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HOSPITAL  AT  ANNA  AND  SOME  OF  THE  MEN  WfiO  TOOK 
TAirr  IX  OK  Wri'XESSED  ITS  DEDICATIOX. 
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'Che  New  Hospital  Buildinj 


[This  building  and  its  equipment  provide  modern,  scientific  treatment  for  the  insane. 
The  hospital  was  dedicated  on  April  16,  1909.] 


NEW  PSYCHOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  AT  ANNA. 

The  new  Psychopathic  Hospital  at  Anna  is  a  pressed 
brick,  fire-proof  structure,  situated  on  a  hill-side  just 
north  of  the  main  building.  The  structure  is  two  stories 
in  height  in  front,  and  three  stories  in  the  rear.  It  is 
190  feet  in  length  by  43  feet  in  width,  and  is  divided 
into  a  middle  building  and  two  wings.  The  middle 
building  contains  two  dormitories  which  provide  rooai 
for  20  patients,  six  smaller  rooms  for  nurses,  an  opera- 
ting room,  two  continuous  bathrooms,  and  a  completely 
equipped  hydrotherapeutic  department.  Each  wing  is 
divided  into  two  wards,  each  of  which  accommodates 
18  patients.  At  the  end  of  either  ward  there  is  a  large 
solarium  where  convalescent  patients  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  sunlight.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to  kitchen, 
laboratory,  class  room  for  training  school  for  nurses, 
and  sleeping  rooms  for  domestics  employed  in  the  build- 
ing. The  hospital  is  heated  by  direct  and  indirect  radi- 
ation, and  is  equipped  with  a  most  complete  system  of 
forced  ventilation.  A  corps  of  twenty  trained  and 
pupil  nurses  is  employed  to  care  for  the  patients  treated 
in  the  new  hospital.     The  hospital  cost  $50,000. 
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FINAL    REPORT    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    STATE 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 


This  is  the  final  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  after  fort}^ 
3^ears  of  continuous  service.  The  reijo.rt  covers,  in  a  statistical  sense, 
and  in  many  of  its  other  aspects,  the  period  of  eighteen  months,  from 
July  1,  1908,  to  and  including  Dec.  31,  1909.  That  is  why  it  is  called 
the  Fractional  Twenty-first  Biennial  Eeport.  The  full  biennial  period 
would  end  on  June  30,  1910.  The  reason  for  printing  a  fractional 
report  lies  in  the  fact  that,  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  Charities  Act 
of  1909,  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  at  midnight  of  December  31, 
1909,  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  succeeded,  in  respect  to  its  administrative 
and  quasi-administrative  powers  and  duties,  by  the  Board  of  Administra- 
tion, which  also  superseded  the  local  boards  of  the  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions; and,  as  to  its  powers  and  duties  of  inspection,  investigation, 
criticism  and  recommendation,  by  the  Charities  Commission. 

As  a  history-making  service  is  thus  brought  to  a  close,  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  publish  some  of  the  papers,  official  and  otherwise,  but  not  of 
a  confidential  nature,  that  illuminate  the  work  of  the  last  forty  years, 
particularly  the  last  four  years  of  that  period.  These  papers  are  the 
following:  "Messages  by  the  Governor  (the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Deneen) 
re  Charitable  Institutions  for  the  Period  1905-1909,"  which  make  up 
Part  III;  "Addresses  and  Papers  Pertinent  to  the  Campaign  of  1906- 
1909  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Public  Charities,"  which  will  be  found 
in  Part  IV ;  and  "Forty  Years'  Service  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities," 
which  is  Part  V. 

In  other  respects  the  report  resembles  the  usual  biennial  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

It  is  proper  and  fair  to  all,  I  think,  to  write,  as  the  final  word  of  this 
long  record,  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  particularly  during  the 
Tock-rt'uding  period  of  the  last  four  years,  was  obliged  frequently  to  casi, 
aside  the  gentle  methods  of  diplomacy  and  strike  sledge  hammer  blows 
at  the  system  and  equipment  it  found  in  the  cliaritable  institutions. 
Time  was  lacking  for  gentle  methods  throughout.  Force  seemed  neces- 
sary to  effective  moderation  within  a  reasonable  period. 

During  the  campaign  the  State  Board  of  Charities  fought,  when 
necessary,  what  it  believed  to  be  an  obsolete  system  so  determined  by  its 
fruits  in  Illinois.  The  board  had  no  enmity  toward,  and  no  desire  to 
harm,  individuals.  It  sought  only  the  welfare  of  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  justice  to  the  taxpayers. 
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The  fimdameutals  of  a  new  system  have  beeu  builcled  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  old  system  with  such  added  material  as  was  needed.  It  is«  a  com- 
promise measure  that  is  now  in  force.  The  new  laAv  seeks  to  apply  to  the 
public  charity  equipment  and  service,  modern  principles  as  used  in 
medicine,  teaching  and  business.  In  a  word,  the  new  system  centralizes 
executive  authority  and  responsibility,  whereas  the  old  system  diffused 
them.  The  new  central  system  provides,  also,  inspection,  investigation, 
criticism  and  recommendation,  as  did  the  old,  l)y  a  body  not  responsible 
for  administration;  and  without  any  executive  duties,  save  those  inci- 
dent to  the  administration  of  its  own  office  and  of  subsidary  boards  for 
the  State  and  for  the  county  institutions  embraced  in  the  service.  It 
is  the  best  system,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  believes,  that  the  Legis- 
lature, a  part  of  our  political  form  of  government,  could  be  pursuaded 
to  enact  at  this  period  in  the  upward  progress  of  the  State.  In  due  time 
the  new  law  should  be  amended  to  include  the  prisons  and  the  reform- 
atory, with  means  for  a  thorough  study,  looking  to  prevention,  of  the 
causes,  which,  in  some  instances,  make  criminals,  and,  in  others,  insane 
persons  and  other  dependents.  At  present  the  State  is  ■  all  but  over- 
whelmed by  the  emergency  prol)lem  of  giving  modern  care  to  the  victims 
of  these  causes.     Their  number  is  legion.     It  is  growing. 

While  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  an  institution 
system  of  administration  should  be  dominated  by  political  consideration, 
in  a  political  fonn  of  government,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  believes 
the  people  of  the  State  desire  a  law  placing  the  administration  in  the 
hands  of  professional  and  business  men  whose  first  qualification  is  fitness 
for  such  service  as  determined  by  education  and  experience. 

Time  will  tell  whether  or  not  the  changes  made  by  the  uow  law  are 
for  the  better.  Whether  they  are,  or  not,  however,  will  depend  more 
upon  the  human  agents  who  serve  the  unfortunates  in  oui-  charitalile 
institutions  than  upon  the  new  system.  This  applies  equal  1\'  to  the 
administrative  and  to  the  inspectional  service. 

William  C.  Graves, 
Executive  Secretary. 


PART   1. 

T^A/^ENTY-FIRST    (FRACTIONAL)  BIENNIAL   RE- 
PORT AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO  THE  GOVERNOR. 


CHAPTER  1. 


EEVIEW  OF  THE  FOUR  YEAES  CHARITY  CAMPAIGN. 


State  of  Illinois, 
Office  of  the 
Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities. 
Springfield,  III.,  Dec.  31,  1909. 
To  His  ExceUency,  the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Deneen,  Governor  of  Ulv- 

nois : 

Sir — By  the  provisions  of  sections  36  and  38  of  "An  Act  to  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  charities  and  making  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  thereof,"  approved  June  15,  1909,  in  force  July  1,  1909,  and 
January  1,  1910,  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Chari- 
ties goes  out  of  existence  at  midnight  tonight.  Thus  will  terminate  a 
service  which  has  been  applied  since  April  27,  1869,  The  change  is  one 
of  the  results  of  a  campaign,  conducted  during  the  last  four  years,  for 
modernizing  the  public  charity  equipment  and  service  of  the  State. 

In  submitting  this  our  final  report,  we  desire  to  set  forth  briefly  the 
important  aspects  of  the  four  years  campaign,  and  in  some  detail  those 
matters  which  have  developed  since  our  twentieth  (1908)  biennial  re- 
port; to  provide  routine  and  statistical  data  for  the  period  July  1, 
1908,  to  December  31,  1909,  inclusive;  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  seem  essential,  at  this  time,  to  a  full  rounding  out  of  the  pro- 
gram of  improvement  of  the  State  charity  service  and  equipment  already 
far  advanced  during  your  Excellency's  terms  as  Governor. 

Incidentally  we  desire  to  submit  herewith  certain  papers  that  are  per- 
tinent to  the  campaign  of  the  last  four  years  and  that  are  of  a  semi- 
official nature.  Included  among  these  papers  is  a  history  of  the  State 
Charities  from  1839  to  date,  with  special  details  of  the  forty  years  life 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  beginning  in  1869. 

Appointment  and  Organization  of  Board. 

Four  members  of  our  board  were  appointed  by  your  Excellency  on 
January  11,  1906.  The  fifth  member  was  named  on  July  5  of  the  same 
year.  The  board  elected  a  president  on  February  13,  and  a  secretary 
on  April  19. 


First  Steps  Toward  Fixed  Policy. 

In  the  survey  of  the  institutions,  previous  to  the  regular  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  board  held  on  July  19,  190C,  the  great  need  of  those 
in  the  insane  group  compelled  us  to  give  first  attention  to  them.  In 
the  initial  bulletin  published  by  the  board  (July,  1909),  was  a  state- 
ment which  began  to  outline  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  ensuing 
campaign.     This  statement  follows  : 

"As  the  result  of  its  inquiries  thus  lar,  the  board  feels  there 
is  pressing  need  of  a  correlation  of  the  energies  of  the  State 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  To  this  end  it  is  addressing  its  first 
attention.  No  two  are  alike.  In  certain  matters  this  may  be 
proper.  But  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  items  of  admin- 
istration standardization  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  institutions 
to  a  high  plane  of  efficiency  and  economy.  The  experience  of 
great  corporations   proves   this. 

"The  board  found  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  top  heavy  on 
the  custodial  side.  The  superintendents  are  burdened  with  busi- 
ness details  that  prevent  them  from  giving  sufficient  attention 
to  medical  administration.  The  hospitals  are  more  like  great 
detention  boarding  houses  than  places  for  the  modern  treatment 
of  hopeful  cases  and  the  industrial  re-education  of  chronic  types." 

Conference  with  Superintendents  and  Others. 

On  July  19,  a  committee  of  the  board  was  appointed  to  call  "a  joint 
session  of  the  Governor,  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  State  Civil 
Service  Commission,  superintendents  of  State  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  aud  others  associated  in  charity  work  to 
consider  steps  to  coordinate  the  service  in  the  State  charitable  institu- 
tions'"' and  to  outline  a  program  for  the  meeting  and  fix  the  date  there- 
of, "and  to  take  any  other  steps  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose"  of  appointing  the  committee. 

At  the  suggestion  of  this  committee  your  Excellency,  on  August  4, 
directed  the  superintendents  of  the  various  institutions  in  the  insane 
group  to  employ  the  State  Architect  '^to  make  surveys  of  buildings  and 
equipment  to  ascertain  whether  or  not,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  the 
various  institutions  are  overcrowded,  by  establishing  what  is  a  reason- 
a''le  standard  of  air  space  for  each  patient  under  varying  conditions; 
also  to  ascertain  what  physical  changes  are  necessary  to  put  the  institu- 
tions in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  physical  condition."  The  architect's 
report*  on  ventilation  and  overcrowding,  based  on  an  arbitrary  stand- 
ard, disclosed  that  in  the  seven  large  institutions  in  the  insane  group, 
with  a  total  population  of  10,373  the  excess  population  above  the  normal 
breathing  capacity  was  1,577  inmates,  enough  to  require  a  new  institu- 
tion for  their  satisfactory  care.  The  per  cent  of  excess  population  was 
15.2. 

The  conference  was  held  in  Springfield  on  October  18  and  19,  1906. 
It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences.  As  the  results  of  this  con- 
ference were  the  basis  on  which  the  policies  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 


*  Nineteenth  Biennial  Report,  page  21. 


ities  were  erected,  we  desire  to  quote  from  your  Excellency's  address,* 
October  18,  to  the  conference,  and  the  recommendations  submitted  to 
that  body  by  our  board. 

GovERNOE  States  the  Case. 

After  referring  to.  the  creation,  and  to  the  good  work  of  the  Board  of 
Prison  Industries  and  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  you  men- 
tioned the  appointment  of  "a  new  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  to 
infuse  new  spirit  into  the  administration  of  the  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions," discussed  a  number  of  pertinent  subjects,  and  concluded  as 
follows : 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  administration  to  place  the  charit- 
able institutions  of  this  State  on  as  high  a  level  as  that  occupied 
by  any  in  this  country,  or  elsewhere.  To  that  end  I  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  all  our  State  boards  and  of  all  well-disposed  citi- 
zens of  the  State. 

"I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  hearty  approval 
of  the  carefully  thought  out  policies  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  which  will  be  submitted  to  you  today.  I  have  read 
them  and  desire  to  declare  my  deep  interest  in  seeing  them  suc- 
cessfully carried  out." 

Policies  in  the  Basis  for  Discussion. 

The  policies  referred  to  were  summarized!  in  "the  Basis  for  Discus- 
sion," submitted  to  the  conference,  as  follows : 

1.  State  care  of  all  insane,  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  now 
in  county  almshouses;  and  of  dependent  consumptives,  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  village  for  epileptics  and  a  State  san- 
atorium for  consumptives. 

2.  Uniform  local  administration  by  a  medical  general  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  each  hospital  with  senior  physicians,  paid 
internes,  superintendent  of  nurses  and  sufficient  nursing  and  at- 
tendant staff  taught  In  a  compulsory,  high  grade  training  school, 
and  a  dietetist,  on  the  medical  side;  and  a  steward,  or  business 
manager,  under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  general  superin- 
tendent, on  the  business  side. 

3.  Hydrotherapeutic  treatment  for  acute  hopeful  cases  of  in- 
sanity. 

4.  More  ample  hospital  provision  for  physically  sick  insane. 

5.  Industrial  re-education  for  chronic  types  of  insanity. 

6.  More  amusement  and  recreation  for  patients. 

7.  The  abolition  of  mechanical  restraint  and  soporifics  so  far 
as  practical. 

8.  Discussion  of  the  subject  of  pay  patients. 

9.  Uniform  medical  and  other  records.  . 

10.  More  thorough  classification  of  patients. 

11.  Creation  of  a  State  Psychopathic  Institute. 

12.  Consideration  of  the  need  of  a  second  institution  for  feeble- 
minded, including  feeble-minded  women  of  the  child-bearing  age. 

13.  Consideration  of  physical  changes  to  provide  adequate  ven- 
tilation and  to  put  all  buildings  and  equipment  into  satisfactory 
shape. 


*  Pages  148-150  Nineteenth  Biennial  Report  State  Board  of  Charities,  1906. 
t  Pages  158-159  Nineteenth  Biennial  Report  State  Board  of  Charities.  1906. 
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14.  Change  the  name  of  the  Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane  to 
the  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

15.  Consideration  of  systems  of  charity  administration  for 
State  institutions. 

16.  The  establishment  of  uniform  grades  of  service,  with  max- 
imum and  minimum  salary  limits  in  each  grade;  of  uniform  gen- 
eral rules,  with  special  rules  issued  by  the  superintendent  to 
cover  local  needs;  and  of  a  uniform  nomenclature  of  positions  of 
employment. 

The  subjects  received  careful  attention.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  make  detailed  analyses  and  reports  upon  the  various  items  advanced 
for  consideration.  These  committees  reported  at  a  second  conference 
held  in  Springfield  on  December  14,  1906.  Their  reports  presented  a 
wealth  of  material  and  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  in- 
stitutional administrative  science. 

Program  as  Agreed  to. 

Those  attending  the  conference  agreed  to  support  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

1.  To  establish  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute. 

2.  To  favor  installation  of  hydrotherapeutic  apparatus. 

3.  To  encourage  industrial  re-education. 

4.  To  establish  uniformity  of  nomenclature  and  positions  of 
service  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  to  recommend  that 
trustees  establish  a  uniform  maximum  and  minimum  wage  scale 
in  all  hospitals  for  the  insane.     Such  wage  scale  was  submitted. 

5.  To  adopt  uniform  complete  medical  records. 

6.  To  draft  a  uniform  curriculum  for  training  schools  in  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane. 

7.  To  erect  only  fire  proof  buildings  in  the  future. 

8.  To  use  tile  floors  in  all  toilet  rooms. 

9.  To  replace  wooden  beds  with  iron  beds. 

10.  To  support  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  its  endeavor  to 
secure  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  a  year  for  free  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin as  a  purely  economic  item  in  hospital  service,  not  to  men- 
tion its  manifest  humanity. 

11.  To  favor  and  work  for  an  appropriation  of  $265,000  for  a 
State  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

12.  To  favor  and  work  for  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  a 
State  sanatorium  for  curable  consumptives. 

13.  To  use  the  cottage  plan  in  new  institutions. 

14.  For  the  Board  of  Charities  to  introduce  the  institution  ap- 
propriation bills  into  the  Legislature. 

JoLiET  Penitentiary  Condemned. 

An  additional  item  was  introduced  into  the  program  subsequently 
growing  out  of  a  discussion  of  tuberculosis  in  institutions,  viz.,  the  un- 
satisfactory construction  of  part  of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at 
Joliet.  At  the  request  of  your  Excellency  our  board  stepped  outside  its 
legal  limitations  and,  with  the  State  Architect,  inspected  this  institu- 
tion, recommended*  its  abandonment  and  the  erection  of  a  new  institu- 
tion in  a  more  favorable  location. 


*Nmteenth  Biennial  Report,  pages  131-122.  See  also  in  same  report,  pages  175-185,  paper  on  "Con- 
sumption in  Prisons,  Asylvras,  Jails  and  in  the  Community  at  Large,"  by  Dr.  William  A.  Evans  and 
discussion  thereof  by  Dr.  George  W.  Webster. 


The  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  was  condemned  also  and  a  new 
institution  was  recommended  to  supplant  it  in  connection  with  the  new 
State's  prison. 

An  Engineering  Survey  Made. 

The  State  Architect,  further,  by  your  Excellency's  direction  and  upon 
the  request  of  our  Board  on  October  19,  1906,  employed  engineers  "to 
make  exhaustive  physical  surveys  of  all  State  charitable  institutions  and 
to  report  to  this  Board  all  recommended  physical  changes  as  the  basis 
of  appropriations  to  be  asked  of  the  Legislature."  This  was  done  be- 
cause the  first  survey  dealt  almost  solely  with  problems  of  ventilation 
and  overcrowding. 

Eeview  of  the  Four  Years  Work. 

Your  Excellency's  Board,  in  analyzing  all  this  material,  to  prepare  its 
recommendations  for  you  to  submit  to  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly, 
whose  session  began  in  January,  1907,  was  all  but  overwhelmed  with  the 
immensity  of  the  task,  because  the  need  of  improvement,  especially  in  the 
institutions  in  the  insane  group  and  in  all  the  older  institutions,  was  so 
great.  After  discussion  and  thought  it  was  determined  to  advocate 
those  improvements  which  would  bring  quickest  relief  to  the  inmates  of 
the  institutions,  such  as  physical  improvements  for  greater  safety  and 
comfort  and  modern  systems  of  medical  and  nursing  administration. 

Centralized  business  administration  was  left  for  consideration  by  the 
Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  sitting  in  January,  1909. 

Our  nineteenth  (1906)  and  twentieth  (1908)  biennial  reports  go 
into  the  details  of  the  charity  campaign  and  the  results  thereof,  except 
as  to  the  result  of  the  campaign  for  a  new  administration  law.  We 
shall,  therefore,  state  here  briefly  the  results  of  the  entire  four  years 
campaign  and,  after  that  statement,  we  shall  review  in  detail  the  steps 
leading  to  and  including  the  enactment  of  the  new  charities  adminis- 
tration statute. 

Eesults  of  Charity  Campaign  Briefly  Stated. 

The  results  of  the  charity  campaign  from  July  19,  1906,  to  December 
31,  1909,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Complete  State  Care  for  Insane. 

1.  As  the  result  of  an  inspection  of  the  almshouses  of  the 
State  by  the  Board  of  Charities,  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assem- 
bly passed,  and  your  Excellency  approved,  an  act  for  the  com- 
plete State  care  of  the  insane.  The  same  act  changed  the  hos- 
pital at  Bartonville  from  a  receptacle  for  the  incurably  insane 
only  into  a  district  hospital  to  receive  all  forms  of  insanity.  The 
1909  census  of  almshouses  showed  only  331  insane  remaining 
in  almshouses  outside  of  Cook  county.  After  these  have  been 
received  in  State  hospitals  and  when  the  funds  are  available  the 
State  will  take  over  the  Cook  county  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Dunning  as  a  State  hospital. 


Psychopathic  Institute. 

2.  The  establishment  at  Kankakee  of  the  State  Psychopathic 
Institute  for  the  education  of  State  hospital  physicians  in  mental 
and  nervous  diseases,  their  symptoms,  methods  of  treatment  and 
cure;  and,  further,  for  scientific  investigation  into  ihe  causes  of 
insanity  looking  to  the  discovery  of  cures  for  forms  now  incur- 
able. The  physicians  employed  in  the  State  institutions  are  re- 
quired to  attend  this  institute  from  six  weeks  to  three  months 
each  year.  A  neighboring  State  is  taking  advantage  of  the  teach- 
ing at  this  school. 

Modern  Type  of  Hospital  Building. 

3.  The  development,  through  the  office  of  the  State  Architect, 
of  a  new  type  of  hospital  building,  orientated  to  supply  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  sunlight  at  all  times  and  designed  to  prevent 
overcrowding,  to  supply  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  hospital  service,  including  surgical  service,  in  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  manner.  These  hospitals  are  designed  not 
only  for  acute  mental  cases  but  for  patients  suffering  from  other 
forms  of  physical  disease.  Such  buildings  are  provided  for  all 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  except  Jacksonville,  which  gives  the 
service  in  wings  and  Menard,  which  is  condemned. 

Modern  Court  Interrogatories. 

4.  The  promulgation  of  modern  court  interrogatories,  in  in- 
sane cases  as  a  basis  for  the  medical  study  and  treatment  of  each 
case  when  arriving  at  the  hospital. 

Injury  Blank  to  Fix  Responsibility. 

5.  The  promulgation  of  an  injury  blank,  with  diagrams,  in- 
tended to  fix  responsibility  for  injuries  to  insane  patients,  epilep- 
tic patients  and  those  of  feeble  mind;  and  to  eliminate  prevent- 
able injuries. 

Reorganized  Medical  Administration. 

6.  A  complete  reorganization  of  medical  administration  in  hos" 
pitals  for  the  insane,  with  uniform  modern  records  and  with 
laboratories  in  each,  looking  to  the  most  humane  and  scientific 
systems  of  cure  and  care.  Women  physicians  and  medical  internes 
employed.  From  1905  to  and  including  1909  the  inmate  popula- 
tion of  the  eight  institutions  in  the  insane  group  increased 
20  49/100  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  medical  staffs,  in- 
cluding medical  internes,  but  excluding  dental  internes,  increased 
51  72/100  per  cent,  or  31  23/100  greater  percentage  of  increase 
than  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  average  population.  The 
minimum  salary  paid  assistant  physicians  in  1905  was  $75.00  a 
month.  In  1909  the  minimum  was  $83.33.  The  maximum  salary 
paid  assistant  physicians  in  1905  was  $150.00  a  month.  In  1909 
the  maximum  was  $200.00.  Room,  board  and  laundry  service  are 
furnished  in  addition.  There  were  three  dental  internes  in  1909 
against  none  in  1905,  but  in  1905  dental  work  was  done  under 
certain  conditions. 

Water  Treatment. 

7.  The  water  treatment  for  the  insane,  which  reduces  to  a 
minimum  mechanical  restraint  and  drug  stupefaction,  that  do  not 
cure,    and    which    substitutes    gentle    methods    that   help    nature 


cure  curable  forms,  that  improve  many  cases  not  fully  cured; 
and  that  reduce  the  suffering  in  certain  incurable  cases.  It  is 
not  possible  as  yet  to  present  figures  as  to  the  results  of  pure 
hydrotherapy  in  our  group  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  but 
figures  from  Kankakee  and  Watertown  show  that  at  Kankakee 
out  of  963  patients  receiving  the  treatment  239,  or  24.8  per  cent, 
were  able  to  leave  the  institution;  and  that  at  Watertown,  out  of 
275  patients  receiving  treatment  139,  or  49.09  per  cent,  were 
paroled  as  recovered  or  improved.  These  figures  include  both 
sexes.  These  percentages  do  not  take  into  account  the  large  num- 
ber of  patients,  afflicted  with  incurable  forms  of  insanity,  whose 
sufferings  were  relieved  by  water  treatment;  nor  those  who  have 
received  benefit  from  packs  used  on  the  wards. 

Industrial  Re-education. 

8.  Industrial  re-education  for  the  chronic  insane,  which 
abolishes  the  curse  of  idleness,  fits  many  cases  for  discharge 
from  the  hospital  and  saves  the  State  money. 

Compulsory  Training  Schools. 

9.  Compulsory  training  schools  for  nurses  and  attendants, 
with  conferring  of  certificates  and  diplomas  upon  graduates  there- 
from. These  schools  are  conducted  for  the  education  of  the 
desirable  employes  in  kind  and  efficient  methods  of  treatment 
and  care  of  the  insane  and  for  the  elimination  from  the  service 
of  the  unfit  who  fail  when  educational  tests  are  made.  The  de- 
mented patients  have  received  great  benefit  from  two  seasons  of 
instruction  for  attendants  in  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy. 

Women  as  Nurses — Increased  Service. 

10.  The  nursing  and  attendance  service  has  been  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  women  and  the  number  of  women  nurses  and 
attendants  has  been  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  male  .em- 
ployes by  placing  women  on  male  v/ards  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  was  practical.  During  the  four  years  1905-1909  the  population 
of  the  eight  institutions  in  the  insane  group  increased  20  49/100 
per  cent,  the  attendance  force  increased  30  90/100  per  cent,  the 
female  attendance  force  increased  48  23/100  per  cent  and  the 
male  attendance  force  increased  12  18/100  per  cent.  In  1905 
there  was  one  female  superintendent  of  nurses;  in  1909  there 
were  seven,  or  an  increase  of  600  per  cent.  In  1905  there  were 
no  graduate  nurses;  in  1909  there  were  43.  If  the  43  graduate 
nurses  and  the  six  additional  chief  nurses  (superintendents  of 
nurses)  are  included  with  the  attendance  force,  the  percentage  of 
increase  of  this  combined  force  is  36  87/100  per  cent  or  16  38/100 
per  cent  greater  increase  than  the  percentage  of  incj-ease  of  the 
average  population. 

Wages  Increased — Hours  Lessened. 

11.  The  wages  of  attendants  have  been  increased.  The  aver- 
age maximum  monthly  salary  paid  male  attendants  in  1905  was 
$35.75;  in  1909  was  $42.33,  an  increase  in  favor  of  1909  of  $6.68, 
or  18  68/100  per  cent  increase.  The  maximum  salary  for  women 
attendants  in  1905  was  $27.30;  in  1909  was  $33.50,  an  increase  of 
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$0.20  a  mouth,  or  22  70/100  per  cent  increase.  In  addition  to 
their  salaries  attendants  are  furnished  board,  room  and  laundry 
service  free  of  charge.  Bartonville  has  adopted  the  eight  hour 
system.  Other  institutions  have  begun  a  reduction  of  hours  of 
duty  according  to  the  local  possibilities.  In  1905  there  was  one 
woman  head  nurse,  who  received  $75.00  a  month.  In  1909  for  the 
seven  women  head  nurses  the  minimum  salary  was  $60.00  and 
maximum  $75.00.  There  were  no  graduate  nurses  in  the  service 
in  1905.  The  43  in  the  service  in  1909  received  a  minimum  of 
$40.00  and  a  maximum  of  $60.00  a  month. 

Segregation  of  Consumptives. 

12.  The  segregation  of  consumptives  in  quarters  especially 
adapted  to  such  patients,  to  protect  those  not  having  consump- 
tion from  infection,  and  to  cure  or  improve  those  suffering  from 
the  "great  white  plague." 

Appropriations. 

13.  Total  appropriations  for  the  period  July  1,  1907 — June  30, 
1911,  were  $12,919,717.  Of  this  amount  $9,685,000  was  for  main- 
tenance; $1,460,000,  for  new  buildings;  $1,774,717,  for  extraordin- 
ary and  usual  specials,  including  such  items  as  new  power  equip- 
ment, electric  lighting  plant,  rewiring,  fire  pumps  and  mains, 
automatic  door  openers,  fire  escapes,  new  plumbing,  new  heating 
apparatus,  new  floors,  iron  beds  to  replace  wooden  beds,  etc.,  etc. 
The  total  for  new  buildings  and  for  physical  rehabilitation  was 
$2,190,702,  of  which  more  than  three-quarters  has  been  expended. 
The  total  appropriations  for  additional  land  were  $115,500.  The 
land  appropriations  are  discussed  more  in  detail  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

Additional  Land. 

14.  Additional  land  provided  for  Watertown,  Bartonville, 
Jacksonville  Deaf,  Quincy  and  Geneva  institutions.  Total  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  $115,500,  of  which  $92,014  has  been 
expended  for  5711/^  acres,  $16,486  has  lapsed  to  the  State  treasury, 
and  the  $7,000  appropriated  to  the  Illinois  Western  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Watertown  by  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly 
is  unexpended  and  still  available. 

Sanatoria  for  Consumptives. 

15.  The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  could  not  see  its  way  to 
create  a  State  sanatorium  for  consumptives  and  appropriate 
money  therefor,  but  passed  a  bill,  which  is  now  a  law,  permitting 
cities  and  villages  to  create  and  maintain  local  sanatoria  for 
consumptives  and  raise  money  therefor  by  taxation. 

Epileptic  Colony  Deferred. 

16.  The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  could  not  see  its  way 
to  pass  the  bill  appropriating  $265,000.00  for  an  epileptic  colony; 
nor  could  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  see  its  way  to  appro- 
priate $110,000  for  land  and  for  plans  and  specifications  for 
buildings  for  such  institution. 

Poor  House  Children. 

17.  The  doors  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  were  opened  to 
orphans  not  the  orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  giving  preference 
to  such  children  found  in  county  almshouses. 
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Soldiej-s  and  Their  Wives. 

18.  Cottages  and  a  hospital  wing  have  been  erected  at  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
wives,  thus  preventing  the  separation  of  old  couples  often  with 
the  wife  in  the  county  almshouse. 

New  Prison  and  Hospital  for  Criminal  Insane. 

19.  For  a  new  prison  to  replace  the  present  institution  at 
Joliet  $500,000.00  was  appropriated  for  land  and  to  begin  the 
work  of  construction.  A  new  institution  for  the  criminal  insane 
is  to  be  built  in  connection  with  the  prison  to  replace  the  unfit 
institution  at  Menard. 

Commission  on  the  Blind. 

20.  The  appointment  and  service  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  blind,  which  made  a  voluminous  report 
of  conditions  in  Illinois  and  recommendations  looking  to  rational 
and  practical  improvement  of  said  conditions  at  an  early  date. 
An  appropriation  of  $2,000  per  annum  was  made  for  a  free  cir- 
culating library  for  blind  persons  in  the  State. 

Conference  on  Institutional  Farming. 

21.  A  conference  on  institutional  farming,  held  in  Springfield, 
on  March  8,  1909,  looking  to  analyses  of  the  soils  of  State 
owned  lands  at  institutions,  to  the  fertilization  of  same,  to  the 
production  thereon  of  crops  best  suited  to  the  various  soils,  to 
the  interchange  of  products  among  the  various  institutions,  and 
to  the  intelligent  employment  of  inmates  primarily  as  a  medical 
procedure. 

Commission  to  Study  Pellagra. 

22.  The  appointment  of  a  commission  to  study  pellagra  and, 
as  a  basis  for  said  study,  to  make  a  chemical  and  bacteriological 
examination  of  all  food  and  water  supplies  of  the  State  charit- 
able, penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

Consulting  Staff  for  Geneva — New  Cottages. 

23.  The  appointment  of  a  consulting  medical  staff  for  the 
State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Geneva,  for  research  into  and 
the  treatment  of  venereal  and  other  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  prevalent  at  that  institution.  Amplified  hospital  facil- 
ities.   Five  new  cottages. 

Nursing  at  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

24.  Amplification  of  the  nursing  service  at  the  Illinois  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary. 

New  Buildings  for  St.  Charles  School. 

25.  Erection  of  a  hospital  building  including  a  department  for 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases  at  the  St.  Charles  School  for 
Boys.  A  new  gymnasium  erected  from  a  donation  of  $50,000  by 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  New  administration  building 
and  three  new  cottages. 
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Special  Hospital  Jacksonville  Blind. 

26.  Erection  of  a  hospital  building  for  infectious  and  con- 
tagious cases  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville. 

Consumptive  Hospital  Jacksonville  Insane. 

27.  Erection  of  a  special  hospital  for  consumptives  at  the 
Illinois  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Jacksonville. 

More  Visitors  for  Children. 

28.  The  number  of  visitors  permitted  for  service  in  the  child 
visitation  department  was  increased  from  two  to  four. 

New  Buildings,  not  Hospitals,  for  Insane. 

29.  Two  new  cottages,  a  cold  storage  building  and  a  Shop  for 
inmates,  at  Elgin;  a  shop  for  patients  at  Watertown;  a  new 
\)uilding  at  Kankakee;  new  building  at  Jacksonville;  cow  barn  at 

\.nna;    and  an   industrial  building  and   a  dining  hall  at   South 
3artonville. 

Improvement  for  Feeble  Minded. 

30.  The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  has  re- 
placed primitive  conditions  of  restraint  and  medical  administra- 
tion with  modern  scientific  methods.  The  educational  work  has 
been  expanded  on  the  manual  side.  A  psychologist  has  been  em- 
ployed. New  gymnasium  building.  New  shop  building.  Senate 
bill  No.  507,  for  the  commitment  and  detention  of  feeble  minded 
persons  passed  the  Senate  in  1909,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House. 

Manual  Training  Soldiers'  Orphans. 

31.  The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  has  expanded  its  manual 
equipment. 

Free  Diphtheria  Antitoxin. 

32.  The  State  Board  of  Health,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  secured  $15,000  a  year  for  free  diph- 
theria antitoxin  for  the  two  years  ended  June  30,  1909.  For  the 
period  July  1,  1909 — June  30,  1911,  this  amount  is  increased  to 
123,000  per  annum,  $8,000  per  annum  being  for  use  in  Chicago. 

Sterilization  Bill. 

33.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  in  1909  supported  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  J.  A.  Womack  (Senate  Bill  No.  249)  for  the 
sterilization  of  habitual  criminals,  idiots  and  imbeciles.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  but  was  defeated  in  the  House. 

New  Charities  Administration  Law. 

34.  The  State  Board  of  Charities,  aided  by  a  commission  com- 
posed of  leading  men  in  medicine,  law,  finance,  business,  applied 
philanthropy  and  the  church,  drafted  a  new  form  of  administra- 
tion for  the  twenty  State  charitauie,  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions, which  bill,  amended  in  many  vital  particulars,  one  elim- 
inating the  prisons  and  reformatory,  finally  was  passed  and  is 
now  a  law. 
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Board  of  Administration  Appointed. 

35.  The  Governor  appointed  the  Board  of  Administration,  and 
it  had  five  months  in  w^hich  to  visit  all  of  the  State  charitable 
institutions  in  Illinois  and  some  in  other  states  and  to  prepare 
blanks,  forms,  and  policies  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  our  State  charitable  institutions  on  January 
1,  1910. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


EXPERIENCES  LEADING  TO  AND  INCLUDING  THE  ENACT- 
MENT OF  THE  NEW  CHAEITIES  ADMINIS- 
TRATION LAW. 


In  your  Excellency's  address  before  the  first  superintendents'  confer- 
ence, in  Springfield  on  October  18,  1906,  you  said  regarding  business  ad- 
ministration : 

"In  regard  to  business  administration,  we  should  study  this  at 
first  hand  with  a  view  to  securing  uniform  management  of  the 
charitable  institutions  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible.  We 
already  have  placed  in  operation  a  system  of  uniform  book- 
keeping. We  should  consider  whether  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  a  board  of  control  for  these  institutions.  There  certainly 
should  be  a  more  rigorous  supervision  of  State  expenditures.  For 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  nearly 
three  million  dollars  has  been  received  during  the  last  two 
years.  This  is  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  duties  of  the  various 
institutional  trustees  and  of  the  Board  of  Charities  are  not  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  insane,  but  extend 
also  to  the  economic  expenditure  of  appropriations  and  funds 
raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  under  their  care. 
It  is  the  duty  of  responsible  boards  to  keep  expenditures  within 
reasonable  limits  just  as  much  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  guard  against  excessive  taxation." 

Board  of  Charities  First  Statement. 

In  its  "Basis  for  Discussion,"  submitted  to  the  same  conference,  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  said,  on  this  subject: 

"The  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  is  making  a  careful  study 
of  the  matter  of  a  fixed  coordination  of  State  institutions  into 
natural  groups  and  of  what  is  the  best  form  of  administration  for 
them.  It  is  not  yet  prepared  to  outline  its  recommendations. 
There  is  diversity  of  opinion.  The  adherents  of  different  systems 
urge  their  views  with  great  earnestness.  This  board  has  inter- 
viewed officials  in  fourteen  states  in  the  Union.  It  has  conferred 
with  financiers  and  the  presidents  of  great  corporations.  It 
would  be  grateful  for  free  expressions  of  opinion  by  those  attend- 
ing this  conference  as  to  what  is  the  best  form  of  administration 
for  the  State  institutions  of  Illinois.  At  a  later  date  the  board 
will  make  recommendations." 
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Eemarks  by  the  President. 

In  addition  to  this  statement  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  our  president,  said 
at  the  same  conference : 

"The  question  'What  system  of  charity  administration  is  best 
suited  to  the  needs  ot  Illinois?' has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  because  there  are  citizens  of 
Illinois  and  societies  as  well,  that  think  the  present  method  of 
administering  the  charitable  institutions  and  prisons  and  reform- 
atories of  Illinois  is  not  adequate  or  modern.  They  have  made 
suggestions  that  we  should  bring  before  the  Legislature  a  method 
of  changing  this  system.  Nevv^  York,  Massachusetts,  and  other 
states  have  laws  governing  the  administration  of  the  charitable 
institutions,  penal  institutions,  and  so  on,  which  differ  from  our 
own.  In  New  York  there  is  a  very  radical  difference.  Our  board 
has  looked  into  this  question  and  has  brought  before  you  in  the 
basis  for  discussion  a  suggestion  that  time  be  taken  for  very 
careful  inquiry  before  making  a  recommendation. 

"Mr.  Graves  investigated  in  the  East  and  discussed  the  matter 
with  representatives  from  fourteen  states.  I  have  written  letters 
to  many  physicians  and  have  received  answers  from  some,  and 
expect  to  receive  answers  from  others,  concerning  the  practical 
working  of  the  New  York  law,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  other  states. 

"Now,  our  board  does  not  bring  this  to  you  with  the  idea  that 
it  thinks  a  change  should  be  made,  but  it  realizes  the  matter  is 
going  to  be  discussed.  It  may  be  brought  by  some  individual  be- 
fore the  Legislature,  without  the  consent  or  without  the  direction 
of  this  board;  and  we  desire,  therefore,  that  it  be  brought  before 
you,  as  a  matter  for  thought  and  consideration,  and  ask  you  to 
write  for  our  information  your  own  ideas  of  what  is  the  best 
system  and  why  you  think  so." 

After  outlining  the  then  existing  system  in  Illinois.  President  Billings 
continued : 

"Now,  in  Illinois,  shall  we  let  well  enough  alone  or  try  some 
system  new  to  us?  The  suggestion  from  some  people  is  that 
there  should  be  a  central  board  of  control,  that  that  central  board 
of  control  should  have,  with  or  without  local  boards,  power  con- 
cerning purchases;  or,  instead  of  a  board  of  control,  there  should 
be  a  board  of  charities,  with  a  purchasing  agent,  or  that  there 
should  be,  with  local  boards  as  they  now  are,  a  commission  in 
lunacy,  which  should  have  power  in  reference  to  the  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  and  regulation  of  those  institutions,  and  a  penal 
commission,  something  like  the  Board  of  Pardons,  with  its  power 
increased,  to  have  control  of  the  prisons  and  reformatories,  in- 
cluding hygienic  conditions,  as  for  instance,  we  have  discussed 
here  regarding  Joliet.  Another  board,  different  from  these  two, 
would  have  control  over  the  charitable  institutions  other  than 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  feeble-minded.  Now  we,  as  a  board, 
are  not  going  to  suggest  any  changes  unless  we  find,  studying 
the  situation  in  our  own  State  and  elsewhere,  that  something  we 
believe  is  better  can  be  suggested. 

"We  bring  this  before  you  not  for  oral  discussion  today,  but 
to  ask  you  to  write,  and  give  us  your  opinion  of  the  conditions 
in  Illinois,  and,  as  you  may  have  experience  in  other  states. 
Write  to  the  secretary,  or  to  me.  If  we  are  to  make  any  changes 
do  not  suggest  them  for  this  Legislature,  but  let  us  all  study 
this  problem  as  a  matter  to  be  presented  two  years  from  now, 
if  we  then  believe  a  change  should  be  made." 
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Building  of  the  First  Bill. 


One  year  later,  in  October,  1907,  the  Board,  feeling  that  the  primary 
necessities  of  physical  rehabilitation  and  medical  standards  had  been 
provided  in  the  institutions,  by  means  of  legislative  appropriations,  to 
afford  quickest  relief  to- the  inmates,  laid  plans  for  general  "organization, 
including  centralized  business  management,  in  the  interest  of  uniformity, 
efficiency  and  economy.  Efforts  to  elevate  the  service  under  the  then 
existing  system  of  separate  boards  of  trustees,  one  for  each  institution, 
had  resulted  in  varying  degrees  of  progress  and  in  some  confusion.  It 
seemed  apparent  to  us  that  the  satisfactory  improvement  of  the  service 
could  be  achieved  quickly  by  an  enlightened  central  authority,  whereas 
many  years  of  education  and  pressure  would  be  required  to  achieve  the 
same  result  in  all  allied  institutions  b}''  moral  force  applied  to  separate 
boards  each  with  its  own  standard  of  what  was  needed.  • 

Soon  after  our  board  began  to  plan  for  a  new  system  of  centralized 
administration,  there  intervened  an  investigation  of  the  State  Charitable, 
Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions  by  a  Committee  of  the  Lower  House, 
which  occupied  the  first  few  months  of  190S.  This  investigation*  and 
its  adverse  findings,  the  abortive  attempt  to  pass  a  crude  board  of  con- 
trol bill,  the  political  primary  campaign  and  the  State  election  which 
followed  are  matters  of  recent  history. 

As  soon  as  the  political  phases  of  the  situation  had  been  eliminated 
by  the  re-election  of  your  Excellency,  the  Board  of  Charities  resumed 
its  work  on  plans  for  general  organization.  It  appointed  a  commission 
of  twenty-three  leading  men  in  commerce,  finance,  medicine,  law,  and 
applied  philanthropy  to  advise  the  Board  regarding  a  reasonable  plan 
for  concentrated  management  of  the  institutions.  A  tentative  bill  was 
submitted  to  this  commission.  The  measure  was  based  upon  a  study  of 
public  charity  administration  from  an  historical  and  from  a  geographical 
point  of  view  and  upon  what  Avas  found  crystalized  in  the  pertinent  laws 
of  Illinois,  New  York,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Washington,  Arizona  and 
Oklahoma;  and  the  lunacy  laws  of  Scotland.  The  commission  of  citi- 
zens was  provided,  further,  with  a  brieff  of  the  data  upon  which  the 
tentative  bill  rested  and  an  argument^  for  the  principles  therein  em- 
bodied. The  bill  was  materially  improved  as  the  result  of  suggestions 
by  different  members  of  the  commission.  It  was  further  improved  by 
the  Honorable  Logan  Hay,  of  Springfield,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Charitable,  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions,  who  intro- 
duced the  measure  in  its  finished  form  in  the  Senate  in  1909  and  was 
the  efficient  advocate  of  advanced  ideas  of  public  charity  administration 
throughout  the  session.  Senator  Hay's  bill  at  first  was  known  as  Senate 
Bill  67.  Later  it  was  made  the  basis  of  a  committee  bill  which  was 
known  as  Senate  Bill  448. 


*  Twentieth  Hienin;il  Report  State  Board  of  Charities,  pages  16-19-. 

t  Twentieth  Biennial  l{eport  Stale  Board  of  Charities,  pages  20-27  inclusive 

X  Twentieth  Biennial  Report  State  Board  of  Charities,  pages  2S-36  inclusive. 
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Two  Other  Bills  Introduced. 

Two  other  bills  were  introduced  to  remodel  the  administrative  system 
of  the  State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions;  one  by 
Senator  John  McKenzie/for  the  special  Senate  Committee,  authorized 
on  May  7,  1908,  known  as  Senate  Bill  29;  and  Senate  Bill  392,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Walter  I.  Manny,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Investigating  Committee  of  1908: 

Comparison  of  Three  Bills. 

It  is  interesting  and  pertinent  to  note  the  points  of  similarity  and 

dissimilarity    of   these   three   bills   originating   from  different   sources. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  statement  to  your  Excellency  under 
date  of  March  26,  1909 : 

FUNDAMEK7AL  POINTS   OF  AGREEMENT. 

"All  three  bills  centralize  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  ma- 
terials under  one  board  for  all  the  charitable,  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions — Board  of  Administration  in  67,  Board  of 
Financial  Managers  in  29  and  State  Commission  of  Control  in 
292.  All  three  bills  eliminate  local  trustees  as  pure  administra- 
tive bodies.     Local  treasurers  are  eliminated. 

Different  Methods  of  Administration. 

"Bill  67  makes  the  Board  of  Administration  the  administrative 
body  of  all  forms  of  service  in  all  the  State  charitable,  penal  and 
correctional  institutions. 

"Bill  29  makes  the  Board  of  Financial  Managers  the  adminis- 
trative body  ('financial  administration  and  management')  of  all 
the  State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions  and  at 
another  point  specifies  that  this  Board  shall  succeed  to  all  the 
,  powers  of  present  boards  of  trustees,  managers  and  commission- 
ers 'relating  to  the  financial  management'  of  all  said  institutions. 
The  bill  recasts  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Char- 
ities into  the  'Commissioners  of  Public  Charities'  and  gives  these 
commissioners  all  rights  and  powers  now  possessed  by  boards  of 
trustees,  managers  and  commissioners  'relative  to  the  curative 
and  correctional  management'  of  all  the  State  charitable,  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  and  also  the  preparation  of  'plans 
and  specifications  for  the  building,  remodeling,  repairing  and 
maintaining'  the  said  institutions,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Financial  Managers.  The  bill  also  gives  the  commissioners 
the  appointment,  under  civil  service,  of  managing  officers  of  all 
State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

"Bill  292  provides  a  State  Commission  of  Control  in  charge  of 
the  purchasing  for  all  the  State  charitable,  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions.  It  is  in  a  large  measure  the  administrative 
body  of  all  of  these  institutions,  particularly  those  now  in  the 
so-called  charitable  group.  However,  this  bill  gives  local  admin- 
istrative powers  to  local  Boards  of  Managers  in  all  institutions 
now  included  in  the  so-called  charitable  group.  It  unifies  the 
local  management  of  the  two  prisons  and  the  reformatory  under 
one  Board  of  Reformatory  and  Prison  Managers.  The  Commis- 
sion of  Control  maintains  a  civil  service  department,  which  su- 
persedes  the   present    State    Civil    Service    Commission    and   the 
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Commission  of  Control  appoints  the  heads  of  all  institutions,  but 
the  local  Boards  of  Managers  remove  heads  of  institutions.  The 
Board  of  Reformatory  and  Prison  Managers  supersedes  the  Board 
of  Prison  Industries  and  the  State  Board  of  Pardons. 

DlFFEBENT  METHODS   OF   SUPERVISION. 

"Bill  67  provides  for  inspection,  supervision  and  recommenda- 
tion by  a  central  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  having 
authority  to  visit  all  State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions. The  bill  provides  for  local  boards  of  visitors  for  each 
of  the  above  institutions,  as  successors  of  present  boards  of  trus- 
tees, managers  and  commissioners,  but  they  have  only  powers  of 
visitation  and  recommendation.  The  boards  of  visitors  are  de- 
pendencies of  the  central  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

"'Bill  29  gives  to  its  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  in  ad- 
dition to  administrative  functions  outlined  above,  visitorial 
power,  etc.,  similar  to  that  bestowed  upon  the  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  in  Bill  67.  It  also  provides  for  local  visitors 
to  replace  boards  of  trustees,  managers  and  commissioners  as  in 
Bill  67. 

''Bill  292  gives  its  State  Commission  of  Control  visitorial  pow- 
ers over  all  State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions. 
No  State  Board  of  Charities  is  mentioned  in  this  bill.  Boards 
of  Managers  (local)  are  provided  for  the  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions. But  these  boards  have  certain  local  administrative 
powers,  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Reforma- 
tory and  Prison  Managers,  as  well  as  visitorial  authority. 

• 

COMPAKATIVE    CoST    OF    THE    SERVICE. 

"In  so  far  as  the  expense  of  the  several  systems  is  specified  in 
the  several  bills  67  will  cost  $36,100  per  annum,  29  will  cost 
$18,000  per  annum,  and  292  will  cost  $56,500  per  annum.  An 
analysis  of  these  totals  follows: 


Item. 


Bill  67. 


Total. 


Board  of  Administration,  salaries 

Board  traveling  expenses 

Fiscal  Supervisor  salary 


Item. 


Board  of  Financial  Managers,  salaries . 
Board  traveling  expenses ; . 


3@ 
3@ 


3© 
3® 


Item. 

Commission  of  Control,  salaries 

Traveling  expenses  Board  members 

Medical  Inspectors'  salary 

Board  of  Prison  Managers,  salary . . 


$7,500 
1,200 


Bill  29. 


So, 000 
1,000 


Bill  292. 


1@ 
■1® 

S7,500 
5,000 

S27,000 
6,000 
5,000 

18,000 

5® 

1® 
4® 

SI, 200 

4,000 
3,500 

S36,100 


Total. 


$18,000 


Total. 


856,500 


"Please  let  me  make  it  clear  that  there  are  other  heavy  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  administration  of  each  of  tuese  bills, 
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but  they  are  not  specified  therein  and  must  be  worlted  out  into 
appropriation  bills  to  meet  any  service  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly may  establish. 

Distinctive  Features, 
pbofessional  and  business  administration. 

"Bill  67  subordinates  business  administration  to  professional 
administration,  but  leaves  large  business  powers  in  the  hands  of 
superintendents  and  wardens.  By  professional  administration  I 
mean  administration  of  each  institution  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
for  which  the  State  created  it. 

"Bill  2D  subordinates  professional  to  business  administration, 
but  provides  for  an  extended  professional  administration.  Super- 
intendents are  not  given  an  efficient  voice  in  matters  of  purchase. 

"Bill  292  subordinates  professional  to  business  administration. 

PENAL    INSTITUTIONS    SEPARATE    AND    UNIFIED. 

"Bill  67  treats  each  prison  and  the  reformatory  as  a  separate 
institution. 

"Bill  29  does  the  same. 

"Bill  292  consolidates  the  two  prisons  and  reformatory  with  the 
Illinois  Penitentiary  at  Joliet  as  the  head  institution  and  the 
Illinois  Southern  Penitentiary  at  Chester  and  the  Illinois  State 
Reformatory  at  Pontiac  as  branches  thereof.  The  warden  at 
Joliet  is  the  head  of  all  three  institutions.  The  warden  at 
Chester  and  the  superintendent  at  Pontiac  are  his  assistants  or 
deputies. 

PRISON     INDUSTRIES     AND     PARDON     BOARDS. 

"Bill  67  supersedes  the  Board  of  Prison  Industries  with  the 
Board  of  Administration. 

"Bill  29  does  the  same  with  the  Board  of  Financial  Managers. 

"Bill  292  does  the  same  with  its  Board  of  Reformatory  and 
Prison  Managers  and,  with  the  same  board,  it  supersedes  the 
State  Board  of  Pardons,  which  the  other  bills  do  not  mention. 

CIVIL   SERVICE. 

"Bill  292  supersedes  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  with  a 
department  of  its  Commission  of  Control  and  extends  civil  service 
to  all  institutions  under  the  Commission.  The  other  bills  extend 
civil  service  to  all  employes  of  the  State  charitable,  penal  and 
correctional  institutions,  including  superintendents  and  wardens, 
but  do  not  supersede  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission.  Bill  67 
exempts  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  from  civil  service. 

PSYCHOLOGIST   FOR   REFORMATORY    AND    PRISONS. 

"Bills  67  and  29  provide  for  psychopathic  service  in  the  prisons 
and  reformatory.  Bill  292  specifically  provides  for  a  psychologist 
for  the  prisons  and  reformatory. 

CODIFICATION  OF  PENAL  LAWS. 

"Bill  292  codifies  several  sections  from  the  penal  statutes.  In 
section  37,  chapter  108  (Kurd's  Revised  Statutes,  1908,  page  1599) 
it  includes,  as  a  prohibited  'cruel  punishment,'  (see  section  73 
pages  47-48  of  Bill  292)  'such  as  hanging  up  to  the  bars,  etc' 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONS  RESTRICTED. 

"Bill  292  places  restrictions  on  the  employment  or  re-instate- 
ment  of  persons  in  the  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  service, 
I  think  as  in  the  Indiana  law.  The  two  sections  bearing  on 
this  point  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  67.  Employment  of  persons  restricted.]  No  one  in 
charge  of  and  connected  with  any  of  the  institutions  mentioned 
in  this  Act,  or  the  institutions  to  which  this  Act  implies,  shall 
appoint,  promote,  re-instate,  suspend  or  discharge  any  person 
employed  or  seeking  employment  by  the  authorities  of  any  such 
institution  at  the  request  of  any  executive,  administrative  or 
judicial  officer,  clerk  or  employe  of  any  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State,  or  any  of  the  political  divisions  of  said  State; 
nor  shall  any  said  public  officer,  or  body  or  any  member  or  mem- 
bers elect  thereof,  or  candidate  for,  directly  or  indirectly,  advo- 
cate, oppose  or  otherwise  interfere  on  or  make  any  request,  rec- 
ommendation, endorsement,  requirement  or  certificate  relative  to, 
and  the  same  if  made  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  or  be  in  any  way  regarded  or  permitted  to  infiuence 
or  control  the  appointment  or  promotion  and  re-instatement  or 
retention  of  any  person  employed  or  seeking  employment,  by 
authorities  of  any  such  institutions,  and  no  such  person  shall 
solicit,  obtain,  exhibit  or  otherwise  make  use  of  any  such  official 
request  at  the  recommendation  or  certificate  or  endorsement  of 
any  act  of  any  existing  or  desired  employment  by  a  public  service 
corporation. 

"  'Sec.  68.  Penalties.]  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
($50.00)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  for  each 
offense.' 

composition  of  major  boards. 

''Bill  67  provides  for  a  Board  of  Administration  of  three  ex- 
perts, one  over  the  group  of  institutions  for  mental  and  nervous 
defectives,  one  over  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  one  over 
general  State  charitable  institutions  and  the  department  for  the 
visitation  of  children,  all  appointed  for  good  behavior.  This 
Board  employs  a  fiscal  supervisor.  This  bill  provides  for  seven 
members  of  its  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  each  for  a 
seven  year  term. 

"Bill  29  provides  for  a  Board  of  Financial  Managers  of  three 
persons,  no  qualifications  specified  except  that  one  shall  be  of  the 
minority  party.  The  term  is  five  years.  The  present  Board  of 
Charities  members  are  retained,  but  future  appointments  shall 
be  of  one  expert  in  insanity,  one  expert  in  charities  and  children, 
one  expert  in  penal  and  reformatory  matters,  and  two  shall  be 
women,  and  two  shall  be  from  the  minority  party,  making  a 
board  of  five.    The  term  is  five  years. 

"Bill  292  provides  for  a  State  Commission  of  Control  of  five, 
one  experienced  in  the  institutional  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane,  one  an  expert  in  civil  service,  one  a  business  man  qual- 
ified to  supervise  clerical  assistants  and  direct,  or  advise,  in  fiscal 
matters,  one  an  engineer  and  architect,  and  one  an  attorney  of 
not  less  than  ten  years  standing.  The  term  is  five  years.  This 
bill  practically  makes  the  Board  of  Reformatory  and  Prison 
Managers  a  major  body.  There  are  five  members,  not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  or  affiliated  with  the  same 
political  party.    The  term  is  five  years. 


CLASSIFICATION    OF   PEISON   AND   EEFOKMATORY   INMATES. 

"Bill  992  attempts  to  bring  about  a  better  classiflcation  than  is 
made  by  the  courts  in  sentencing  persons  to  the  two  prisons  and 
the  reformatory.  It  makes,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing,  one  insti- 
tution of  the  three  and  provides  that  all  sentenced  persons  shall 
be  sent  to  Joliet,  graded  there  and  distributed,  the  habitual  of- 
fenders to  Chester,  the  first  or  slight  offenders  to  remain  at 
Joliet,  and  youths  to  be  sent  to  Pontiac.  This  provision  ot  29d 
presents  an  effort  to  legally  arrange  for  a  more  satisfactory  clas- 
sification than  obtains  now.  This  was  attempted  under  Sec- 
tion 15,  Chapter  123,  Kurd's  Revised  Statutes  (page  1739  of  1908 
Edition)  but  was  rendered  null  by  the  Supreme  Court  (see  Illi- 
nois Reports,  Vol.  195.     The  People  v.  Mallary-.) 

••Neither  67  nor  20  attempts  to  do  this,  but,  as  stated,  each 
treats  the  two  prisons  and  the  reformatory  as  separate  institu- 

^^'^'I^'have  tried  to  learn  whether  292  provides  a  constitutional 
method  of  classification,  but  two  competent  attorneys  declined  to 
express  an  opinion  unless  they  could  give  exhaustive  study  to 
the  subject.    One  said  it  would  take  about  six  months  study. 

References  to  the  Governor. 

"All  three  bills  place  the  appointment  and  removal  of  all 
boards  and  commissions  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor;  appoint- 
ments with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

"The  reports  of  all  major  boards  are  made  to  the  Governor. 
''Bill  67  provides  that  the  Board  of  Administration,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,'  shall  present  the  institution  appropria- 
tion needs  to  the  Legislature  and  that  the  said  Board  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  Governor  'such  information  regarding  appropriations 
asked  for  as  may  be  required;'  that  the  Board  of  Chanties  and 
Corrections  'when  directed  by  the  Governor,'  shall  investigate 
the  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions;  and,  codifying 
'an  act  to  promote  the  care  and  curative  treatment  of  the  insane 
approved  June  4,  1907;  in  force  July  1,  1907  (Kurd's  Revised 
Statutes,  1908,  Chapter  23,  Sections  279-295),  preserves  (292-14. 
page  297)  the  function  of  the  Governor  re  transfer  of  county 
insane  asylums  to  the  State,  but  relieves  tbe  Governor  from 
the  responsibility  of  the  approval  (279-1  page  294)  of  districts 
mapped  out  for  State  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Bill  67  opens  the 
records  of  boards  of  visitors  to  the  Governor  or  any  one  ap- 
pointed by  him.  .   ,. 

''Bill  29  provides  re  Governor  and  institution  appropriations, 
the  same  as  does  Bill  67.  Ditto  as  to  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  and  local  visitors'  records.  .  ^     ^     , 

"Bill  s'9''  provides  that  the  State  Commission  of  Control  may 
appoint  a  medical  inspector  and  fix  his  salary,  'subject  to  the  ap- 
proval in  writing  of  the  Governor,  not  to  exceed  five  thousand 
dollars;'  that  no  State  hospitals  (for  the  insane)  or  unusual  im- 
provements or  repairs  shall  be  erected  or  made  'except  upon  plans 
and  specifications  to  be  approved  by  the  commission  and  the 
Governor-'  that  members  of  boards  of  managers  failing  to  at- 
tend board  meetings  for  six  months  shall  cease  to  be  members, 
unless  excused  by  the  Governor;  that  records  of  boards  of  man- 
agers shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Governor  or  any  per- 
son appointed  by  him;  that  the  Commission  of  Control,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  may  abolish  the  office  of  any  resident 
officer  or  employe;  that  the  commission,  with  the  approval  in 
writing  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Auditor. 
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shall  fix  the  annual  salaries  of  resident  officers;  that  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  suit  shall  be  instituted  by  the  Attorney 
General  'or  by  such  counsel  as  the  Governor  or  Attorney  General 
may  designate'  upon  the  certificate  of  the  commi'ssion  that  ac- 
quiring the  proprety  is  necessary,  the  project  to  be  approved  and 
endorsed  by  the  Governor;  that  contracts  for  buildings  and  im- 
provements may  be  let  by  the  commission  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  State  Auditor;  that  the  Board  of  Reforma- 
tory and  Prison  Managers  shall  make  rules  to  be  approved,  an- 
nulled or  modified  by  the  Governor  and  the  Senate;  that  the 
Governor  shall  visit  the  prisons  and  reformatory  semi-annually 
and  oftener,  if  he  shall  deem  it  best,  and  make  inquiries  into 
various  mattei's;  that  the  Governor  is  empowered  to  grant  to  any 
prisoner  a  certificate  of  restoration  to  all  his  rights  of  citizen- 
ship; that  the  salary  of  the  psychologist  may  be  fixed  by  the 
commission  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor;  that  the 
Governor  and  State  Auditor  are  to  approve  the  sureties  on  the 
bonds  ($25,000)  of  each  member  of  each  Board  of  Managers;  and 
that  no  employing  officer  shall  make  any  appointment  or  re- 
instatement or  cause  any  promotion  or  discharge  at  the  request 
of  any  executive  officer  of  any  department  of  the  State  govern- 
ment or  any  political  division  thereof,  with  penalty.  For  details 
of  this  last  item  please  see  Sections  67  and  68  quoted  on  page  28 
of  this  volume. 

Remarks. 

"Bill  67  has  influenced  the  framers  of  bills  29  and  292.  Bill  29 
copies  whole  sections  from  Bill  61.  Bill  202  presents  descriptive 
phraseology  found  in  Bill  67.  The  fundamental  differences  of 
method,  to  bring  about  essentially  the  same  result,  are  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing. 

"So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  the  Senate  Committee  on  Char- 
itable, Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions  has  heard  Dr.  Frank 
Billings,  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Dr. 
James  L.  Greene  and  Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata  argue  for  the  principles 
of  Bill  67;  Ex-Senator  Orville  F.  Berry,  for  the  principles  of  Bill 
29;  and  Senator  Walter  I.  Manny,  for  the  principles  of  Bill  292." 

Board  Criticises  Amendments. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Charitable,  Penal  and  Correctional  Insti- 
tutions gave  hearings  on  all  these  bills.  The  committee  finally  notified 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  that  it  was  ready  to  report  out  a  com- 
mittee bill,  which  was  Senator  Hay's  bill,  amended  to  include  some 
of  the  features  of  the  other  bills  and,  further,  by  the  elimination  of 
managing  officers  from  the  provisions  of  the  State  Civil  Service  law; 
by  the  reduction  of  salaries  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Administration 
from  $7,500  per  annum  to  $5,000  per  annum;  and  by  shortening  the 
term  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Administration  from  good  behavior 
to  four  years,  all  the  terms  to  expire  within  the  term  of  any  one  Gov- 
ernor. Our  Board  was  asked  whether  it  could  endorse  such  a  measure. 
Whereupon  we  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  proposed  amendments  of  Sen- 
ate Bill  67,  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Charitable,  Penal  and 
Correctional  Institutions,  to  form  a  substitute  committee  bill,  we 
deprecate  the  elimination  of  managing  officers  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  State  Civil  Service  law,  we  deprecate  the  reduction 
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of  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Administration 
from  $7,500  per  annum  to  $5,000  per  annum;  and  we  strenuously 
protest  against  shortening  the  term  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Administration  to  four  (4)  years;  and,  if  it  cannot  be  for  good 
behavior,  that  it  should  be  for  six  years,  or  eight  years  or  ten 
years.  We  regard  it  absolutely  vital  to  the  usefulness  of  this 
measure  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Administration  and  the  appointment  of  managing  officers  shall 
be  independent  of  political  control," 

Salient  Principles  in  448. 

Thereupon  the  measure  was  amended  again  in  committee^  after  a 
hearing,  and  was  reported  out  on  April  22,  1909,  by  tlie  committee  with 
a  favorable  recommendation.  The  leading  features  of  tliis  bill  (448), 
when  thus  reported  out,  were : 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Administration  for  good 
behavior  composed  of  one  alienist,  one  penologist,  one  person 
experienced  in  general  charities  and  the  care  of  delinquent,  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children,  one  fiscal  supervisor,  and  one 
member  designated  in  the  appointment  as  the  president. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  Charities  and  Corrections  Commis- 
sion v.iiich  was  to  be  the  re-incarnation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charifies  with  all  its  administrative  and  quasi-administrative 
functions  shorn  away,  leaving  a  purely  visitorial,  inquisitorial 
and  recommending  board. 

3.  The  inclusion  of  the  two  prisons  and  the  reformatory  with 
the  charitable  institutions  under  one  board. 

4.  The  purchase  of  all  supplies  by  the  one  Board  of  Admin- 
istration. 

5.  All  of  the  modern  approved  ideas  that  had  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully in  other  states  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  their  wards. 

Board  of  Charities  Endorses  448. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  on  April  27  adopted  the  following 
minute  endorsing  the  committee  bill : 

"We  desire  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Charitable,  Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions  upon 
the  excellent  measure  it  has  drafted  and  recommended  to  the 
Senate  for  passage,  in  Senate  Bill  448. 

"We  approve  of  the  bill  and  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  it.  It  is  a 
bill,  that,  in  our  judgment,  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  best 
minds  in  business,  professional,  and  philanthropic  circles.  It 
presents  no  experiments.  It  is  a  practical  combination  made 
from  three  bills,  introduced  at  this  session  from  diverse  sources, 
of  administrative,  inspectional,  and  critical  forms  of  service  that 
have  been  tried  with  success  in  Illinois  and  other  American 
states. 

"The  reporting  out  of  Bill  448,  in  our  judgment,  indicates  that 
the  Senate  Committee  is  anxious  to  place  the  administration  of 
the  institutions  above  party  or  factional  strife.  The  bill  was 
drafted  and  agreed  to  by  Republicans  and  Democrats.  It  came 
from  the  committee  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

"The  Board  of  Charities  hopes  that  the  bill  will  pass  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  without  modification.  The  vital  points 
of  the  bill  consist  of  a  central  administrative  body  made  up  of 
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specialists  on  mental  diseases,  education  and  general  charities, 
penology,  and  business  or  commercial  qualifications;  of  a  good 
behavior  term  for  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Administration, 
of  a  salary  of  $7,500,  sufficient  to  tempt  properly  qualified  in- 
dividuals to  accept  places  upon  the  board;  the  continuation  of  an 
inquisitorial  body  like  the  present  board  of  charities;  the  exten- 
sion of  civil  service  to  the  employes  of  the  prisons  and  reform- 
atory, and  the  plans  for  a  practical  and  successful  administration 
of  the  institutions  along  economic  and  scientifically  curative 
lines. 

"The  Board  believes  that  these  essentials  of  the  bill  should 
not  be  modified. 

"We  believe  bill  448  will  work  the  greatest  good  for  the  many 
and  should  receive  the  support  of  all  individuals,  even  though 
\  some  may  be  affected  disadvantageously  by  the  new  system  and 
no  Individual  should  stand  in  the  way  of  what  is  designed  to 
provide  a  means  of  permanent  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  18,000  wards  of  the  State  now  in  the  charitable,  penal  and 
correctional  institutions,  and  the  many  who  may  come  after 
them." 

Political  Mutilation  in  the  Senate. 

So  far  so  good.  But  when  448  came  up  in  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion, on  May  6th  and  May  11th,  a  systematic  mutilation  resulted.  First 
an  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  the  prisons  and  the  reformatory.  It 
failed.  Upon  a  motion  to  reconsider,  however,  this  attack  succeeded. 
Out  went  the  prisons  and  the  reformatory.  The  qualifications  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Administration  were  attacked.  The  attack  suc- 
ceeded. The  amendment  specified  five  members  without  qualifications, 
except  that  one  of  the  five  should  be  designated  as  president.  The 
tenure  for  good  behavior  was  assailed.  A  four  year  term  replaced  it. 
The  salaries,  which  had  been  placed  at  $7,500  per  annum  for  each 
member  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  were  reduced  to  $5,000.  The 
Board  of  Administration,  it  was  specified,  should  not  have  more  than 
three  of  its  members  affiliated  with  the  same  political  party.  In  cutting 
out  the  qualifications,  those  for  the  fiscal  supervisor  were  eliminated. 
This  left  the  bill  crippled  in  that  a  careful  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  duties  of  the  fiscal  supervisor  remained  therein,  but  no  fiscal 
supervisor  was  created  to  execute  them. 

We  do  not  care  to  descend  into  personalities  nor  to  deny  any  indi- 
vidual, or  individuals,  the  right  to  his  or  their  opinion,  but  it  should 
be  stated  here  that  much  of  the  mutilation  of  this  measure  was  for 
purposes  of  spoils  politics,  the  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tions being  a  secondary  consideration. 

.    Repudiates  the  Amended  Bill. 

Our  Board,  on  May  14th,  publicly  repudiated  the  amended  bill,  in  the 
following  statement: 

"On  April  27th  last,  we  endorsed  the  bill  reported  out  favor- 
ably by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Charitable,  Penal  and  Reforma- 
tory Institutions  as  Senate  Bill  448,  although  it  omitted  one  im- 
portant feature  of  our  bill,  viz.:   the  extension  of  the  merit  law 
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to  the  superintendents  of  State  institutions  embraced  in  the 
measure.  This  bill  has  been  emasculated  by  amendments  with- 
drawing the  safeguards  against  political  use  of  the  charity  ser- 
vice. The  safeguards  removed  are  the  expert  qualifications  and 
the  tenure  of  office  during  good  behavior  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Administration;  and  we  believe,  also,  that  the  ablest 
men  cannot  be  secured  for  the  salaries  reduced  from  $7,500  each 
per  annum  to  $5,000.  The  penal  and  reformatory  institutions 
have  been  cut  out.  In  our  judgment  the  measure,  as  it  now 
stands,  would  fasten  upon  the  State  a  service  more  objection- 
able than  the  present  system.  We  hope  the  bill  will  fail  of  pas- 
sage." 

Eesurrection,  Amendment  and  Passage  of  448. 

In  its  amended  form  the  bill,  of  course,  went  to  the  House.  Inas- 
much as  the  organization  of  the  House  was. antagonistic  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  amended  bill  slept  there;  and  everybody  thought 
it  was  dead.  However,  there  was  an  awakening.  Apparently  there 
was  a  mutual  desire  to  prepare  a  charities  bill,  with  such-  necessary 
compromises  and  concessions  to  the  various  interests  involved  as  would 
make  an  acceptable  measure,  which  could  be  improved  by  subsequent 
general  assemblies.  On  May  27th,  three  days  before  the  date  set  for 
final  adjournment,  conference  committees  were  appointed  unofficially. 
The  House  passed  the  board  of  control  bill,  which  died  in  the  Senate 
a  year  before.  The  conference  committees  met  at  once.  They  heard 
representatives  of  various  interests.  They  drafted  a  bill  based  upon 
the  Senate  bill  with  certain  concessions  to  the  State  Hoard  of  Chari- 
ties, in  view  of  its  public  repudiation  of  the  amended  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate.  They  also  repaired  the  rents  and  tears  which  destroyed 
the  symmetry  of  the  measure.  The  conferees  imanimously  reported 
out  this  bill.  After  the  usual  parliamentary  procedure  it  passed  both 
houses. 

Bill  Approved  as  a  Compuo?*iise. 

However,  in  the  early  hours  of  a  Sunday  morning,  May  oi).  the  record 
shows  that  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  reconsider.  There  was 
something  mysterious  about  the  transaction.  The  motion  was  made, 
it  was  openly  charged,  in  the  interest  of  the  local  treasurers  and  the 
small  merchants  who  saw  a  loss  of  business  and  political  prestige  in  the 
centralization  of  the  moneys  of  the  State  in  the  State  treasury  and  in 
the  concentration  of  purchase?  in  a  central  board.  It  was  stated,  upon 
what  authority  we  do  not  know,  that  the  bill  was  thus  held  up.  because 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  did  not  want  it.  Tliercupon  the  following 
data  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Senator  Logan  Hay  as  representing 
the  true  attitude  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  toward  the  bill: 

Dr.  Frajs^k  Billings,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 
"The  conference  committee  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
charity  service  of  the  State  of  Illinois  does  not  contain  all  the 
provisions  for  which  I,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities, have  stood.     Nevertheless,  I  consider  the  bill,  as  it  passed 
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both  houses,  to  he  a  measure  for  the  administration  of  State 
charities  equal  to  or  better  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  As  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  as  a 
citizen  who  is  most  desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  sort  of  cura- 
tive, improvemental  and  kindly  care  for  the  various  wards  of 
the  State,  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  of  Illinois  will 
not  reconsider  the  measure  and  that  it  may  go  to  the  Governor 
as  it  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature." 

Miss  Julia  C.  Latiirop,  member  of  the  Board:  "I  earnestly 
deprecate  those  features  in  the  conference  committee  bill  which 
make  the  Board  of  Administration  a  political  body  and  the  loss 
of  other  provisions  in  the  board's  original  bill;  but  the  present 
bill  also  contains  much  which  is  invaluable  in  my  judgment.  I 
believe  it  is  best  that  the  measure  become  a  law  at  this  time, 
leaving  modifications  to  the  future." 

De.  J.  T.  McAnally,  member  of  the  Board:  "The  new  board 
of  control  bill  falls  far  short  of  what  the  Board  of  Charities 
have  stood  for,  but  I  accept  it  as  a  reasonably  fair  compromise, 
believing  it  to  be  an  improvement  over  present  plan." 

Mrs.  Clara  P.  Bourland,  member  of  the  Board:  "Though  the 
bill  passed  is  a  great  disappointment  in  some  important  particu- 
lars, in  view  of  the  situation  I  am  in  favor  of  accepting  it  as  a 
compromise  measure." 

Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  the  remaining  member  of  the  Board,  was 
in  Europe.  Before  he  left  he  stated  that  he  would  agree  to  any 
question  of  policy  that  arose  during  his  absence  as  determined 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Board. 

After  the  Senator  who  moved  to  reconsider  read  the  foregoing  state- 
ments he  withdrew  his  motion  and  the  bill  went  to  your  Excellency's 
desk.    You  approved  it  on  June  15,  1909. 

Analysis  of  the  New  Statute. 

The  new  law  provides  for  the  administration  of  the  State  charitable 
institutions  by  a  Board  of  Administration  consisting  of  five  persons 
serving  in  six  year  over-lapping  terms,  each  receiving  a  salary  of  $6,000 
per  annum,  and  necessary  traveling  expenses.  One  person  appointed 
on  this  board  must  be  qualified  by  experience  to  advise  the  board  re- 
garding the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  feeble-minded  and  epil- 
eptic. Another  member  is  designated  by  the  Governor  to  be  the  presi- 
dent. The  remaining  three  members  must  be  reputable  citizens.  Of 
the  five  members  not  more  than  three  shall  belong  to  the  same  political 
party.  This  Board  is  given  absolute  authority  for  the  appointment  and 
discharge  of  employes,  under  civil  service,  and  for  making  contracts  for 
purchases  of  all  materials  and  supplies  and  in  every  way  is  given  au- 
thority to  administer  the  institutions. 

The  system  of  inspection,  investigation,  criticism  and  recommendation 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Charities  Commission,  which  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  administration.  It  is  composed  of  five  non-salaried  mem- 
bers serving  for  five  year  over-lapping  terms,  and  not  more  than  three 
shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party.  The  expent^o  of  the  members 
of  this  commission  are  paid. 
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The  Charities  Commission  has  general  supervision  over  a  board  of 
visitors  for  each  State  charitable  institution,  each  said  board  being  com- 
posed of  three  members,  one  a  woman.  These  boards  serve  without  pay, 
except  for  their  expenses,  and  are  without  any  administrative  authority 
whatever,  but  are  perfectly  free  to  visit,  inspect,  criticise  and  recommend. 
They  report  to  the  Charities  Commission. 

The  Charities  Commission  further  has  supervision  over  boards  of 
county  auxiliary  visitors,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  physician,  and  one  may 
be  a  woman.  These  boards  serve  without  salary  and  they  are  paid  not 
to  exceed  $5.00  per  annum  for  the  expenses  of  each  member.  Each 
board  visits  the  jail  and  almshouse  in  its  county  and  makes  an  annual 
report  thereon  to  the  Charities  Commission.  The  auxiliary  boards  are 
composed  of  three  members  each. 

The  medical  and  nursing  service  provided  in  the  new  law  is  of  the 
highest  known  type.  The  statute  creates  and  perpetuates  the  State 
Psychopathic  Institute,  existing  previously  only  by  grace  of  an  appro- 
priation, for  the  education  of  physicians  and  for  research  into  the  causes 
and  cure  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity.  It  provides  for  occupation 
of  inmates,  for  the  boarding  out  of  insane  in  family  homes  and  for  after 
care  of  insane  patients  paroled  or  discharged  as  cured  from  State  hospi- 
tals. It  provides  for  the  ultimate  care  of  all  public  insane  in  the  State 
in  State  hospitals.  It  regulates  private  hospitals  for  the  insane.  It 
provides  for  reimbursements  to  the  State,  by  insane  patients,  or  relatives 
or  friends,  who  are  able  or  willing  to  pay,  for  maintenance. 

It  provides  for  rigid  investigations  by  either  the  Board  of  Administra- 
tion or  the  Charities  Commission  with  court  powers.  The  old  Board  of 
Charities  did  not  have  the  power  to  issue  supoenas.  The  new  law  gives 
power  to  make  investigations  that  will  get  at  the  truth. 

It  legally  establishes  the  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  and  facilitates  its  growth  by  permitting  various  governmental 
bodies  to  pay  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  attend  its  sessions. 

It  also  provides  for  conferences,  at  least  annually,  of  the  Board  of 
Administration,  the  Charities  Commission  and  heads  of  institutions  to 
''consider  in  detail  all  questions  relating  to  the  treatment  and  care  of 
the  insane,  epileptics,  the  feeble-minded,  delinquents  and  the  poor  and 
other  wards  of  the  State  and  all  questions  of  management  and  improve- 
ment of  institutions  caring  for  such  wards." 

It  extends  the  civil  service  to  all  employes  of  the  State  charitable  in- 
stitutions except  superintendents  and  to  all  employes  of  the  Board  of 
Administration  and  of  the  Charities  Commission.  Under  this  new  law 
fifty  additional  positions  pass  under  the  civil  service  statute,  carrying 
with  them  an  annual  pay  roll  of  $52,000. 

It  provides  for  the  ultimate  removal  of  all  feeble-minded  women  and 
children  from  county  almshouses  to  the  Lincoln  State  School  and 
Colony. 

It  provides  for  the  inspection  and  investigation  of  out  door  poor  relief, 
children's  home  finding  societies,  orphanages,  and  lying-in  hospitals. 

On  complaint  in  writing  of  two  reputable  citizens,  it  permits  visits 
and  inspections  of  any  charitable  society,  institution  or  association  which 
appeals  to  the  public  for  aid  or  is  supported  by  trust  funds.    When  such 
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organizations  are  inspected,  the  Board  of  Administration,  making  the 
inspection,  shall  report  to  the  Governor  upon  their  efficiency,  economy 
and  usefulness. 

It  provides  that  "no  county,  city  or  village  shall  erect,  add  to  or  re- 
model a  jail,  almshouse,  infirmary,  house  of  correction  or  workhouse 
without  first  submitting  plans  and  specifications  therefor  to  the  Board 
of  Administration  for  its  criticism  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  same." 

It  provides  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Administration  shall 
devote  tlieir  whole  time  to  their  work  for  the  State  and  engage  in  no 
other  gainful  occupation  or  pursuit. 

The  new  statute  rips  somewhat  fearlessly  into  the  charities  code  of 
1869  and  1874,  but  apparently  the  efficient  provisions  of  both  old  codes 
are  preserved  in  a  simpler  and  more  sharply  differentiated  form. 

Politics  Still  in  Major  Boards. 

We  regret  that  the  Legislature  could  not  see  its  way  to  rise  above  con- 
siderations of  political  expediency  and  enact  a  law  that  would  prescribe 
experience  and  aptitude  as  sole  qualifications  for  appointments  on  the 
new  central  boards.  However,  while  the  law  recognizes  our  political 
form  of  government  in  the  appointment  of  four-fifths  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Administration  and  in  the  bipartisan  complexion 
of  the  Board  of  Administration  and  of  the  Charities  Commission,  any 
Governor  can  make  such  appointments  as  fall  to  him  en  a  basis  of  quali- 
fications for  a  highly  specialized  service  and  not  on  a  basis  of  political 
value.  Hence,  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Governors  who  make 
appointments  under  this  law.  Obviously,  we  believe  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State  desire  the  appointment  of  persons  qualified 
by  experience  and  aptitude  rather  than  by  political  value.  Civil  Service 
presents  a  safeguard  against  political  appoii^tees  in  the  institutions,  (ex- 
cept for  superintendents)  and  for  emplo3'es  of  the  two  central  boards. 

In  respect  to  the  machinery  for  administration  we  believe  the  new  law 
has  the  most  efficient  equipment  that  has  been  devised  for  any  state 
in  the  Union. 

The  new  statute  goes  fully  into  effect  tomorrow.  It  can  serve  the  un- 
fortunates of  the  State  well  or  it  can  create  havoc.  "Wliat  those  en- 
trusted with  its  administration  will  do  with  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that,  as  soon  as  the  weak  points  of  the  new 
statute  are  determined  by  the  experience  of  its  administration,  there 
be  made  a  codification  of  all  the  public  charity  statutes  of  Illinois,  with 
such  amendments  to  the  various  statutes  as  seem  justified,  and  that  this 
codification  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  for  its  consideration. 
We  hope  that,  if  this  is  done,  the  time  will  be  ripe  for  the  elimination  of 
the  possibility  of  politics  in  the  Board  of  Administration  and  in  the 
Charities  Commission,  for  the  recognition  of  experience  and  fitness  as 
the  great  tests  of  availability  for  membership  in  these  bodies,  for  the 
term  of  office  for  good  behavior,  for  salaries  equal  to  those  paid  for  com- 
parable service  in  private  enterprises,  and  for  the  extension  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice to  superintendents  and  managing  officers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


APPEOi-iaATIONS. 

In  working  out  appropriation  recommendations  for  the  General  As- 
semblies sitting  in  190?  and  1909  our  Board  proceeded  on  the  basis  of 
architectural  and  engineering  surveys,  upon  the  opinions  of  superin- 
tendents and  trustees  and  upon  our  own  judgment  of  needs  of  existing 
institutions  and  of  new  institutions  required  for  a  satisfactory  charity 
service. 

The  architectural  and  engineering  surveys,  Avhich  were  the  basis  of  ap- 
propriations recommended  for  extraordinary  physical  rehabilitation,  were 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Architect.  Your  Excellency 
and  our  Board  had  estimated  roughly  that  about  $500,000  would  be  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  We  were  astounded  when  the  State  Architect, 
on  the  basis  of  expert  surveys,  reported*  the  estimated  cost  of  putting 
the  institutions  in  first  class  physical  condition  to  b.  $2,670,000.  The 
appropriation  of  such  an  amount  for  this  purpose  by  one  Legislature 
was  out  of  the  question.  A  confereuce  was  held  to  reduce  the  amount 
by  the  elimination  of  all  items  that  were  not  essential  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  inmates  and  to  prevent  waste  in  operating  the  institutions 
and  by  the  absorption  of  as  many  items  as  possible  into  the  customary 
repair  and  improvement  requests.  This  conference  was  attended  by 
your  Excellency,  the  State  Architect  and  his  consulting  engineer,  super- 
intendents and  trustees  of  institutions  and  our  Board.  As  the  result 
of  eliminations  the  items  remaining,  which  represented  imperative  needs, 
not  classed  with  usual  repairs  and  improvements,  totaled  $637,380. 
This  M'as  recommended  to  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  for  the  two 
years  ending  June  30,  1909,  and  as  a  basis  for  additional  appropriations 
by  subsequent  legislatures. 

Tn  response  to  the  request  for  $637,380  for  extraordinary  purposes 
the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  appropriated  $398,156.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign  which  is  recent  history  and  which  we  shall  not 
repeat  here. 


*  The  detailed  report  was  extremely  voluminous.  It  never  has  been  printed,  except  for  one  insti- 
tution (Lincoln.  Governor's  message  to  the  Forty-Fifth  General  Assembly,  May  2.3, 1908,  pages  11-14.) 
However,  a  summary  may  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  committee  report  on  pages  279-280  of  the  1906  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  under  the  heading  "Improvement  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  Equip- 
ment." 
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Moneys  Asked  and  Allowed. 

The  following  are  comparative  tables  showing  the  amounts  asked  of 
the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  General  Assemblies  and  the  amounts 
allowed  by  those  legislatures,  also  vetoes;  not  including  appropriations 
asked  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities'  own  use: 

FORTY-FIFTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY— 1907. 


Fund. 


Recommended 


Allowed . 


Ordinary 

New  buildings 

Specials 

Epileptic  colony 

state  sanatorium  for  consumptives 

etoed  on  advice  of  board 

Amount  not  allowed 


84,729,000  00 

1,398,000  00 

1,262,916  00 

265,000  00 

150,000  00 


r. 804, 916  00 
3,878,402  00 


$926,514  00 
290,000  00 


1,216,514  00 


$4,800,000  00 

1,102,000  00 

976,402  00 


$6,878,402  00 


FORTY-SIXTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY— 1909. 


Fund. 


Recommended . 


Allowed. 


Ordinary 

New  buildings 

Specials 

Complete  State  care 

Taking  over  Dunning.. . 

Insane  epileptics 

Improvable  epileptics. . . 
New  hospital  for  insane . 

Amount  not  allowed 


$5,701,880  00 

1,319,500  00 

1,203,031  80 

68,000  00 

385,740  00 

673,500  00 

110,000  00 

110,000  00 


$4,885,000  00 
358,000  00 
798,315  00 


$9,571,651  80 
6,041,315  00 


$3,530,336  80 


*  $6,041,315  00 


By  consulting  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
appropriated  for  maintenance  in  1909  is  $85,000  more  than  was  appro- 
priated for  the  same  purpose  in  1907,  but  that  the  amount  appropriated 
for  new  buildings  and  specials  in  1909  is  $923,087  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  same  purposes  in  1907.  The  explanation  of  the 
falling  off  in  the  appropriation  for  new  buildings  and  specials  is  that  in 
1907  the  State  had  a  cash  balance  of  $3,254,000,  which  was  apportioned 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  various  State  institutions  and  departments. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  secure  adequate  appropriations  for  the  charitable  institutions, 
but  it  always  has  been  willing  to  help  appropriation  committees  cut  in- 
telligently when  cuts  were  necessar}^,  whenever  its  assistance  was  invited. 


*  This  total  includes  the  following  emergency  appropriations:    $15,000  for  maintenance  at  Elgin 
and  $23,030  to  complete  and  furnish  the  new  psychopathic  hospital  at  Kankakee. 
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Boaiid's  Position  on  Appropriations. 

The  following  minute  adopted  by  our  Board  on  May  16,  1909,  is  per- 
tinent here : 

"Our  recommendations  for  institution  appropriations,  $9,679,301 
(for  ttie  two  years  ending  June  30,  1911)  present  the  combined 
judgment  of  superintendents,  trustees  and  the  Board  of  Char- 
ities, as  to  the  needs  of  the  next  two  years.  There  is  not  space 
to  discuss  the  needs  of  each  institution  liere. 

"By  act  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  Illinois  is  committed  to 
state  care  of  the  insane.  The  1908  census  of  almshouses,  outside 
of  Cook  county,  showed  that  only  365  insane  persons  remained  in 
them.  Room  must  be  made  for  these  365  and  for  a  net  annual 
increase  of  317  new  cases.  It  is  unnecessary  to  count  the  2,000 
insane  in .  the  Cook  county  institution  in  this  calculation,  be- 
cause when  the  State  takes  over  Dunning,  as  provided  in  the 
1907  law.  Cook  county  will  give  land,  buildings  and  equipment. 
The  capacity  of  the  buildings  so  transferred  will  take  care  of 
the  normal  population  there  till  the  summer  of  1912. 

"But  how  is  room  to  be  provided  in  State  institutions  for  the 
foreseen  increase  in  their  population?  We  found  it  possible  not 
only  to  provide  capacity  required,  but,  in  doing  so,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  insane  and  the  surroundings  of  their  nurses 
and  attendants.  There  are  1,042  (census  of  1908)  insane  epil- 
eptics in  our  State  hospitals  and  in  county  almshouses.  They  are 
confined  in  buildings  not  adapted  to  their  care.  They  are  con- 
tinually injuring  themselves  during  seizures.  Their  seizures 
are  horrible  to  behold.  Their  presence  is  injurious  to  the  non- 
epileptic  insane.  The  segregation  of  these  classes  is  an  impera-^ 
five  necessity  for  the  welfare  of  both.  Therefore  we  recommend 
two  separate  colonies,  one  at  Kankakee  and  one  at  Anna,  for  the 
segregation  of  insane  epileptics. 

"In  all  but  two  of  our  State  hospitals  nurses  and  attendants 
have  quarters  on  the  wards.  The  only  way  to  relieve  the  nervous 
strain  upon  nurses  and  attendants  is  to  build  separate  homes  for 
them  so  that  they  can  come  to  their  duty  fresh,  and,  at  the  end 
of  their  too  long  day's  work,  usually  about  15  hours,  they  can 
go  away  to  privacy  and  quiet.  Therefore,  in  seeking  more  room 
for  the  insane,  we  recommended  that  nurses'  homes  be  built,  be- 
lieving further  that  one  way  to  get  better  care  for  the  insane 
is  to  provide  better  care  for  the  nurses  and  attendants.  Thus 
by  recommending  new  buildings,  including  those  for  nurses  and 
attendants  and  for  insane  epileptics,  we  sought  to  provide  capa- 
city for  increases  of  the  public  insane  from  July  1,  1909 — June 
30,  1912,  and  for  the  complete  operation  of  the  Act  of  1907. 

"Then,  to  avoid  overcrowding,  and  the  great  suffering  incident 
thereto,  we  recommended  an  appropriation  to  buy  land  and  pre- 
pare plans  and  specifications  for  buildings  for  a  new  hospital  for 
the  insane,  purposing  to  ask  the  next  Legislature  for  funds  to 
erect  and  equip.  It  is  our  judgment  that,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
patients,  our  existing  institutions  should  not  be  enlarged  beyond 
the  bounds  set  for  them  in  appropriations  recommended  to  the 
present  Legislature. 

"For  the  maintenance  appropriations  we  recommended  per 
capitas  that  would  at  least  establish  on  a  firm  footing  modern 
medical  and  nursing  service  already  in  operation. 

"Colony  care  for  improvable  sane  epileptics  has  been  urged 
by  Illinois  boards  of  charities  for  many  years.  Every  year  the 
delay  and  neglect  only  increases  the  cost  to  the  State,  direct  and 
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indirect,  and  the  burden  of  cruelty  to  the  individual  sufferers 
and  their  relatives  and  friends.  Realizing  that  all  the  needs 
could  not  be  met  at  once,  we  asked  an  appropriation  for  land 
and  for  plans  and  specifications  for  buildings,  leaving  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  the  request  for  funds  to  build,  equip  and 
maintain. 

"Illinois  is  still  far  behind  states  of  its  class  in  dealing  with 
various  humanitarian  questions,  especially  with  those  relating 
to  inebriety,  imbecility,  and  neglected  children,  and  must  face 
the  certainty  of  larger  expenditures  in  the  future. 

"Our  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  for  institution  ap- 
propriations present,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing,  the  combined 
judgment  of  superintendents,  trustees,  and  the  Board  of  Char- 
ities, as  to  the  needs  of  the  next  two  years,  and  as  a  part  of  a 
plan  for  the  complete  modernization  of  the  equipment  and  ser- 
vice during  the  next  four  years.  In  our  judgment  our  recom- 
mendations are  emergency  in  character,  if  the  complete  plan  is 
to  be  carried  out  during  the  next  four  years.  We  believe  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  would  be  willing  to  have  the  tax  rate  increased, 
to  carry  out  the  program  as  recommendea. 

"We  regret  that  in  the  public  prints  our  board  has  been  rep- 
resented as  refusing  to  assist  the  Legislature  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  appropriations  recommended.  The  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows: On  February  12th  last  the  Board  passed  a  resolution  that 
in  our  opinion  the  estimates  decided  upon  at  the  conference  of 
superintendents,  trustees,  and  the  Board  of  Charities  should 
not  be  reduced  and  that  the  Governor  be  notified  of  the  Board's 
position. 

"However,  to  show  that  the  Board  of  Charities  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  income  of  the  State,  if  the  tax  rate  is  not 
increased  above  50  cents,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fully  comply 
with  our  recommendations.  Dr.  Billings,  who  represented  the 
Board  before  the  joint  appropriations  committee  on  March  17th 
last,  concluded  his  address  to  the  committee,  on  the  needs  of 
the  charity  service,  with  the  request  tnat  members  of  the  Board 
of  Charities  be  invited  to  again  appear  before  the  committee,  if, 
after  deliberation,  the  committee  found  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  charity  appropriations.  The  reason  for  this 
request,  so  stated  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  that 
the  committee  could  then  be  apprised  of  those  items  which  could 
be  cut  out  with  least  damage  to  the  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  charity  equipment  and  service. 

"The  Board  of  Charities  is  an  advisory  body  and,  as  such,  its 
duty  is  merely  to  review  one  portion  of  the  field  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  to  state  what  its  members  believe  is  essential  to  the 
public  Interest  within  that  field.  The  Board's  views  must  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  those  of  other  officials,  and  its  recom" 
mendations  must  be  coordinated  according  to  their  relative  im- 
portance."   ■ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


EECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  concluding  our  service  for  the  State  we  desire  to  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  your  Excellency  and  the 
Board  of  Administration,  the  Charities  Commission,  and  the  various 
boards  of  visitors  and  county  auxiliary  boards  affected  by  them,  and  of 
the  General  Assembly: 

Resurvey  of  the  Institutions. 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Administration  conduct  a  resurvey  along 
the  general  lines  of  the  survey  of  1906  to  ascertain  what  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  physical  rehabilitation  to  put  the  in- 
stitutions in  first  class  condition;  and  that  the  said  board  and 
your  Excellency  recommend  to  the  Forty-seventh  General  As- 
sembly the  appropriation  of  the  entire  amount  required  or  such 
part  thereof  as  can  be  appropriated  in  justice  to  other  financial 
demands  upon  the  State. 

Complete  State  Care  of  Insane. 

2.  That  the  Board  of  Administration  and  your  Excellency 
submit  to  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  a  practical  scheme 
for  bringing  about  the  completei  State  care  of  the  insane,  with- 
out congestion  of  population,  including  the  conversion  of  Dun- 
ning into  a  State  hospital  and  the  provision  of  nurses'  homes, 
and  that  the  said  Legislature  be  urged  to  appropriate  the  funds 
required  to  do  this. 

New  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

3.  That  the  Board  of  Administration  and  your  Excellency  rec- 
ommend  to   the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  the  appropria- 


'  The  state  Board  of  Charities  adopted  the  following  minute  at  its  final  meeting  December  31, 1909: 
"In  view  of  the  congested  condition  of  the  population  of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  expecially 
those  receiving  Cook  county  patients,  and  of  the  insane  department  of  the  Cook  County  Institutions  at 
Dunning,  as  set  forth  in  a  letter  of  complaint  from  the  Honorable  Lewis  Rinaker,  County  Judge  of  Cook 
county,  under  date  of  December  16th  (1909)  the  Board  reaffirms  its  statements  before  the  Legislature  in 
1907  and  1909  of  the  need  of  additional  room  for  the  care  of  the  insane  by  the  State.  The  Board  reiterates 
its  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  State  hospital  for  the  insane;  for  the  re-districting  of 
the  existing  institutions;  for  the  establishment  of  new  and  smaller  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  new  districts 
from  time  to  time,  as  required,  instead  of  increasing  the  size  of  existing  institutions;  for  the  taking  over 
of  the  Insane  department  at  Dunning  when  practical,  on  the  condition  that  the  buildings  of  the  old  poor 
house  at  Dunning  be  first  destroyed  by  Cook  county  as  unfit  and  unsafe  for  habitation;  for  the  segregation 
of  insane  epileptics  in  properly  constructed  cottages;  for  the  construction  of  nurses'  homes;  and  for  the 
boarding  out  of  insane  patients  in  private  families." 
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tion  of  sufficient  funds  to  buy  land  and  prepare  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  buildings  and  equipment  for  a  new  State  hospital 
for  the  insane. 

Psychopathic  Hospital  for  Chicago — Detention. 

4.  a.  That  the  Board  of  Administration  begin  an  agitation 
for  the  establishment  in  Chicago  of  a  psychopathic  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  early  cases  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  and 
for  medical  education  regarding  such  diseases. 

b.  That  Chapter  85,  Kurd's  Revised  Statutes,  be  amended  in 
section  2  to  permit  the  detention  of  "an  alleged  lunatic,  for  a 
reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  pending  a  judicial  in- 
vestigation of  his  mental  condition,"  instead  of  "ten"  days,  as 
the  law  now  reads.  The  great  majority  of  perplexing  cases  can 
be  diagnosed  within  thirty  days.  Many  cases  of  acute  insanity 
will  clear,  under  proper  treatment,  in  that  period  of  time,  per- 
mitting the  patient  to  go  home  restored  without  the  shock  and 
the  humiliation  and  sometimes  the  positive  injury  of  a  court 
trial,  when  his  only  offense  is  that  he  is  sick  in  his  brain. 

Provision  for  Epileptics. 

5.  That  the  Board  of  Administration  and  your  Excellency 
urge  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  to  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  segregate  insane  epileptics  from  the  non-epileptic 
insane  in  State  hospitals  for  the  insane;  and  to  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  for  land  and  for  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Illinois  Colony  for  Improvable 
Epileptics. 

Provision  for  the  Blind. 

6.  That  the  recommendations  of  the  Illinois  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  Condition  of  the  Blind  (Jan.  21,  1909)  and  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  (Oct.  21,  1909)  be  merged  into  the 
following  and  made  effective: 

a.  That  the  Governor  appoint  a  special  committee,  to  consist 
in  part  of  qualified  citizens  and  in  part  of  members  of  the  Char- 
ities Commission,  to  inquire  into  the  most  modern  methods  for 
the  care  and  employment  of  the  adult  blind  and  prepare  recom- 
mendations to  submit  to  him. 

b.  That  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  be  asked  to  pass 
an  effective  billi  foi-  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

c.  That  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  be  asked  for  an 
appropriation  to  take  a  census  of  the  blind  in  Illinois. 

d.  The  removal  of  the  adult  blind  from  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind  ac  Jacksonville  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  Chicago  and  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  in  the  Chi- 
cago institution  with  such  increase  of  facilities  and  equipment 
as  is  required  for  that  purpose. 

Provision  for  the  Feeble  Minded. 

7.  That  when  practical  a  second  institution  for  the  feeble 
minded  be  established  either  as  a  separate  institution  or  as  a 
colony  of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children 
(Illinois  State  School  and  Colony)   on  additional  land,  the  new 


*■  See  page  71,  1908  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  for  "A  bill  for  an  act  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  babe  or  so-called  opthalmia  neonatorum." 
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colony  to  be  devoted  to  custodial  cases;  also  that  there  be  a 
department  at  Lincoln  for  the  forcible  detention  and  care  of 
feeble  minded  women  during  the  child  bearing  period,  and  that 
a  law  be  enacted  permitting  commitment  and  detention  of  feeble 
minded  persons;  and,  finally,  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  State 
make  room  for  and  remove  to  State  care,  feeble  minded  women 
and  children  in  poor  houses,  as  provided  in  section  20  of  the  new 
charities  administration  law. 

Second  School  for  Girls. 

8.  That  the  capacity  of  the  State  Training  School  for  Girls 
be  not  increased,  but  that,  when  practical,  a  second  institution 
for  delinquent  girls  be  created  in  another  part  of  the  State. 

Second  School  for  Boys. 

9.  That  the  capacity  of  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  be  not 
increased,  but  that,  when  practical,  a  second  institution  be 
created  for  delinquent  boys  in  another  part  of  the  State. 

State  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives. 

10.  That  if,  after  the  Glackin  law  has  had  a  fair  trial,  enough 
counties,  cities  and  villages  do  not  create  and  maintain  sanatoria 
for  consumptives  to  meet  the  requirement  for  a  suppression  of 
tuberculosis  in  Illinois,  a  State  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives  be 
established  as  a  center  of  education  and  for  the  treatment  of 
acute,  curable  cases  of  consumption,  and  that  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  this  State  institution  be  a  traveling  tuberculosis  exhibit. 

State  Hospital  for  Inebriates — Go'nimitment  Law. 

11.  That  when  the  finances  of  the  State  permit,  a  State  hos- 
pital and  industrirJ  colony  for  inebriates  be  established;  and  that 
a  law  be  enacted  for  the  commitment  and  detention  of  inebriates 
for  medical  treatment. 

Isolation  Hospital  for  the  Deaf. 

12.  That  an  isolation  hospital  be  provided  for  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

Hospital  for  Soldiers'  Widows. 

13.  That  the  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home  be  provided  with  a  hos- 
pital. 

Codification  of  Charity  Laws. 

14.  That,  at  the  proper  time,  after  the  new  charities  adminis- 
tration law  has  been  given  a  fair  trial,  there  be  made  a  codifica- 
tion of  all  the  charity  laws  of  Illinois,  with  such  amendments  to 
the  various  statutes  as  the  service  requires  and  as  the  apparent 
enlightenment  of  a  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  permits; 
and  that  this  codification  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  its  consideration,  with  enactment  recommended. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  work  accomplished  and  the  efforts  made 
toward  securing  improvements  in  the  service  during  the  term  of  the 
present  board's  tenure  of  oflfice,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
about  to  relinquish  their  appointments  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law,  feel  that,  in  many  regards,  their  predecessors  had  blazed  the 
way.  Called  into  existence  forty  years  ago,  the  board  represented  the 
best  knowledge  on  administration  and  organization  of  public  State  care 
of  the  insane  and  defectives  available  at  the  time  of  its  creation.  These 
forty  years,  however,  have  been  exceedingly  rich  in  new  experience  both 
in  the  State  and  throughout  the  world.  The  system  devised  out  of  the 
best  wisdom  of  four  decades  ago  had  justified  itself  fully  by  the  results 
obtainable  under  it.  But  the  larger  needs  of  a  new  situation  demanded 
greater  administrative  concentration  and  more  direct  responsibility.  Our 
board  welcomes  the  new  order  of  things  as  an  augury  of  still  greater 
achievements  to  be  worked  out  in  the  future. 

No  scheme,  however  comprehensive  and  well  considered,  contrived  by 
man,  will  eliminate  all  danger  or  can  foresee  and  forestall  all  contin- 
gencies. As  it  is  tlie  man  behind  the  gun  upon  whom  the  efficiency  of 
the  new  ordnance  depends,  so  the  system  about  to  go  into  effect  in  Illi- 
nois will  realize  or  disappoint  tlie  expectations  of  its  sponsors  and  well 
wishers  in  measure  as  the  men  entrusted  with  the  administration  rise 
to  their  opportunity  and  show  loyalty  to  the  trust  imposed.  Our  govern- 
ment being  a  government  through  political  parties  tends  toward  dragging 
into  politics  and  considering  as  political  assets  even  those  parts  of  the 
executive  and.  legislative  spheres  of  action  which  in  no  sense  of  the 
term  are  political  and  under  other  forms  of  government  are  never  af- 
fected or  invaded  by  political  considerations.  The  new  law  in  requiring 
that  one  of  the  Board  of  Administration  shall  be  qualified  by  education 
and  experience  as  an  expert  in  insanity  recognizes  a  principle,  which,  if 
further  developed,  cannot  but  throw  around  the  charity  service  of  the 
State  strong  safeguards  against  its  being  polluted  by  political  selfishness. 
Professional  pride  and  loyalty  will  assert  themselves  in  the  physician 
chosen  to  advise  his  colleagues  on  the  board  on  matters  where  expert 
knowledge  is  indispensable.  It  will  keep  him  strong  to  resist  all  tempta- 
tion to  utilize  his  office  for  the  attainment  of  political  ends.     The  whole 
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medical  faculty  of  the  State  will  watch  him,  feeling  that  in  his  hands 
lies  the  honor  of  the  profession.  The  qualifications  prescribed  are  there- 
fore the  strongest  guarantee  possible  that  the  wards  of  the  State  will  not 
be  cheated  of  that  which  humanity,  morality  and  the  law  jointly  and 
solemnly  ask  be  recognized  to  be  their  due. 

The  adoption  of  the  principles  underlying  the  Civil  Service  law  is 
another  earnest  that  Illinois  has  planted  her  foot  squarely  and  strongly 
on  the  ladder  of  progress.  Under  its  operation,  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming  a  haphazard  and  make- 
shift employment  largely  dependent  upon  political  and  petty  influences, 
is  bound  to  grow  into  a  professional  service  of  trained  and  competent 
experts.  The  experience  had  in  the  few  years  under  the  Civil  Service 
law  warrants  the  most  hopeful  prediction  for  the  future. 

The  centralizing  of  the  administration  must  also  be  hailed  as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  of  greater  efficiency  in  the  State  institutions.  It  will  make 
for  better  coordination  and  greater  simplification,  for  economy  and  thor- 
oughness throughout. 

In  terminating  its  connection  with  the  service,  our  board  rejoices 
in  the  part  it  had  in  the  preparing  of  this  new  day  of  better  things  and 
begs  leave  to  convey  to  its  successors  its  earnest  wishes  for  greater  suc- 
cess and  growing  wisdom  in  the  discharge  of  their  grave  responsibilities. 

The  thanks  of  this  Board  are  due  to  many  persons  officially  connected 
with  the  State  administration  in  its  various  departments  and  to  others, 
physicians,  philanthropists,  in  business  and  professions,  who  on  many 
an  occasion  were  glad  to  lend  their  advice  and  cooperation  and  always 
manifested  their  intelligent  s^'mpathy  and  interest  in  the  aims  and  inten- 
tions of  the  board.  The  loyalty  of  the  staff  of  its  own  employes  the 
board  takes  great  pleasure  in  publicly  acknowledging. 

Respectfuly  submitted, 

Frank  Billings, 
Emil  G.  Hirsch, 
John  T.  McAnallt, 
Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Clara  P.  Bourland. 

William  C.  GRi.VES, 

Executive  Secretary. 


PART   II. 

TEXT   OF    THE    CHARITIES    ADMINISTRATION 
LAW  OF    1909,  AS  AMENDED. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  CHAEITIES  ADMINISTRATION  LAW. 


The  new  Charities  Administration  Law  reads  as  follows: 

(Senate  Biu.  No.   448.     Approved  June   15,   1909.) 

An  Act  to  r&vise  the  laws  relating  to  charities  and  making  a/n  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  provisions  thereof. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  rep- 
resented in  the  General  Assembly: 

Preamble — purpose  of  the  act.]  That  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
is  to  provide  humane  and  scientific  treatment  and  care  and  the  highest 
attainable  degree  of  individual  development  for  the  dependent  wards  of 
the  State; 

To  provide  for  delinquents  such  wise  conditions  of  modem  education 
and  training  as  will  restore  the  largest  possible  portion  of  them  to  use- 
ful citizenship; 

To  promote  the  study  of  the  causes  of  dependency  and  delinquency, 
and  mental,  moral  and  physical  defects,  with  a  view  to  cure  and  ulti- 
mate prevention; 

To  secure  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  economy  in  the  business 
administration  of  the  State  institutions  consistent  with  the  objects  above 
enumerated,  and  this  Act,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  code  of  charities 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  these  ends. 

§  2.  State  charitable  institutions.]  The  following  are  the 
State  charitable  institutions : 

The  Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin; 

The  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Kankakee; 

The  Illinois  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Jacksonville ; 

The  Illinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Anna; 

The  Illinois  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Watertown; 

The  Illinois  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  South  Bartonville ; 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  at  Chester; 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Jacksonville; 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville; 

The  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  at  Chicago; 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  at  Lincoln; 

The  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics; 
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The  Illinois  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  at  Quincy; 

The  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home  of  Illinois,  at  Wilmington; 

The  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Normal; 

The  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  E'ar  Infirmary,  at  Chicago; 

The  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  at  Geneva; 

The  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  at  St.  Charles. 

§  3.  Institution"  titles.]  The  State  institutions,  named  in  this 
section,  shall  be  known  and  designated  hereafter  by  their  respective 
titles  as  expressed  in  this  section,  namely : 

The  Illinois  Korthern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Elgin  State  Hospital. 

The  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Kankakee,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital. 

The  Illinois  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Jacksonville,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital. 

The  Illinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Anna,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Anna  State  Hospital. 

The  Illinois  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Watertown,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Watertown  State  Hospital.      ■ 

The  Illinois  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  South  Bartonville, 
shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  Peoria  State  Hospital. 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  at  Chester,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  Chester  State  Hospital. 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  at  Lincoln,  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony. 

The  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Improvable  Epileptics. 

§  4.  (A)  Board  of  ADMrNisTRATioN — ^appoitsttment — term  of 
OFFICE — classes  OF  MEMBBES — QUALIFICATION — OATH.]  The  Gover- 
nor, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint, 
within  thirty  days  after  July  1.  A.  D.  1909,  five  persons,  (no  more  than 
three  of  said  persons  shall  belong  to  or  be  affiliated  with  the  same 
political  party)  to  be  called  and  known  as  the  Board  of  Administration, 
referred  to  and  designated  hereafter  in  this  Act  as  the  "board."  One 
person  appointed  on  the  board  shall  be  qualified  by  experience  to  advise 
the  board  regarding  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  feeble-minded, 
and  epileptic.  One  person  appointed  on  the  board  shall  be,  and  shall  be 
designated  in  the  appointment  as,  the  president,  who  shall  be  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  board.  From  time  to  time  the  Governor  shall  desig- 
nate the  member  of  the  board  who  shall  be  its  president.  The  remaining 
three  members  of  the  board  shall  be  reputable  citizens.  Members  of  the 
board,  so  appointed,  shall  hold  office,  one  for  two  years,  two  for  four 
years,  and  two  for  six  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
and  qualified,  and,  after  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  shall  have 
expired,  the  successors  of  the  members  appointed  for  said  terms  shall 
when  appointed,  hold  office  for  six  years,  and  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  and  qualified.  Each  member  before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  shall  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constituton  of  this 
State  for  State  officers.  Said  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.    No  member  shall  qualify  or  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
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his  office,  or  remain  therein  while  he  is  a  trustee,  manager,  commissioner, 
director  of  or  in  any  manner  officially  related  to  an  institution  subject 
to  the  administration,  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  board. 

(B)  Removal  of  members — vacancy.]  The  Governor  shall  have 
the  power  to  remove  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Administration  for 
incompetency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office.  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  board,  the  said  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  When 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session,  the  Governor  may  make  appointments  to  fill 
vacancies,  but  all  appointments  made  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session 
shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  at  its  next  session  before 
becoming  permanent :  Provided,  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  board 
caused  by  the  death,  resignation  or  removal  of  the  member  appointed 
because  of  his  qualifications  to  advise  the  board  regarding  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane,  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  the  appointment  of 
the  successor  of  such  member  shall  be  made  as  prescribed  for  the  original 
appointment  in  section  4  (A)  of  this  Act.  The  failure  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  the  board  to  attend  three  consecutive  meetings  of  the 
board,  unless  excused  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  board,  may  be  treated  by 
the  Governor  as  a  resignation  by  such  non-attending  member,  and  the 
Governor  may  appoint  his  successor. 

(C)  Organization — fiscal  supervisor,  secretary  and  other  of- 
ficers AND  employes.]  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  appointment 
the  members  of  the  board  shall  complete  their  organization  by  electing 
one  member  of  the  board  to  be  the  fiscal  supervisor,  whose  duties  are 
hereinafter  prescribed,  and  by  electing  one  member  to  be  the  secretary, 
whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  in  rules  adopted  by  the  board.  The 
board  shall  have  the  power  to  employ  such  other  officers,  agents  and  em- 
ployes as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  its  business. 

(D)  Salary — expenses.]  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive 
an  annual  compensation  of  six  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  allowed  his 
actual  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  official  business.  Each  member 
shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  position  and  shall  hold 
no  other  lucrative  office,  nor  follow  any  other  gainful  profession,  oc- 
cupation or  employment. 

(E)  Office — seal.]  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  said 
board  with  suitably  furnished  offices  in  the  capitol  building  at  Spring- 
field; and  shall  provide  said  board  with  the  necessary  blank  "books, 
blanks,  stationery  and  printed  matter.  The  board  shall  have  an  official 
seal.  Every  process,  order  or  other  paper  issued  or  executed  by  the 
board  may  be  attested,  by  direction  of  the  board,  under  its  seal,  by  its 
secretary  or  by  any  member  of  the  board,  and  when  so  attested,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  duly  executed  by  the  board. 

(F)  General  powers  and  duties.]  The  board  provided  for  herein 
shall : 

1.  Be  a  body  corporate  under  and  by  the  name  of  "The  Board  of 
Administration,'^  and,  in  addition  to  the  powers  expressly  conferred, 
shall  have  all  such  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  full  and  com- 
plete performance  thereof. 
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2.  Exercise  executive  and  administrative  supervision  over  all  State 
charitable  institutions,  now  existing  or  hereafter  acquired  or  created. 

3.  Succeed  to  ail  property  rights  of  the  boards  of  trustees,  managers, 
or  commissioners  of  the  State  charitable  institutions.  All  the  rights, 
title  and  interest  of  the  boards  of  trustees,  managers,  or  commissioners 
of  the  State  charitable  institutions  in  and  to  land,  money,  or  other 
property,  real  and  personal,  held  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  in- 
stitutions, or  for  other  public  use,  are  hereby  divested  and  are,  without 
further  process  of  law,  vested  in  the  Board  of  Administration,  created 
by  this  Act,  but  in  trust  and  for  the  use  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Any  and  all  unexpended  appropriations  heretofore 
made  by  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly,  or  that  may  hereafter  be 
made  by  said  General  Assembly,  to  any  of  the  State  charitable  institu- 
tions named  in  this  Act,  shall  be  payable  to  the  Board  of  Administration 
when  this  Act  goes  into  full  force  and  effect,  as  provided  in  section  36 
of  this  Act,  to  be  used  by  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  were 
appropriated.  All  unexpended  appropriations  made  to  the  Board  of 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  shall  be  payable,  when  this 
Act  goes  into  full  force  and  effect,  to  the  Charities  Commission,  created 
in  this  Act,  except  that  unexpended  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Visitation  of  Children  shall  be  payable  to  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration. The  unexpended  appropriations  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
by  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  to  the  several  State  charitable  in- 
stitutions mentioned  in  this  Act  for  ordinary,  or  maintenance  expenses, 
and  received  by  the  Board  of  Administration,  as  hereinbefore  provided 
in  this  section,  shall  be  consolidated  and  may  be  used  by  the  said  Board 
of  Administration  for  the  several  institutions  according  to  the  needs  of 
such  institutions  respectively.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accoimts  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the  Board  of  Administration  and  to 
the  Charities  Commission  respectively,  the  moneys  heretofore  or  here- 
after appropriated  by  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  to  the  several 
State  charitable  institutions,  named  in  this  Act,  and  the  moneys  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter,  appropriated  by  the  said  General  Assembly  to  the 
Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  which  remain  unex- 
pended on  January  1,  1910,  and  are  herein  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Administration  and  to  the  Charities  Commission  respectively,  by  draw- 
ing his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  moneys  herein  trans- 
ferred to  said  Board  of  Administration,  on  the  order  of  said  board,  at- 
tested by  its  secretarv',  with  the  seal  of  said  board  attached  and  approved 
by  the  Governor,  and  by  drawing  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  moneys  transferred  herein  to  the  Charities  Commission,  upon 
the  order  of  said  commission,  attested  by  its  executive  secretary,  with 
the  seal  of  said  commission  attached  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

4.  Accept  and  hold  in  behalf  of  the  State,  if  for  the  public  interest, 
a  grant,  gift,  devise  or  bequest  of  money  or  property  to  the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  the  Board  of  Administration,  or  to  any  State  hospital,  or  the 
trustees  thereof,  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  in  trust  for  the  mainten- 
ance or  support  of  an  insane  person  or  persons  in  a  State  hospital  or 
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hospitals,  or  ior  any  other  legitimate  purpose  connected  with  any  such 
hospital  or  hospitals.  I'he  board  shall  cause  each  said  gift,  grant,  devise 
or  bequest  to  be  kept  as  a  clistmct  iuud,  and  shall  invest  the  same  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  laws  of  this  JState  as  the  same  now  exist, 
or  shall  hereafter  be  enacted,  relating  to  securities  in  which  the  deposit 
in  savings  banks  may  be  invested.  But  the  board  may,  in  its  discretion, 
deposit  m  a  proper  trust  company  or  savings  bank,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  trust,  any  fund  so  left  in  trust  for  the  life  of  a  single  person, 
and  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  deposit,  transfer 
or  withdrawal  of  such  fund.  The  board  shall,  on  the  expiration  of  any 
trust  as  provided  in  any  instrument  creating  the  same,  dispose  of  the 
fund  thereby  created  in  the  manner  provided  in  such  instrument.  The 
board  shall  include  in  its  annual  report  a  statement  showing  what  funds 
are  so  held  by  it  and  the  condition  thereof:  Provided,  that  moneys  de- 
posited with  managing  officers  by  relatives,  conservators  or  friends  of 
inmates,  for  the  special  comfort  and  pleasure  of  such  inmates,  shall  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  said  managing  officers  for  disbursement  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  such  inmates;  but  each  managing  officer  shall  keep  in 
a  book  an  itemized  account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  de- 
scribed in  this  proviso,  which  book  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  in- 
spection of  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Administration  or  of  the  Chari- 
ties Commission,  created  in  this  Act. 

5.  Be  charged  with  the  duties  of  inspection  and  investigation  of  out- 
door poor  relief,  almshouses,  children's  homefinding  societies,  orphan- 
ages and  lying-in  hospitals. 

6.  Be  charged  with  the  duties  of  investigating,  inspecting  and  licens- 
ing all  institutions,  houses  or  places,  in  which  any  person  is  or  may  be 
detained  for  care  or  treatment  for  mental  or  nervous  diseases,  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

7.  Have  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  superinten- 
dents or  managing  officers  of  the  State  charitable  institutions ;  and,  sub- 
ject to  the  State  Civil  Service  law,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  all 
other  employes  of  the  said  institutions  of  the  State  Psychopathic  In- 
stitute provided  for  herein,  and  of  the  Board  of  Administration. 

8.  On  complaint  in  writing  of  at  least  two  reputable  citizens,  may 
visit  and  inspect  any  charitable  society,  institution  or  association  which 
appeals  to  the  public  for  aid,  or  is  supported  by  trust  funds;  and  shall 
report  to  the  Governor  upon  its  efficiency,  economy  and  usefulness. 

9.  Inspect  and  investigate  county  jails,  city  prisons,  houses  of  cor- 
rection, workhouses,  and  all  places  in  which  persons  convicted  or  sus- 
pected of  crime  are  confined,  to  collect  important  statistics  concerning 
the  inmates ;  to  ascertain  the  sanitary  condition  of  such  institutions,  and 
to  ascertain  how  the  insane  are  treated. 

10.  Eegulate  the  admission  of  patients  and  inmates  into  State  hos- 
pitals and  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  as  provided  herein. 

11.  Be  charged  with  the  visitation  of  children  placed  in  family  homes 
and  the  certification  of  home-finding  associations  and  orphanages  and 
with  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  merits  and  fitness  of  all  associations 
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which  purpose  caring  lor  dependent,  neglected  or  delinquent  children 
and  which  seek  incorporation  and  ot  reporting  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations relative  to  incorporation  to  the  Secretary  of  tState. 

12.  Succeed  to  the  powers  and  duties  given  by  law  to  the  Board  of 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  in  relation  to  the  Illinois  State 
Colony  for  Improvable  Epileptics. 

(G)  KuLES.]  The  board  shall  make  all  rules  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  its  powers.  The  managing  officer  of  each  State  institution, 
embraced  in  this  Act,  shall  make  such  special  rules  as  may  be  needful, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board. 

(H)  Annual  report.]  The  board  shall,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
of  October  of  each  year,  report  to  the  Governor  its  acts,  proceedings  and 
conclusions  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  which  report  shall  contain  a 
complete  financial  statement  of  the  various  State  institutions  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  shall  state  whether  the  moneys  appropriated  for  their 
aid  are  or  have  been  economically  and  judiciously  expended,  whether 
the  objects  of  the  several  institutions  are  accomplished,  whether  the  laws 
in  relation  to  them  are  fully  complied  with,  and  whether  all  parts  of  the 
State  are  equally  benefited  by  said  institutions,  together  with  such  other 
information  and  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  proper.  The  board 
shall  make  such  other  reports  as  the  Governor  may  require. 

(1)  Official  visits.]  Each  State  institution  shall  be  visited  at 
least  once  a  quarter  by  a  member  of  the  board.  Such  visits  shall  be  made 
on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  and  for  such  length 
of  time,  as  the  visiting  member  may  choose.  But  each  member  may 
make  such  other  visits  as  he,  or  the  board,  may  deem  necessary.  Each 
visit  shall  include  to  the  fullest  extent  deemed  necessary,  an  inspection 
of  every  part  of  each  institution  and  the  out-houses,  places,  buildings  and 
grounds  belonging  thereto  or  used  in  connection  therewith.  The  board, 
from  time  to  time,  shall  make  an  examination  of  all  the  records  and 
methods  of  administration,  the  general  and  special  dietary,  the  stores 
and  methods  of  supply,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  may  permit,  of 
every  patient  or  inmate  confined  therein,  especially  those  admitted  since 
the  last  preceding  visit,  giving  such  as  may  require  it  opportunity  to 
converse  with  the  members  of  the  board,  apart  from  the  officers  and  at- 
tendants. At  the  next  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  board,  after  any 
such  visit,  the  visiting  member  shall  report  the  result  thereof,  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  better  management 
or  improvement  of  any  institution. 

(J)  The  board,  at  least  once  each  year,  at  a  time  to  be  appointed 
by  the  board,  shall  meet  the  superintendents  and  managing  officers  of 
each  State  institution,  and  members  of  the  Charities  Commission,  here- 
inafter provided  for,  or  as  many  of  the  number  as  practicable,  in  con- 
ference, and  consider  in  detail  all  questions  relating  to  the  treatment 
and  care  of  the  insane,  epileptics,  the  feeble-minded,  delinquents,  and  the 
poor  and  other  wards  of  the  State  and  all  questions  of  management  and 
improvement  of  institutions  caring  for  such  wards. 

§  5.  (A)  Charities  commission — appointment — terms  of  of- 
fice— oath.]    The  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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Senate,  shall  appoint,  within  thirty  days  after  this  Act  shall  take  effect, 
five  persons  to  be  called  and  known  as  the  Charities  Commission.  Not 
more  than  three  persons  so  appointed  shall  belong  to  the  same  political 
party.  The  members  shall  be  appointed,  one  for  one  year,  one  for  two 
years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  five  years,  from 
the  first  day  of  March,  1909,  and  until  their  respective  successors  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualify.  And  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1910,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  year  thereafter,  the  Governor  shall,  in  like  manner,  appoint  one 
person  as  the  successor  of  the  member  whose  term  shall  expire  in  that 
year,  to  serve  as  such  member  of  the  Charities  Commission  for  five 
years,  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualifies.  Three  mem- 
bers of  this  commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Each  member  of  this 
commission,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  take  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State  for  State  officers.  Said 
oath  sliall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  No  member 
shall  qualify  or  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  remain  therein, 
while  he  is  a  trustee,  manager,  commissioner-,  director  of  or  in  any 
manner  officially  related  to  an  institution  subject  to  the  visitation  and 
inspection  of  this  commission. 

(B)  Vacancy.]  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Charities  Commission, 
the  unexpired  term  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  When  the  Senate  is  not 
in  session  the  Governor  may  make  appointments  to  fill  vacancies,  but  all 
appointments  made  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session  shall  be  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  at  its  next  session  before  becoming  permanent. 
The  failure  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  this  commission  to  attend 
three  consecutive  meetings  of  the  Charities  Commission,  unless  excused 
by  a  formal  vote  of  such  commission,  may  be  treated  by  the  Governor 
as  a  resignation  by  such  non-attending  member,  and  the  Governor  may 
appoint  his  successor. 

(C)  Officers  and  employes — president,  executive  secretary 
AND  other  employes.]  The  Charities  Commission  shall  annually  elect 
one  of  its  members  as  president.  The  board  shall  employ  an  executive 
secretary  at  a  salar}'  of  $3,600  per  annum,  and  such  other  officers,  agents 
and  employes  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

(D)  No  COMPENSATION' — TRAVELING  EXPENSES — OFFICE — STATION- 
ERY.] The  members  of  this  commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion for  their  time  or  services,  but  the  actual  traveling  expenses  of  each 
one  of  them  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
on  being  made  out  and  certified  as  provided  in  this  Act,  shall  be  paid 
to  him  out  of  any  moneys  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  In  like 
manner  any  employe  of  this  commission,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
this  commission,  shall  be  allowed  his  actual  traveling  expenses.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  the  Charities  Commission  with  suitably 
furnished  offices  in  the  capitol  at  Springfield  and  with  the  necessary 
blank  books,  blanlcs,  stationery  and  printed  matter. 

(E')  Duties.]  The  Charities  Commission  shall  investigate  the 
whole  system  of  public  charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  examine  into 
the  condition  and  management  thereof,  especially  of  State  hospitals, 
jails  and  almshouses;  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  all  such  institutions 
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shall  furnish  to  thu  Charities  Coniinission,  on  its  request^  such  inform- 
ation and  statistics  as  it  may  require.  The  Charities  Commission,  when 
directed  by  the  Governor,  shall  investigate  as  a  whole  commission,  or 
by  a  committee  thereof,  into  any  and  all  phases  of  the  equipment,  man- 
agement or  policy  of  any  State  charitable  institution  and  report  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Governor.  The  Charities  Commission 
may  inquire,  in  its  discretion,  into  the  equipment,  management  and  poli- 
cies of  all  institutions  and  organizations  coming  under  the  supervision 
and  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Administration.  The  Charities  Commis- 
sion, annually,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  shall  submit  to  the  Governor 
a  printed  report  of  all  its  doings  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  stating 
in  detail  all  expenses  incurred,  all  officers  and  agents  employed,  and  such 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  this  commission  deems  necessary 
and  pertinent. 

(F)  Meetings — rules.]  Eegular  meetings  of  the  Charities  Com- 
mission shall  be  held  quarterly,  or  oftener,  if  required.  The  said  com- 
mission may  make  such  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  business  as  it  may 
deem  necessary. 

§  6,  Boards  of  trustees — commissioners  and  managers.]  The 
boards  of  trustees,  commissioners  and  managers  of  the  State  charitable 
institutions  named  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  shall  have  no  further  legal 
existence. 

§  7.  (A)  Visitors — appointment.]  The  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint,  within  thirty  days 
after  this  Act  shall  take  effect,  a  board  of  three  (3)  visitors  for  each 
State  charitable  institution,  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration. The  members  of  each  board  of  visitors  shall  be  appointed : 
One  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years  from  the  first 
day  of  March,  1909,  and  until  their  respective  successors  are  appointed 
and  qualify.  And  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1911,  and  every  two  years 
thereafter,  the  Governor  shall  in  like  manner  appoint  one  person  as  the 
successor  of  each  member  of  each  board  of  visitors  whose  term  shall 
expire  in  that  year,  to  serve  as  such  member  for  six  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualifies.  Two  members  of  each  board  of 
visitors  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  One  member  of  each  board  of 
visitors  shall  be  a  woman.  Each  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his,  or  her,  office  shall  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  of  this  State  for  State  officers.  The  said 
oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(B)  Vacancy.]  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  Board  of  Visitors,  pro- 
vided for  herein,  the  unexpired  term  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  When 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session  the  Governor  may  make  appointments  to  fill 
vacancies,  but  all  appointments  made  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  sesson 
shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  at  its  next  session  before 
becoming  permanent. 

(C)  Duties.]     Each  Board  of  Visitors  provided  for  herein  shall: 

1.  Maintain  an  effective  inspection  of  its  respective  institution,  for 
which  purpose  the  visitors,  or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  visit  and  inspect 
the  institution  at  least  once  each  quarter  in  the  cases  of  institutions  hav- 
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ing  the  whole  State  for  a  district  and  at  least  once  each  month  in  the 
cases  of  institutions  whose  districts  are  fractional  parts  of  the  State.  For 
such  purpose  each  visitor  shall  have  free  access  at  any  time  to  the 
grounds,  buildings  and  all  books  and  papers  of  the  institution.  All  per- 
sons connected  with  any  such  institution  shall  give  such  information 
and  afford  such  facilities  for  any  inspection,  examination,  or  inves- 
tigation as  the  visitor  may  require.  It  shall  make  a  written  report  to 
the  Charities  Commission  within  ten  days  after  such  inspection,  such 
report  to  be  signed  by  each  member  making  the  inspection.  Such 
report  shall  state  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  institution,  and  of  its 
inmates,  and  such  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  management  and 
affairs  thereof,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  visitors,  shall  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Charities  Commission  and  may  contain  recommenda- 
tions as  to  needed  improvements  in  the  institution  or  its  management. 

2.  Keep  in  a  book,  provided  for  that  purpose,  a  fair  and  full  record 
of  its  doings,  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Governor,  a  committee  of  either  house  of  the  Legislature,  the  Charities 
Commission,  or  any  person  appointed  by  the  Governor,  or  the  said  Char- 
ities Commission  to  examine  the  same. 

3.  Hold  regular  meetings  at  least  once  each  quarter  in  the  cases  of 
institutions  having  the  whole  State  for  a  district  and  at  least  once  each 
month  in  the  cases  of  institutions  whose  districts  are  fractional  parts 
of  the  State;  and  cause  to  be  typewritten,  within  ten  days  after  each 
such  meeting,  the  minutes  and  proceedings  of  such  meeting,  and  cause 
a  copy  thereof  to  be  sent  forthwith  to  each  visitor  and  to  the  Charities 
Commission. 

4.  Enter  in  a  book,  kept  at  the  institution  for  that  purpose,  the  date 
of  every  visit  of  each  visitor, 

5.  Make  to  the  Charities  Commission,  in  July  of  each  year,  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  result  of  its  visits  and  inspections,  with  suitable 
suggestions,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  required  of  it  by  the  said 
Charities  Commission  for  the  5^ear  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June 
preceding  the  date  of  such  report. 

(D)  No  COMPENSATION — EXPENSES.]  The  Said  visitors  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  time  or  services,  but  the  actual  expenses 
of  each  one  of  them,  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  any 
actual  outlay  made  by  them  for  any  actual  aid  and  assistance  required 
in  examination  and  investigation,  on  being  made  out  and  verified  as  pro- 
vided herein,  shall  be  paid  them  by  the  Board  of  Administration  out  of 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions. 

§  8.  Expenses — how  certified.]  Bills  for  traveling  expenses  of 
any  member  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  the  Charities  Commission, 
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or  any  visitor,  superintendent,  managing  officer,  or  other  officer  or  em- 
ploye under  either  board  or  commission  shall  be  itemized  and  made  out 
on  blanks,  as  follows: 


Transportation, 

Sleeping 
Car  and 

Bus.  Cab, 
Carriage 

Hotel 

and 

Meals. 

Incidentals. 

F"rom 

To 

l<are. 

Extra 
Fares. 

and 
Car  Fare. 

Item. 

Am't. 

1  Oiai. 

Such  bills  for  traveling  expenses  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  person 
making  the  charge,  as  follows:  i 

I  certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  just;  that  the  detailed 
items  charged  within  are  taken  and  verified  from  a  memorandum  kept 
by  me;  that  the  amounts  charged  for  subsistence  were  actually  paid, 
and  the  expenses  were  occasioned  by  official  business  or  unavoidable  de- 
lays, requiring  my  stay  at  hotels  for  the  time  specified ;  that  I  performed 
the  journey  with  all  practicable  dispatch,  by  the  shortest  route  usually 
traveled,  in  the  customary  reasonable  manner,  and  that  I  have  not  been 
furnished  with  transportation,  or  money  in  lieu  thereof,  for  any  part 
of  the  journey  herein  charged  for. 

§  9.  Officers  not  to  be  interested  in  contracts — penalty.] 
No  member  of  the  Board  of  Administration  or  of  the  Charities  Commis- 
sion; and  no  officer,  agent  or  employe  of  either  board  or  commission, 
and  no  officer  or  manager  or  visitor  of  any  State  institution  shall  be 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  contract  or  other  agreement  for 
building,  repairing,  furnishing  or  supplying  said  institutions,  or  for  dis- 
posing of  the  product,  or  products,  of  any  said  institution.  Any  viola- 
tion of  this  section  shall  subject  the  offender,  on  conviction,  to  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  double  the  amount  of  said  contract  or 
agreement,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  years. 

§  10.  Psychopathic  institute.1  The  Board  of  Administration 
shall  maintain  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute  and  shall  appoint  a 
director  thereof  and  a  psychologist,  who  shall  -nerform  their  duties  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  board.  They  shall  receive  annual  salaries  to  be 
fixed  by  the  board.  All  State  institutions  shall  cooperate  with  the  psy- 
chopathic institute  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time 
direct.  The  board  may  employ  such  assistants  as  are  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute. 

§  11.  Appointments — civil  service.]  All  employes  of  the  Board 
of  Administration,  and  all  employes  of  the  Charities  Commission  and  of 
the  State  charitable  institutions,  and  the  director,  nsychologist  and  em- 
ployes of  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute,  shall  be  appointed  under  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  civil  service  of  the 
State   of  Illinois,"   approved   May   11,   1905,   in   force   July   1,   1905, 
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amended :  Provided^,  that  the  managing  officers  of  all  State  charitable 
institutions  are  hereby  exem^jted  from  the  operation  of  the  civil  service 
law. 

§  12.  Employes  of  institutions — salaries.]  The  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration, from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  in  writing  of  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission,  except  as  to  the  salaries  of  managing 
officers,  shall  determine  the  annual  salaries  of  the  officers  and  employes 
of  the  State  institutions,  which  shall  be  uniform,  as  far  as  practicable, 
for  like  service. 

§  13.  Fiscal  supervisor — general  powers  and  duties.]  Under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board  of  Administration  the  fiscal 
supervisor  shall: 

1.  Examine  into  the  condition  of  all  buildings,  grounds  and  other 
property  connected  with  any  State  charitable  institution,  and  into  its 
methods  of  bookkeeping,  storekeeping,  and  all  matters  relating  to  its 
business  and  financial  management. 

2.  Study  and  become  familiar  with  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  said  institutions  as  to  location,  freight  rates,  efficiency 
of  farm  and  equipment,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  determination 
of  the  local  and  general  requirements  both  for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment. 

3.  In  all  instances  of  important  transactions  refer  to  the  board  for 
counsel  and  approval. 

4.  Eeport  regularly  every  quarter  to  the  board  and  annually,  as  part 
of  the  board's  report  to  the  Governor,  the  Acts  and  proceedings  of  his 
office. 

5.  Eeceive,  examine  and  present  with  his  written  opinion  to  the 
board,  every  plan  and  specification  for  new  construction  or  repair  ex- 
ceeding in  estimated  value  one  thousand  dollars.  He  shall  examine  into 
every  plan  and  specification  of  new  construction  or  improvement,  if 
such  improvement  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars  in  cost :  Provided,  that 
all  contracts  for  new  construction,  improvement  or  repair  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Architect  or  his  Consulting  Engineer  and  by  the 
board,  if  they  exceed  in  value  one  thousand  dollars,  and  by  the  Fiscal 
Supervisor,  if  they  exceed  in  value  two  hundred  dollars :  Provided,  fur- 
ther, that  such  approval  is  also  required  when  such  work  is  undertaken 
by  the  management  of  any  institution  without  contract:  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  in  case  of  an  emergency,  such  as  the  breaking  down  of  equip- 
ment, so  as  to  bring  to  a  standstill  any  necessary  part  of  the  operative 
machinery  of  a  State  institution,  whose  administration  is  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  the  fiscal  supervisor,  with  the  approval  in  writing  of  the 
board  and  of  the  Governor,  may  go  into  the  open  market  and  secure 
such  repairs  as  are  necessary  to  restore  the  institution  to  operative  effi- 
ciency at  the  earliest  possible  time.  A  surety  bond  in  such  penal  sum  as 
determined  by  the  fiscal  supervisor  shall  be  furnished  by  the  contractors 
whenever  the  value  of  any  work  exceeds  five  hundred  dollars. 

6.  Arrange  for  interchange  of  farm  products  and  other  products 
between  and  among  the  various  institutions. 
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7.  Enforce  tlie  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  collection  of  money  ';o 
reimburse  the  State  for  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  patients  and 
inmates. 

§  14.  Appropriations.]  Each  managing  officer  of  an  institution, 
when  required  by  the  fiscal  supervisor,  shall  present  to  said  fiscal  super- 
visor an  itemized  list  of  appropriations  desired  for  maintenance  and 
special,  as  he  considers  necessary  for  the  period  of  time  to  be  covered 
by  such  appropriations.  The  fiscal  supervisor  shall  tabulate  such  state- 
ments and  present  them  to  the  Board  of  Administration  with  his  recom- 
mendations. It  shall  then  become  the  duty  of  the  board,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor,  to  present  the  needs  of  the  institutions  to  the 
Legislature.  For  this  purpose  an  average  per  capita  allowance  for  the 
insane  and  other  dependents,  defectives  and  delinquents  shall  be  arrived 
at  and  a  total  allowance  asked  for  on  the  basis  of  actual  population  and 
estimated  increase,  this  fund  to  be  used  as  further  provided  in  this  Act. 
Every  special  need  shall  be  itemized  and  the  appropriation  shall  be 
asked  for  that  specific  purpose.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fiscal  super- 
visor and  of  all  other  members  of  the  board  to  present  to  the  Governor 
and  to  the  Legislature  such  information  regarding  appropriations  asked 
for  as  may  be  required.  It  is  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  section 
that  all  appropriations  for  the  State  institutions  shall  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Administration  and  that  the  ordinary,  or  maintenance,  appro- 
priation shall  be  made  to  the  board  in  a  lump  sum  to  be  used  for  the 
several  institutions  according  to  their  varying  needs. 

§  15.  Board  of  joint  estimate — purchase  op  supplies.]  The 
fiscal  supervisor  shall  call,  at  least  annually,  the  managing  oflBcers  of  the 
various  State  institutions  to  a  joint  meeting  with  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  board,  of  which  he  shall  be  the  head,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying 
the  supplies  and  estimating  requirements  of  the  various  institutions,  so 
as  to  provide  for  their  most  practical  and  economical  purchase:  Pro- 
vided, that  any  managing  officer  may  at  such  meetings  be  represented  by 
an  officer  of  the  institution,  whom  he  appoints  for  that  purpose.  This 
joint  board  shall  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Joint  Estimate.  It  shall  be 
its  duty,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  to  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  in  large  quantities  on  contracts  for  periods  not  exceeding 
fifteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract.  To  this  end  the  Board  of 
Joint  Estimate  shall  annually  elect  from  among  its  members  two  per- 
sons to  serve,  with  the  fiscal  supervisor,  as  a  standing  purchasing  com- 
mittee to  execute  the  purchases.  The  fiscal  supervisor  shall  have  full 
knowledge  of  all  details  of  every  business  transaction  of  said  committee. 
The  purchase  of  all  supplies  shall  be  decided  by  competitive  bidding, 
and  competitive  proposals  shall  be  advertised  for  in  one  or  more  news- 
papers of  general  circulation,  published  in  each  one  of  the  seven  largest 
cities  in  the  State,  according  to  the  last  general  census  published  by  the 
United  States.  Such  further  advertisement  shall  be  given  as  the  Board 
of  Administration  may  prescribe.  Said  proposals  shall  be  opened  in 
public  on  the  day  and  hour  and  at  the  place  specified  in  the  advertise- 
ment.    The  purchasing  committee  shall  have  the  power,  however,  to 
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reject  any  or  all  bids^  readvertise  for  competitive  proposals,  as  herein- 
before provided :  Provided,  however,  that  the  purchasing  committee 
shall  have  the  power  to  purchase  supplies  for  emergencies.  In  such  cases 
the  said  purchasing  committee  shall  have  certified  in  writing  to  the 
Board  of  Administration  that  an  emergency  exists,  and  said  board  shall 
have  authorized  the  purchase. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Food  Commissioner  to  cooperate 
with  the  purchasing  committee,  or  managing  officer,  in  making  such 
tests  as  are  necessary  to  determine  the  quality,  strength  or  purity  of  food 
supplies. 

Supplies  and  material  produced  in  the  State  shall  be  preferred  in  the 
purchase,  provided  that  such  preference  shall  not  be  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State. 

§  16.  Monthly  estimates  op  expenses — contingent  fund.] 
For  the  purpose  of  proper  regulation,  recording  and  auditing  of  the 
various  expenditures  of  the  institutions,  the  managing  officer  of  each 
institution  shall  prepare  and  present  to  the  fiscal  supervisor  in  tripli- 
cate, not  less  than  fifteen  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  month  re- 
ferred to,  and  on  forms  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Administration,  a 
detailed  monthly  estimate  of  all  needed  supplies,  materials,  salaries  and 
improvements.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fiscal  supervisor  to  review 
and,  for  reasons  given  in  writing,  alter,  if  deemed  by  him  necessary,  such 
estimates :  Provided,  that  the  managing  officer  issuing  the  estimate  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  board,  should  he  consider,  in  his  best 
judgment,  such  alteration  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion under  his  charge.  Estimates  for  periods  longer  than  one  month 
may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  by  managing  officers  for  staples 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Joint  Estimate  or  for  other  supplies.  Each 
estimate  may  include  a  contingent  fund  of  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  estimate  for  maintenance  for  the  period  of 
the  estimate,  for  which  contingent  fund  no  detailed  account  need  be 
given  in  the  estimate,  but  which  can  not  be  drawn  upon  except  in  due 
form  specified  by  this  Act,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  board. 

The  fiscal  supervisor  shall  return  to  the  managing  officer  one  copy  of 
the  monthly  and  other  estimates  with  his  approval  or  alteration  in  writ- 
ing, one  copy  so  approved  or  altered  he  shall  present  to  the  State  Audi- 
tor, and  one  copy  so  approved  or  altered  he  shall  file  in  his  own  office. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Auditor  to  ascertain  that  the  estimates 
so  received  do  not  exceed  the  respective  appropriations.  The  State 
Auditor  shall  draw  warrants  on  the  State  Treasurer  monthly  for  the 
salary  funds  and  contingent  funds  for  each  institution,  and  such  funds 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  managing  officer  of  each  institution. 
Itemized  vouchers  for  all  funds,  including  pay  rolls,  shall  be  drawn  in 
triplicate,  one  copy  being  held  by  the  managing  officer  issuing  such 
voucher,  one  copy  presented  to  the  fiscal  supervisor  and  one  copy  to  the 
State  Auditor,  who  shall  issue  a  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  each 
voucher.  Each  voucher  shall  contain  a  sworn  affidavit  of  the  managing 
officer,  or  some  other  bonded  officer  designated  by  the  managing  officer, 
certifying  that  the  supplies  and  materials  purcnased  or  improvements 
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and  repairs  made  or  special  services  rendered  were  fully  satisfactory,  or 
conforming  to  sample,  as  the  case  may  be;  that  the  approving  officer 
was  in  no  way  financially  interested  in  the  purchase  or  work  performed., 
and  that  he  has  full  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  purchase  or  work, 
such  affidavit  being  made  according  to  forms  provided  by  the  board; 
Provided,  that  pay  rolls  for  temporary  employes  employed  in  case  of 
emergency  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  services  are  performed. 
All  such  pay  rolls  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  manao-ing  officer  the  same 
as  in  cases  of  other  vouchers,  and  the  affidavit  shall  show  that  each  and 
every  person  named  in  the  pay  roll  actually  rendered  the  services  for 
the  time  and  at  the  rate  charged  in  the  pay  rolls. 

§  17.  State  tkeasurer  to  be  treasurer — exception".]  It  is  the 
intent  of  this  Act  that  the  State  Treasurer  shall  act  as  treasurer  for  all 
funds  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  and  shall  pay 
no  moneys  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisons  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, that  the  moneys  designated  and  approved  of  by  the  fiscal  super- 
visor and  the  State  Auditor  as  salary  fund  and  contingent  fund  in  the 
monthly  estimate  shall  be  placed,  not  later  than  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  so  provided  for,  in  the  hands  of  the  managing  officer  of  each  insti- 
tion,  who  shall  act  as  treasurer  for  such  funds.  Institution  moneys  in 
the  hands  of  the  several  institution  treasurers,  when  this  Act  goes  into 
effect,  shall  be  transferred  forthwith  to  the  State  Treasurer.  Moneys 
collected  from  various  sources  by  superintendents  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  superintendents  or  the  institution  treasurers  when  this  Act  goes  into 
effect  shall  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  such  .superintendents  or  treas- 
urers to  the  State  Treasurer.  Moneys  collected  from  various  sources 
such  as  the  sale  of  manufactured  articles,  of  farm  products  and  of  all 
miscellaneous  articles,  shall  be  transmitted  monthly  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer and  a  detailed  statement  of  such  collections  shall  be  made  monthly 
to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  by  the  managing  officer  of  the  institution. 

§  18.  Bonded  employes.]  The  Board  of  Administration  shall  pre- 
scribe and  require  surety  bonds  from  the  fiscal  supervisor,  and  from  each 
managing  officer,  steward,  storekeeper  or  any  other  State  officer  or  em- 
ploye under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  where 
deemed  advisable,  in  such  penal  sums  to  be  determined  by  the  board. 
The  cost  of  such  bonds  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  board.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  position  held 
by  any  bonded  officer  or  employe,  there  shall  forthwith  be  made  an  in- 
ventory of  stock,  supplies  and  records  under  the  charge  of  such  officer 
or  employe. 

§  19. Admission  of  patients  and  inmates.]  The  admission  of 
patients  and  inmates  to  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  Lincoln 
State  School  and  Colony  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Administration.  The  board  is  authorized  to  divide  the  State 
into  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  admission  of  patients  to 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  change  the 
boundaries  of  such  districts,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient.  Whenever  such  division  or  regulation  shall  have  been  made, 
as  aforesaid,  the  said  board  shall  forthwith  make  and  sign  a  report  to 
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that  effect,  designating  the  boundaries  of  and  the  counties  included 
within  each  district  and  the  number  of  patients  apportioned  to  each 
hospital,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  send  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  superintendent  of  each  hospital,  and  to  each  county  judge, 
and  to  the  clerk  of  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be  filed  in  his  office,  and 
thereafter  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  such  districts.  Whenever  any 
change  in  such  classification  or  regulation  shall  be  made  thereafter,  a 
like  report  shall  be  made  and  filed,  and  a  copy  thereof  sent  to  the  county 
judges  and  to  the  clerks  of  all  counties  affected  by  such  change,  as  well 
as  to  the  superintendents  of  the  respective  State  hospitals.  Each  State 
hospital  for  the  insane  shall  receive  patients,  whether  in  an  acute  or 
chronic  condition  of  insanity,  from  the  district  in  which  the  hospital  is 
situated. 

§  20.  Eemoval  op  insane  and  feeble  minded  from  county  alms- 
houses TO  State  institutions.]  The  Board  of  Administration  is 
hereby  required  and  empowered  to  cause  the  removal  of  insane  persons 
from  county  almshouses  to  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  of  feeble 
minded  women  and  children  from  county  almshouses  to  the  Lincoln 
State  School  and  Colony  as  rapidly  as  room  is  provided  for  such  pa- 
tients and  inmates  in  such  State  institutions.  As  such  room  is  provided 
from  time  to  time,  the  board  shall  forthwith  direct  the  superintendents 
of  county  asylums,  or  almshouses,  to  send  such  number  of  insane  pa- 
tients to  State  hospitals  and  such  number  of  feeble  minded  women  and 
children  to  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  as  can  be  accommodated 
therein.  All  county  authorities  sending  patients  or  inmates  to  any 
State  hospital  or  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  shall  comply  with 
all  directions  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Administration. 

After  sufficient  accommodations  shall  have  been  provided  in  State 
institutions  for  all  the  pauper  and  indigent  insane  of  all  the  counties  of 
the  State,  the  cost  of  clothing  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  county 
insane  patients  in  State  hospitals  shall  not  be  a  charge  upon  any  county 
after  the  first  of  January  next  ensuing,  but  the  cost  of  the  same  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the 
insane.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Administration  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  accommodations  are  sufficient  within  the  purview  of 
this  section,  and  to  hold  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  and,  if  satisfied 
of  the  sufficiency  of  such  accommodations,  to  make  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  send  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  superintendents  of  each  State  hospital  and  county  asy- 
lum, and  to  each  county  almshouse  and  to  each  county  judge,  and  to 
the  clerk  of  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  Until  such 
certificate  is  made  and  filed,  the  said  cost  of  clothing  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  county  insane  patients  shall  continue  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  county  as  under  existing  laws. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  the  insane  shall 
not  apply  to  or  include  counties  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitatns,  until  all  the  counties  of  this  State  having  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  150,000  inhabitants  (as  determined  by  the  then  last 
preceding  federal  census)  shall  have  been  provided  for.     Whenever  the 
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counties  of  over  one  hundred  and  iifty  thousand  inhabitants,  or  any  one 
of  them,  desire  to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  section  relating 
to  the  insane,  such  counties,  or  any  one  of  them,  may  be  included  therein 
in  the  following  manner.  The  county  board  of  such  county  so  desiring 
to  be  included  therein  shall  pass  a  resolution  and  spread  such  resolution 
upon  the  records  of  such  county  board,  making  annlication  to  the  Gov- 
ernor to  transfer  any  or  all  of  such  buildings,  land,  appurtenances  and 
equipment  as  are  used  by  it  as  a  county  insane  asylum  to  the  State  to  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  A  certified  copy  of  such  resolution  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Governor  and  the  said  resolution  shall  be  considered  the 
required  application.  The  Governor  shall  thereupon  transmit  said  ap- 
plication to  the  Board  of  Administration,  whereupon  said  board  shall 
examine  into  the  condition  of  such  buildings,  land,  appurtenances  and 
equipment,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  such  property  is  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane ;  and  shall  report  its 
findings  and  conclusions  to  the  Governor.  Whereupon,  if  the  board  ap- 
proves the  transfer  to  the  State,  and  if  the  Governor  shall  approve  the 
same,  said  county  insane  asylum  shall  be  converted  into  a  State  hospital 
for  the  insane,  and  its  inmates  shall  become  wards  of  the  State. 

§  21.  Eeturn  or  commitment  to  county  institutions  forbidden 
— county  care  of  insane  forbidden.]  No  insane  person  now,  or 
hereafter,  under  the  care  of  any  state  hospital  in  this  State,  shall  be  re- 
turned or  committed  to  the  care  of  any  county  insane  asylum  or  alms- 
house, or  to  any  county,  town  or  city  authorities;  and  the  said  county, 
town  or  city  authorities  are  hereby  forbidden  to  receive  any  such  patient 
who  may  be  returned  or  committed  to  them  in  violation  of  this  section. 
After  the  State  has  assumed  complete  care  of  the  public  insane,  no  in- 
sane person  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  under  county  care,  but  all 
public  insane  shall  be  committed  to  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  or 
to  private  hospitals  for  the  insane,  as  provided  herein. 

§  22.  Transfer  of  insane  patients.]  The  Board  of  Administra- 
tion shall  have  the  power  to  transfer,  by  its  order,  patients  from  one 
State  hospital  for  the  insane  to  another,  when  in  its  judgment  such  trans- 
fers are  advisable. 

§  23.  Support  of  inmates.]  The  Board  of  Administration  shall 
secure  from  relatives  or  friends,  who  are  liable  or  may  be  willing  to 
assume  the  cost  of  support  of  inmates  of  State  hospitals,  reimbursement, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  money  expended  for  such  support ;  said  board 
may  appoint  agents,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  secure  from  relatives  and 
friends  who  are  liable  therefor,  or  who  may  be  willing  to  assume  the 
costs  of  the  support  of  any  such  inmates,  reimbursement,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  money  so  expended.  The  compensation  of  each  agent  shall 
not  exceed  five  dollars  a  day  and  the  necessary  traveling  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  actually  incurred  by  him. 

The  said  board  may  fix  a  rate  to  be  paid  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
mates of  State  hospitals  by  the  relatives  liable  for  such  support,  or  by 
those  not  liable  for  such  support  but  willing  to  assume  the  costs  thereof, 
but  such  rate  shall  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  proper  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  necessary  repairs  and  improvements. 
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§  24.  Postal  rights.]  Any  insane  patient  in  any  State  hospital 
shall  be  allowed  to  correspond,  without  restriction,  with  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Administration,  of  the  Charities  Commission  and  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  State  hospital  where  such  insane  patient  is 
given  treatment  and  care;  and  with  the  county  judge  and  the  State's 
attorney  of  the  county  from  which  such  insane  patient  was  committed. 

§  25.  Sale  of  unclaimed  personal  property  of  discharged  ok 
DECEASED  PATIENTS.]  All  articles  of  personal  property  belonging  to  a 
discharged  or  deceased  patient  of  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane  and  in 
the  custody  of  the  superintendent  or  other  proper  officer  of  such  hos- 
pital, may,  if  unclaimed  by  such  discharged  'patient,  or  the  legal  rep- 
resentative of  such  deceased  patient,  for  a  period  of  six  months  after 
the  discharge  or  decease  of  such  patient,  be  sold  at  'public  auction  in 
such  manner  and  after  such  notice,  or  advertisement,  as  the  Board  of 
Administration  shall  prescribe,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be 
paid  into  the  amusement  fund  of  such  hospital.  If  any  money  deposited 
with  a  managing  officer  by  relatives,  conservators  or  friends  of  any  in- 
mate for  the  special  comfort  or  pleasure  of  any  such  inmate  remains 
unexpended  after  the  discharge  or  death  of  "such  inmate,  the  said  un- 
expended balance  shall  be  paid  into  the  amusement  fund  of  the  State 
institution  which  provided  care  and  treatment  for  the  said  inmate: 
Provided/ that  the  money  is  not  claimed  by  a  discharged  inmate  within 
six  months  after  discharge,  or  by  the  legal  representative  of  such  de- 
ceased inmate  within  six  months  after  the  death  of  such  inmate. 

§  26.  Boarding  out  insane  patients.]  '  Any  insane  patient  in 
any  State  hospital  for  the  insane  may  be  placed  at  board  in  a  suitable 
family  home  by  the  board,  if  said  board  considers  such  course  ex- 
pedient. The  cost  to  the  State  of  the  maintenance  of  any  such  boarded 
out  patient  shall  not  exceed  the  average  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance 
in  the  institution  from  which  such  patient  is  so  boarded  out.  Bills  for 
the  support  of  a  patient  so  boarded  out  shall  be  payable  'quarterly  out 
of  the  proper  maintenance  funds  and  shall  be  audited  as  are  other  ac- 
counts of  the  board.  The  board  shall  cause  all  persons  who  are  boarded 
out  by  it  in  family  homes  at  public  expense  to  be  visited  at  least  once 
each  three  months,'  and  for  this  purpose  the  said  board  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  appoint,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  civil 
service  law,  such  visitors  as  are  necessary.  Upon  the  complaint  of  any 
boarded  out  patient  or  of  any  responsible  citizen  or  member  of  the  house- 
hold where  such  patient  is  boarded  out,  the  board  immediately  shall 
send  a  visitor  to  investigate;  and,  if  needful,  such  patient  shall  be  re- 
moved at  once  to  a  State  hospital  for 'the  insane  or  to  another  boarding 
place.  Where  there  is  no  complaint  the  board  shall  cause  to  be  removed, 
as  above,  any  patient  who,  upon  visitation,  is  found  to  be  abused,  neg- 
lected or  improperly  cared  for  when  boarded  out  in  a  family  home.  The 
board  may  permit  any  boarder  temporarily  to  leave  'custody  as  an  in- 
sane person  in  charge  of  his  guardian,  relatives,  friends  or  by  himself, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  may  receive  him  again  into  such 
custody  when  returned  by  any  such  guardian,  relative  or. friend  or  upon 
his  own  application,  within  such  period,  without  any  further  order  of 
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commitment  and  may,  during  such  temporary  absence,  assist  in  his 
maintenance  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  rate  paid  for  his  board 
when  boarded  out  in  a  family  home  by  the  board. 

§  27.  After  care  of  the  insane.]  To  secure  for  patients  in  State 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  earliest  possible  discharge  from  such  hos- 
pitals and  a  continuance  of  expert  medical  service  after  discharge,  free 
of  cost,  each  such  hospital  shall  institute  a  plan  for  the  after-care  of 
paroled  patients  and  of  discharged  convalescent  patients  as  follows: 

A  staff  physician,  or  some  other  suitable  person,  shall  when  the  super- 
intendent deems  necessary,  'visit  the  home  of  any  paroled  patient  or 
any  convalescent  patient  before  discharge  and  advise  with  the  family 
as  to  the  care  and  occupation  most  favorable  for  the'  patient's  continued 
improvement  and  return  to  health;  and  such  visits  shall  be  made  from 
time  to  time  to  the  patient  after  parole  or  discharge,  as  are  considered 
advisable  by  the  superintendent. 

§  28.  Institutions  for  mental  and  nervous  cases — board  to 
license — commitments  to  unlicensed  institutes  forbidden.]  all 
institutions,  other  than  State  institutions,  giving  treatment  and  care  to 
persons  suffering  from  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  shall  provide  the 
Board  of  Administration  with  detailed  information  from  time  to  time, 
regarding  their  physical  equipment  and  medical  and  nursing  service, 
and  shall  furnish  the  board  a  written  certified  statement  every  three 
months,  giving  the  admissions,  deaths  and  discharges  during  the  previ- 
ous three  months.  The  board  shall  license  such  institutions  as  it  deems, 
after  careful  inspection,  to  be  suitably  equipped  and  conducted  for  the 
treatment  and  care  of  persons  suffering  from  mental  or  nervous  diseases, 
and  no  person  so  suffering  shall  be  committed  to  or  received  or  kept 
against  his,  or  her,  will,  contrary  to  law,  in  any  s'.ich  institution  not  hav- 
ing a  valid  license  from  the  board.  Any  superintendent  or  responsible 
head  of  an  institution  receiving  or  keeping,  contrary  to  his,  or  her,  will, 
any  person  in  any  such  institution,  not  licensed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  pun- 
shed  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

§  29.  Occupation  for  inmates.]  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
managing  officer  to  develop  such  occupations  as  shall  serve  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  improvement  or  the  happiness  of  the  inmates,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  so  to  coordinate  these  activities  as  will  best 
serve  an  educational,  economical  and  efficient  administration  of  all  the 
institutions,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  primary  needs  of  suitable  edu- 
cation for  the  inmates. 

§  30.  Visitation  of  children — certifications  of  associations.] 
The  Board  of  Administration  shall  possess  and  have  all  the  powers  and 
shall  perform  all  the  duties  in  regard  to  the  visitation  of  children  placed 
in  family  homes  and  the  incorporation,  supervision  and  certification  of 
associations  whose  objects  may  embrace  the  care  of  dependent,  neglected 
or  delinquent  children,  which  are  now  vested  by  law  in  the  Board  of 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities;  and  the  said  Board  of  State 
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Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  is  hereby  relieved  from  any  duty 
heretofore  imposed  upon  it  by  any  law  of  this  State  in  relation  thereto, 
and  the  said  Board  of  Administration  is  fully  authorized  and  empowered 
from  and  after  the  date  this  Act  goes  into  efEect  to  perform  the  same. 

§  31.  State  conferences.]  The  Charities  Commission,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  it  deems  advisable,  may  hold  conferences  of  officers 
of  State,  county  and  municipal  charitable  [institutions,]  officials  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  public  funds  used  for  the  relief  or- 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  boards  of  institution  visitors,  and  of  county 
visitors,  to  consider  in  detail  questions  of  management,  the  methods  to  be 
pursued  and  adopted  to  secure  the  economical  and  efficient  conduct  of 
such  institutions,  the  most  effective  plans  for  granting  public  relief  to 
the  poor,  and  similar  subjects.  All  officials  duly  invited  to  such  con- 
ferences shall  be  entitled  to  actual  necessary  expenses,  payable  from  any 
funds  available  for  their  respective  boards  and  institutions :  Provided, 
they  procure  a  certificate  from  the  executive  secretary  of  the  said  Char- 
ities Commission  that  they  were  invited  to  and  were  in  actial  attendance 
at  the  sessions  of  the  conference. 

§  32.  Plans  for  jails  and  almshouses  submitted  to  board.]  No 
county,  city  or  village  shall  erect,  add  to  or  remodel  a  jail,  almshouse, 
infirmary,  house  of  correction  or  workhouse  without  first  submitting 
plans  and  specifications  therefor  to  the  Board  of  Administration  for  its 
criticism  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  same. 

§  33.  Investigations.]  The  Board  of  Administration  and  the 
Charities  Commisson  may  make  such  investigations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  imposed  by  law.  In 
the  course  of  any  such  investigation  each  member  of  either  board  or 
commission  shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  either  board 
or  commission  shall  have  power  to  secure  by  subpoena  both  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books  and  papers  rele- 
vant to  such  investigation. 

§  34.  Compelling  testimony  of  witnesses — production  of 
books  and  papers.]  Any  person  who  shall  be  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Board  of  Administration  or  the  Charities  Commission  to  appear  and 
testify,  or  to  produce  books  and  papers,  issued  by  either  board  or  com- 
mission in  the  course  of  an  investigation  authorized  by  law,  and  who 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear,  or  to  testify,  or  to  produce  books  and 
papers  relevant  to  said  investigation,  as  commanded  in  such  subpoena, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  fees  of  witnesses  for  attendance  and  travel  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  fees  of  witnesses  before  the  circuit  courts  of  this  State.  Any  cir- 
cuit court  of  this  State,  or  any  judge  thereof,  either  in  term  time  or  va- 
cation, upon  application  of  any  member  of  either  board  or  commission 
may,  in  his  discretion,  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  produc- 
tion of  books  and  papers,  and  giving  of  testimony  before  either  board 
or  commission,  or  before  any  member  of  either  board  or  commission,  by 
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an  attachment  for  contempt  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner  as  produc- 
tion of  evidence  may  be  compelled  before  said  court.  Every  person  who, 
having  taken  an  oath  or  made  affirmation  before  a  member  of  either 
board  or  commission,  shall  wilfully  swear  or  affirm  falsely,  shall  be 
guilty  of  perjury  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  accordingly. 

§  35.  Expenses — board  of  administration.]  There  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  the  Board  of  Administration  for  the  two  years  ending 
June  30,  1911,  the  following  amounts  per  annum,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary:  For  chief  clerk,  $2,500  per  annum;  for  statistician, 
$2,100  per  annum;  for  general  bookkeeper,  $1,800  per  annum;  for 
salaries  [of]  bookkeepers,  clerks,  stenographers  and  all  other  necessary 
employes,  $10,000  per  annum;  for  traveling,  office  and  all  other  expenses 
of  the  board  and  its  employes,  $14,000  per  annum. 

§  36.  Time  when  Act  goes  into  full  effect.]  To  give  the  Board 
of  Administration,  provided  for  herein,  adequate  time  to  prepare  the  ad- 
ministrative details  for  its  actual  service,  no  part  of  this  Act  shall  be  in 
force  and  effect  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1910,  except  paragraphs 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  of  section  4,  and  section  3.5  which  shall  go  into  effect 
on  July  1,  1909.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  in  all  of  its 
particulars  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1910,  when  the 
Board  of  Administration  shall  assume  all  of  its  duties.  The  salaries  of 
the  members  of  the  said  Board  of  Adminstraton  shall  be  allowed  them 
beginning  with  the  date  of  their  taking  the  oath  prescribed  in  section  4 
of  this  Act,  and  they,  further,  shall  be  allowed,  from  any  funds  in  the 
State  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  expenses  as  are  incurred 
in  preparation  of  the  details  of  the  service  which  becomes  operative  fully 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1910. 

§  37.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  moneys  appropriated  in 
this  Act  to  the  Board  of  Administration  upon  the  order  of  said  board 
and  attested  by  the  secretary,  with  the  seal  of  said  board  attached,  and 
approved  by  the  Governor. 

§  38.  Repeal.]  The  following  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  are  hereby 
repealed : 

An  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  defining  their  duties  and 
powers,"  approved  and  in  force  April  9,  1869. 

An  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  promote  the  care  and  curative  treatment 
of  the  insane,"  approved  June  4,  1907,  in  force  July  1,  1907. 

Approved  June  15,  1909. 

Amendments  to  Sections  16  and  17. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  held  in  1910,  among  other 
matters  considered  was  an  amendment  to  sections  16  and  17  of  the 
foregoing  law,  to  make  available  for  use  by  the  institutions  moneys 
received  from  miscellaneous  sources  outside  of  legislative  appropria- 
tions and  for  the  more  convenient  handling  of  salary  and  contingent 
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funds.  The  Legislature  passed  these  amendments  and  your  Excellency 
approved  them  on  February  26,  1910.  The  Act  amending  sections  16 
and  17  follows,  the  amendments  being  printed  in  italics: 

An  Act  to  amend  sections  16  and  17  of  an  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  revise 
the  laws  relating  to  charities  and  making  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  thereof,"  approved  June  15  ,1909,  and  in  force  July  1,  1909. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly,  That  sections  16  and  17  of  an  Act  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  charities  and  making  an  appropriation  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  thereof,"  approved  June  15,  1909,  in  force  July  1,  1909,  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  16.  For  the  purpose  of  proper  regulation,  recording  and  auditing 
of  the  various  expenditures  of  the  institutions,  the  managing  officer  of  each 
institution  shall  prepare  and  present  to  the  fiscal  supervisor  in  triplicate,  not 
less  than  fifteen  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  month  referred  to,  and  on 
forms  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Administration,  a  detailed  monthly  estimate 
of  all  needed  supplies,  materials,  salaries  and  improvements.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  fiscal  supervisor  to  review  and,  for  reasons  given  in  writing,  alter, 
if  deemed  by  him  necessary,  such  estimates:  Provided,  that  the  managing 
officer  issuing  the  estimate  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  board,  should 
he  consider,  in  his  best  judgment,  such  alteration  harmful  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  institution  under  his  charge.  Estimates  for  periods  longer  than  one 
month  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  by  managing  officers  for  staples 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Joint  Estimate  or  for  other  supplies.  Each  esti- 
mate may  include  a  contingent  fund  of  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  estimate,  on  account  of  the  appropriation  for  ordinary  expenses 
for  the  period  of  the  estimate,  for  which  contingent  fund  no  detailed  account 
need  be  given  in  the  estimate,  but  which  cannot  be  drawn  upon  except  in  due 
form  specified  by  this  Act,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  board. 

The  fiscal  supervisor  shall  return  to  the  managing  officer  one  copy  of  the 
monthly  and  other  estimates  with  his  approval  or  alteration  in  writing,  one 
copy  so  approved  or  altered  he  shall  present  to  the  State  Auditor,  and  one 
copy  so  approved  or  altered  he  shall  file  in  his  own  office.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  Auditor  to  ascertain  that  the  estimates  so  received  do  not 
exceed  the  respective  appropriations.  The  State  Auditor  shall  draw  war- 
rants on  the  State  Treasurer  monthly  for  the  salary  funds  aud  contingent 
funds  for  each  institution,  and  such  funds  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  managing  officer  of  each  institution.  The  warrants  for  such  salary  funds 
and  contingent  funds  shall  be  based  on  the  items  for  such  purposes  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  detailed  monthly  estimate,  which  items  shall  b0 
embraced  in  a  separate  voucher  to  be  known  as  "The  Estimated  Salary  and 
Contingent  Fund  Voucher''  and  shall  be  payable,  as  hereinafter  provided,  in 
advance  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  for  which  the  estimate  is  made.  The 
estimate  for  the  month  of  January,  1910,  may  be  made  by  any  such  managing 
officer  at  any  time  frotn  and  after  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  Act. 
Any  unexpended  balances  for  any  preceding  month,  from,  the  salary  and 
contingent  funds,  shall  be  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State 
Auditor  and  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  before  the  moneys  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  designated  and  approved  by  them  for  the  ensuing  month,  or  any  warrant 
shall  issue  therefor.  Itemized  vouchers  for  all  funds,  including  pay  rolls, 
except  "The  Estimated  Salary  and  Contingent  Fund  Voucher,"  shall  be 
drawn  in  triplicate,  one  copy  being  held  by  the  managing  officer  issuing  such 
voucher,  one  copy  presented  to  the  fiscal  supervisor  and  one  copy  to  the  State 
Auditor,  who  shall  issue  a  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  each  voucher. 

The  "Estimated  Salary  and  Contingent  Fund  Voucher"  shall  be  drawn 
in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  held  by  the  fiscal  supervisor,  and  one  copy  by  the 
State  Auditor.  Each  voucher,  except  "The  Estimated  Salary  and  Contingent 
Fund  Voucher,"  shall  contain  a  sworn  affidavit  of  the  managing  officer,  or 
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some  other  bonded  officer  designated  by  the  managing  officer,  certifying  that 
the  supplies  and  materials  purchased  or  improvements  and  repairs  made  or 
special  services  rendered  were  fully  satisfactory,  or  conforming  to  sample,  as 
the  case  may  be;  that  the  approving  officer  was  in  no  way  financially  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  or  work  performed,  and  that  he  has  full  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  the  purchase  or  work,  such  affidavit  being  made  according  to 
forms  provided  by  the  board;  ''The  Estimated  Salary  and  Contmgent  Fund 
Toticher"  shall  be  approved  by  the  Fiscal  Supervisor:  Provided,  that  pay 
rolls  for  temporary  employes  employed  in  case  of  emergency  may  be  made 
at  any  time  after  the  services  are  performed.  All  such  pay  rolls  shall  be 
sworn  to  by  the  managing  officer  the  same  as  in  case  of  other  vouchers,  and 
the  affidavit  shall  show  that  each  and  every  person  named  in  the  pay  roll 
actually  rendered  the  services  for  the  time  and  at  the  rate  charged  in  the 
temporary  pay  rolls." 

"Sec.  17.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  Act  that  the  State  Treasurer  shall  act  as 
treasurer  for  all  funds  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Administration, 
and  shall  pay  no  moneys  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  It  is  further  the  intent  of  this  Act  that  the  moneys  draion  on  loarrants 
issued  on  the  "Estimated  Salary  and  Contingent  Fund  Voucher"'  shall  be 
designated  and  approved  o^  by  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  and  the  State  Auditor 
as  srich  salary  fund  and  contingent  fund  in  the  monthly  estimate,  and  shall 
be  placed,  not  later  than  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  so  provided  for,  in  the 
hands  of  the  managing  officer  of  each  institution,  who  shall  act  as  treasurer 
for  such  funds.  Institution  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  several  institution 
treasurers,  when  this  Act  goes  into  effect,  shall  be  transferred  forthwith  to 
the  State  Treasurer.  Moneys  collected  from  various  sources  by  superin- 
tendents and  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents  or  the  institution  treasurers 
when  this  Act  goes  into  effect,  atid  monthly  thereafter,  shall  be  transmitted 
forthwith  by  such  superintendents-  to  the  State  Treasurer.  Moneys  collected 
from  various  sources  such  as  the  sale  of  manufactured  articles,  of  farm 
products  and  of  all  miscellaneous  articles,  shall  be  transmitted  monthly  to 
the  State  Treasurer  and  a  detailed  statement  of  such  collections  shall  be 
made  monthly  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  by  the  managing  officers  of  the  insti- 
tions.  All  of  said  moneys,  froui  lohatsoever  source  when  so  transmitted  to 
the  State  Treasurer  shall  be  and  remain  a  special  fund  vested  in  and  pay- 
able to  the  Board  of  Administration  for  the  use  of  the  several  institutions 
herein  named  and  shall  not  become  a  part  of  the  general  funds  of  the  State 
in  the  keeping  of  the  State  Treasurer  and  all  said  moneys  so  transmitted  to 
the  State  Treasurer  are  hereby  appropriated  to  said  Board  of  Administration 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  said  institutions  according  to  their  varying 
needs;  such  inoneys  to  be  draion,  hotoever,  only  on  ivarrants  issued  by  the 
State  Auditor  on  the  State  Treasurer  on  itemized  vouchers  in  like  manner 
as  other  appropriations  for  said  institutions  are  drawn." 

[Sec.  2.]  "And  whereas  the  several  appropriations,  made  by  the  Forfy- 
sixth  General  Assembly  for  the  several  institutions  under  the  control  of  the 
said  Board  of  Administration,  were  estimated  in  anticipation  of  the  use  for 
such  institutions  of  the  receipts  from  the  various  sources,  enumerated  in 
said  Act,  for  the  full  term  covered  by  the  appropriations,  and  whereas  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  such  receipts,  as  well  as  any  institution 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  institution  treasurers,  on  or  before  January  1,  1910, 
are  not  available  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act,  without  amendatory  legis- 
lation, and  whereas  the  loss  of  said  moneys  to  the  several  institutions  would 
create  a  deficit  and  seriously  hinder  the  care  of  the  inmates  therein,  and 
whereas  said  section  17  of  said  Act  requires  a  salary  fund  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  managing  officer  of  each  institution  not  later  than  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  so  provided  for,  and  whereas  a  question  has  arisen  on 
the  construction  of  this  portion  of  section  17  with  said  section  16.  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  the  proviso  in  said  section  17  requiring 
such  money  designated  and  approved  of  by  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  and  State 
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Auditor,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  managing  officer  of  each  institu- 
tion not  later  than  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  is  void,  and  whereas  all 
of  the  employes  of  said  institutions  have  heretofore  been  paid  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  under  the  practice  of  drawing  ordinary  expense  funds 
in  quarterly  installments  and  the  delay  will  operate  as  a  hardship  upon  the 
employes." 

"Noiv,  theref07-e,  an  emergency  exists  and  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force 
and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval." 

Approved  Feb.  26,  1910. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CIVIL  SEEVICE. 
[Biennial  Message  January,  1905.] 

Our  State  supports  man}'  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  criminal  classes.  Several  hundred  people  are 
employed  in  various  capacities  in  these  institutions.  Their  tenure  of 
office  is  now  at  the  mercy  of  factions  and  of  parties.  The  duties  of 
many  of  these  employes  require  peculiar  taste,  education  and  experi- 
ence. There  is  a  very  general  demand  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  such 
persons  shall  be  free  from  the  accidents  of  factional  and  party  triumphs. 
The  employes  of  the  State  should  be  encouraged  to  acquire  skill,  edu- 
cation and  experience  in  the  line  of  their  duties,  and  they  should  be 
given  the  assurance  that  they  will  remain  in  its  employment  while  their 
services  are  efficient,  regardless  of  party  vicissitudes. 

Civil  service  laws  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  experiments.  They 
are  in  successful  operation  in  most  of  the  European  governments  and 
in  many  of  our  states.  Our  national  civil  service  law  has  the  approval 
of  the  people  tliroughout  the  country.  Both  the  great  political  parties 
in  this  State  favored  a  civil  service  law  in  their  last  platforms.  The 
time,  therefore,  for  discussion  has  passed;  the  time  for  action  has  come, 
and  the  people  will  expect  you  to  carry  out  their  Avill  in  this  regard. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CHARITABLE  IXSTITUTIOXS. 
[Biennial  Message  January,  .1907.] 

Because  of  the  great  public  interest  in  the  State  charitable  institu- 
tions, ])articularly  the  insane  group,  I  have  gone  somewhat  into  detail 
regarding  the  present  service  and  the  further  improvement  thereof. 

in  an  endeavor  to  elevate  the  public  charity  ser^dce  of  Illinois  lo 
the  level  of  modern  efficiency,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  along  three 
lines : 

First.     Improvement  in  the  method  of  selecting  employes. 

Second.     Improvement  in  medical   administration   and   treatment. 

Third.  Improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  buildings  and 
mechanical   equipment. 

CIVIL   SERVICE. 

Under  the  new  civil  service  law  a  very  perceptible  improvement  in 
the  class  of  employes  is  noticeable. 

The  civil  service  law  passed  by  the  Foi^v-fourth  General  Assembly 
became  effective  Xov.  1.  1905.  It  applies  to  2,128  positions  in  the 
seventeen  State  charitable  institutions  of  the  State.  Since  the  law 
went  into  effect  the  Civil  Ser\'ice  Commission  has  examined  1,G25 
persons  ami  made  1,468  appointments.  To  Dec.  21,  1906,  the  commis- 
sion had  received  3,171  applications  and  had  conducted  539  examina- 
tions in  tliirtv-six  different  cities.  The  expenses  of  the  commission 
from  its  appointment  Aug.  3,  1905,  to  Dec.  21,  1906,  were  $13,038.12. 

T]i(>  enforcement  of  the  civil  service  law  has  improved  the  service 
in  our  charitable  institutions,  by  enabling  the- superintendents  to  secure 
a  younger,  more  active  and  energetic  class  of  employes  and  to  maintain 
stricter  discipline  in  the  service.  The  employes  in  our  State  institu- 
tions now  realize  that  on  their  own  merits  depends  their  success  in  the 
public  service,  and  this  has  afforded  an  excellent  incentive  to  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  operation  of  the  civil  service  law  the  commission  has  found 
several  obstacles  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  amendment  of  thf^ 
law.  For  instance,  there  is  no  preparatory  school  for  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  Illinois  and.  therefore,  the  number  of  teachers  of  this  class  is 
limited.      In  order  Hint  the  best  talent  mav  be  obtained  for  this  school. 
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the  coniniission  should  l)e  allowed  to  open  the  examinations  to  appli- 
cants outside  the  State.  The  commission  will  undoubtedly  restrict  the 
examination  to  residents  of  Illinois  whenever  it  is  not  necessar}^  to 
permit  citizens  of  other  states  to  compete  in  order  that  the  best  results 
may  be  obtained.  The  law  should  be  amended  also  so  that  the  com- 
mission may  order  a  trial  whenever  it  believes  that  improper  reasons 
prompted  the  removal  of  an  employe. 

The  two  principal  political  parties  in  their  platforms  declared  in 
favor  of  an  extension  of  civil  service,  and  in  view  of  the  improvement 
of  the  public  service  in  the  State  charitable  institutions,  I  recommend 
such  extension,  and  to  that  end  I  commend  to  your  careful  considera- 
tion the  recommendations  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

MEDICAL   ADMINISTRATION    AND    TREATMENT. 

In  (li*;cussing  the  improvement  in  medical  administration  and  treat- 
ment I  desire  to  call  attention  to. the  fact  that  medical  and  nursinsi; 
science  have  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

The  scheme  of  medical  administration  in  our  charitable  institutions 
includes  a  State  psychopathic  institute,  located  at  Kankakee,  with 
branches  in  each  State  hospital  for  the  insane  and  in  the  asylum  for 
feeble-minded  children.  This  institute  is  established  for  research  and 
education.  It  gives  to  physicians  in  the  State  hospitals  thorough  in- 
struction in  the  nature  and  treatment  of  mental  disorders.  It  is  better 
able  to  do  this  than  medical  colleges  are,  because  it  has  an  endless 
variety  of  material  at  hand.  By  means  of  local  clinics,  conducted  at 
the  several  hospitals,  to  which  physicians  in  general  practice  in  the 
various  insane  districts  of  the  State  are  invited,  it  instructs  these  physi- 
cians, too.  Eecently  one  of  these  clinics  was  attended  by  thirty-liv':^ 
physicians  practicing  in  seven  cities  and  towns  near  the  hospital.  Thus, 
this  great  school,  giving  a  service  like  the  German  clinics  in  psychiatry, 
brings  the  benefits  of  expert  knowledge  to  the  very  liomes  of  •thos':^ 
afflicted  with  approaching  insanity.  By  n)eans  of  complete  modern 
and  uiiirorm  medical  records,  which  are  the  basis  of  productive  re- 
search, physicians  in  the  State  service  will  have  a  vast  amount  of 
scientific  data  at  hand,  and  this,  with  modern  laboratory  studies,  will 
be  used  in  an  effort  to  learn  new  things  about  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
orders, and  perhaps  to  discover  new  remedies  which  will  benefit  the 
whole   human   family. 

There  are  two  broad,  general  classes  of  the  insane,  the  acute  hopeful 
and  the  chronic  incurable  cases.  For  hopeful  cases,  the  water  treat- 
ment, known  as  hydrotherapy,  already  has  been  installed  in  some  of 
the  institutions,  and  I  hope  will  be  extended  speedily  to  others.  By 
means  of  this  treatment,  many  incipient  and  acute  cases  of  insanity 
are  cured,  and  the  patients,  instead  of  becoming  life-long  inmates  of 
hospitals,  with  the  curse  of  insanity  upon  them,  and  placing  a  burden 
upon  the  State,  return  to  their  homes  as  productive  members  of  society. 
The  iustnll-ition  of  the  b'lth  treatment  costs  from  $;3,000.00  to  $40,000.00 
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for  each  institution,  according  to  the  number  of  acute  curable  cases 
received.  I  heartily  favor  the  extension  of  this  system  of  treatment 
to  all  State  hospitals  receiving  acute  cases. 

Industrial  re-education  is  possible  for  40  to  70  per  cent  of  all  insane 
persons  in  the  Illinois  hospitals,  chiefly  the  chronic  insane.  Industrial 
re-education  means  training  to  work  with  the  hands.  Because  of  de- 
generating brain  power,  many  insane  persons  can  not  undertake  intel- 
lectual work,  but  they  are  capable  of  learning  the  manual  arts. 

The  medical  value  of  such  work  is  that  it  gives  employment  to  other- 
wise idle  people.  The  picture  of  hundreds  of  idle  insane  persons, 
cherishing  horrible  delusions,  sitting  hour  after  hour  in  long  gloomy 
corridors,  is  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Employment  is  a  blessing  to 
them.  It  tends  to  relieve  them  of  hallucinations  and  delusions.  On 
the  economic  side,  industrial  re-education  is  of  value,  because  in  many 
cases  patients  can  return  to  the  home  and  perform  productive  labor, 
thus  relieving  the  State  of  caring  for  them,  and  the  tasks  that  they 
perform  while  in  the  institution  are  a  source  of  income  to  the  State. 
Work  at  which  chronic  insane  can  be  employed  is  common  labor,  farm, 
garden  and  kitchen  work,  manufacture  of  institution  supplies,  plain 
sewing,  crocheting,  lace  making,  carpet  weaving,  rug  making,  etc. 
Shops  for  the  employment  of  the  insane  could  be  constimcted  and 
equipped  for  $8,000.00  to  $20,000.00  each.  Many  insane  patients 
already  are  employed  in  our  institutions.  I  favor  the  employment  of 
all  insane  who  are  physically  capable  of  it. 

That  recreation  and  amusement  are  necessar}^  for  the  insane  is  a 
self-evident  fact. 

Compulsory  training  schools  for  attendants  and  nurses  have  been 
established  at  six  of  the  eight  hospitals  classified  in  the  insane  group. 
These  training  schools  are  an  essential  part  of  the  medical  administra- 
tion. The  advantage  to  the  patients  is  already  apparent  in  a  marked 
degree.  The  scientific  education  of  nurses  and  attendants  by  hospital 
physicians,  and  by  experts  brought  in  from  the  outside  to  lecture,  fits 
those  who  are  qualified  and  eliminates  the  unfit. 

A  recent  census  of  consumption  in  State  charitable,  penal  and  reform- 
atory institutions,  shows  the  presence  of  1,123  suspected,  curable,  and 
advanced  stage  consumptives  in  a  total  population  of  17,382,  or  6.47 
per  cent.  In  seven  of  the  institutions  there  is  segregation  of  these 
patients  in  buildings  or  tents.  The  consumptives  are  given  the  benefit 
of  outdoor  life,  sunlight  treatment,  and  are  furnished  with  specially 
nourishing  food.  As  a  result,  the  non-tuberculosis  patients  are  free 
from  danger  of  infection,  and  the  consumptives  themselves  sliow  a 
marked  improvement  in  condition. 

Mechanical  restraint  has  been  abolished  entirely  at  two  hospitals  for 
the  insane  and  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  at  all  the  other  hospitals. 

Uniformity  of  grades  and  nomenclature  of  employes  have  been 
adopted  for  all  hospitals  in  the  insane  group.   , 

As  the  number  of  insane  in  Illinois  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  317 
per  annum,  it  is  necessary  to  face  the  problem  of  how  to  make  room 
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for  and  to  give  the  best  care  to  this  growing  class  of .  unfortunate?. 
This  item  includes  steps  for  the  prevention  of  insanity,  for  the  cure 
of  acute  hopeful  cases,  and  for  complete  State  care. 

The  State  Psychopathic  Institute  by  means  of  instruction  to  physi- 
cians over  all  the  State,  will  aid  in  the  detection  of  the  first  warning 
symptoms  of  insanity.  Such  cases  should  be  given  immediate  scientific 
attention  at  the  well-equipped  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Under  the 
present  law,  except  in  the  ease  of  voluntary  patients,  it  is  necessary 
to  receive  a  patient  in  a  hospi|;al,  to  have  a  person  specifically  adjudged 
insane  in  a  county  court  and  committed  as  insane  to  a  hospital.  Many 
persons  hesitate  to  liave  a  relative  declared  insane.  Some  look  upon 
this  as  a  disgrace,  but,  as  insane  persons  are  only  sick  persons,  it  merely 
is  a  misfortune.  However,  to  facilitate  quick  treatment  of  suspected, 
incipient  or  acute  cases  of  insanity,  I  believe  the  lunacy  laws  of  Illinois 
-should  be  amended  to  provide  for  temporary  commitments  to  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  for  periods  of  thirty  days.  These  commitments  should 
be  made  by  county  judges  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  commission 
of  licensed,  practicing  physicians.  In  this  way  the  misfortune  of 
commitment  as  insane  would  be  avoided  in  many  cases  which  would 
recover  in  the  thirty  day  period  and  return  to  a  productive  life.  If, 
during  the  thirty  day  period  of  observation  and  treatment,  insanity 
of  longer  duration  develops,  then  the  regular  commitment  as  insane 
could  be  made.  Alienists  estimate  that  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  chronic, 
incurable  insane  stood  a  good  chance  of  cure  at  the  onset  of  their 
disease,  by  means  of  immediate  treatment  in  a  modem  hospital;  and 
that  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  acute,  supposedly  curable  cases  could 
have  been  cured  by  such  treatment.  Under  existing  conditions  of 
delay  only  5  to  7  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  insanity  admitted  to  hospitals 
are  discharged  as  cured.  I  favor  an  amendment  framed  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  this  percentage  of  cures. 

Every  State  hospital  for  the  insane  is  now  crowded  beyond  its 
normal  capacity.  The  excess,  a  necessarily  shifting  quantity,  is  about 
300.  Within  six  months  each  hospital  will  be  compelled  to  return 
county  patients  to  county  almshouses  in  its  district.  In  the  county 
almshouses  (not  including  Cook  county)  today  there  are  about  500 
insane  persons,  who  should  be  cared  for  by  the  State.  In  Cook  county 
there  are  1,600  insane  patients  receiving  county  care.  In  all  Illinois 
counties  there  are  2,100  such  patients.  Adding  the  300  excess  popula- 
tion in  our  State  institutions,  there  are  2,400  persons  in  State  and 
county  institutions  not  receiving  proper  State  care.  The  State  can 
give  better  care  to  these  unfortunates  than  can  any  county,  because  of 
better  equipment,  better  classification  and  higher  salaried  physicians 
and  other  employes.  The  county  is  too  small  a  governmental  unit  to 
satisfactorily  care  for  insane  persons.  This  requires  the  larger  re- 
sources of  the  State.  Means  should  be  devised  to  bring  about  complete 
State  care  in  Illinois.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  is  at  work  on  this 
problem  now. 
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.  JU'ILDIXGS    AND    MECI I  A  X  ICA  L    IM^IIPM  KXT. 

Reeoo-iiiziiiii-  Hint  the  Imildings  and  iiu'chanical  equipment  of  most 
of  tlie  State  im-titutimw  wwc  erected  and  installed  many  years  ago, 
before  ai'eliiteciiii-al  ami  ciiLiiiieerinu-  science  had  reached  the  high  mark 
of  advancement  oljtaining  now,  a  survey  has  been  made  by  the  State 
Architect  of  these  institutions.  Scaling  their  recommendations  down 
to  those  items  "vvhich  they  consider  necessary  for  the  physical  operation 
of  the  institutions,  the  safety  of  the  inmates,  and,  in  some  cases,  their 
Avell  being  and  comfort,  the  total  appropriation  asked  for  is  $730,000.00. 
This  figTire  was  arrived  at  after  conferences  attended  by  the  Board  of 
Charities,  superintendents,  trustees,  engineers,  myself  and  others.  The 
total  calls  for  an  extraordinary  appropriation,  all  items  that  can  1,'e 
cared  for  in  the  ordinary  and  usual  special  appropriations  of  the 
several  institutions  having  been  specified  in  the  usual  manner.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  General  Assembly  make  this  extra  appropriation  out 
of  the  State  surplus. 

Witli  the  improved  class  of  employes,  with  modern  medical  adminis- 
tration, with  physically  tight  properties  and  with  the  new  institutions 
named,  Illinois  will  have  a  charitable  service  the  equal  of  any  other 
anywhere. 

EPILEPTIC  COLONY. 

The  problem  of  epilepsy  also  demands  attention.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  10,000  epileptics  living  in  private  life  in  Illinois  today.  In 
the  various  State  charitable  institutions  there  are  1,015  epileptics,  and 
in  seventy-one  out  of  100  almshouses  there  are  eighty-eight  epileptics, 
or  1,103  patients  of  this  class  in  State  and  county  institutions  today. 
Some  of  them  are  insane.  Some  are  insane  only  at  the  time  of  their 
seizures.  Proper  State  care  for  this  unfortunate  class  calls  for  segre- 
gation in  a  separate  institution.  For  this  purpose,  the  State  Board  ci 
Charities  has  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $305,000.00.  I  approve 
this  recommendation.  Ohio,  New  York,  Xew  Jersey,  ^lassachusetts, 
Kansas  and  Texas  already  have  epileptic  colonies  in  operation  and 
Indiana  is  starting  one,  having  purchased  the  land  and  begun  the 
erection  of  buildings.  It  is  the  intention,  if  the  Legislature  grants  the 
appropriation  asked,  to  start  a  colony  on  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  with 
200  productive  male  epileptics,  taken  from  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
thus  relieving  to  that  extent  those  overcrowded  institutions.  The 
$305,000.00  includes  the  care  of  the  200  epileptics  for  that  part  of  the 
first  two  years  after  the  place  is  ready  for  patients,  or  until  1009.  The 
work  of  these  patients  should  make  a  large  item  in  meeting  the  ex- 
pense of  the  colony.  It  is  the  intention  to  take  at  this  institution,  if 
established,  only  epileptics  who  are  im])rovable. 

SAXATOPIFM    FOR    CONSUMPTIVES. 

Anotlier  problem  wlii(h  also  presses  for  solution  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  siuiiitoriuni  I'oi'  c()nsum]itives  not  detained  in  other  institu- 
tions.     \\hcn  it  is  realized  that  8,000  (estimated)  deaths  occur  annually 
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in  Illinois  from  this  disease,  and  that  one  death  in  every  seven  is  caused 
by  it,  the  need  of  action  by  this  State  for  both  humane  and  economic 
reasoas  becomes  apparent.  An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last 
General  Assembly  of  $25,000.00  for  this  purpose,  but  it  was  vetoed. 
Massachusetts,  Xew  York,  Xew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana 
.and  other  states  have  cither  created  such  sanatoriums  or  have  taken  the 
preliminary  steps  toward  such  establishment.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $150,000.00  for  this  institu- 
tion. I  concur  in  the  recommendation.  The  experience  of  other  shows 
that  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  patients  in  the  incipient  stages  of  eon- 
sumption  are  cured,  and  that  patients  are  restored  to  econoniic  inde- 
pendence for  from  one  to  many  years  in  60  per  cent  of  cases.  It  is 
the  plan,  if  this  institution  is  established,  to  receive  only  hopeful  cases. 
But  the  sanatorium  would  be  more  than  a  place  of  cure.  It  would  be  a 
place  of  education.  Every  consumptive  Avho  left  it  cured  would  di^- 
seminate  knowledge  regarding  the  prevention,  treatment  and  cure  of 
consumption.  Public  bulletins  would  be  printed  for  wide  distribution, 
showing  the  most  advanced  treatment  advocated  by  medical  science, 
so  that  the  service  of  this  institution  would  be  given  witle  publicity, 
with  beneficial  results  to  the  people  of  this  and  other  states. 

PROBLE:\r  OF  THE  FEEBLE  3IIXDED. 

A  recent  committee  investigation  at  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children  developed  the  paramount  question,  suggested  by  the  problem 
of  the  care  of  the  feeble  minded,  to  be  the  right  of  the  State  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  increase  of  idiocy  through  propagation.  This 
committee  recommended  that  a  committee  of  physicians  be  appointed 
to  take  under  consideration  the  matter  of  State  legislation  to  prevent 
idiocy.  The  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  was 
authorized  to  appoint  such  committee.  I  commend  its  report  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

VISITATION    OF   CHILDREX. 

Acting  under  the  law  for  the  visitation  of  children  in  family  homes, 
in  force  July  1,  1905,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  appointed  an  agent 
and  secured  two  "visitors  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
work  of  these  employes  has  disclosed  conditions  which  prove  there  is 
need  of  such  a  law.  This  branch  of  the  Board  -of  Charities  service 
should  be  amplified.  Xew  legislati-on  is  required  providing  that  chil- 
dren not  having  legal  guardians  be  reported  to  the  clerk  of  the  proper 
court,  that  legal  guardians  may  be  appointed:  that  there  shall  be  no 
transfer  of  guardianship  until  such  transfer  ,<hall  have  been  approved 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  and  that  "baby 'farms"  and  "lying- 
in  hospitals"  be  subject  to  inspection  and  certification  l)y  the  Stale 
Board  of  Charities. 

COTTAGES    FOR  SOLDIERS   AXD  THEIR   WIVES. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic,  Department  of  Illinois,  has  recom- 
mended the  erection  at  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  at  Quincy,  of 
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two  cottages  and  a  hospital  l)iiikling  for  the  care  of  old  soldiers  and 
their  wives.  The  cost  of  these  buildiugs  and  tlieir  equipment  would 
be  $150,000.00.  I  recommend  that  this  sum  be  appropriated  igv  the 
purpose  indicated.  There  is  now  a  statute  providing  that  counties 
may  erect  cottages  for  soldiers  and  their  wives  at  Quincy,  Ijut  thus  far 
only  one  county  has  taken  steps  to  do  so.  It  seems  impracticable  for 
this  expense  to  be  met  by  counties.  Under  present  conditions  when  an 
old  soldier  who  is  married  can  not  make  a  living  and  is  admitted  to  the 
home  at  Quincy,  his  wife  is  forced  to  become  dependent  upon  charity 
and  in  some  cases  is  sent  to  the  almshouse.  The  people  of  Illinois 
should  deal  with  this  question  generously  and  meet  the  request  for  an 
appropriation.  This  will  be  one  of  the  last  services  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois can  render  to  the  veterans  of  the  civil  war  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  their  valor,  sacrifices  and  services. 

STATE  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

There  are  in  Illinois  5,000  blind  persons  not  in  State  institutions.  I 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  to  buy  books  for  the  free  use 
of  these  unfortunates.  Other  states,  notably  New  York,  have  such 
libraries.  The  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville  is  ready  to 
donate  400  volumes  as  the  nucleus  of  this  library.  The  United  States 
has  recognized  the  need  of  assisting  blind  persons  by  franking  books 
to  and  from  the  residences  of  such  persons.  The  library  for  the  blind 
should  be  established  at  the  Jacksonville  institution. 

TO  STUDY  SYSTEMS  OF  CHARITY  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  desires  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  question  of  charity  administration  in  America  and  abroad. 
It  asks  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  to  do  this  work.  I  approve  the 
recommendation,  and  suggest  that,  if  the  Legislature  grants  the  appro- 
priation, the  Board  of  Charities  make  a  specific  report  to  the  next 
General  Assembly,  with  a  recommendation  as  to  what  system  of  charity 
administration  is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Illinois. 

I  approve  of  the  plan  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  amplify  and 
modernize  its  own  office  service  to  make  it  in  keeping  with  the  improved 
service  provided  for  the  institutions  under  its  supervision. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CHAEITA3LE  INSTITUTIONS,  IN  EEPLY  TO  THE  EEPORT 
OF  THE  HOUSE  INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEE. 

[Special  Message  May  23,  1908.] 

Springfielld,  Illinois,  May  23,  1908. 
To  the  Honorable,  the  Forty-Fifth  General  Assembly: 

In  relation  to  the  investigation  of  the  State  charitable  institutions 
just  closed  and  to  the  report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  made  to 
your  honorable  bod}^,  I  desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration  some  of 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  heretofore  and  do  induce  me  now  to 
protest  against  the  method  of  the  investigation,  the  nature  of  the  testi- 
mony which  it  has  elicited,  and  the  character  of  the  report  prepared  by 
the  committee  ostensibly  for  the  enlightenment  of  your  honorable  body 
with  relation  to  the  present  condition  of  the  State  charitable,  penal  and 
reformatory   institutions. 

The  work  of  the  investigating  committee  was  performed  under  the 
resolution  adopted  by  your  honorable  body  on  January  14,  1908.  As 
appears  from  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  the  committee  was  authorized 
to  investigate  cases  of  injury  and  of  negligent,  incompetent  and  im- 
proper conduct  on  the  part  of  the  employes  of  our  State  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  occurence  which  was  the  occasion  for  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  was  the  unfortunate  accident  to  Frank  Giroux,  an  inmate 
of  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  Before  this  occurrence, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  no  discus- 
sion had  arisen  in  the  General  Assembly  or  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the 
general  merit  or  demerit  of  the  present  system  of  administering  the 
charity  service  of  this  State. 

The  committee  selected  to  conduct  the  investigation  began  its  work 
at  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  at  Lincoln,  where  it  con- 
ducted an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  burning  cf 
Frank  Giroux,  on  December  23,  1907,  upon  an  insufficiently  protected 
radiator,  during  an  epileptic  seizure. 

SOUGHT  TO  AID  THE  COMMITTEE. 

As  it  is  stated  at  the  outset  of  the  report  of  the  committee  that  the 
committee   "has  not  had  the  encouragement,   support  and   aid   of  the 
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Exooutive  in  seeking  to  learn  tlie  true  conditions  of  our  State  institu- 
tions," 1  call  the  attention  of  your  lu)noral)le  l)0(lv  to  the  following 
facts : 

On  the  evening  of  -laiuiai'v  Ki,  Jitos,  the  <lay  before  the  hearing  began 
at  the  Lincoln  institution.  Miss  Julia  C  Lathrop,  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  ]\lr.  William  ('.  Graves,  its  executive 
officer,  appeared  in  Springfield  hefoi'c  \hv  couiniittee  appointed  to  make 
the  investigation,  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  the  services  of  that 
hoard  to  the  committee  in  the  prosecution  of  its  inquiries.  At  that 
meeting,  ]\Iiss  Lathrop  stated  to  the  committee  that  the  Board  of 
Charities  had  hoped  for- a  joint  meeting  with  the  committee  during  the 
ihiy  and  further  said  "We  simply  understood  that  you  sent  notice  to 
our  office,  that  there  would  be  this  meeting  tonight,  and,  as  individuals 
we  came  in  to  sit  l^y,  if  we  were  invited,  and  learn  what  we  might  as 
to  the  investigation,  and  certainly  to  proffer  to  you  any  assistance  which 
we  could  give  you  in  carrying  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  purposes  of 
this  investigation,  which  is  certainly  at  one  with  our  own  purpose,  to 
improve  in  every  possible  waA'  the  service  for  the  wards  of  the  State, 
and  by  every  possible  means  to  make  evident  their  exact  status  and 
condition,  and  to  conceal  nothing  which  has  any  bearing  upon  any  good 
or  any  unfortunate  aspects  which  they  may  present  to  the  public  and 
to  the  patrons." 

]n  further  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  charge  I  desire  to  state  that  1 
personally  instructed  Mr.  William  C.  Graves,  executive  officer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  Mr.  William  B.  ]\Ioulton,  and  ]\[r. 
Joseph  C.  Mason,  president  and  secretary  respectively  of  the  State 
Ci^vil  Service  Commission,  to  accompany  the  committee  and  offer  every 
facility  their  expert  knowledge  and  their  office  records  afforded  to  aid 
the  committee  in  getting  at  the  truth  regardless  of  any  consequences. 
Their  efforts  to  assist  were  repelled. 

Finally  Mr.  Graves  was  able  to  get  hearings  for  Dr.  Frank  Billings, 
president,  and  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  but  the  constructive  work  in  the  improvement  of  the  State 
charitable  institutions  accomplished  during  my  administration,  of 
which  they  told,  does  not  receive  attention  in  the  committee's  report. 

On  the  other  hand  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Graves,  who  was  placed  en 
the  stand  for  the  important  purpose  of  showing  that  the  committee  was 
fair  and  that  my  criticism  of  ife  scandalous  methods  was  groundless, 
is  commented  on  at  great  length.  Mr.  Graves'  testimony,  however, 
plainly  showed  that  the  effort  of  the  committee  was  to  asperse  the 
administration  of  the  institutions  by  l)ringing  out  in  strong  light  mon- 
strous exaggerations  of  comparatively  trivial  things.  Mr.  Graves 
testified : 

I  think  that  the  committee's  hearings  have  resulted,  through  various 
causes  so  far,  in  bringing  out  and  spreading  before  the  public  gross  ideas 
concerning  the  Lincoln  institution,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  whole  charitable 
service,  the  public  charitable  service  of  Illinois,  evidence  which  has  been  in 
some  cases  monstrous  exaggerations  of  comparatively  trivial  things;  in 
other  cases  matters  which  are  false,  and,  in  some  instances,  matters  which 
are  true.     I  would  not  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  this  committee  is  going 
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to  be  unfair,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  but  I  can  say  this,  speaking  fear- 
lessly and  freely  as  you  invited  me  to,  that  the  inapression  on  the  public 
mind  is  that  the  committee  has  not  gone  far  enough  into  the  institution 
side  and  that  the  character  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  have  been, 
in  some  instances,  employes  who  are  restive  under  the  discipline  of  Dr. 
Hardt;  who  are  dissatisfied;  who  have  been  retailing  in  some  respects  the 
scullery  gossip  of  a  big  institution.  Dr.  Hardt,  I  understand,  has  furnished 
you  with  a  list  of  witnesses  who  will  rebut  that  sort  of  testimony  and  I 
understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  call  those  wtinesses  at 
Lincoln"   (which  was  not  done). 

Mr.  Graves  went  on  to  explain  methods  at  the  Lineohi  hearing  Avhicli 
cast  suspicion  on  the  committee's  motives. 

PURPOSE    TO    DEFAME    INSTITUTIONS. 

Mr.  ]\Ioulton  and  Mr.  Mason  were  never  called  to  the  witness  stand. 

Long  before  the  hearing  at  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children 
was  ended,  it  was  plain  that  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  the 
defamation  of  the  State  institutions. 

It  is  difficult  fittingly  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  this  committee. 
Professing  itself  to  be  a  judicial  body,  whose  hearings  were  in  the 
nature  of  court  proceedings ;  declaring  that  the  superintendents  of 
institutions  investigated  were  on  trial  and  that  they  or  anybody  else 
who  desired  it  Avere  entitled  to  the  services  of  counsel,  they  have  never- 
theless in  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations  abandoned  every  rule 
which  the  experience  of  civilized  nations  has  shown  to  be  essential  to 
an  honest  judicial  inquiry.  The  committee  refused  to  permit  counsel 
to  represent  the  superintendents  or  institutions  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  committee,  were  "ontrial ;"  they  refused  to  permit  the  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses;  they  rejected  witnesses  who  voluntarily, 
offered  themselves,  when  their  testimony  was  discovered  to  be  favorable 
to  the  institutions;  and  they  refused  to  hear  witnesses  tendered  to  them 
by  the  authorities  of  the  institutions  they  were  engaged  in  investigating. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  to  secure  evidence  defamatory  to  the 
institution  was  at  the  outset  illustrated  by  its  effort  to  secure  prejudiced 
witnesses  in  the  form  of  disc;harged  employes.  A  letter  similar  to  the 
following  was  sent  to  superintendents  and  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission : 

February  26,  1908. 
Captain    William    Sonierville,    Superintendent    Soidiers'    and,    Sailom' 

Home,    Quincy,  Illinois: 

Dear  Sir — The  Investigating  Committee,  appointed  by  the  State 
Legislature,  of  Avhich  I  have  the  honor  of  l)eing  the  chairman,  requests 
of  you  a  full  and  complete  report  of  all  employes,  attendants,  pliysicians, 
etc.,  who  have  been  discharged  or  have  resigned  from  tlie  institution  of 
which  you  are  the  head  during  the  years  1905,  1906  and  1907. 

The  time  of  the  committe  is  somewhat  limited  and  desire  to  complete 
their  work  before  the  May  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  An  immediate 
compliance  with  this  request  is  therefore  desired. 

Very  truly  yours,  . 

John  W.  Hill, 

.TWH.]\r.  Cliairiinin  J itvestigating  Committee. 
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P.  S.  Give  the  then  and  present  address  in  each  case,  as  far  as 
you  know. 

The  following  superintendents  received  letters  similar  to  the  fore- 
going, the  dates  being  Feb.  26  and  28,  1908: 

Mrs.  Flo  Jamison  Miller,  Matron,  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home,  Wil- 
mington; James  B.  Smith,  Warden,  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary, 
Menard;  W.  L.  Athon,  Supt.  Illinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Anna;  Capt.  Wm.  Somerville,  Supt.  Illinois  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home, 
Quincy;  James  L.  Greene,  Supt.  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  Insane, 
Kankakee;  R.  N.  McCauley,  Supt.  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
Normal;  W.  E.  Songer,  Supt.  Illinois  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals, 
Menard. 

Copies  of  letters  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hill  are  annexed  hereto  as  exhibits. 

REFUSAL  TO   ALLOW    CROSS    EXAMINATIONS. 

To  show  the  judicial  fairness  with  which  the  examinations  were  con- 
ducted— examinations  in  a  matter  in  which,  as  declared  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  superintendents  were  on  trial  (record  page  1074)  and  were 
entitled  to  the  services  of  counsel  (record  page  1077) — note,  as  already 
stated,  not  only  that  counsel  was  denied  the  superintendents,  but  that 
no  cross  examination  of  witnesses  was  permitted,  nor  the  calling  of 
witnesses  whose  testimony  was  favorable  allowed.  As  cross-examina- 
tion is  the  only  known  method  of  determining  the  value  of  testimony 
or  of  discriminating  between  true  and  false  testimony,  nobody  need  be 
deceived  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in  excluding  it. 

But  even  these  precautions  were  not  sufficient  guaranty  to  the  com- 
mittee that  its  purpose,  to  defame  the  institutions,  would  not  be 
thwarted.  In  addition,  the  actual  examination  of  witnesses  called  and 
questioned  by  the  committee  'was  of  a  character  absolutely  prohibited 
in  the  trial  of  cases  in  courts  of  justice. 

The  questions  asked  by  members  of  the  committee  were  generally 
leading  and  suggestive  of  the  desired  answer.  In  their  anxiety  to  elicit 
testimony  of  the  kind  desired,  the  questions  of  the  committee  often 
took  the  form  of  an  inquiry  if  the  witness  had  not  heard  rumors  of 
such  and  such  a  thing — an  objectionable  manner  of  questioning  a  wit- 
ness with  any  honest  purpose  and  frequently  leading  to  the  substitution 
of  hearsay  for  real  evidence  in  the  attempt  to  establish  matters  whish 
the  committee  desired  to  "prove." 

Again,  the  committee  would  refuse  to  hear  the  witnesses  proffered 
them  by  the  authorities  of  the  institutions,  as  was  done  notably  at 
Lincoln.  At  that  place  a  list  of  fifteen  witnesses  was  offered  to  the 
committee,  including  the  housekeeper  and  assistant  matrons,  who  wer^ 
most  familiar  with  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  food,  and  who 
were  ready  to  testify  in  rebuttal  of  the  alleged  bad  quality  and  meager 
quantity  of  the  food  and  the  insufficient  clothing  furnished  the  inmate.-. 
This  list  of  witnesses  was  presented  to  the  committee  at  an  aftemocn 
session  of  the  investigation  and  the  chairman  announced  that  the  wit- 
nesses would  be  heard  at  9  o'clock  the  following  morning.  When  these 
witnesses  presented  themselves  at  9  o'clock  the  following  day,  it  was 
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learned  that  the  committee  had  taken  an  early  morning  train  for 
Pontiac.  In  addition  to  the  list  of  fifteen  presented  to  the  committee, 
twenty-five  additional  witnesses  were  on  hand  for  this  hearing,  making 
forty  witnesses  unheard  by  the  committee  when  it  made  its  unannounced 
departure  for  Pontiac,  never  to  resume  the  examination  of  witnesses 
at  Lincoln. 

PUBLICATION    OP    RUMORS. 

Consider  further  the  committee's  attitude  and  conduct  in  relation  to 
the  publication  of  unfounded,  defamatory  rumors  regarding  the  insti- 
tutions it  was  engaged  in  investigating.  These  were  given  the  widest 
publicity  in  advance  of  the  hearing  of  testimony.  In  many  such  in- 
stances, testimony  was  never  subsequently  taken;  in  others,  when  taken 
it  completely  refuted  the  false  and  infamous  stories  already  made 
public  by  the  committee.  But  in  none  of  such  cases  was  any  denial  or 
correction  at  the  hands  of  the  committee  made  public. 

There  could  not  be  conceived  a  more  eft'ective  or  studied  effort  to 
malign  the  institutions  or  mislead  the  public.  As  illustration  of  this, 
I  will  cite  the  following: 

In  the  Illinois  State  Register  of  February  8th,  were  published  several 
stories  given  out  by  a  sub-committee  in  regard  to  the  beating  of  patients 
and  choking  of  patients  with  a  towel  at  Jacksonville.  Not  a  word  of 
testimony  had  been  heard  and  not  a  word  was  ever  heard  thereafter  on 
these  subjects,  nor  was  there  a<ny  truth  in  the  stories. 

In  the  same  article  a  story,  given  out  by  Eepreseotative  Manny  and 
Ireland,  is  published  regarding  the  alleged  beating  of  a  young  man 
who  died  as  a  result,  and  that  the  Jacksonville  institution  had  given 
out  appendicitis  as  the  cause  of  death.  No  testimony  had  been  or  ever 
was  heard  on  this  subject,  and  the  story  was  false. 

Again,  in  the  Chicago  Journal,  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  February  7th,  a  story  is  published  in  regard  to  the 
water  used  for  drinking  purposes  ■  at  the  Jacksonville  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  record  contains  not  a  word  of  testimony  on  this  subject, 
and  a  complete  refutation  of  the  story  published  by  the  committee  ap- 
pears in  my  statement  of  March  3d,  which  gives  all  the  facts  regarding 
the  matter.  The  charge  was  false,  of  course.  The  facts  showed  that 
the  authorities  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  had  taken  every  precaution 
and  that  the  inmates  of  that  institution  were  supplied  with  drinking 
water  superior  to  that  used  by  nine-tenths  of  the  citizens  of  Jackson- 
ville. As  proof  of  the  good  quality  of  the  Avater  furnished  the  inmates 
the  statement  cited  the  fact  that  in  the  past  nine  years  but  two  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  had  developed  in  the  institution.  ■  The  publication  of 
these  facts  was  neglected  by  the  committee  and  their  pubh'cation  by 
me  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  in  defense  of  this  public  institution 
was  characterized  as  an  attack  upon  the  investigation. 

Again,  as  showing  the  flimsy  basis  for  stories  made  public  by  the 
committee,  take  the  articles  published  in  the  Chicago  Examiner  and 
Chicago  Tribune  of  February  9th  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  sub- 
committees had  been  informed  by  a  Mr.  Newberry  of  Quincy  that  he 
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had  ovi'i'lieard  the  coiiVLTsatiou  on  a  Jacksonville  street  car  platform 
of  two  3'ouiig  women,  whom  he  suspected  of  being  attendants  from  the 
Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  as  to^  ill  treatment  of  patients  by  them. 
Not  a  word  of  testimony  was  ever  heard  by  the  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  given  publicity  as  a  piece  of  indubitable  evidence  of  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the   State  institutions. 

AYhat  has  been  said  of  the  foregoing,  is  true  in  numberless  other 
instances.  Space,  however,  forbids  more  than  a  reference  to  a  few  of 
them.  As  will  be  seen,  and  as  could  well  be  prophesied  beforehand, 
they  are  all  of  a  defamatory  character. 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  of  February  11th  pulilished  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  Eepresentative  Hope  had  visited  several  of  the  State  in- 
stitutions and  had  reported  to  Chairman  Hill  that  ^'manipulation  of  pay- 
rolls was  a  common  thing  in  some  of  the  asylums."  Xot  a  word  of 
testimony  taken  in  the  court  of  the  investigation  supported  this  state- 
ment, which  nevertheless  gained  the  widest  publicity  without  a  word  of 
protest  from  the  committee,  and  which  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  false. 

As  the  payrolls  are  made  out  by  the  superintendent,  0.  K"d  by  the 
trustees  and  certified  by  them  to  the  Civil  Service  Board  and  by  the 
Civil  Service  Board  certified  to  the  State  Auditor,  to  have  done  as 
charged  would  have  involved  crime  or  criminal  neglect  in  all  these  de- 
partments. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  charge  was  false  as  well  as 
infamous. 

The  Chicago  Journal  of  February  18th  published  a  story,  as  coming 
from  the  legislative  committee,  to  the  effect  that  the  patients  in  the 
asylums  for  the  insane  were  starved  and  that  practically  all  the  physi- 
cians in  the  State  hospitals  kept  patients  from  consuming  the  food 
provided  for  them  by  pretending  that  it  had  been  poisoned.  ''■The  black 
Ijottle  is  the  instrument  that  strikes  terror  to  the  insane."'  The  story 
is  false  and  has  not  a  shred  of  proof  to  support  it. 

The  Chicago  Journal  of  February  21st.  and  the  Chicago  Xews  of 
February  22d  published  a  story  given  out  l)y  the  committee  charging 
that  nine  girls  had  run  away  from  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Chil- 
dren and  had  entered  vicious  resorts  in  Chicago.  This  story,  a  pure 
fabrication,  was  also  allowed  to  pass  into  the  public  prints  unchallenged 
by  the  committee,  though  not  a  particle  of  evidence  had  been  taken 
which  gave  it  even  a  semblance  of  truth. 

The  Chicago  Eecord-Herald  of  February  21th  pul^lished  a  story 
charging  that  William  Menezes,  a  patient  at  Jacksonville,  was  there 
beaten  and  tortured.  Xot  a  particle  of  proof  supported  the  story,  which 
like  the  others,  was  given  out  bv  the  investigating  committee,  and  was 
false,  as  shown  by  the  statement  heretofore  issued  by  me.  Appendix 
K,  attached  hereto,-  is  the  report  made  to  me  on  this  case  by  William 
C.  Craves  to  Joseph  C.  Mason. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  24tli  ]?ublishos  a  statement  charg- 
ing that  the  Jacksonville  institution  was  paying  double  prices  for  coal. 
Xo  testimony  whatever  had  been  taken  on  this  matter,  the  committee 
never  having  sat  at  Jacksonville.  The  story  was  shown  heretofore,  as 
well  as  herein,  to  be  false. 
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The  Chicago  News  of  February  28th  imblishes  a  statement  alleging 
that  information  of  three  mysterious  deaths  at  Jacksonville  Insane 
Asylum  had  reached  the  ears  of  Chairman  John  W.  Hill.  As  stated 
before,  no  testimony  was  taken  at  Jacksonville.  Yet  this  story  finds 
publication  as  vouched  for  by  evidence  in  the  hands  of  Chairman  Hill 
without  a  word  of  protest  upon  his  part.      This,  too,  was  false. 

A  story  Avas  given  out  by  Representative  McLaughlin  of  the  commit- 
tee to' the  effect  that  he  had  received  letters  charging  that  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  State  Eeformatory  at  Pontiac  was  selling  paroles 
for  $15  to  $20  each.  The  execrable  falsehood  thus  given  out  had  not  a 
word  of  evidence  to  support  it,  and  when  testimony  was  subsequently 
taken  at  Pontiac,  no  investigation  of  this  story  published  at  the  instance 
of  the  committee,  was  ever  made. 

The  committee  sent  detectives  to  many  of  the  institutions  such  as 
St.  Charles,  Geneva,  Watertown,  Bartonville  and  Kankakee.  At  Geneva, 
the  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Mr.  Alexander,  from  the  Alexander 
Detective  Agency,  presented  his  card  to  Mrs.  Araigh,  the  su])erintendent 
of  the  institution,  on  which  was  printed  "we  investigate  murders, 
burglaries  and  divorce  cases."     He  was  accompanied  by  an  assistant. 

After  they  had  made  the  tour  of  the  institution,  he  stated  to  Mrs. 
Amigh  that  the  only  fault  he  could  find  was  in  the  confinement  of  the 
girls  in  the  "strong  room."  Mrs.  Amigh  asked  him  what  he  would 
do  with  girls  who  would  throw  flatirons  at  him,  spit  in  his  face,  and 
destroy  all  the  furniture  and  plastering  in  the  room.  One  of  the  detec- 
tives said  he  thought  he  should  knock  the  girl  down  who  acted  that 
way.  On  their  report  of  such  incidents  as  these  to  the  committee, 
stories  which  could  have  been  made  public  only  through  some  member  of 
the  committee,  were  given  to  the  press  of  "cruel  confinement  of  girls 
at  Geneva."  ISTo  evidence  was  taken,  and  the  committee  in  fact  had  no 
session  at  Geneva. 

From  its  methods  of  conducting  the  hearings,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  the  committee  sought  only  and  ])ublished  only  what  would  slander 
the  State  institutions  and  studiously  suiipressed  what  would  commend 
them. 

THE  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  investigation  thus  conducted,  which  has  been 
submitted  by  the  committee  to  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  testimony  taken — in  every  respect  shallow  and  in 
most  instances  false — of  defamatory  inventions  dignified  by  the  name 
of  findings  as  to  the  condition  of  the  State  institutions,  and  a  con- 
elusion  utterly  unrelated  to  anything  contained  in  the  resolution  under 
which  the  investigation  was  conducted,  to  the  occurrence  which  occas- 
ioned its  adoption,  to  the  pre-determined,  scope  of  the  inquiry,  to  the 
character  of  the  witnesses  called  or  the  testimony  elicited.  The  singii- 
larity  of  these  circumstances  leads  me  to  submit  to  your  honorable 
body  the  following  discussion  of  the  action  and  report  of  tlie  investi- 
gating committee. 

— G  C 
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I  have  expressed  with  frankness  my  judgment  reoardino-  the  investi- 
gation and  report  of  the  committee,  a  judgment  which  is  supported  by 
the  many  instances  of  misrepresentation  occurring  in  the  report  in 
which  the  truth  was  so  obvious  or  so  easy  of  access  that  misrepresenta- 
tions could  not  be  other  than  deliberate.  I  offer  a  few  of  these  for  the 
consideration  of  your  honorable  body.  They  will  prove  beyond  contro- 
versy, that  where  the  truth  was  favorable  it  is  rejected  in  the  report, 
as  it  had  been  rejected  in  the  investigation,  for  something  more  suited 
to  the  purposes  of  the  investigation.  There  can  be  no  other  explanation 
of  the  ignoring  and  rejecting  of  evidence  manifested  in  every  one  of  the 
followinof  instances. 


Asylum  foe  Feeble  Minded  Children  at  Lincoln. 

The  report  of  the  investigating  committee  criticises  the  present 
administration  of  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  in  nearly 
every  department  of  its  work. 

It  comments  adversely  upon  the  management  of  the  institution  in 
connection  with  the  five  cases  of  accidents  to  inmates,  occurring  in  the 
institution,  which  are  treated  specifically  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. These  are  the  eases  of  Frank  Giroux,  Minnie  Steritz,  Walter 
Kaak,  Yergine  Jessup  and  John  Morthland. 

In  reference  to  the  comments  of  the  committee  upon  these  cases,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  with  which  the 
superintendent  of  such  an  institution  as  the  i^sylum  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children  has  to  deal.  Into  this  institution,  provided  by  the  act  of  1875, 
for  the  care,  treatment  and  education  of  teachable  children  of  feeble 
mind,  have  been  crowded  450  custodial  cases  of  this  class  of  children, 
400  epileptics,  and  60  crippled  children.  This  institution  has  in  fact 
become  the  depository  of  all  classes  of  defectives  not  fitted  for  admis- 
sion to  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane. 

INJURIES. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  this  miscellaneous  population  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  Its  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  presence  of  400  epileptics. 
Epilepsy  is  "the  falling  sickness,"  and  to  prevent  injuries,  many  of 
them  slight  in  character  but  in  rare  instances,  of  course,  serious,  would 
be  almost  impossible  without  the  employment  of  at  least  three  attend- 
ants for  each  patient.  In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  the  record 
of  injuries  to  epileptics  at  this  institution  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea,  New  York,  the  model 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  records  of  that  institution 
show  during  the  last  year  798  accidents  to  inmates,  of  which  85  were 
burns:  while  the  records  at  Lincoln  show  125  accidents  of  all  kinds, 
of  which  22  were  burns.  The  population  at  Sonyea  is  less  than  that 
at  Lincoln. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  in  none  of  the  cases  of  injury 
cited  was  there  any  wilful  misconduct  on  the  part  of  employes.    The 
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injuries  in  each  case  resulted  from  carelessness  and  negligence^  deplora- 
ble in  consequences  it  is  true,  but  which  no  institution,  no  matter  how 
excellent  its  management,  can  completely  eliminate.  In  such  institu- 
tions accidents  are  inevitable.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  establish  and 
enforce  such  rigid  rules  in  the  administration  of  institution  discipline 
as  will  reduce  the  frequency  of  accidents  to  the  minimum.  That  this 
has  been  done  at  Lincoln  is  manifest  from  the  comparison  of  its  record 
with  that  of  the  model  epileptic  colony  of  the  TTnitec!  States. 

Of  the  five  cases  specifically  treated  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
two  are  deemed  by  the  committee  to  have  been  such  as  were  unpreventa- 
ble.  These  are  the  cases  of  John  Morthland  and  Walter  Kaak.  Three 
cases  of  injury  therefore  are  reported  by  the  committee  in  which  the 
institution  is  held  to  have  been  blameworthy.  A  brief  review  of  all 
five  cases  follows  and  the  full  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in 
the  case  of  Frank  Giroux  is  hereto  attached  as  an  exhibit. 

The  case  of  Vergine  Jessup,  who,  on  the  morning  of  March  20  last, 
was  found  with  slight  injuries  on  face,  hands  and  breast,  such  as  the 
assistant  physician  in  charge  of  the  case  testified  might  be  inflicted  by 
any  child  upon  herself  with  the  finger  nails.  The  charge  has  been  made 
that  the  child  had  been  bitten  by  rats.  No  direct  evidence  of  any  kind 
was  offered  to  show  that  such  was  the  case  and  the  statement  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  diagnosis  of  the  physician  in  charge.  No  case  of  rat  bite 
has  ever  occurred  during  Dr.  Hardt's  administration,  and  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  none  during  the  history  of  the  institution. 

Case  of  Minnie  Steritz,  May  2,  1907,  burned  while  being  bathed  by 
another  inmate,  contrary  to  the  rules,  during  the  absence  of  the  attend- 
ant, in  violation  of  duty.  The  occurrence  was  inexcusable,  but  solely 
attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  attendant  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
institution.  The  employe  was  immediately  discharged  after  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  has  been  refused  reinstatement. 

The  accident  occurring  August  28,  1907,  to  Walter  Kaak,  whose  right 
arm  was  injured  while  working  in  the  laundry.  Walter  Kaak  was  one 
of  the  bright  boys  of  the  institution  and  was  not  an  epileptic.  He 
mischeviously  put  his  right  hand  in  an  extractor  partially  filled  with 
wet  clothes.  A  few  articles  of  clothing  Avrapped  themselves  about  his 
arm,  twisting  and  breaking  it.  He  was  immediately  attended  by  Dr. 
Hook  of  the  institution  medical  staff  and  taken  to  St.  Clara's  hospital, 
where  amputation  was  found  to  be  necessary  and  was  performed  by 
Dr.  Ewing,  surgeon  for  the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad.  Extractors 
similar  in  character  to  the  one  in  which  the  accident  occurred  are  in 
use  in  nearly  all  the  public  charitable  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
The  revolving  cylinder  of  the  extractor  is  enclosed  within  a  stationary 
cast-iron  shield  or  box,  which  affords  as  much  protection  as  is  possible, 
consistent  with  the  use  of  the  machine.  In  addition  to  this  mechanical 
protection,  an  employe  is  in  constant  supervision  of  this  machinery 
while  in  operation,  and  though  these  machines  have  been  in  use  in  this 
institution  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  this  is  the  first  accident  of  any 
kind. 
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Case  (if  Jdliu  .Alorthlantl,  .May  4,  IDOl,  alloged  to  have  cut  his  scrotum 
and  to  have  diotl  therefrom  and  that  no  coroner's  inquest  was  held. 
Tliis  man  was  an  ei)ileptic.  al)Out  forty  years  old,  his  condition  border- 
ing on  insanity,  lie,  while  in  tlie  toilet  room,  inflicted  a  wound  an 
inch  and  a  luilf  long-  iijxin  ihc  strotuin  in  liope  of  benefiting  his  mental 
condition,  and  died  ten  days  later  of  exhaustion  due  to  series  of  violent 
epileptic  convulsions.  The  slight  wound  upon  the  scrotum  was  healing' 
and  was  not  the  cause  of  death. 

Case  of  Frank  Giroux,  December  '^3,  liio;.  burned  about  the  left  side 
of  neck  and  ear  upon  an  insufficiently  protected  radiator  during  an 
epilpetic  seizure.  The  accident  happened  while  the  attendant  was  tem- 
porarily absent  from  the  room  in  violation  of  the  rules.  The  case  im- 
mediately received  proper  medical  attention  and  the  attendant  was  asked 
to  make  a  written  statement  concerning  the  injury.  This  he  refused  to 
do  and  resigned.  The  attendant  in  charge  of  the  Giroux  boy  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  institution  six  years.  The  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, Civil  Service  Commission  and  Board  of  Trustees  investigated  this 
case  and  placed  the  blame  where  it  belonged,  upon  the  attendant.  If 
the  attendant  had  l)een  constantly  present  in  the  room,  such  an  accident 
could  not  have  happened  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  proper  mechan- 
ical radiator  protection.  However,  the  work  of  protecting  the  radiators 
had  l>een  started  and  was  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
installation  of  a  new  steam  distributing  system  to  afford  the  children 
necessary  warmth  and  which,  for  the  time  being,  was  given  precedence 
over  other  necessary  but  less  urgent  improvements  and  was  still  in 
unfinished  condition,  had  retarded  the  work  of  radiator  protection. 

ad:mixistkatiox  of  a^sylum  for  feeble  :mixded  children. 

In  addition  to  its  comments  upon  cases  of  injury,  the  report  of  the 
committee  contains  unfavorable  statements  regarding  the  general  admin- 
istration of  the  institution.  As  to  its  medical,  nursing  and  attendance 
system,  the  report  says:  "It  is  manifest  from  the  testimony  adduced 
in  this  case  that  there  is  a  want  of  co-ordination  among  the  employes 
of  the  institution,  and  a  lack  of  discipline  which  has  been  greatly  to  its 
detriment." 

Commenting  on  the  business  administration,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee says:  "The  business  administration  of  the  institution  cannot 
be  commended"  and  as  an  instance  of  bad  business  management  cites 
the  methods  of  purchasing  coal  which,  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
is  said  to  have  resulted  in  the  payment  of  a  price  "from  50  cents  to  60 
cents  per  ton  higher  than  that  at  which  coal  could  be  purchased  on 
the  open  market."  As  a  nuitter  of  fact,  coal  has  been  purchased  during 
this  administration  at  a  lower  price  than  in  years  past  and  below  the 
price  paid  by -local  merchants  and  manufacturing  concerns  using  large 
quantities  of  coal  in  the  city  of  Lincoln.  As  a  result,  there  has  been 
a  saving  during  the  past  year  of  $3,908. 2().  The  question  of  coal  supplt 
at  Lincoln  is  treated  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  message  in  connection 
M'ith  the  discussion  of  the  system  of  coal  jiurcliases  for  the  various  State 
institutions. 
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The  committee  further  criticises  the  food  at  present  furnished  to 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  and  says  that  there  is  "testimony  to  the 
effect  that  food  was  much  better  nnder  tlie  previous  administration 
of  Dr.  Taylor."'  On  this  subject  the  committee's  report  further  says : 
•'Also,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  when  the  per  capita  expense  appears 
too  high,  the  favorite  method  of  economizino;  is  to  economize  in  the 
direction  of  quantity  and  quality  of  food  for  the  inmates.  This  abuse, 
so  far  as  the  investigations  of  the  committee  go,  appears  to  be  more 
pronounced  at  Lincoln  than  at  any  other  place  investigated.*' 

In  regard  to  its  comments  upon  the  general  administration  of  the 
institution,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  General  Assembly  in  determ- 
ining their  value  to  set  forth  the  conditions  found  at  the  Asyhim  for 
Feeble-]\Iinded  Children  when  8upt.  Hardt  took  charge. 

CHAKITY   BOARD  REPORTS   OX   LINCOLN. 

On  April  30,  1906,  the  State- Board  of  Charities  made  its  report  con- 
cerning conditions  at  the  Illinois  Asylnm  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 
The  report  showed  a  general  slackness  of  administration,  evidenced  by 
broken  beds,  littered  gTounds,  restraint  cribs  and  a  general  dilapidation 
of  carpenter  work  about  the  buildings.  It  showed  bad  ventilation, 
especially  in  the  dormitories. 

The  examination  of  the  medical  administration  of  the  institution 
showed  practically  no  diagnosis  of  cases;  valueless  hospital  records; 
no  trained  nurses,  in  the  modern  sense,  no  training  school  for  nurses, 
no  pathological  work,  no  dentists,  no  druggists. 

An  examination  of  the  hospital  resources  of  the  institution  showed 
an  infirmary  building  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  but  that  neither 
the  nurse  in  charge,  nor  any  of  the  other  nurses  was  a  graduate  nurse 
and  that  tliere  was  not  a  medical  history  sheet  in  the  hospital. 

The  examination  showed  only  a  pretense  at  diagnosis,  as.  for  instance : 
"Sprain,"  "looking  bad,"  "croup,"  "has  fever,"  "eczema,"  "bad  burn," 
"sore  mouth." 

Of  the  hospital  records  there  was  an  almost  total  alisence.  Xo 
medical  history  book  was  kept  in  the  office  and  former  valualile  records 
had  been  abandoned. 

As  to  the  surgical  service,  there  was  found  an  excellent  o])erating 
room,  but  no  operating  table.  Xor  was  there  any  laboratory  for  i)atho- 
logical   research. 

ARCHITECT    AXD    EXGIXEER    REPORT    OX    LIXCOLX. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  and  report  made  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  there  was  also  undertaken  by  the  State  Architect,  assisted 
by  ]\Ir.  Charles  A.  Chapmaru  of  Chicago,  consulting  engineer,  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  physical  condition  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  of 
the  institution.  On  Sept.  27,  1906,  the  State  Architect  submitted  a 
report  of  this  survey.  This  report  covered  a  measurement  of  the  air 
space  provided  for  each  patient,  which  was  found  insufficient,  and 
pointed   out   the   necessary   cluinges    required    to   provide    the    standard 
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quality  of  air.  These  changes  inchided  the  installation  of  a  pressure 
system  of  heating  and  ventilation  in  summer  and  winter,  whether  win- 
dows were  open  or  closed.  On  the  general  condition  of  buildings,  this 
report  showed  the  main  building  to  be  in  fair  condition,  but  that  neither- 
it  nor  any  of  the  other  buildings  was  fire-proof ;  it  showed  the  defective 
condition  of  the  plumbing  in  the  old  buildings  and  recommended  its 
replacement  by  modern  fixings  and  piping;  that  the  fire  escapes  and 
fire  fighting  apparatus  were  insufficient,  the  main  building  ha^dng  two 
old  tvpe  stair  fire  escapes  and  the  other  buildings,  six  in  number,  none 
at  all 

The  report  recommended  a  modem  heating  and  ventilating  system, 
supplying  all  buildings  with  fire  fighting  apparatus,  hose  and  extin- 
guishers, and  that  fire  escapes  and  additional  stand  pipes  be  provided 
as  a  fire  protection. 

The  full  report  of  the  Board  of  Charities  at  Lincoln. is  attached  hereto 
as  Exhibit  A;  the  full  reports  of  the  State  Architect  and  consulting 
engineer  and  collateral  information  as  Exhibit  C. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    DK.    HARDT. 

As  the  report  of  the  investigating  committee  comments  unfavorably 
upon  the  appointment  of  Supt.  Hardt  to  his  present  position,  I  shall 
briefly  review  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  appointment,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  set  forth  the  facts  connected  therewith.  I 
repeat  them  here.      They  are  as  follows: 

When  the  State  Board  of  Charities  made  its  report  of  April  30,  1906, 
concerning  conditions  at  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren, the  report  was  submitted  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Taylor  of  Lincoln,  then 
superintendent,  and  he  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  remedying  the  conditions  found.  Late  in  1906,  however,  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  informed  me  that  since  the  report  of  April 
30th,  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  had  been  under  observa- 
tion and  that  Dr.  Taylor  had  not  shown  satisfactory  evidence  of  ability 
to  undertake  the  work  of  bringing  the  institution  up  to  a  modern  state 
of  efficiency. 

The  matter  of  the  selection  of  a  new  superintendent  was  discussed 
and  the  fitness  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Hardt  for  the  appointment  was  thoroughlv 
canvassed.  Dr.  Hardt  was  a  graduate  from  Eush  Medical  College,  and 
while  a  student  of  medicine  had  acted  as  attendant  at  Cook  County 
Hospital,  had  been  assistant  physician  at  the  Tlliuois  Eastern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Kankakee;  again  at  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Jacksonville;  again  at  the  Illinois  jSTorthern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Elgin.  For  a  time  he  was  assistant  physician  at  the 
Bartonville   State  Asylum. 

It  was  from  Elgin  that  Dr.  Hardt  was  transferred  to  his  present  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  As5dum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  To 
ascertain  his  fitness  for  the  latter  position,  Mr.  W.  C.  Graves,  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  made  a  special  visit  to  Elgin  to  consult 
Dr.  Podstata,  the  superintendent  of  the  Elgin  institution,  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  Dr.  Hardt  for  the  superintendency  of  the  Lincoln  insti- 
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tution.  Dr.  Podstata  commended  Dr.  Hardt  as  suitable  for  the  appoint- 
ment. Later  the  Board  of  Charities  submitted  to  me  the  recommen- 
dation of  Dr.  Podstata  and  its  own  concurrence  therein,  whereupon  tlie 
appointment  was  made. 

Immediately  upon  his  appointment  Dr.  Hardt  entered  npon  the  work 
of  improving  the  physical  condition  and  bettering-  the  service,  both 
medical  and  administrative,  of  the  asylum.  The  work  accomplished 
under  his  administration  follows.  Each  item  is  either  entirely  new  in 
this  institution,  or  a  radical  improvement  upon  methods  or  equipment 
existing  under  pi*evious   administrations. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN   MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  medical  department  was  completely  reorganized  during  the  year 
1907.  One  additional  member  was  added  to  the  medical  staff,  that  of 
a  woman  physician.  The  office  at  the  entrance  of  the  building  has 
beeen  furnished  for  the  medical  department  so  that  it  is  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  parents  and  others  desiring  consultation  with  the  physician 
regarding  their  children  or  relatives.  One  physician,  known  as  the 
first  assistant,  together  with  two  assistants,  an  interne,  and  a  stenogra- 
pher, complete  the  medical  department.. 

Various  sections  of  the  institution  are  assigned  to  each  physician. 
Daily  rounds  of  inspection  are  now  made  to  the  departments  assigned 
them,  and  to  those  children  demanding  special  care,  visits  are  made 
twO'  or  three  times  a  da)^  and  as  much  more  frequently  as  the  case 
demands.      Night  rounds  are  made  from  time  to  time. 

Each  day  one  member  of  the  medical  staff  acts  as  officer  of  the  day. 
By  that  is  meant  that  the  physician  shortens  his  or  her  work  on  the 
wards  and  spends  as  much  of  his  or  her  time  as  possible  in  the  office, 
in  the  administration  building,  so  as  to  be  within  immediate  reach  for 
•emergency  calls,  and  other  detail  work  that  may  arise.  The  officer  is 
required  on  this  day  to  remain  in  the  office  until  9  p.  m.,  and  later  is 
subject  to  calls  until  the  following  morning. 

A  staff  meeting  has  been  introduced.  This  meeting  is  held  every  day 
about  noon.  The  welfare  and  care  of  the  inmates  is  considered,  and 
the  best  means  suggested  for  combating  conditions  as  they  arise. 

The  operating  room  has  been  supplied  with  a  sterilizer.  The  chief 
nurse  sees  to  the  sterilization  of  the  gauze,  the  instruments  and  the 
necessary  detail  preliminary  to  the  surgical  work.  She  also  keeps 
clinical  charts  and  records  under  the  direction  of  the  physician  in 
charge. 

Blanks  for  recording  epileptic  seizures  are  kept  where  epileptic  chil- 
dren are  housed.  A  daily  ward  record  is  kept  for  every  child  in  the 
institution.  Daily  inspection  by  the  head  attendant  is  made  of  all 
the   inmates. 

Work  in  the  pathological  laboratory  has  advanced  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  value  of  this  great  avenue  of  learning  is  already  in  evidence. 
Here  specimens  of  sputum,  urine  and  other  excreta  as  well  as  patho- 
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logical  specimens  are  examined  with  scientific  care.  Much  apparatus 
has  been  purchased  for  examining  blood,  and  other  instruments  have 
been  obtained  to  make  a  better  diagnosis  of  disease. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  and  attendants  has  been  started,  which 
all  of  the  attendants,  numbering  80  to  86,  attend.  Two  lectures  eacli 
week  are  arranged  for  and  given  by  the  medical  staff.  The  object  of 
this  training  sehoiil  is  to  bring  before  the  attendants  facts  that  will 
help  them  in  their  daily  work  with  those  under  their  care.  The  various 
subjects  that  are  taken  up  in  a  regailar  hospital  for  nurses  are  taken 
up  in  the  same  manner,  including  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  band- 
aging and  other  work,  and  special  training  regarding  the  feeble-minded 
and  epileptics  is  given;  the  first  year's  attendance  is  compulsory;  it 
takes  three  years  to  graduate. 

A  vertical  correspondence  file  has  beeen  introduced.  No  letters  are 
permitted  to  remain  unanswered  24  hours.  A  stenographer  for  the 
medical  department  has  been  added  to  facilitate  the  quick  movement 
of  correspondence.  Onlv  two  complaints  during  the  last  year  have 
been  made  because  of  not  having  received  letters  in  answer  to  inquiry, 
and  in  these  cases  the  address  was  so  indefinite  as  to  cause  delay.  A 
medical  interne  has  recently  been  added  to  the  medical  department. 

• 

CHAXGE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  school  de])artment  radical  changes  have  been  recently  effected 
in  order  the  better  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  various 
classes  of  inmates. 

As  it  has  beeen  found  that  the  ordinary  "book  learning-'  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  the  educational  course  has  been 
made  more  practical  and  manual  training  and  music  have  been  intro- 
duced as  better  suited  to  the  feeble-minded. 

The  school  proper  consists  of  kindergarten,  grade,  arts,  manual  train- 
ing, physical  culture,  phonetic  drill  and  music.  In  the  manual  train- 
ing department,  many  kinds  of  work  are  taught,  including  clay  model- 
ing, basketry,  needlework,  cardboard  construction,  reed,  raffia,  sloyd 
and  Venetian  iron  work.  In  this  work,  not  only  is  the  hand  taught 
deftness  and  skill,  but  the  mind  is  also  awakened,  for  in  the  process  of 
weaving  and  folding  the  child  is  obliged  to  learn  to  count,  to  invent  new 
designs  and  to  consider  how  best  to  work  them  out. 

The  teachers  of  the  institution  have  taken  special  pride  in  making 
the  school  rooms  cheerful  and  attractive.  Pictures  and  potted  plants 
adorn  the  rooms  and  much  of  the  decoration  is  the  handiwork  of  the 
school  children. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  corps  of  experienced  teachers,  the  chil- 
dren receive  the  best  care  and  instruction,  and  a  record  of  the  work  of 
the  school  is  kept  through  a  system  of  reports,  daily  and  monthly.  The 
daily  report  shows  abstaitees,  epileptic  seizures  and  conditions ;  the 
weeldy  report  is  an  individual  statement  of  each  child's  progress  or  lack 
of  progTcss  during  tlie  ])ast  week. 
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Eacli  school  room  has  been  provided  with  spasm  pillows,  that  more 
humane  care  may  be  given  the  epileptic  during  their  seizures,  and 
everything  is  done  which,  under  these  conditions,  is  Ijest  for  the  chil- 
dren's comfort. 

Entertainment  for  the  children  has  not  been  neglected.  .  New  lawn 
swings  for  the  park  and  three  new  pianos  have  been  purchased ;  also 
a  Victor  phonograph.  Concerts  are  given  at  the  chapel  and  also  at  the 
cottages  where  the  children  of  lower  mentality  are  kept. 

The  .total  school  enrollment  is  385.  It  is  in  charge  of  15  teachers, 
and  there  is  need  of  more  school  room.  A  new  gymnasium,  valued  at 
$20,000,  is  being  built.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  will 
furnish  much  of  the  additional  sjiace  required. 

MECHANICAL    DEPARTMENT    AT    LINCOLN. 

In  the  mechanical  department  of  the  institution,  marked  advance- 
ment has  been  made  under  the  present  administration.  Wlien  Dr. 
Hardt  became  superintendent,  the  head  of  this  department  was  an 
engineer  who  looked  after  the  engines  by  day,  whilst  at  night  they  Avere 
overlooked  by  a  fireman.  On  two  occasions  the  engines  M'recked  them- 
selves, a  fact  undoubtedly  due  to  incompetent  supervision,  and  reports 
of  the  Hartford  Insurance  Company  show  that  the  ijoilers  were  in  such 
an  unsafe  condition  that  insurance  was  about  to  be  refused.  At  present 
a  day  engineer  and  a  night  engineer  are  employed,  thus  keeping  the 
engines  under  the  constant  care  of  experienced  and  trained  help. 

The  ice  plant  of  the  institution,  which,  because  of  defective  condition, 
had  required  the  use  of  a  carboy  of  anrmonia  per  week,  has  been  repaired 
and  now  consumes  but  one  or  two  carboys  per  year  and  gives  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  place  of  unsatisfactory  service. 

A  new  heating  system  has  been  installed  and  new  piping  in  place  of 
the  old  worn  out  piping  attached.  The  heating  system  now  meets  all 
the  demands  of  the  kitchen  for  the  cooking  of  food  and  all  other  depart- 
ments for  heating  and  other  purposes.  In  the  old  heating  system,  the 
pipes  had  no  covering  and  a  path  of  moisture  could  be  traced  along  the 
service  above  the  pipes,  the  heat  being  thus  dissipated  in  the  earth  which 
should  have  been  retained  and  carried  to  the  buildings  to  which  the 
piping  led.  A  tunnel  has  beeen  completed  containing  all  the  piping 
system  leading  through  the  engine  room  to  the  custodial  buildings,  a 
distance  of  some  650  feet.     The  pipe  is  insulated. 

A  machine  shop  has  been  added  to  the  equipment,  in  which  arc  placed 
two  lathes,  one  large  and  one  small,  and  a  pipe  cutting  machine.  In 
it  is  also  located  the  electrical  department.  An  expert  machinist  is 
now  employed.  An  expert  plumber  and  four  helpers  liave  been  added 
to  expedite  the  work  in  this  department.  In  general,  throughout  the 
institution  the  closets  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition.  IMany  of  them  have  been  repaired,  ho\\ever,and 
25  per  cent  new  work  installed. 

At  the  farm  toilet  facilities  have  l)eeen  placed  in  tlie  dormitories  and 
basement.  There  were  none  there  formerly,  causing  consider;d)le  dis- 
comfort to  the  thirtv  and  more  children  housed  in  the  buildino;. 
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A  new  motor  has  been  purchased  to  run  the  farm  meal  grinder,  to 
increase  the  speed  and  quantity  of  gi-inding.  A  potato  peeler  of  modern 
construction  has  been  installed. 

A  new  telephone  system  has  beeen  installed,  as  the  one  in  use  was  in 
such  a  dilapidated  state,  that  on  several  occasions  when  service  was 
necessary,  it  was  found  that  the.  instrument  refused  to  work. 

Safety  appliances  have  been  put  on  the  boilers  and  pumps  to  reduce 
danger  to  a  minimum. 

The  capacity  of  the  laundry  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  pur- 
chase of  an  additional  steam  washer,  a  new  extractor,  three  new  iron- 
ing machines  and  two  new  starching  machines.  The  quality  of  work 
done  has  also  been  greatly  improved  and  for  the  first  time  the  officers 
and  employes  of  the  institutions,  as  well  as  the  inmates,  have  their 
laundry  work  done  in  the  institution.  An  additional  employe  has  been 
added  in  this  department  to  aid  in  the  work  and  in  the  protection  of 
inmates  working  there  from  injury. 

FIRE    PROTECTION    AT    LINCOLX. 

At  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Hardt's  administration  of  the  Lincoln  insti- 
tution, the  main  or  administration  building,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
had  two  fire  escapes,  one  for  each  of  the  north  and  south  wings.  On 
the  other  buildings  there  were  no  fire  escapes.  In  some  of  the  buildings 
there  were  standpipes  for  hose  and  reel  attachments,  but  in  the  depend- 
ent cottages  where  the  most  helpless  of  the  children  are  housed,  there 
was  none. 

The  fire  fighting  apparatus  consisted  of  two  small  liand  hose  carts, 
about  600  feet  of  fire  hose  and  a  few  short  ladders  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  none  of  which  would  reach  to  a  second  story  window. 

There  was  no  organized  fire  company  and  no  one  to  take  the  initiative 
or  to  direct  or  secure  concerted  action  in  case  of  fire ;  no  rules  to  govern 
employes  in  such  emergency  in  protecting  and  safe-guarding  the  lives 
of  the  children. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Legislature  was  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $7,974  for  fire  protection  and  $3,700  for  fire  escapes,  but  the 
amount  allowed  fell  $2,974  short  of  these  figures.  Since  the  appropria- 
tion became  available,  on  July  1st,  last,  however,  four  spiral  fire  es- 
capes, recognized  as  the  most  practicable  of  any  in  use  for  State  institu- 
tions, have  been  placed  in  the  most  convenient  and  accessible  positions, 
as  designated  by  the  State  architect;  $700  still  remaining  to  be  ex- 
pended, is  to  be  used  for  purchase  and  erection  of  an  additional  fire 
escape.  The  old  fire  escapes  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  are 
now  in  first  class  condition,  lOG  three  gallon  fire  extinguishers  of  the 
most  approved  type  and  73  fire  buckets  kept  constantly  filled,  have 
been  distributed  about  the  various  buildings.  A  complete  fire  alarm 
system  has  been  purchased. 

Because  of  the  urgent  demand  for  a  new  heating  system,  that  work 
has  been  given  precedence,  over  other  necessary,  though  not  so  urgent 
work,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  fire  house.  This  house  will  he  erected 
in  the  near  future  and  will  house  the  additional  fire  apparatus.     Steps 
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have  been  taken  to  organize  and  train  a  fire  company  Avitli  a  chief  and 
an  assistant  chief,  and  a  life  saving  corps  consisting  of  the  pJiysicians, 
matron  and  head  attendants,  outside  men  and  such  attendants  as  may 
be  required. 

In  this  department,  I  think  anyone  familiar  with  past  and  present 
conditions  could  not  fail  to  note  a  marked  improvement  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  it  can  now  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  present  protection 
system  of  the  institution  is  ample.  For  the'  condition  as  to  fire  protec- 
tion when  Dr.  Hardt  became  superintendent  see  Exhibit  D. 


MORE   AND   BETTER    FOOD    FURNISHED. 

In  regard  to  the  strictures  contained  in  the  report  of  the  investigating 
committee  upon  the  food  furnished  inmates  of  the  Lincoln  institution 
during  the  present,  as  compared  with  the  past,  administration,  the 
facts  show  that  both  in  quantity  and  variety  the  food  supplied  at  present 
is  superior  to  that  furnished  during  the  past  administration.  Witness 
the  following  comparative  statement  of  food  supplies  furnished  at  Lin- 
coln during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1906,  and  Dec.  31,  1907 : 


Article. 

Measure. 

1906 

1907 

Fresh  beef 

Pounds 

..do        

231,837 

207, 302 

Mutton 

3. 529 

Pork  loins 

.  .do 

2,587 
125 

10,973 

27,118 
300 

11,786 
670 

18,711 

14,  .561 

Veal 

.do           

3,525 

Bacon 

.  .do 

14.y55 

Ham 

.  .do 

26, 090 

Fresh  fish.        

do        

5, 185 

Poultry 

..do 

10,384 

Frankfurts 

..do 

2,093 

Lard    

..do 

18,969 

Liver ..          

.do    

4,066 

Oysters 

91 
400 

50 

Pork  sausao^e 

Pounds 

3,044 

Bologna... 

.  .do 

2,484 

Spare  ribs 

.  .do  

2,300 

EgRS 

Dozen  

6,720 

12, 234 

25,360 

46,993 

329, 300 

89,977 

19,619 

4,387 

35,949 

6, 507 

608 

105 

448 

4,574 

22 

7,030 

Butter 

Pounds , 

10.027 

Butterine 

..do 

21,708 

Milk    

Gallons 

45,765 

Flour 

Pounds 

.  .do  

.382, 102 

Sugar 

119,505 

Coffee 

do        

18,193 

Tea 

.  .do 

5,586 

Beans,  dried 

.  .do 

41,230 

Potatoes 

Bushels 

..do 

8,314 

Onions 

481 

Beets 

..do  

56 

Beans,  green 

..do 

147 

Cabbage 

Heads 

7,845 

Cucumbers 

Bushels 

.  .do 

100 

Carrots . .          

79 

Lettuce 

384 
93 

174 
51 

620 

Peas 

Bushels 

.do 

49 

Potatoes,  sweet 

35 

Parsnips 

..do 

85 

Pumpkins 

475 

Squashes 

..do 

5,600 

Radishes 

5,521 
26 
242 
285 
196 
529 
30 
216 

22,700 

Spinach 

Bushels  

14 

Sweet  corn 

.  .do 

277^ 

Tomatoes 

do        

256 

Turnips 

.  do 

250 

Apples 

..do 

231 

Bananas 

Bunches  

125 

Celery 

..do 

145 
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Comimmtive  Statement — Concluded. 


Article. 

Measure. 

1906 

1907 

Cranberries 

Barrels        

9 

16 

Grapes 

Baskets 

200 

Watermelons 

Number 

228 
1,046 

28 
207 

19 

2,712 

Muskmelons ' 

.  .do 

4,450 
50 

Oranges 

Rhubarb 

Bundles 

571 

Plums 

Bushels  . 

Pineapples ... 

Number 

120 

Raspberries 

17 

61 

80 

8,525 

Strawberries  

do        

17 

Peaches 

Bushels 

Prunes ... 

16,500 
3,500 
11,085 

Figs 

do  ..   . 

Apple  butter 

..do                     .      .  .. 

Mince  meat 

.  .do 

i.477 
15,200 

1,454 
.5t3 
4,296 
3,408 
1,344 
1,824 
680 

6,420 

Rice 

do 

16, 070 

SjTUD 

Gallons 

3,5I4>4 

Pounds 

do              ... 

784 

Currants 

312 

Cans        

6,598 

Canned  pears 

3,247 

do                  .... 

2  1'4 

Cherries 

do 

708 

Dozen 

425 

The  al)ove  list  of  food  supplies  is  a  transcript  from  tlie  Ijooks  and 
records  of  the  institution. 

From  the  official  records  of  the  institution  there  has  l)een  prepared 
the  folloAving  table  which  I  sul)mit  for  the  information  of  your  honora- 
ble body: 


1906 


1907 


Total  amount  expended  for  food 

Average  number  of  inmates  fed 

Amount  expended  for  food  per  capita 


$65,391  97,     $70,511  13 

1.293  461        1,201  51 

50  55!  58  68 


VIEWS    OF   DI!.    W.    n.    C.    s:\IITfI. 

That  this  institution  is  in  a  vastlv  improved  condition,  under  its 
present  management  must  be  apparent  from  what  has  been  said. 

Further  testimony  to  tlie  excellence  of  ])resent  conditions  is  submit- 
ted in  the  following  extracts  from  letters:  First  are  extracts  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Dr.  \Y.  H.  C.  Smith,  of  Godfrey,  Illinois,  an  expert 
of  thirty  years  experience  and  for  twenty-one' years  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Lincoln  institution,  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

I  have  visited  the  institution  four  times  during  Dr.  Hardt's  administra- 
tion of  the  past  year  and  unhesitatingly  state  that,  were  I  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  an  afflicted  child  of  my  own,  I  would  gladly  place  it  at  the 
Lincoln  institution  with  no  fear  whatever  as  to  proper  treatment  *  *  * 
I  conceive,  also,  an  apparent  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  investigation  and 
certain  newspapers  to  publish  in  a  somewhat  distorted  form,  matter  that 
must  cast  discredit  upon  the  really  fair  name  of  my  adopted  State,  and  for 
what  end?  To  my  certain  knowledge  our  State  management  of  Lincoln 
under  the  spoils  system  has  placed  this  institution  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  among  American  institutions  of  like  character  for  6  or  8  years,  and  to 
my   certain   knowledge   no   man   of   experience   and    proven    capacity   in    the 
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United  States  would  have  anything  to  do  v/ith  it,  valuing  his  professional 
reputation  too  highly.  I  feel  thus  sure,  for  I  was  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mend such  and  made  a  still  hunt  with  the  above  knowledge  thus  obtained 
as  a  result.  Accidents  will  happen  under  the  most  careful  management,  and 
in  my  experience  I  can  parallel  any  I  have  thus  far  read  in  the  testimony. 
The  simple  elements  of  confidence  and  loyalty,  so  necessary  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  any  large  interest,  are  apparently  lacking,  and  without  them  any 
man  is  rendered  powerless  for  even  fair  work.  No  man  living  could  be 
held  responsible  for  such  a  tremendous  multiplicity  of  detail  as  exists  in 
this  highly  complex  and  specialized  institution,  with  its  necessarily  im- 
possible classification.  Think  of  an  unclassified  school  of  1,400  children, 
and  yet  this  is  Dr.  Hardt's  and  his  trustees'  problem,  through  no  fault  of 
his  or  theirs. 

PRESIDENT    OF    WO^MAx's    CLUB    WRITES. 

Caroline  C.  Lutz,  president  of  the  Lincoln  AVomanV  Clul),  writing 
to  Miss  Anna  Lewis  Clark,  of  Booneville,  ]\ro.,  under  date  of  March  3 
last  stated : 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  acknowledgement  of  the  letter  issued  by 
our  club  bearing  on  the  present  legislative  investigation.  I  would  like  to 
add  a  few  words  to  explain  what  is  only  implied  in  the  letter. 

The  chief  object  in  sending  it  was  to  comfort  and  reassure  the  tortured 
friends  of  the  inmates  who  naturally  would  conclude  from  newspaper  re- 
ports that  the  asylum  here  was  shamefully  administered;  secondarily  we 
desired  to  defend  the  institution  from  an  attack  which  we  then  suspected 
to  be  political,  but  which  we  now  know  to  be  maliciously  and  deliberately  so. 

Dr.  Hardt  was  installed  a  year  ago  by  Governor  Deneen,  with  the  pledge 
that  he  should  be  supported  in  a  forlorn  endeavor  to  rescue  the  institution 
from  depths  of  infamy  *  *  *  This  reform  is  under  way,  but  a  guber- 
natorial election  approaching,  the  administration  (State)  is  attacked  in  this 
manner;  also  a  personal  grudge  against  Dr.  Hardt  must  be  paid  by  local 
politicians.  This  is  the  casus  belli  and  probably  simply  and  solely  the  cause 
of  the  investigation. 

The  complaint  as  to  the  food  is  a  farce,  a  joke  beneath  notice,  as  this  legis- 
lative committee  is  dealing  with  it. 


LETTER  FROM   EPISCOPAL  RECTOR   AT   LINCOLN. 

The  Eev.  Father  William  X.  Wyckoif,  rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
church.  Lincoln,  who  has  l)oen  a  close  observer  of  the  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  under  both  the  Taylor  and  the  Hardt  adrt.ia- 
istration,  wrote,  without  solicitation,  the  followino-  letter  which  was 
published  in  The  lAring  Churoh  on  Feb.  22,  1908: 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Living  Church: 

Appropos  your  article  in  issue  of  February  1st,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  workings  of  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  at  Lincoln, 
111.  The  institution  had  been  vised  as  a  political  asset,  and  the  morale  was 
decidedly  poor.  The  present  superintendent.  Dr.  Hardt,  who  is  vindicating 
the  good  judgment  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  has  made  many  changes, 
and  naturally  antagonized  the  laissez  faire  school  of  politicians,  who  dearly 
love  a  political  asset.  The  institution  can  not  in  a  day  be  rehabilitated,  but 
those  on  the  ground,  knowing  the  past  conditions  and  the  present,  realize 
the  great  improvement.  Even  the  State  Legislature's  committee  brought 
this  out,  though  so  manifestly  hostile,  that  the  opportunity  of  testifying  was 
denied  to  a  number  of  persons  who  were  qualified  to  give  evidence  as  to  con- 
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ditions  for  a  considerable  term  of  years.  When  the  politicians  have  no 
hand  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  full  control,  our  State  institu- 
tions may  stand  some  chance  of  fair  administration. 

Wm.  N.  Wyckoff, 
Lincoln,  111.  Rector  of  Trinity  Church. 

EX-TRUSTEE  JOHN  WAGNEll. 

In  connection  with  its  comments  on  the  Lincoln  institution,  the  in- 
vestigating committee  has  taken  occasion  to  refer  with  commendation 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Lincoln's  ex-trustee,  John  Wagner,  of  McLean. 
Concerning  the  testimony  given  by  this  gentleman  during  the  investi- 
gation at  Lincoln,  the  report  of  the  committee  says: 

No  unprejudiced  person  could  listen  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wagner  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  honesty,  integrity  and  sincerity  of  the  witness. 
When  he  testified  to  the  efforts  he  had  made  while  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  remedy  the  wrongs  existing  in  the  food,  care  and  treatment 
of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  wrongs  in  the  business  management,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  told  how  he  had  been  thwarted  and  rebuffed  in  his  efforts 
to  take  the  matter  before  the  responsible  head  of  the  Government,  no  person 
could  doubt  the  honesty  of  the  witness,  nor  the  fact  that  those  conditions 
did  not  come  about  by  accident. 

Facts  showing  the  unreliabilit}^  of  the  testimony  given  by  ex-Trustee 
Wagner  follow: 

Supervisor  T.  H.  Miller,  of  the  Lincoln  institution,  was  charged  Avith 
beating  an  inmate  with  a  board.  In  connection  with  this  case,  John 
Wagner,  ex-trustee,  testified  before  the  investigating  committee  that 
one  of  the  boys  left  the  institution,  went  to  a  police  magistrate  and  swore 
out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Miller;  that  a  policeman  visited  the 
institution  to  serve  the  warrant  upon  Miller ;  that  Dr.  Hardt  called  the 
policeman  into  his  office,  dismissed  A.  F.  Brown,  his  secretary,  who 
was  present,  and  paid  the  policeman  $100  to  withhold  service  on  the 
warrant.  ]\Ir.  Wagiier's  story  of  the  payment  of  "hush  money"  to  a 
policeman  is  denied  by  Dr.  Hardt  as  also  by  Secretary  Brown  and 
Bookkeeper  John  M.  McCoy.  This  part  of  Mr.  Wagnsr's  testimony  is 
therefore  pretty  thoroughly  impeached.  The  records  of  the  police 
department  of  Lincoln,  furthermore,  show  that  no  such  warrant  as 
is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wagner,  was  ever  issued.  The  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  public  by  the  police  magistrate  at  Lincoln  may  throw 
some  further  light  upon  the  value  of  Mr.  Wagner's  testimony  in  this 
instance : 
To  the  Public- 
Having  been  interviewed  and  asked  in  regard  to  a  warrant  reported  to 
have  been  suppressed  by  a  police  officer  against  an  officer  of  the  Illinois 
Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  until  it  has  become  a  nuisance  to  me, 
I  do  herewith  state  that  no  such  warrant  has  ever  been  issued  out  of  my 
court  and  that  I  am  satisfied  no  police  officer  of  the  city  of  Lincoln  did  or 
had  a  chance  to  serve  such  a  warrant. 

[Signed]     Louis  Rosenthal, 

Police  Magistrate. 

Mr.  Wagner's  testimony  is  further  impeached  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  never  mentioned  the  hush  money  story  at  any  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  nor  to  his  associate.  Trustee  Bartling. 
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Of  this  thoroughly  impeached  witness  the  report  of  the  committee 
says :  "^'No  person  could  doubt  the  honesty  of  the  witness.'^  This 
judgment  of  the  committee  upon  the  weight  of  evidence  is  unique.  I 
wonder  if  the  lawyers  upon  the  committee  ever  heard  of  the  legal 
]naxim  "falsus  in  uno,  falstis  in  omnibus?" 

Perhaps  the  following  circumstances  may  be  of  service  in  determin- 
ing the  'Tionesty"  of  Mr.  Wagner's  testimony. 

On  or  about  July  19,  1907,  at  my  request,  Mr.  Wagner  called  at 
my  office  in  Springfield.  Before  his  coming  I  had  already  made  ar- 
rangements with  Dr.  Hardt  and  Mr.  William  C.  Graves,  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  to  be  present.  I  told  Mr.  Wagner  that 
I  had  been  .informed  that  he  stated  that  in  the  event  I  removed  him 
from  office,  he  would  give  to  certain  papers  in  Chicago  stories  about 
the  institution  Avhich  would  be  harmful  to  the  institution.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  complaints  regarding  it  to  make.  He  referred  to 
the  Steritz  and  Miller  cases  and  admitted  that  there  was  no  cause  of 
complaint  against  Dr.  Hardt  in  regard  to  either  of  them.  The  story 
of  the  offering  of  "hush  money"  was  not  referred  to  in  this  interview 
and  never  came  to  my  knowledge  until  I  read  Mr.  Wagner^s  testimony 
before  the  committee,  as  printed  in  the  newspapers. 

I  had  informed  Dr.  Hardt  and  Mr.  Graves  that  I  intended  in  this 
interview  to  ask  for  Mr.  Wagner's  resignation.  During  our  conversa- 
tion in  discussing  the  strained  relations  between  Dr.  Hardt  and  Mr. 
Wagner,  I  asked  Mr.  Wagner  to  express  his  opinion  of  Dr.  Hardt  as 
an  officer.  In  reply  to  my  question  Mr.  Wagner  said  that  Dr.  Hardt 
was  a  good  superintendent,  though  rather  a  severe  disciplinarian,  that 
he  was  a  good  physician  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  a  good  business  man 
and  that  he  was  devoted  to  his  work. 

During  the  interview,  I  questioned  Mr.  Wagner  about  his  attitude 
toward  civil  service  and  told  him  it  had  been  reported  to  me  that  he 
had  visited  Springfield  to  work  up  sentiment  against  civil  service.  I 
asked  Mr.  Wagner  if  this  were  true  and  after  some  hesitation  he 
denied  it. 

The  following  matters  taken  from  the  institution  records  and  from 
statements  of  Trustee  Carl  F.  Bartling  of  Litchfield,  who  served  with 
Trustee  Wagner,  may  indicate  the  animous  of  Mr.  Wagner's  charges 
against  Dr.  Hardt. 

The  records  of  the  institution  show  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubblefield  of 
McLean,  the  home  of  Trustee  Wagner,  held  a  contract  for  furnishing 
the  institution  with  beef  from  February  19,  1904,  to  March  6,  1905. 
Trustee  Bartling  informed  me  that  Mr.  Stubblefield  was  given  this 
contract  by  Mr.  Wagner  and  Dr.  Taylor  and  that  each  shipment  of 
beef  under  this  contract  consisted  of  seven  forequarters  and  one  hind- 
quarter.  The  price  was  $7.50  per  cwt.,  and  for  half  the  time  the 
contract  ran,  the  institution  paid  the  freight.  The  total  paid  Mr. 
Stubblefield  on  this  contract  was  $6,184.82.  The  price  quoted  by  the 
regular  packers  during  this  time  were  as  follows : 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1904,  Schwarzschild  &  Siilberger 
Packing  Co.,  $6.28. 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1904,  Armour  &  Co.,  $6.18. 
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<.»ii;iii(T  ciulino-  Sr|.(rnilKT  ;;(i,   \\H)4,  Aniinur  \-  (',,.    $:,  ;..) 
(,)iiiirtrr  fiidiiiu-  Dwnuhrv  ;U.  1!)04,  ArDiour  \-  ('„     .$5  37 
Quarter  cudmg-  31areJi  31,  11)05,  Hammond  l>ackin..-  Co     $6  14 
Specification  upon  which  the  above  prices  ^^■erc  mad(>  called  for  wcll- 
±ed  native  steers  and  consisted  of  the  entire  carcass.      Tlie  purchase  of 
beef  from  Mr.   Stubl)]efield  was  discontinued  shortly   after   niv   inau"-- 
uration.  •  ■  •'' 

Later  on  througli  tlie  influence  of  Mr.  Wagner,  Mr.  Stubblefield 
furnished  eggs  to  the  institution  at  2  cents  per  dozen  above  the  market- 
price  of  eggs  at  Lincoln.  The  records  of  the  institution  show  that 
under  date  of  May  6,  1907,  Mr.  Stubblefield  furnished  210  dozen  ego-s 
at  1.  cents  per  dozen  and  on  May  13,  150  dozen  at  17  cents,  the  insti- 
tution paying  the  freight  on  the  shipments.  Under  date  of  Mav  6  1907 
Superintendent  Hardt  purchased  120  dozen  eggs  of  Adam  Dengar,  of 
Lincoln  at  15  cents  and  under  date  of  May  29,  120  dozen  at  15  cents. 
Ihe  attention  of  Superintendent  Hardt  was  called  to  the  excessive 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Stubblefield  and  the  shipment  of  eo-o-g  from 
McLean  was  at  once  stopped  by  him.  The  arrangement  for'^the  inir- 
chase  of  these  eggs  had  been  made  by  Trustee  Wagner  as  president  of 
the  board.  The  fact  that  Superintendent  Hardt  terminated  this  con- 
tract about  the  middle  of  :\rav,  throws  lioht  on  Mr.  Waoner'^  att'tude 
toward  the  superintendent.  "  ^ 

Trustee  Wagner's  resignation  was  accepted  Aug.  5,  1907.  The  same 
date  he  addressed  a  letter  to  me  saying  "any  time  vou  will  orant  me  a 
hall  hour  interview  to  explain  matters  I  will  be  pleased  to  come  down" 
On  Aug.  6,  1907,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wagner,  savino-  "If  vou  have  any- 
thing to  suggest  for  the  good  of  the  institution,"  I  should  be  pleased 
to  see  you  at  any  time  you  find  it  convenient  to  call." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Wagner  has  never  called  nor 
-  has  he. made  any  further  complaint. 

It  inight  be  added  that  during  Mr.  Wagner's  trusteeship  and  throuo-h 
Jns  influence,  the  salaries  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gannon,  Dr.  R.  B  Hoa<^ 
and  Mr.  L.  C.  Ebinger  were  raised,  and  that  he  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  Mr.  Moos,  the  plumber  who  testified  in  this  investi- 
gation. 


State  Beformatory. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  State  Reformatory  at  Pontiac 
deals  first  with  the  case  of  William   Hamlin. 

HAMLIN    CASE. 

Before  the  investigation  of  the  Hamlin  case  bv  the  committee,  the 
case  had  been  fully  investigated  by  the  board  of' managers  of  the  re- 
formatory. The  investigation  by  that  board,  of  which  Bishop  Fallows 
IS  chairman,  found  that  Hamlin  bad  committed  suicide  bv  leaping 
from  the  bars  of  his  cell.  Hamlin  was  nineteen  years  old',  of  large 
physique.  His  career  at  Quincy  was  found  to  have  been  bad.  He  had 
been  arrested  before    for  burglarizing  a   saloon  and   while   confined  in 
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jail  at  Quiucy  had  aitempted  suicide  by  eating  matclies.  His  confine- 
ment  in  the  soUtary  cell  at  Pontiac  followed  an  attempt  by  himself  and 
another  prisoner  to  escape. 

The  investigation  by  the  board  of  managers  showed  that  Hamlin 
had  planned  to  escape  by  sawing  the  bars  of  his  cell  on  the  night  of 
December  22,  1907,  the  files  with  which  he  did  the  sawing,  a  chisel 
and  a  piece  of  gas  pipe,  two  feet  long,  afterwards  being  found  secreted 
under  the  mattress  in  his  cell ;  that  Hamlin  confessed  to  several  witnesses 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  his  escape  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 23,  1907,  and  that  he  intended  to  use  the  piece  of  gaspipe  in  killing 
the  night  cell-house  keeper  if  that  became  necessar}'  to  make  good  his 
escape. 

The  guards  in  charge  of  the  cell  in  which  Hamlin  was  confined  as 
punishment  for  this  attempt,  testified  that  they  saw  him  leap  from  the 
bars  of  his  cell  head  foremost  to  the  cement  floor,  inflicting  the  injuries 
from  which  he  died.  The  best  medical  attention  was  given  him  and 
an  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Graham,  a  skilled  specialist  from 
Chicago,  wlio  was  assisted  by  Drs.  Marshall,  Scouller,  Sr.,  and  Baker,  of 
Pontiac. 

x\fter  a  full  investigation  of  the  case,  the  board  found  Hamlin  had 
come  to  his  death  "from  surgical  pneumonia,  superinduced  by  injuries 
sustained  in  a  fall  on  the  night  of  December  26,  1907,  in  an  attempt 
to  commit  suicide,  and  that  the  injury  which  jn-oved  fatal  to  him  was 
self-inflicted."  The  finding  of  the  board  also  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  guards  who  had  charge  of  Hamlin  immediately  after  his  injury  and 
recommended  their  dismissal  from  service  of  the  institution,  which 
followed  immediately. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  full  report  of  the  Hamlin  case  was  made  to 
me  by  the  board  of  managers,  which  I  attach  hereto  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  as  Exhibit  G. 

trustee's  expenses. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  its  investigation  of  the  Handin 
case,  the  committee  reviews  at  some  length  the  administration  of  the 
State  Eeformatory  and  has  noted  a  number  of  matters  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  the  administration  is  at  fault. 

These  matters  include  the  charging  of  "monthly  expense  accounts 
by  members  of  the  board  of  trustees." 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  I  submit  the  following  statement,  prepared 
Ijy  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  president  of  the  board  of  managers : 

"When  the  State  Eeform  School  was  merged  into  the  Illinois  State 
Eeformatory  at  Pontiac  in  1891  during  the  closing  administration  of 
Governor  Fifer,  the  board  of  managers  were  allowed  only  their  ex- 
penses. For  about  six  years  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Altgeld  and  a  portion  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Tanner  the 
law  relating  to  expenses  was  in  force.  Governor  Tanner,  recognizing 
the  justice  of  proper  compensation  to  the  managers,  was  urgently  in 
favor  of  a  salary  besides  the  expenses. 

— 7C  ""* 
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"The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Legislature  and  was  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  botli  houses.  By  request,  I 
appeared  before  the  committee  of  the  House  and  was  asked  to  state 
what  I  thouglit  would  be  a  fair  salary.  I  answered  $100  per  month. 
The  committee,  contrary  to  the  general  attitude  of  a  committee  on 
appropriations,  were  practically  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  mana- 
gers should  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  commissioners  of  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  receive  $1,500  a  year,  as  they  were  receiving.  I  pointed 
out  that  there  were  five  members  on  our  board  and  three  only  on  each 
of  the  two  penitentiary  boards,  and  that  probably  criticism  might  be 
made  in  some  quarters  if  $1,500  were  allowed. 

"The  salary  question  was  then  fixed  at  $1,200.  The  same  custom 
which  was  observed  in  the  matter  of  expenses  of  the  penitentiary  boards 
was  evidently  to  be  observed  in  the  Pontiac  board.  I  understand  that 
in  the  original  bill  the  word  expenses  was  stricken  out.  It  was  en- 
tirely unnecessary.  The  penitentiary  boards  had  been  allowed  their 
expenses  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  no  question  had  been 
raised,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  subject.  The  Pontiac  board  came 
within  the  same  category.  Nothing  could  be  more  unequal  in  the 
matter  of  compensation  than  to  require  five  men  living  at  different 
points  and  doing  work  in  the  way  of  visiting  institutions  and  spend- 
ing special  time  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  reformatory,  to  take 
their  expenses  out  of  their  salaries. 

"One  member  might  spend  nearly  or  entirely  the  whole  of  a  month's 
salary,  or  even  more,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reformatory  and  another 
scarcely  anything.  Snch  a  procedure  would  put  a  premium  upon  a  do 
nothing  course  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

"The  employes  of  a  firm  with  a  fixed  salary,  doing  its  work  in  vari- 
ous directions,  involving  expenses  in  traveling,  soliciting  and  the  like, 
are  allowed  such  expenses." 

The  question  raised  is  under  consideration  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  future  course  in  this  respect  will  follow  the  opinion  rendered 
by  him. 

PURCHASE  OF    COAL. 

The  report  also  refers  to  the  method  of  purchasing  coal.  Upon  this 
matter  the  committee  comments  as  follows :  "Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  purchase  of  coal  made  by  the  institution  after  contracts  have 
been  duly  entered  into,  the  real  value  of  bids  or  the  making  of  con- 
tracts will  be  greatly  questioned." 

The  transfer  of  a  coal  contract  alluded  to  in  this  statement  of  the 
committee  was  that  from  the  Prairie  State  Coal  and  Coke  Company 
to  the  Lincoln-Springfield  Coal  Company.  As  appears  at  length  in 
the  discussion  of  coal  contracts  made  by  the  various  institutions,  else- 
where presented  in  this  messa-ge,  the  transfer  of  this  contract  was 
made  only  after  the  Lincoln-Springfield  Coal  Company  had  agreed 
to  the  terms  of  the  original  contract  made  by  the  Prairie  State  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  and  had  given  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  for  their  fulfillment.     As  no  loss  was  involed  to  the  State  in 
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the  matter,  the  transfer  of  contract  was  in  this  instance  permitted.  It 
is  a  special  instance,  and  in  no  way  affects  the  value  of  coal  bids  and 
coal  contracts  of  the  Pontiac  institution  in  other  cases. 

The  conduct  of  the  overall  department,  established  by  the  Board  of 
Prison  Industries,  the  report  criticises,  in  that  the  product  of  the 
overall  department  "is  sold  or  said  to  be  sold  on  the  open  market," 
whereas,  "as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  the  total  overall  output  is  sold 
to  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  William  T.  Good- 
man is  president,  with  an  office  on  Fifth  avenue,  in  Chicago."  The 
committee  affects  to  see  something  suspicious  in  this  arrangement 
because  "the  superintendent  of  the  overall  department  in  the  institution 
is  Mr.  David  Goldstein,  who  came  to  that  position  from  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Company/' 

These  suspicions  of  the  committee  are  unfounded.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  overall  department  of 
the  State  Eeformatory  show  this.  The  Sterling  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  this  class  of  goods  in  the  country. 
When  the  Board  of  Prison  Industries  established  the  overall  depart- 
ment in  the  institution,  inquiry  was  made  of  this  company  regarding 
a  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  the  enterprise.  The  company  rec- 
ommended for  that  position  Mr.  David  Goldstein,  who  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  appointment.  Mr.  Goldstein  is  an  efficient  superintendent 
and  since  his  appointment  has  had  no  connection  with  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Company.  His  salary  is  paid  out  of  the  sale  of  the 
product  of  the  overall  department  and  he  is  under  the  sole  control  of 
the  management  of  the  reformatory.  The  product  of  the  overall  de- 
partment is  placed  for  sale  on  the  open  market  to  any  purchaser  who 
offers.  It  is  true  that  this  company  takes  nearly  the  entire  output  of 
the  department,  and  no  contract  or  agreement  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
the  product  exists  between  the  Eeformatory  and  the  Sterling  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

INTEREST   ON   PUBLIC   FUNDS. 

Eeferring  to  a  further  criticism  of  the  business  management  of  this 
institution,  that  no  interest  had  been  paid  on  the  funds  of  the  State 
Eeformatory  at  Pontiac,  I  desire  to  state  that  when  I  came  into  office, 
of  the  twenty  charitable,  correctional  and  penal  institutions,  only  one 
was  receiving  interest  on  public  funds.  That  institution  was  the  St. 
Charles  School  for  Boys. 

From  April  20,  1903,  to  January  1,  1905,  the  amount  of  interest 
received  on  balances  to  the  credit  of  that  institution,  on  deposit  in 
bank,  was  $G14.38.  From  January  1,  1905,  to  April  1,  1908,  interest 
was  received  amounting  to  $1,285.10.  Since  that  time  efforts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  interest  from  banks  for  all  of  the  twenty  institu- 
tions, with  the  result  that  the  depositories  of  nineteen  of  the  institu- 
tions, including  the  Eeformatory,  have  agreed  to  pay  interest  which 
will  accrue  to  the  different  institutions.  Already  $54,314.02  in  interest 
has    accrued   to   different    State    institutions    and    departments.      This 
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aiiKninl  (Iocs  not  inchule  any  part  of  the  $91, 7GG. 55  which  was  col- 
lected hy  lloii.  .lohii  F.  Sinulski  on  l)aUinces  helonging  to  the  State 
during  tlio  first  year  of  his  incumliency. 

SEPARATIOX   OF   CTASSES. 

The  conunittee  makes  some  comments  on  general  conditions  at  the 
State  Eeformatory.  The  comments  I  allude  to  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  ]iresence  of  hardened  and  incorrigihle  criminals  in  the  Eeform- 
atory.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Reformatory  have  been  negligent  in  efforts  to  have  legislation 
enacted  to  correct  this  condition.  Utter  disregard  of  the  facts  is 
exhibited  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  many  others  already  cited. 

Both  the  present  and  previous  administrations  of  the  Pontiac  Eeform- 
atory  have  insisted  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  removal 
therefrom  of  incorrigible  inmates.  In  response  to  this  contention,  a  bill 
was  submitted  and  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  about  1893,  pro- 
viding for  the  transfer  of  all  incorrigible  inmates  from  the  Eeformatory 
to  the  penitentiary.  Nearly  ten  years  later,  in  the  winter  of  1901-"?. 
this  Act  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
inmates  transferred  from  the  Eeformatory  to  the  penitentiary  under 
the  law  of  1893  were  returned  to  the  Eeformatory.  Commenting  on 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  report  of  the  committee,  on  page  -id,  says : 

"It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  no  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
board  of  the  Pontiac  Eeformatory  or  the  superintendent  of  that  institu- 
tion to  have  the  law  so  changed  or  amended,  since  the  Act  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  so  that  the  Pontiac  Eeformatory  could  be  a 
reformatory  school  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name." 

By  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  1902,  on  page  8,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  effort  was  made  at 
tliat  time  to  have  legislation  enacted  that  would  not  only  prevent  har- 
dened criminals  from  being  sent  to  the  Eeformatory,  but  would  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  all  incorrigible  inmates  to  the  penitentiary. 
This  report,  as  well  as  subsequent  reports,  asks  for  this  legislation 
declared  to  be  necessary  and  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 

Tlic  investigating  committee,  therefore,  evidently  die!  not  go  to  the 
])ains  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  its  statement,  that  no  legislation  had 
l)een  asked  for  l)y  the  Board  of  Managers. 

LARGE    TERCEXTAGE    OE    IXMATES    ARE    MEN. 

The  report,  in  its  comments  upon  the  Public  Eeformatory,  would 
further  lead  one  to  believe  that  substantially  all  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tution are  children.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  percentage  of  the  in- 
mates are  men.  There  are  probably  not  to  exceed  200  inmates  in  the 
institution  lielow  the  age  of  IT  years;  the  other  800  or  900  will  range 
in  age  from  IS  to  35  years.  It  is  these  older  and  more  hardened  and 
desperate  criminals  who  lunc  to  be  dealt  with  sometimes  in  a  severe 
manner. 
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It  is  "vvell  known  to  criminologists  and  those  who  have  made  a  study 
of  criminals  that  the  most  desperate  crimes  are  committed  by  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  years.  A  careful  study  of  the 
reformatories  of  this  country  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  major  per- 
centage of  the  desperate  criminals  are  confined  in  our  reformatories. 
The  committee  deals  with  this  subject  in  a  way  that  would  lead  the 
public  to  think  that  they  are  profound  students  of  criminology;  that 
they  have  had  years  of  experience  in  conducting  penal  and  reforma- 
tory institutions.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  have  superficial,  if  any, 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  'Nov  did  they  acquire  any  information  in 
their  investigation  of  this  institution.  They  learned  nothing  of  its 
methods  nor  of  the  general  conduct  of  its  work.  The  General  Assembly 
will  look  in  vain  for  such  information  in  the  report. 

The  report  of  the  committee  would  create  the  impression  thait  the 
"work  of  this  institution  is  retrogTading.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  great 
advancement  is  being  made  along  many  lines,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  account  of  some  of  the  new  and  progressive  features  of  reform- 
atory Avork  and  equipment  introduced  in  recent  years. 

COMMON   SCHOOL  EDUCATIOX. 

In  the  work  of  reformation  of  young  criminals,  it  lias  been  found 
necessary  to  give  them  at  least  a  common  school  education,  and  to 
teach  them  to  do  something  that  somebody  wants  done,  who  is  willing 
to  pay  good  wages  for  having  it  done;  this,  in  order  to  place  them 
fairly  on  the  road  to  becoming  useful  citizens.  The  institution,  with  its 
limited  opportunities,  undertakes  to  accomplish  this.  A  school  is  main- 
tained, consisting  of  all  the  grades  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,  inclu- 
sive. Xearly  all  the  inmates  are  compelled  to  attend  school  at  least  half 
a  day.  The  schools  are  well  equipped  with  all  the  modern  appliances 
known  to  progTessive  teachers.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  that 
followed  in  any  well  regulated  public  school  in  Illinois.  The  school 
rooms  are  light  and  airy  and  everything  is  done  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  study  of  all  the  common  branches. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration,  the  work  of  the 
Eeformatory  school  has  been  greatly  improved  through  the  employ- 
ment of  high-gi-ade  teachers.  Fourteen  teachers  are  at  present  employed.. 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  had  normal  school  or  college  training. 

rOXTIAC   ]\rAXUAL  TRAIXIXG   AXD   TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Witliin  the  last  two  years  at  Pontiac  an  excellent  manual  training 
school  has  been  established,  consisting  of  foundry,  forge  shop,  machine 
shop,  wood-w^orking  shop,  together  with  clay  modeling,  raffia  work,  slo}^!, 
mat  weaving,  etc.  Instructors  in  these  departments  are  skilled  mechan- 
ics and  are  men  of  excellent  character  and  well  qualified  to  fill  the 
position  for  which  they  were  selected.  A  manual  training  school  is  but 
a  stepping  stone  to  the  trade  school.  These  are  fundamental  to  any 
scheme  of  reformation.  The  literary  schools,  the  manual  training  and 
the   trade    schools   furnish   practical   training,    and    this    administration 
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has  brought  about  a  condition  in  tlie  Illinois  State  Eeformatory  that 
fits  the  unfortunate  boys  who  are  committed  to  its  care  to  go  out  and 
earn  an  lionest  living.  Statistics  show  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
inmates  who  leave  the  Eeformatory  become  good  and  useful  citizens. 
The  other  25  per  cent  arc  either  habitual  criminals  or  are  those  who  are 
not  amenable  to  Reformatory  influences  and  should  be  cared  for  in 
some  other  penal  institution.  The  trade  schools  have  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  during  the  last  two  and  one-half  years,  especially,  have 
been  thoroughly  equipped  •with,  all  the  modern  appliances  that  go  to 
help  make  skilled  mechanics. 

POWER  HOUSE. 

A  new  power  plant,  consisting  of  ncAv  boilers  with  a  capacity  of  1350 
horse  power,  has  been  installed  during  the  present  administration, 
,  and  each  boiler  is  equipped  with  chain  stokers.  This  equipment  alone 
has  saved  to  the  State  within  the  last  year  and  a  half  more  than  its  cost. 
It  also  serves  as  a  very  valuable  course  of  instruction  for  the  inmates. 
The  work  was  practically  all  done  by  them,  and  the  power  house  with 
its  equipment  is  sightly  and  one  of  the  most  economical  in  the  country. 
This  department  has  proved  one  of  the  best  machanical  features  of  the 
institution. 

KITCHEN    AND   DINING    ROOM. 

The  remodeling  of  the  inmates'  kitchen  and  dining  room  has  just 
been  completed.  The  old  quarters  were  very  imsanitary  and  almost 
totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  floor 
of  the  dining  room  is  of  tile,  with  marble  base  board,  and  is  equipped 
with  tables  made  from  hard  white  maple.  It  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  800.  The  kitchen  has  been  newly  furnished  with  aluminum 
cookers,  copper  tea,  coffee  and  hot  water  urns  and  a  thoroughly  sani- 
tary cooling  box  for  meats  and  vegetables.  The  floor  is  of  white  enam- 
eled tile  and  the  side  walls  are  wainscoted  with  the  same  material.  The 
seM^ers,  instead  of  opening  into  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  as  for- 
merly, have  been  removed  and  everything  has  been  done  to  bring  about 
an  up-to-date  sanitary  condition. 

PRINTING    PLANT. 

There  has  been  established  a  large  and  extensive  printing  plant, 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  printing  for  the  other  State  institutions 
is  done.  This  affords  a  very  excellent  training  for  a  large  number  of 
inmates.  The  machinery  used  is  modem  in  every  particular,  and  the 
inmates  are  taught  press  work,  type  setting,  book  binding  and  such 
other  work  as  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  any  well  regulated  printing 
office. 

THE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC. 

The  Junior  Eepublic,  established  and  maintained  in  the  Eeformatory, 
is  a  unique  scheme  in  reformation.     The  idea  of  self  government,  how- 
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e\ev,  by  boys  is  not  in  itself  novel.  The  most  essential  element  in  this 
organization  is  genuineness.  It  is  carried  on  aloDg  lines  that  teach 
good  sound  business  principles  and  respect  for  law  and  order.  It 
consists  of  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments.  The  laws 
are  made  and  administered  by  the  boys  themselves,  and  it  is  a  rare 
tiling  for  any  inmate  belonging  to  this  organization  to  violate  his  parole 
Avhen  released  from  the  institution.  It  has  for  its  aim  high  ideals  in 
all  departments  of  life,  and  its  citizens,  after  leaving  the  institution, 
have  by  their  conduct  proven  the  practicability  of  the  organization. 
Under  the  old  method  of  handling  these  inmates,  a  boy  was  not  much 
better  when  he  left  the  institution  than  when  he  entered  it,  but  The 
Junior  Eepublic  has  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  active  interest  and 
cooperation  of  its  citizens,  because  it  appeals  to  them  on  the  basis  of . 
human  nature,  which  is  much  the  same  in  the  boy  as  in  the  man,  and 
inside  of  a  reformatory  as  elsewhere.  The  Junior  Eepublic  engages  his 
loyalty  and  enlists  his  active  interest.  Self  respect  has  been  promoted, 
habits  of  obedience  to  law  and  conscientious  performance  of  duty  have 
been  cultivated,  laudable  ambitions  and  wholesome  ideals  have  been 
developed  and  a  sprit  of  hope  and  courage,  which  is  reflected  in  man- 
ners and  bearing  and  general  behaviour,  has  grown  up.  The  Junior 
Eepublic  is  a  wholesome  organization  and  should  commend  itself  to 
every  citizen  of  the  State. 

The  Eeformatory  possesses  a  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  with  a  membership  of  600.  In  this  the  Illinois  institution 
leads  the  country,  as  it  is  the  only  penal  institution  in  which  such  an 
organization  has  been  established. 

SEPARATE  PLACE  FOR  OLDER  OFFENDERS. 

The  report  of  the  committee  further  comments  upon  conditions  at 
the  Eeformatory  unfavorable  to  the  work  of  refonnation  and  offers 
suggestions  for  their  improvement  by  providing  a  place  for  the  elder 
and  more  hardened  criminals  now  confined  there.  This  is  a  matter  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  has  been  called  heretofore, 
in  various  reports  of  the  State  Eeformatory.  In  the  report  of  1904,  the 
matter  was  discussed  b}'  the  Eeformatory  authorities  and  the  following 
considerations  submitted  in  favor  of  some  plan  for  the  relieving  of  that 
institution  from  the  more  vicious  and  hardened  criminals: 

"There  has  been  for  several  years  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
segregation  of  juvenile  delinquents  under  16  years  of  age  in  an  institu- 
tion especially  devoted  to  their  care  and  education,  and  this  sentiment 
had  taken  shape  in  the  establishment  of  the  St.  Charles  School  for 
Boys;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  capacity  of  that  insti- 
tution will,  in  the  near  future,  reach  a  point  that  will  accommodate  all 
delinquents  under  16  years  of  age  whom  the  courts  of  this  State  may 
deem  proper  subjects  for  institutional  discipline.  When  that  time 
comes,  our  strictly  juvenile  departments  will  necessarily  go  out  of 
existence  and  about  20  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  would  come  here  under 
the  present  arrangement  will  be  sent  to  St.  Charles,  which  being  estab- 
lished  as   an  exclusively  juvenile   school   and   organized   and   equipped 
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with  a  view  of  inretinii'  the  requiri'meiits  of  that  transecndeiitly  iiii|iiir- 
taut  ])i-()hlcm,  will  douhtles^s  Ijc  ahle  to  meet  all  rGasonahle  (leniands  of 
that  kiiiil  ill  a  satisfactory  manner. 

'"J'his  |)i'ohal)ility  suggests  a  further  likelihood  that  the  Legislature, 
following  the  i)recedents  set  in  several  other  states — notahly  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Indiana — may  raise  the  age  limit  of  eligihility  for  admission 
to  the  refcuMuatories  from  21  years  to  30,  admitting  what  may  be  termed 
the  more  hopeful  and  less  hardened  transgressors  under  that  age,  and 
leaving  habitual  offenders  and  incorrigible  criminals  to  the  sterner  dis- 
cipline of  the  penitentiaries  as  at  present. 

"In  my  opinion,  such  a  change  in  the  law  might  be  judiciously  made. 
The  test  of  age,  as  measured  by  years,  is  an  arbitrary  and  often  mis- 
leading criterion  by  which  to  determine  whether  a  man'  ought  to  be 
sentenced  to  a  penitentiary  or  to  a  reformatory.  Many  a  man  well 
above  the  quarter  centun-  mark  as  to  years  and  who,  through  misfor- 
tune, vicious  environments  or  other  reasons  more  or  less  accidental, 
incurs  a  sentence  for  some  variety  of  felony,  would  be  a  more  hopeful 
case  for  a  reformatory  than  are  a  considerable  proportion  of  offenders 
who  have  seen  fewer  years,  but  who  have  already  passed  the  limit  beyond 
which  vicious  mental  processes  leading  naturally  to  criminal  forms  of 
activity  have  become  habitual.  I  believe  that  a  law  raising  the  age 
limit  for  admission  to  the  institution,  if  judiciously  administered  to 
guard  against  the  multiplication  of  the  liabitual'  class  among  the  in- 
mates, would  prove  a  boon  to  many  now  denied  its  benefits  by  the  hard 
and  fast  rules  of  the  present  statutes  and  would  result  in  a  marked 
increase  of  public  usefulness. 

"Such  a  policy  has  been  tried  in  other  states — notably  the  three 
above  mentioned — and  has  proved  its  usefulness  by  the  practical  test  of 
experience." 


SouTiiEK>r  Illinois  Pexitextiary. 

One  of  the  criticisms  made  by  the  report  of  the  committee  (p.  TG) 
has  reference  to  the  letting  of  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
dining  hall,  kitchen,  bakery  and  cold  storage  department  of  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Penitentiary.  The  facts  regarding  this  herewith  given  were 
accessible  to  the  committee.     They  are  as  follows : 

In  order  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  dining  hall  and  kitchen  at  the  Southern  Illinois 
Penitentiary  might  be  done  by  the  convicts,  it  was  decided  to  Imild 
the  dining  hall  on  the  percentage  basis.  The  commissioners  first  sub- 
mitted the  plans  and  specifications  to  contractors  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  approximate  cost  of  erecting  the  building  by  contract.  Upon  the 
infonnation  thus  obtained,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  more  econ- 
omical to  let  the  contract  on  the  percentage  basis.  Three  contractors 
submitted  bids,  as  follows : 

Warren  Construction  Co.,  Culver  Construction  Co.  and  Y.  Jobst 
&  Sons. 
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The  Warren  Construction  Co.  in  a  brief  proposition  proposed  to  do 
the  work  for  8  per  cent;  the  Culver  Construction  Co.  made  a  bid  of 
12  per  cent  and  V.  Jobst  &  Sons  agreed  to  do  tlie  work  for  Ti/o  per 
cent  if  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  would  furnish  the  necessary 
derricks,  hoisting  engines,  ropes,  blocks,  tackles  and  heavy  tools  re- 
quired, or  they  would  do  it  for  9  per  cent  and  furnish  all  these  things 
of  every  kind  and  description. 

The  commissioners  investigated  these  propositions  carefully,  and 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  transportation  charges  on  workmen, 
implements  and  tools  from  Peoria  and  Chicago^,  respectively,  it  being 
the  custom  to  pay  such  charges  in  percentage  contracts,  decided  to 
award  the  contract  to  V.  Jobst  &  Sons,  regarding  them,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  as  being  the  lowest  and  best  bidders. 

The  investigating  committee  has  been  decidedly  unfair  in  its  criti- 
cism of  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  dining  hall,  because 
it  has  based  its  criticism  upon  a  small  part  of  the  contract,  of  one  small 
paragraph,  and  has  not  considered  it  in  its  entirety,  as  the  commission- 
ers and  warden  have  done. 

The  dining  hall  is  now  in  process  of  construction.  Final  settlement 
with  the  contractor  will  not  be  made  until  it  is  fully  ascertained  that 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement  have  been  complied  with ; 
every  charge  fully  and  adequately  explained  and  the  building  accepted 
by  the  State  Architect.  The  construction  work  has  progressed  far 
enough  already  to  make  it  plain  that  the  State  will  have  saved  six  or 
seven  thousand  dollars  by  letting  the  contract  on  the  percentage  basis 
and  thereby  utilizing  the  la])or  of  the  prisoners. 

The  committee  has  misstated  the  clause  in  contract  regarding  trav- 
eling expenses  and  salaries,  with  the  evident  intention  of  giving  the 
impression  that  the  salary  of  Mr.  Correll,  referred  to  in  the  next  para- 
graph of  their  report,  should  not  have  been  allowed.  The  construction 
of  any  building  requires  a  superintendent  in  charge  and  had  the 
contractors  wanted  to  make  the  cost  riui  liigh,  they  would  have  placed 
a  superintendent  on  the  ground  drawing  salary  for  six  days  in  the 
week  and  no  one  familiar  with  the  building  business  could  have  said 
that  it  was  in  any  way  improper  or  unnecessary.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  the  contractors  have  sacrificed  the  time  of  their  general  superin- 
tendent and  allowed  him  to  make  one  visit  per  week  to  Menard  and 
in  this  way  managed  the  construction  work  without  going  to  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  a  sujierintendent  constantly  employed.  The  com- 
mittee further  states  that  the  contractors  charge  $7.00  per  day  for  Mr. 
Correll's  time.  When  it  is  shown  that  In'icklayers'  wages  are  $5.30  per 
day  for  eight  hours'  work,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  charge  of  $7.00 
per  day  is  reasonable  for  the  services  of  a  superintendent,  especially 
when  it  requires  from  noon  to  1 :00  a.  m.  to  go  from  Peoria  to  Menard 
and  from  4:45  p.  m.  to  9:00  a.  m.  next  day  to  return  from  Menard  to 
Peoria.  The  records  show  that  the  contractor  did  not  claim  any  over- 
time whatsoever  for  the  services  of  their  superintendent,  but  charged 
only  for  the  days  actually  spent  in  IVFenard  on  the  work. 

The  committee  further  makes  the  misleading  statement.  "Mr.  Correll 
seems  to  find  it  necessary  to  travel  over  a   large  part  of  the   State." 
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The  records  show  that  no  traveling  expense  was  ever  charged  for  Mr. 
Correll  except  from  Peoria  to  Menard  and  return.  Had  the  committee 
been  disposed  to  be  faiT,  it  could  easily  have  ascertained  that  the  short- 
e  t  route  to  Peoria  from  Menard  is  via  St.  Louis,  and  that  there  is  no 
night  train  from  St.  Louis  to  Peoria,  making  it  necessary  to  remain 
over  night  in  St.  Louis,  causing  expense  of  lodging,  breakfast  and 
dinner,  and  arriving  in  Peoria  at  3  :00  p.  m.  the  next  day,  whereas  by 
going  from  St.  Louis  via  Springfield  or  Decatur,  one  can  arrive  in 
Peoria  at  9  :30  a.  m.,  thus  saving  the  item  of  dinner  expense.  Of  course, 
this  trip  necessitates  traveling  half  the  night  without  the  comforts  of  a 
sleeper,  but  the  committee  was  not  disposed  to  ascertain  these  facts  or 
the  fact  that  no  charge  of  any  kind  was  made  for  time  consumed  in 
traveling,  and  for  which  time  a  legitimate  charge  could  have  been  made 
had  the  contractors  seen  fit. 

The  committee  further  states:  "Mr.  Jobst  charges  for  his  hotel  bills 
while  at  Springfield,  although  they  have  another  contract  there  for 
the  State  which  is  not  completed."  The  record  will  show  that  the  only 
hotel  bills  charged  by  Mr.  Jobst  while  at  Springfield  were  for  lodging 
and  breakfast  on  returning  from  Menard  via  Springfield  as  the  quickest 
possible  route.  The  portion  of  their  statement  regarding  unfinished 
contracts  for  the  State  in  Springfield  is  unfounded.  The  Supreme 
Court  building  erected  by  V.  Jobst  &  Sons  was  turned  over  to  the  State 
and  accepted  as  completed  Feb.  4,  and  since  this  date  the  contractors 
have  had  no  business  of  any  kind  in  Springfield.  This  little  injustice, 
as  well  as  others,  done  the  contractors  in  the  committee  report  could 
have  been  easily  avoided  by  summoning  Mr.  Jobst  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Jobst,  who  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  called,  was  in  Menard 
during  the  committee's  visit,  and  the  committee  knew  he  was  present, 
as  Mr.  Jobst  met  and  conversed  with  several  of  the  members. 

The  committee  refers  to  a  visit  made  by  Mr.  Jobst  to  Springfield  in 
order  to  consult  with  Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  J.  E.  Cole  was  at  that  time,  and 
is  still,  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  commissioners  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Architect,  and  it  was  necessary  to  consult  with 
him  regarding  certain  parts  of  the  building  construction.  This  matter 
involved  the  attendance  of  two  Springfield  sub-contractors  and  had  the 
meeting  been  held  in  Peoria  or  Menard  it  would  have  necessitated  the 
payment  of  traveling  expenses  by  Mr.  Jobst,  the  two  sub-contractors 
and  Mr.  Cole  to  Peoria  or  Menard,  thus  making  the  expense  to  the 
State  many-fold  what  Mr.  Jobst's  railroad  fare  from  Peoria  to  Spring- 
field and  return  amounted  to. 

The  statement  that  Jobst  &  Sons  are  to  receive  a  commission  on  all 
sub-contracts  is  hardly  worthy  of  reply,  as  every  one  knows  that  a 
general  contractor  does  not  do  ever}-  part  of  the  work  himself,  and 
though  he  assumes  the  responsibilitv^  of  the  entire  work,  he  sub-lets 
certain  portions  of  same,  and  is  entitled  to  a  profit  on  work  so  sub -let 
on  account  of  his  advancing  the  required  money  to  carry  on  the  work 
and  on  account  of  the  responsibility  assumed.  This  applies  to  work 
whether  on  a  contract  or  commission  basis. 
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syste:*!  of  buying  supplies. 


The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary, 
page  72,  states  that  "the  system  of  purchasing  supplies,  particularly 
coal  and  flour,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Here,  with  comparatively  a  few 
people  bidding  against  each  other,  the  competition  seems  to  have  been 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  under  it  the  price  of  coal  and  flour  in  the 
last  three  years  has  been  advanced  regularly  until,  today  the  institution 
is  paying  substantially  fifty  per  cent  more  for  each  of  these  necessities 
than  it  was  three  years  ago."  The  statement  is  false.  As  is  elsewhere 
shown  in  this  message,  the  expenditure  for  coal  at  this  institution 
during  the  last  three  years  was,  1905,  $26,956.82;  1906,  $22,089.92; 
1907,  $28,043.29;  figures  which  show  a  total  saving  over  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  of  $4,471.98;  notwithstanding  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional industries  during  my  administration — the  chain  plant  and  an 
additional  stone  crusher. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  purchase 
of  flour  at  this  institution : 

The  flour  for  use  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  has  been  pur- 
chased upon  contract  for  a  number  of  years.  These  contracts  have 
been  made  usually  for  a  period  of  six  months.  It  has  been  the  rule  of 
the  prison  officials  to  advertise  for  bids  in  the  Chester  newspapers  and 
in  one  or  more  other  newspapers  in  that  locality,  setting  forth  the 
quality  of  flour  required,  the  amount  of  flour  and  all  other  conditions 
imposed.  The  warden  sends  copies  of  these  newspapers,  or  the  notice 
for  bids  clipped  therefrom,  to  the  millers  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
These  bids  were  opened  publicly  at  the  hour  published.  Eepresentatives 
of  the  bidders  were  present  at  the  time  and  the  contract  was  then 
awarded.  The  price  paid  per  100  pounds  for  the  specified  high  grade 
flour,  delivered  in  the  prison  yard,  has  ranged  from  $1.40  in  1902,  the 
lowest,  to  $2.15  in  1904,  the  highest.  The  price  now  being  paid  is  $2.03 
per  hundred.  This  contract  was  let  Feb.  6,  1908,  the  following  being 
the  list  of  bidders : 

Buena  Vista  Milling  Co.,  Chester,  111.,  $2.05  per  100  lbs.  delivered. 

H.  C.  Cole  Milling  Co.,  Chester,  111.,  $2.13  per  100  lbs.  delivered. 

Saurers  Milling  C^o.,  Evansville,  111.,  $2.03  per  100  lbs.  delivered. 

The  Sparks  Milling  Co.,  Alton,  111.,  $4.19  per  100  lbs.  delivered. 

The  price  paid  for  flour  has  been  fair  and  reasonable,  and  if  there 
has  been  any  increase  it  is  because  of  the  increased  value  of  wheat. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Cole  of  Chester,  one  of  the  leading  millers  in  Southern 
Illinois,  testified  before  the  investigating  committee  relative  to  the 
cause  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  flour  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  stated  that  the  records  in  his  office  showed  that  in  the  year  1905 
the  price  paid  for  wheat  was  about  80  cents  per  bushel,  and  that  from 
that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase,  until  in 
January,  1908,  he  paid  as  high  as  $1.08  per  bushel  for  wheat.  This 
increase,  he  testified,  would  cause  an  increase  in  the  value  of  flour  of 
$1.00  per  bbl.     (See  Eecord,  pages  6756-7-8.) 

The  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  has  never  let  a  contract  for  flour 
or  coal  above  the  market  price. 
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THE  EJECTMENT  SUIT. 


The  facts  in  relation  to  the  ejectment  suit,  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  investigating  committee  are  as  follows : 

In  the  year  190G,  a  new  criislier  was  erected  at  the  Southern  Illinois 
IV'nitentiarv,  just  north  and  outside  of  the  prison  walls.  There  are  two 
railroads  running  near  the  crusher;  the  officials  of  the  prison  desired 
to  build  a  switch  to  the  crusher,  so  that  both  roads  would  have  equal 
access  to  it.  The  Illinois  Southern  Eailroad  refused  to  permit  the 
constniction  of  the  switch  across  their  track.  The  said  railroad  secured 
an  injunction  against  the  officials  of  the  prison,  restraining  them  from 
building  or  attempting  to  build  the  switch  across  its  tracks.  Under  date 
of  May  19,  1906,  Attorney  General  Stead,  in  response  to  a  letter  written 
him  by  Commissioner  Eufus  C.  Xeely  of  Marion,  rendered  an  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  the  quit  claim  deed,  which  is  dated  December  31, 
1896,  by  which  the  Illinois  Southern  Eailroad  claimed  to  own  their 
right  of  way  across  the  prison  grounds  as  a  nullity.  Thereupon  Warden 
Snnth  employed  Judge  H.  Clay  Horner,  a  prominent  attorney  at  Ches- 
ter, and  directed  him  to  bring  a  suit  in  ejectment  against  the  said 
railroad,  and  the  action  of  the  warden  was  concurred  in  by  the  com- 
missioners. The  suit  was  brought  and  won.  The  commissioners  did  not 
eject  the  defendant  from  the  prison  premises,  because  the  Illinois  South- 
ern Eailroad  then  offered  no  further  objection  to  the  construction  of  the 
switch.  It  was  promptly  put  in,  and  the  prime  object  of  the  com- 
missioners in  l)ringing  the  suit  was  achieved. 

The  railroad  referred  to  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  State  in  hand- 
ling the  products  of  the  penitentiary. 

The  criticism  of  the  committee  in  this  matter  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  action  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  granting  the  right 
of  way  for  tracks  through  grounds  belonging  to  the  Xorthern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Elgin  and  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana.  On 
May  10  and  11,  1908,  the  present  House  of  Eepresentatives  adopted 
resolutions  gTanting  the  rights  of  way  referred  to,  which  were  later 
concurred  in  by  the  Senate. 

''humming  bird"  punishment. 

The  story  of  the  "Humming  Bird"  punishment,  alleged  to  be  the 
popular  and  usual  mode  of  punishment  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Peni- 
tentiar}-,  w^as  given  wide  publicity  before  the  legislative  investigating 
committee  reached  the  prison.  Shocking  stories  of  cruel  practices  by 
the  officials  of  the  prison  were  told  to  the  committee  by  an  ex-convict, 
Harry  Griffith,  at  Chicago,  who  had  served  two  terms  at  Joliet  Peniten- 
tiary, two  terms  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  penitentiary,  and  two  terms  at 
Chester  Penitentiary,  and  in  line  with  their  unfair  method,  this  report 
was  given  out  to  the  people  of  the  State  before  the  committee  reached 
the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  and  before  the  committee  had  an 
opportunity  to  investigate  its  authenticity.  The  committee  accepted  the 
word  of*  a  foi'iner  convict,  and  the  people  were  led  to  believe,  because 
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of  the  wide  publicity  given  the  story,  that  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
the  prisoners  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  was  brutal  and 
shocking,  sometimes  resulting  in  death. 

However,  no  such  method  is  or  has  been  in  vogue  at  the  penitentiary. 
(See  record,  pages  7526  and  7527.)  The  physician  of  that  institution 
in  a  well  equipped  hospital,  which  contains  an  electric  battery,  some- 
times uses  it  in  treatment  of  muscular  rheumatism,  but  it  is  not  used 
as  a  means  of  punishment.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  batter^N'-, 
used  as  a  means  for  the  alleviation  of  physical  suffering  and  disability, 
should  be  discarded  simply  because  its  presence  is,  in  the  unfounded 
opinion  of  the  committee,  "liable  to  tempt  its  use"  for  punishment. 

PRICE   AXD   QUALITY    OF    OVEBALLS^   ETC. 

On  pages  66  and  67  of  the  report  of  the  legislative  investigating  com- 
mittee it  is  stated  that  much  complaint  was  made  by  j\Iajor  ]\IacCauley, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  at  Normal,  111.,  and 
by  Mr.  Harris,  his  clerk,  about  the  price  and  quality  of  the  overalls, 
the  hose  and  suits  furnished  the  inmates  by  the  Board  of  Prison  Indus- 
tries from  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary.  The  committee  states 
that  the  goods  are  vastly  inferior  in  quality — al)out  one-third  as  good — 
and  invariably  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  goods  formerly  purchased 
on  the  open  market.  It  is  stated  that  the  overalls  and  suits  never  fit, 
and  are  apparently  merely  thrown  together,  and  that  at  one  time  one 
hundred  suits  were  returned. 

The  prices  paid  by  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  are  as  follows : 

Shirts,  $3.50  per  dozen;  shirt  size,  15  and  above,  which  are  large 
shirts,  $5.00  per  dozen.  Knee  pants  suits,  $3.50  per  dozen;  long  pant 
suits,  $4.50  per  dozen;  extra  long  pants,  $1.75  per  pair.  The  cloth  for 
the  suits  was  purchased  of  Henry  Fox  of  the  Urbana  Woolen  Mills, 
Urbana,  Ohio,  at  $1.10  per  yard. 

The  cloth  purchased  of  these  mills  is  selected  by  Superintendent 
McCauley  himself.  The  goods  in  the  shirts  cost  from  7%  cents  to  10 
cents  per  yard.  x\t  all  times  the  clothing  has  been  well  made.  As  the 
suits  that  the  committee  speaks  of  as  being  returned  were  made  from  a 
requisition  calling  for  suits  by  ages  and  not  h]/  measurements,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that,  since  a  boy  11  years  old  will  many  times  require  a 
larger  suit  than  a  boy  of  14  or  15  years,  the  suits  must  occasionally  be 
returned  to  be  altered.  However,  since  this  occasion,  measurements 
have  been  taken  by  the  superintendent  of  the  clothing  factory,  Capt. 
E.  C.  Newton;  and  there  has  been  no  further  trouble  about  the  fitting 
of  the  suits  and  no  complaint.  The  clothing  manufactured  at  the 
Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  is  of  good  quality  and  well  made. 

THE    PRISON    PHYSICIAN. 

The  investigating  committee  indulges  in  an  insinuation  that  the 
selection  of  the  present  physician  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary 
was  prompted  solely  by  political  considerations.  This  is  in  line  with 
its  custom  to  take  without  question  the  testimony  of  any  one  who  will 
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condemn  the  present  administration  of  the  State's  affairs.  It  is  an 
indirect  assault  upon  the  professional  skill  and  standing  of  this  physi- 
cian. The  present  physician  is  a  well  known  and  successful  practitioner 
in  Southern  Illinois.  He  was  one  of  several  applicants  for  the  position 
of  physician;  he  was  strongly  endorsed  by  the  leading  business  and 
professional  men  of  his  own  and  adjacent  counties.  Dr.  Adderly  was 
appointed  to  the  public  service  in  1878,  during  Governor  Cullom's 
administration.  He  served  under  Dr.  Pollock  and  Dr.  Elkins,  physi- 
cians in  charge  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  and  in  1880  and 
1881  was  himself  acting  physician. 

trustees"  expenses. 

As  to  the  statement  that  double  expense  had  been  charged  by  com- 
missioners in  connection  with  visits  to  the  Southern  Illinois  Peniten- 
tiary and  the  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane,  made  by  the  commis- 
•sioners  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
investigating  committee  and  your  honorable  body  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  who  are  also  the  trustees  of  the  Asylum 
for  Insane  Criminals,  to  meet  at  each  of  these  institutions  regularly, 
early  in  each  month,  on  the  same  day  or  on  the  next  succeeding  day.  It 
has  also  been  the  custom  of  the  board  for  at  least  a  long  time  to  charge 
the  expenses  incurred  in  attending  this  regular  meeting  at  the  two 
institutions  againist  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals.  The  expenses 
for  other  meetings  of  the  board,  and  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  are 
charged  against  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  record  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  investigating  committee 
which  justifies  the  statements  that  the  board  charges  a  double  expense 
account,  that  is,  that  they  charge  for  the  same  trips  against  both  insti- 
tutions. Mr.  Clark,  the  member  of  the  board  against  whom  this  charge 
of  double  expense  account  is  made,  was  before  the  committee  and  posi- 
tively testified  that  the  custom  of  the  board  as  to  expense  accounts  is 
as  above  set  forth,  and  that  in  no  case  is  the  same  expense  charged 
against  both  institutions. 

This  custom  of  charging  for  the  expense  for  the  regular  monthly 
meetings  of  the  board  against  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  will 
account  for  the  uniformity  in  the  monthly  expense  account  against  this 
latter  institution,  which  seems  to  so  greatly  perplex  and  astonish  the 
committee. 

It  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  expenses  for 
making  the  same  trip  to  and  from  the  same  places  should  be  practi- 
cally the  same  for  each  succeeding  month. 

THE   CHAIN    PLANT. 

To  reply  to  the  many  wrongful  charges  in  the  committee  report 
against  the  conduct  and  acts  of  the  commissioners  and  the  warden  of 
the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  and  to  the  management  of  that  in- 
stitution, necessarily  requires  that  many  things  not  to  be  found  in  the 
stenographic  notes  taken  at  the  hearing  shall  be  brought  out,  for  the 
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reason  that  the  committee  had  but  one  line  of  questions  to  ask  and 
would  permit  no  cross-examination  and  very  little  explanation  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  the  commissioners,  the  warden  or  the  management 
of  the  institution.  The  line  of  questioning  adopted  was  such  as  would 
throw  into  the  record  things  in  their  most  unfavorable  light. 

On  page  72  of  its  report  the  committee,  in  commenting  on  the  in- 
stallation of  the  chain  factory,  says: 

"Here,  as  at  Pontiac,  the  peculiar  methods  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Prison  Industries  are  seen." 

The  following  statement  shows  the  facts  regarding  this  matter.  Thoy 
are  commended  to  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  body  as  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  comments  of  the  committee.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  constitutes  an  instance  of  "peculiarity"  similar  to  that  which  the 
committee  found  to  surround  the  letting  of  coal  contracts,  referred  to 
elsewhere  in  this  message. 

The  legislative  investigating  committee  seeks  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  much  crookedness  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  chain  plant  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary.  This  is  an 
institution  which  employs  about  one  hundred  men.  The  employment 
is  healthful  and  satisfactory.  The  plant  was  installed  at  the  peniten- 
tiary in  order  to  afford  more  ample  employment  for  the  convicts.  The 
plant  was  formerly  located  in  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky. This  company  ceased  doing  business  in  that  state  and  was  very 
anxious  to  dispose  of  its  plant.  The  commissioners  investigated  the 
plant  and  secured  an  option  on  it  for  $6,000.00.  The  board  was  not 
sure  that  the  installation  of  the  chain  plant  at  Chester  would  be  feasible, 
practicable  or  profitable,  and  rented  the  outfit  for  the  sum  of  $30.00 
per  month.  It  was  then  moved  to  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary 
and  installed  there.  Additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  chain  company 
and  a  strict  account  and  inventory  kept,  so  that  if  the  officials  of  the 
penitentiary  should  conclude  to  buy  the  plant  under  their  option,  they 
would  have  no  trouble  in  determining  the  inventory  value  of  the  plant. 
The  plant  has  been  in  operation  but  one  year,  and  the  authorities  are  not 
yet  decided  that  the  purchase  of  the  plant  would  be  wise  and  expedient. 
The  specially  advantageous  rental  rate  was  secured  pending  the  pur- 
chase, because  the  company  was  thrown  out  of  business  in  Kentucky 
and  did  not  desire  to  store  the  machinery,  and  found  no  other  place 
where  it  might  be  put  in  operation.  The  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary 
has  sole  control  of  the  operations  of  the  plant;  pays  all  salaries,  pur- 
chases all  SLipplies,  sells  the  fi.nished  nroduct  and  collects  all  moneys. 
There  is  no  person  or  persons,  no  company,  and  no  corporation  that  has 
a  monopoly  of  the  output;  any  one  who  desires  may  purchase  chains. 
Indeed,  the  warden  has  issued  a  pamphlet  containing  prices  and  infor- 
mation concerning  the  various  chains  manufactured  and  these  pamph- 
lets have  been  quite  extensively  circulated,  with  the  result  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  sales  have  been  made  in  addition  to  those  made  to 
the  Climax  Chain  Company.  The  enterprise  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
yet  the  amount  of  sales  as  a  result  of  the  circulation  of  the  price  lists 
justifies  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  sales  in 
the  near  future.     The  price  of  the  chain  manufactured  is  fixed  by  the 
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warden  and  the  superintendent  of  the  factorv.  just  as  the  prices  placed 
on  tlie  clothing  and  hosiery,  which  are  sold  on  the  open  market,  are 
fixed  b}^  the  warden  and  superintendents  of  the  clothing-  and  knitting 
departments,  respectively. 

The  superintendent  of  the  chain  plant  was  fonnerly  an  employe  of 
the  Kentucky  Chain  Company,  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  With  the  installation 
of  a  chain  plant  at  Chester,  the  penitentiary  officials  desired  to  secure 
the  services  of  an  expert  in  the  matter  of  making  chains.  The  present 
superintendent  was  represented  to  be  that  kind  of  a  man  by  the  officials 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Penitentaary  and  he  was  engaged.  He  is 
emploj'ed  wholly  by  the  State  of  Illinois;  he  has  no  connection  in  an\^ 
way  with  the  Climax  Chain  Company;  he  receives  his  pay  from  the 
State,  and  experience  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  honest,  efficient,  indus- 
trious, and  a  faithful  employe  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 


Business  Methods. 

The  report  of  the  committee  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  criticism 
of  the  business  administration  of  the  State  institutions.  In  this  con- 
nection it  might  be  well,  before  examining  the  criticism  in  detail,  to 
comment  upon  the  qualifications  for  dealing  with  business  and  admin- 
istrative econom}'  displayed  by  the  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
been  most  active  in  such  criticism.  These  are  the  chairmen  of  the 
committee.  Hon.  John  W.  Hill,  and  Hon.  J.  J.  McLaughlin. 

I  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  refer  to  this  sul)ject,  but  in  view 
of  tJie  action  of  the  committee  in  recommending  the  abolition  of  the 
present  State  charitable  system  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  board 
of  control,  largely  in  the  interests  of  econom i/.  it  may  not  l)e  out  of 
place  once  more  to  call  attention  to  the  matter  and  preserve  in  the 
permanent  form  of  a  public  record  the  valuable  suggestions  upon  econ- 
omy and  the  examples  of  practical  business  foresight  furnished  by  the 
gentlemen  in  question. 

SIX    CENTS    A    DAY. 

Hon.  John  W.  Hill,  in  a  statement  given  to  the  pul)lie  press  in  .March 
last,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  enormous  sum  of  one  million  dollars 
per  year  could  be  saved  to  the  State  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the 
charitable  institutions,  if  present  Avasteful  methods  were  abandoned  and 
a  better  system  of  purchase  inaugurated.  The  value  of  this  suggestion 
is  demonstrated  in  the  following  statement: 

The  total  ordinarv  expenses  of  the  seventeen  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  were  $2,393,75-5.00. 
Of  this  amount,  $901,913.00  were  expended  for  salaries  and  wages; 
$51,453.00  for  building  repairs,  etc.:  $13,036.00  for  the  expenses  of 
trustees,  officials,  etc.;  and  $95,019.00  for  articles  manufactured  by  the 
State  penitentiaries  and  reformatory,  which,  under  the  law.  must  be 
purchased  by  the  State  institutions  from  these  sources,  through  the 
Board  of  Prison  Industries. 
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Tlie  deduction  of  these  amounts  leaves  the  total  amount  annually 
available  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  upon  the  market  at  $1,333, 
334.00.  Deducting  Mr.  Hill's  "saving-,"  $1,000,000.00,  from  this 
amount,  we  have  $333,334.00;  which,  according  to  ]\Ir.  Hill,  is  an  ample 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  upon  the  open  market  for  the  seven- 
teen charitable  institutions.  As  the  population  of  these  institutions, 
inmates  and  employes,  is  15,642,  we  have  a  yearly  per  capita  provision 
for  their  maintenance  and  sustenance,  of  $31.31 — $1.78  per  month;  41 
cents  per  week ;  6  cents  per  day. 

JOHN  J.  MC  LAUGHLIN. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  business  foresight  of  his  con- 
frere upon  the  committee,  Hon.  John  J.  McLaughlin.  After  his 
appointment  upon  the  investigating  committee  this  gentleman — one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  committee  in  aspersions  upon  the  busi- 
ness administration-  of  the  State  institutions — wrote  letters  to  the  sup- 
erintendents of  various  of  our  State  charitable  institutions  and  to  the 
\\arden  of  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  some  of  which  are  here 
given.     They  are  self-explanatory  : 

"Fortv-fifth  General  Assemblv, 
■  "State  of  Illinois, 

"House  of   Eepresentatives. 
"John  J.  McLaughlin, 
"Xineteenth  District, 
"1551  W.  jMonroe  St.,  Chicago. 

"Chicago,  Jan.  27,  1908. 
"Dr.  Jlavdt,  UucoJn,  III: 

"Dear  Doctor — I  am  taking  the  lil^erty  of  enclosing  you  card  of  a 
concern  of  which  I  am  personally  interested.  We  are  desirous  and 
anxious  to  furnish  your  institution  with  anything  and  everything  that 
they  are  in  need  of  in  the  building  material  line.  Of  course,  we  expect 
to  do  this  on  lines  of  competition,  meeting  any  and  all  competitors  as 
to  quality,  prices  and  service. 

"Won't  you  kindly  let  the  name  of  our  company  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  buyers  to  Avhom  you  mail  proposals  for  estimates?  Also,  would 
like  to  have  you  say  a  word  to  your  purchasing  agent  in  behalf  of  our 
concern. 

"I  ])robably  will  meet  you  at  the  institution  this  week,  as  I  have  been 
appointed  on  the  committee  that  is  investigating  the  institution. 

"Hoping  to  meet  you  personally  and  that  you  will  not  forget  this 
company  when  yon  are  in  the  market  to  purchase  materials,  I  am, 

"Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  "Jonx  J.  :\rcLAU(iHLix." 

End.  (Business  card  of  the  McLaughlin  Building  Material  Com- 
pany. ) 

—8  C 
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"McLaughlin  Building  Material  Co. 

"201  Eoanoke  Building,  145  LaSalle  St. 

"Telephone,   Central  3000. 

"Chicago,  Feb.  13,  1908. 
"Hon.  E.  J.  Murphy,  Joliet,  111.: 

"Dear  Warden — Can  you  not  arrange  to  give  us  one  order  for 
5,000  fire  brick,  XX  at  $32.00  per  ton,  and  two  ton  fire  clay  No.  1, 
Ohio,  at  $5.00  per  ton? 

"I  would  appreciate  this  order.  You  use  about  that  many,  and 
they  are  always  handy. 

"Would  be  pleased  if  you  could  favor  us  with  same. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Benj.  M.  Mitchell.'' 

"McLaughlin  Building  Material  Co. 

"501  Eoanoke  Building,  145  LaSalle  St. 

"Telephone,  Central  3000. 

"Chicago,  Feb.  19,  1908. 
"Hon.  E.  J.  Murphy,  Joliet,  HI.: 

"Dear  Warden — Both  Mr.  McLaughlin  and  myself  wrote  you  sev- 
eral letters  in  reference  to  fire  brick.  We  tried  very  hard  to  get  yon 
to  give  us  a  chance  to  furnish  same.  We  are  reliably  informed  that 
todav  one  car  of  fire  brick  arrived  at  the  penitentiary  for  use  in  repair 
of  boilers,  over  the  Chi.,  E.  I.  &  P.  E.  E. 

"Mr.  McLaughlin  and  myself  were  sadly  disappointed  when  we  got 
this  information,  because  we  were  watching  this  and  desired  to  get  the 
business.  The  fire  brick  was  sold  by  the  Chicago  Eetort  and  Fire 
Brick  Co. 

"We  are  sorry  you  did  not  let  us  have  this  business,  because  as  to 
prices,  quality  and  service  we  are  ready  to  meet  all  competitors.  We 
always  try  to  favor  our  friends,  all  things  being  equal,  and  we  think 
in  this  instance  you  should  have  favored  us.  We  are  surprised  to  think 
you  would  let  us  be  passed  up. 

"Thanking  you  just  the  same,  I  am, 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Ben J.  M.  Mitchell." 
To  this  letter  Warden  Murphy  replied  as  follows : 

"February  20,  1908. 
"Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Mitchell,  care  McLaughlin  Building  Company,  lJf.5 
LaSadle  Street,  Chicago: 

"Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  19th  inst.,  in  which  you 
stated  3^ou  are  much  surprised  upon  learning  from  a  reliable  source 
that  we  had  purchased  one  car  of  fire  brick,  after  having  assured  you 
that  we  were  not  in  need  of  fire  brick  but  a  few  days  ago,  having  on 
hand  all  the  brick  we  could  use  for  at  least  six  months. 

"In  reply  I  would  say  that  you  are  very  much  mistaken  when  yon 
claim  that  we  purchased  a  carload  of  brick  recently. 
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"I  have  an  impression  that  the  carload  of  brick  you  mentioned  as 
having  been  received  here  was  sent  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
of  this  city.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  the  matter  up,  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  find  this  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case. 

"Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  "E.  J.  Murphy,  Warden." 

"Forty-fifth  General  Assembly, 
"State  of  Illinois, 

"House  of  Representatives.- 
"John  J.  McLaughlin, 
"Nineteenth  District, 
"1551  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

"Chicago,  January  27,  1908. 
"Dr.  George  A.  Zeller,  Bartonville,  III.: 

"Dear  Doctor — I  am  enclosing  you  in  this  letter  the  card  of  a  con- 
cern in  which  I  am  greatly  interested  personally,  and  am  desirous  and 
anxious  to  sell  your  institution  anything  and  everything  that  they  use 
in  the  building  material  line,  providing,  of  course,  that  we  can  meet 
all  competitors  as  to  quality,  prices  and  service,  which  I  know  we 
can  do. 

"You  no  doubt  have  a  list  of  supply  houses  to  whom  you  send  pro- 
posals, or  from  whom  you  ask  for  bids,  whenever  you  are  in  the  market 
for  materials.    Won't  you  kindly  place  our  name  on  the  same? 

"If  you  will  remember,  I  was  one  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  last  year,  who  visited  your  institution  in 
company  with  our  personal,  good  natured  friend.  Judge  C.  J.  Lindly, 
and  Mr.  McMakin,  and  I  enjoyed  the  visit  very  much  and  was  pleased 
to  follow  all  your  recommendations.  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  assist 
in  making  another  appropriation  at  this  adjourned  session,  and  am 
also  very  sorry  that  we  cannot  have  another  visit  with  you;  but  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  kindly  remember  me  to  one  of  your  guests,  the 
unfortunate  Fainting  Bertha.  Give  her  my  regards.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  I  will  probably  pay  you  a  visit  soon.  At  least,  from  the  reports  in 
the  public  pTess,  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  come  over  there,  as  I  have 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  that  is  now  investigating 
the  Feeble  Minded  Home  at  Lincoln. 

"I  am  leaving  today  for  Springfield,  but  you  can  address  me  at  my 
Chicago  office. 

"Hoping  you  will  bear  my  company  in  mind  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  get  some  of  the  business,  I  am,  with  best  wishes, 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"John  J.  McLaughlin.'" 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  on  the  stationery  of  the  General  Assembly,  his 
name  appearing  thereon,  also  sent  letters  soliciting  business  from  the 
State  Architect  and  the  following  institutions : 

Soldiers'  Widows'  Home,  Wilmington,  February  11,  1908. 

Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  February  11,  1908. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  February  11,  1908. 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  February  11,  1908. 
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Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Febniarj  18,  1908. 

Illinois  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Febrnary    IS,  1908. 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  Febrnary  19,  1908. 

The  State  Architect,  February  3,  1908. 

How  the  law  of  the  State  regards  this  action  may  be  seen  from  the 
f ollowino-  citations  from  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  Illinois : 

Constitution  of  1870,  section  16,  article  1\ : 

"Xo  person  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  shall  receive  any  civil 
appointment  Avithin  this  State  from  the  Governor,  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  or  from  the  General  Assembh',  during  the  term  for  which  he 
shall  be  elected,  and  all  such  appointments  and  votes  given  for  any 
such  members  shall  be  void;  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  be  interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract 
with  the  State,  or  any  county  thereof,  authorized  by  any  law  passed 
during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  or  within  one 
year  after  the  expiration  thereof." 

Chapter  127,  Eevised  Statutes,  section  8: 

''Xo  contract  shall  be  let  to  any  person  holding  any  State  office  in 
this  State,  or  a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly,  or  to  any  person  employed 
in  either  of  the  executive  offices  of  the  State,  or,  or  to  the  wife  of  a 
State  officer,  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  employe  as  aforesaid; 
nor  shall  any  State  officer,  memljer  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  wife  or 
employe  as  aforesaid,  become  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  sucn 
contract,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  such  contract  at  the  option  of  the 
commissioners,  and  of  a  tine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars.'' 

Chapter  38,  Eevised  Statutes,  section  273  : 

Section  1.  "Whoever  attempts  to  commit  any  offense  prohibited  by 
law  and  does  any  act  toward  it  but  fails,  or  is  intercepted  or  pre- 
vented in  its  execution,  when  no  express  provision  is  made  bv  law  for 
the  punishment  of  such  attempt,  shall  be  punished  when  the  offense  thus 
attempted  is  a  felony,  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than 
one  year  nor  more  than  five  years ;  in  all  other  cases  by  fines  not  exceed- 
ing three  thousand  dollars  or  by  confinement  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  six  months.'' 

I  think  a  fair  judgment  of  the  qualification  of  these  gentlemen  to 
pass  ujion  the  business  administration  of  a  State  charity  service  may 
be  reached  through  these  incidents.  I  shall  proceed,  however,  to  discuss 
the  unfounded  and  malicious  misstatements  of  the  report  regarding  what 
it  chooses  to  call  "the  peculiar  incidents  surrounding  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts for  coal  at  Lincoln,"  as  false  and  dishonest  an  endeavor  to  create 
suspicion  where  no  ground  for  suspicion  exists,  as  was  ever  attempted. 
Xeither  in  the  letting  of  the  Lincoln  coal  contracts  nor  those  of  any 
other  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  is  there  any  evidence  of  any- 
thing "peculiar."  The  facts  herein  given  will  show  beyond  the  power 
of  successful  contradiction  that  in  this  res]ject  the  business  of  the  State 
institutions  has  been  economically  managed  during  the  present  admin- 
istration. 
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Purchase  or  Coal. 

For  the  convenience  of  your  honorable  bod}^,  the  extensive  criticisms 
made  in  the  report  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  purchasing  of 
coal  at  the  State  institutions,  already  briefly  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  institvitions  in  qviestion,  are  here  completely  discussed  as  a  whole. 

THE    SOUTHERN    ILLINOIS    PEXITEXTIARY,.    CHESTER. 

The  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  the  price  of  coal  increased  nearly  50  per  cent  in  three  years 
at  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  at  Chester,  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  The  following  figures  show  the  total  annual  cost  of  coal 
at  this  institution  for  the  last  six  fiscal  3^ears,  covering  the  last  three 
years  of  the  former  administration  and  the  first  three  years  of  the 
administration : 

1902 $25,537  22 

1903     27,146  45 

1904     28,878  34 

Total  for  the  first  three  years  $81,562  01 

1905  .  .  . ; $26,956  82 

1906     22,089  92 

1907     28,043  29 

Total  for  the  last  three  years  $77,090  03 

The  above  statement  shows  a  total  saving  of  $4,471.98  in  the  three 
years  of  this  administration  compared  with  the  last  three  years  of 
the  preceding  one.  This  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  several  additional 
industries  have  been  installed  in  the  institution.  Among  these  indus- 
tries are  the  new  stone  crusher  with  the  capacity  of  55  cub.  yds.  per 
hour,  the  large  chain  plant,  the  dust  mill  and  other  smaller  industries, 
making  an  increased  demand  upon  the  steam  plant.  You  will  note  that 
during  the  last  three  years  the  annual  cost  of  coal  has  been  lower  than 
it  was  in  1904.  During  the  last  six  years  the  price  per  ton  for  mine 
run  coal,  which  is  almost  exclusively  used  at  the  institution,  ranged 
from  $1.04  to  $1.38.  The  lower  price  paid  was  in  1906,  when  it  was 
purchased  for  $1.04;  and  the  highest  price  paid  during  this  period 
was  in  1904,  when  it  Avas  purchased  at  $1.38.  The  contract  in  force 
at  the  present  time  for  mine  run  coal  is  $1.45.  This  advance  in  price, 
of  course,  cannot  be  governed  by  the  penitentiary  officials,  but  is  con- 
trolled by  the  market.  The  contract  now  in  force  is  held  by  Johnson 
&  Allen  Coal  Co.,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  111.  The  prison  advertised  for  bids 
for  four  weeks  in  the  Sparta  Plaindealer,  Sparta  Argonaut,  Chester 
Tribune  and  the  Marion  Leader. 

As  testified  to  l)y  Warden  Smith  before  the  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, though  notice  of  the  letting  of  this  contract  was  Avidely  adver- 
tised, the  bidders  were  limited  to  companies  or  corporations  doing 
business  along  tlie  line  of  the  Wabash,  Chester  &  Western  Pailroad, 
the  Illinois  Southern  Railroad  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  ]\Iountain  & 
Southern,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  really 
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afford  to  bid,  because  the  freight  rates  on  coal  taken  from  mines  located 
on  other  than  the  above  named  roads  wouuld  be  excessive  and  pro- 
hibitive. 

These  facts  alone  show  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement 
made  by  the  Investigating  Committee.  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  reckless  statements  contained  in  the  report  of  this  committee,  made 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  facts. 

Coal  Purchased  at  the  State  Eeformatory  at  Pontiac. 

Referring  to  the  contract  of  the  Prairie  State  Coal  and  Coke  Company 
for  furnishing  coal  at  this  institution,  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Lincoln-Springfield  Coal  Company,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  the  Investigating  Committee,  and  upon  which  some  suspicion  is 
sought  to  be  cast,  I  desire  to  state  that  at  the  June,  1906,  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  the  superintendent  was  instructed  to  advertise 
for  bids  for  furnishing  coal  for  the  year  1906-1907.  On  July  19,  1906, 
the  Board  of  Managers  met  in  special  session  at  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel  in  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  coal  bids.  The  bids  for 
supplying  coal  for  the  institution  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  vari- 
ous representatives  of  coal  firms,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  the  Prairie  State  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  on  their 
bid  of  $1.25  per  ton  for  l^/^"  screenings  F.  0.  B.  reformatory  tracks, 
it  being  the  lowest  bid  received.     The  bids  were  as  follows: 

The  Prairie  State  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  screenings $1  25 

Ttie  Prairie  State  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  mine  run  1  70 

Latham  Coal  Co.,  screenings   1  28 

Latham  Coal  Co.,  mine  run   1  58 

Illinois  Colleries   Company,  screenings    1  40 

Illinois  Colleries  Company,  mine  run 1  72V2 

Brady  Coal  Company,  mine  run   (at  mine)    1  50 

Wilmington  Star  Mining  Company,  screenings  1  74 

Wilmington  Star  Mining  Company,  mine  run    1  79 

Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Vermilion  Coal  Co.,  screenings  1  75 

On  Nov.  20,  1906,  the  Prairie  State  Coal  and  Coke  Company  re- 
quested the  board  to  consent  to  an  assignment  of  their  coal  contract 
to  the  Lincoln-Springfield  Coal  Company.  As  this  could  be  done 
without  increasing  the  price  of  coal  per  ton,  or  any  loss  to  the  insti- 
tution, the  request  was  granted,  and  the  Lincoln-Springfield  Coal  Com- 
pany furnished  the  Board  of  Managers  an  indemnity  bond  for  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  ($5,000.00)  dollars,  giving  the  Metropolitan  Surety 
Company  as  surety  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract  for  the  balance  of 
the  period. 

At  the  June,  1907,  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  superin- 
tendent was  instructed  to  advertise  for  bids  for  supplying  the  insti- 
tution with  coal  for  the  year  1907-1908,  and  on  July  19,  1907,  the 
Board  of  Managers  met  in  special  session  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  coal  bids.  The  bids  were  opened  in  the  pres- 
ence of  several  representatives  of  the  bidders,  and  the  contract  was 
awarded  for  the  year  to  the  Lincoln- Springfield  Coal  Company  at 
$1.22  per  ton  for  II4"  screenings,  and  $1.70  per  ton  for  mine   run, 
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their  bid  being  the  lowest  bid  received,  the  board  awarding  the  eon- 
tract  on  the  price  of  screenings,  for  the  reason  that  screenings  are 
used  almost  exclusively,  the  institution  requiring  only  about  one  car 
per  month  of  mine  run  coal. 

The  Legislative  Investigating  Committee  calls  attention  to  the  pur- 
chase by  the  institution  of  several  cars  of  coal  from  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Eailroad  and  from  the  Minonk  Coal  Company.  The  necessity 
for  purchasing  from  these  parties  arose  from  the  fact  that  shipments 
of  coal  were  being  delayed  by  the  railroad,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  management  to  secure  coal  from  outside  parties  to  run  the  insti- 
tution. The  item  of  850,000  pounds  of  screenings  from  the  Prairie 
State  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  referred  to  by  the  committee,  was  for 
screenings  furnished  by  this  company  in  the  fall  of  1906,  and  settle- 
ment for  which  was  made  in  July,  1907,  the  settlement  having  been 
deferred  until  the  invoices  for  the  coal  in  question  had  been  adjusted. 

Notwithstanding  the  charges  made  by  the  Investigating  Committee 
that  there  were  some  peculiarities  surrounding  the  letting  of  the  coal 
contracts  at  this  institution,  there  has  been  a  saving  during  the  first 
three  fiscal  years  of  this  administration  compared  with  the  last  three 
fiscal  years  of  the  preceding  administration  of  $12,465.15.  A  statement 
showing  the  annual  cost  of  coal  for  the  last  six  fiscal  years  is  as  follows : 

1902  .  r $24,759  33 

1903     23,697  34 

1904     30,646  32 

Total  for  the  first  three  years  $79,102  99 

1905     $27,845  05 

1906   20,475  08 

1907    18,317  71 

Total  for  the  last  three  years $66,637  84 

The  total  cost  of  coal  during  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration was  $30,646.32.  Under  this  administration,  during  1905, 
the  cost  of  coal  dropped  to  $27,845.05,  or  a  saving  of  $2,801.27;  during 
the  next  year,  1906,  it  dropped  to  $20,475.08,  or  a  saving  of  $10,171.24 
over  1904.  During  1907  the  cost  of  coal  dropped  to  $18,317.71,  which 
is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  during  the  last  six  years.  This  is  a 
saving  of  $12,328.61  compared  with  the  cost  of  coal  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  the  preceding  administration.  When  in  connection  with 
this  splendid  showing  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  cost  of 
mining  coal  has  increased,  one  can  but  wonder  at  such  irresponsible  and 
unwarranted  statements. 

COAL   PURCHASED   BY    ASYLUM    FOR    FEEBLE   MINDED    CHILDREN. 

The  committee  criticises  the  buying  of  coal  at  the  Asylum  for 
Feeble  Minded  Children  at  Lincoln.  It  states  it  seems  that  a  price 
much  above  the  market  price  was  paid.  Evidently  the  committee  does 
not  Imow  the  facts,  and  inasmuch  as  the  institution  was  not  allowed  to 
present  them,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following: 


For  I'.Mi;  the  coal  supjjly  of  the  institution  has  been  secured  at  a  cost 
of  $1. (')(■>  per  ton.  delivered  at  the  asylum  grounds.  For  190G  the  same 
([uality  of  coal  cost  the  institution  $1.80  per  ton.  The  grade  of  coal 
used  at  the  institution  is  mine  run.  For  the  same  coal  all  local  con- 
sumers j)ay  the  Lincoln  Coal  Company  $1.75  per  ton  at  the  shaft.  The 
coal  supply  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1908,  has  been  already  pur- 
chased and  shows  a  decrease  in  coal  as  compared  with  the  rear  ending 
June  30,  1907,  of  $3,908. 3G. 

SAVIXG    OF    COAL    riltCli ASKD    BY    OTHER    IXSTITUTIOXS. 

On  account  of  heating  additional  space  at  the  Central  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Jacksonville,  the  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
WatertoM'n,  the  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  South  Bartonville, 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Jacksonville,  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children  at  Lincoln,  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Xormal,  the 
Soldiers'  Widows'  Home  at  Wilmington,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
at  Chicago,  the  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Geneva,  and  additional 
steam  power  at  the  penitentiary  -at  Joliet,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
fair  comparison  on  the  same  basis  as  other  institutions.  These  insti- 
tutions, of  course,  show  an  increase  in  the  annual  cost  of  fuel,  bnt  gen- 
erally there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  price  per  ton. 

The  saving  in  purchasing  coal  at  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Kankakee  did  not  commence  until,  at  my  suggestion,  the  existing 
coal  contract  was  cancelled  in  August,  1905,  after  an  investigation  of 
the  coal  account  made  by  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  After  this  cancellation  of  the  contract  the  total  annual 
cost  of  coal  (including  freight)  for  the  institution  dropped  from  $71,- 
169.58  for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  to  $46,886.03  in  1906,  and  $45,101.95 
in  1907.  This  is  a  saving  of  $24,283.55  for  1906  and  $26,067.63  for 
1907,  compared  with  1905. 

The  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Jacksonville  during  1907 
paid  $1.32  per  ton  for  screenings  and  $1.69  for  mine  run  coal.  This 
is  a  lower  price  than  has  been  paid  l)y  the  institution  at  any  time  during 
the  last  five  years. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  paid  $1.61  per  ton  for  screenings  in  1907. 
'Tliis  is  the  lowest  price  paid  for  the  same  grade  of  coal  since  1903, 
when  $1.55  was  paid.  This  sliows  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  price  per  ton  for  coal  used  during  1907,  the  year  covered  l)y  the 
investigation. 

The  Soldiers'  Orphans'"  Home  at  Xormal  paid  $2.05  ])er  ton  for 
mine  run  coal  in  1907.  During  1902  6-inch  coal  cost  $2.09  :  in  1903 
11/,-inch  coal  cost  $2.08i/, ;  in  1904  6-inch  coal  cost  $2.48:  in  1905 
3V:.-inch  coal  cost  $2.45 ;  in  1906  2y2-inch  coal  cost  $2.55.  This  shows 
that  the  lowest  price  paid  for  soft  coal  in  six  years  was  during  1907. 

The  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home  at  Wilmington  in  1902  paid  (including 
liauling)  $3.30  per  ton  for  lump  coal;  in  1903  the  price  was  $3.24  and 
ill   1!)()'4  $3.50  and  $3.00.     For  1905  the  price  Avas  $3.00  and  $2.85  ]ier 
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ton,  and  during  lUUG  and  1907  the  price  was  $2.85.  The  aggregate 
of  the  coal  bills  at  this  institution  is  small.  The  price  of  coal  per  ton 
has  decreased  during  this  administration. 

The  cost  of  coal  at  the  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  Chicago 
has  increased  $430.12  in  the  three  years  of  this  administration,  or 
$143.37  a  year,  due  to  additional  space  heated. 

WATERTOWX   SHOWS  AVERAGK  liEDUCTIOX  OF   41    CENTS. 

The  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Watertown  paid  the  fol- 
lowing average  prices  per  ton  for  a  mixed  variety  of  coal  during  the 
past  six  years:  For  1902,  $1.98;  for  1903,  $2.08;  for  1904,  $1.90; 
for  $1905,  $1.59;  for  1906,  $1.55,  and  for  1907,  $1.5(i.  This  is  an 
average  price  per  ton  of  $1.98  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  compared  with  an  average  price  of  $1.57  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  this  administration,  or  41  cents  per  ton  lower. 

The  price  of  coal  per  ton  furnished  to  the  General  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Bartonville  has  increased  during  the  past  six  years,  owing 
to  an  advance  in  freight  of  from  5  to  20  cents  a  ton  by  the  Peoria  and 
Pekin  Union  Eailroad  Company,  and  also  an  increase  in  price  fixed 
I)y  the  coal  company,  which  has  control  of  the  only  section  of  road 
connecting  the  State  railway  with  the  main  line.  An  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  was  sought  and  holds  that  the  coal  company  has 
the  right  to  exclude  coal  from  this  road  which  does  not  come  from 
its  mine.  This  prevents  other  coal  companies  from  delivering  coal  to 
the  hospital. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  prices  paid  per  ton  for  bituminous 
coal  during  the  past  six  years  have  been:  For  1902,  $1.05;  for  1903, 
$1.05,  $1.12  and  $1.24;  "for  1904,  $1.30;  for  1905,  $1.30;  for  1906, 
$1.20  and  $1.50,  and  for  1907,  $1.45. 

The  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet  for  the  past  six  years  paid 
the  following  prices  per  ton  for  bituminous  coal:  For  1902,  $1,745; 
in  1903,  $1,745;  in  1904,  $2,007;  in  1905;  $1,746;  in  1906,  $1,744, 
and  in  1907,  $1,744.  This  shows  an  average  price  paid  during  the  pre- 
ceding administration  of  $1.83,  while  under  the  present  administration 
the  average  price  was  $1.74,  or  a  decrease  of  9  cents  a  ton. 

The  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  at  Geneva,  paid  the  following 
prices  per  ton  for  bituminous  coal  during  the  past  six  years :  For  1902, 
$2.75;  for  1903,  $3.20;  for  1904,  $3.15;  for  1905,  $2.95  and  $2.65; 
for  1906,  $2.95  and  $2.65;  for  1907,  $2.75  and  $2.45.  You  will  note 
that  the  highest  price  paid  for  coal  per  ton  was  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  preceding  administration,  and  that  the  lowest  price  |)aid 
Avas  in  the  three  years  of  this  administration. 

The  committee  insinuates  that  there  is  a  combination  or  agreement 
between  coal  companies  supplying  institutions  with  coal.  If  srich  a 
combination  exists,  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  institution  to 
remedy  the  matter.  The  institutions  have  made  a  record  for  economy 
in  fuel,  which  shows  that  business  methods  have  been  in  vogue.  At 
almost  every  institution  competitive  bids  have  been  received  and  the 
contract  awarded  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidder.     In  some   instances. 
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where  the  coal  could  be  purchased  cheaper,  it  has  been  purchased  on 
the  open  market.  The  institutions  have  followed  the  course  estab- 
lished by  great  business  concerns  in  purchasing  coal,  that  is,  to  buy  it 
in  the  way  it  can  be  purchased  the  cheapest.  The  law  of  this  State 
does  not  make  it  mandatory  upon  the  institutions  to  advertise  for  bids, 
but  in  a  great  many  cases  it  has  been  done.  It  is  the  rule,  however, 
where  the  bids  are  not  advertised,  to  send  out  proposals  to  many  of 
the  larg-e  coal  concerns.  The  law  .of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  the 
Investigating  Committee  recommends  for  Illinois,  to  regulate  the  State 
charitable  institutions,  does  not  provide  that  advertisements  for  bids 
for  coal  be  inserted  in  the  newspapers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  saving  on  coal  purchased  at  eight  insti- 
tutions named  for  the  first  three  fiscal  years  of  this  administration, 
1905,  1906  and  1907,  compared  with  the  last  three  years  of  the  preceding 
administration,  1902,  1903  and  1904: 

COST    OP    FUEL. 


Insitutions. 

Present 
Administra- 
tion. 

PrecedinR 
Administra- 
tion. 

Saving. 

Northern  Hospital — Elgrin 

$  63,527  81 
163,157  .56 
46,908  73 
2,812  05 
11,013  92 
4o,25t  84 
6S,637  84 
77,090  03 

$  69,.S83  63 
187.006  8? 
52,1.53  78 
3.302  61 
12.»7.3  42 
51,857  60 
79,102  9fl 
81,562  01 

$  5. R55  82 

Eastern  Hospital— Kankakee 

23, 849  26 
5,245  05 

Criminal  Insane— Chester 

490  56 

School  for  Blind — Jacksonville 

1,459  .50 

Soldiers'  Home — Qiiincy 

6,602  70 

State  Reformatory — Pontiac 

12, 465  15 

Penitentiary— Cliester 

4,471  98 

Total 

$476,402  78 

$536,842  86 

$60,4(0  08 

This  is  a  saving  of  $60,440.08  on  coal  in  these  eight  institutions 
during  the  first  three  fiscal  years  of  my  administration  over  the  last 
three  years  of  the  preceding  administration.  A  comparison  of  the 
per  capita  cost  of  coal  in  each  of  the  nineteen  charitable,  reformatory 
and  penal  institutions  in  operation  in  1904,  the  last  year  of  the  preced- 
ing administration,  with  the  per  capita  cost  during  the  fiscal  year 
1907  shows  a  net  saving  of  $70,746.31.  In  the  face  of  this  there  is  no 
further  need  to  characterize  the  despicable  inuendoes  and  charges  made 
in  generalties  as  to  "peculiarities"  surrounding  the  letting  of  coal  con- 
tracts. Such  charges  could  only  be  made  through  motives  of  malice. 
They  might  very  naturally  be  expected  to  come  from  this  committee 
whose  actions  and  motives  have  been  illuminated  by  the  attempt  of  one 
of  its  members  to  use  his  position  to  secure  contracts  from  the  institu- 
tions the  committee  is  investi2:ating. 


Civil  Service. 

In  their  criticism  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  committee 
shows  an  utter  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  cases  cited,  and 
apparently  has  not  read  the  civil  service  law.     It  is  evident  that  the 
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committee  had  no  desire  to  learn  the  facts,  as  no  opportunity  was  given 
to  any  member  of  the' commission  or  its  secretary  to  testify,  although 
the  chairman  repeatedly  said  he  would  give  such  an  opportunity. 

The  civil  service  law  went  into  operation  Nov.  1,  1905.  Those  who 
were  in  the  service  at  that  time  were  retained,  according  to  law,  as 
holdovers  without  being  subjected  to  any  examination.  The  complete 
reorganization  of  such  a  service  can  not  be  done  by  waving  a  wand 
or  in  a  few  months.  The  introduction  of  women  physicians,  trained 
nurses,  internes,  dentists,  training  schools  for  nurses,  had  necessarily 
to  be  done  step  by  step.  It  was  one  of  these  progressive  changes  in 
the  School  for  Eeeble  Minded  Children  that  elicited  the  charge  by 
the  committee  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  violating  the 
law.  The  present  superintendent.  Dr.  H.  G.  Hardt,  found  the  school 
at  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  at  Lincoln  generally  was 
teaching  only  book  knowledge  to  the  children  without  any  apparent 
results.  Most  of  the  teachers  formerly  were  attendants  or  domestics, 
who  had  been  promoted.  The  teacher  who  was  the  complaining  witness 
before  the  committee  had  formerly  been  in  the  sewing  room  (Eecord, 
p.  5713).  She  was  appointed  to  her  position  as  teacher  before  the  civil 
service  law  went  into  effect  and,  of  course,  without  an  examination. 

When  Superintendent  Hardt  proposed  a  re-organization  of  the  school 
with  the  introduction  of  sloyd,  raffia  work,  clay  modeling,  basket  and 
kindergarten  work,  he  received  the  hearty  approval  and  encouragement 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  It  has  been  found  that  the  ordinary 
"book  learning"  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children;  the 
educational  course  has  been  made  more  practical  and  manual  training 
and  music  have  been  introduced  as  better  suited  to  retarded  minds.  In 
order  to  re-organize  the  school,  a  number  of  positions  as  literary  teachers 
were  abolished  and  positions  for  teachers  in  the  new  lines  of  work 
were  created.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  had  no  applicants  for  such 
•positions,  as  they  were  entirely  new.  Examinations  for  teachers  are 
held  annually  when  the  commisvsion  can  secure  the  largest  number  of 
applicants.  The  re-organization  of  the  Lincoln  school  came  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year.  It  was  deemed  best  to  permit  temporary 
appointments  in  these  new  positions,  and  to  hold  the  examinations  the 
following  spring  when  the  commission  could  secure  greater  competition. 
To  organize  this  school,  the  services  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Pace  were  secured. 
Mrs.  Pace  was  for  many  years  teacher  in  the  Feeble  Minded  School  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  previous  to  her  appointment  had  been  princi- 
pal of  the  school  in  the  Missouri  Colony  for  Feeble  Minded  and  Epi- 
leptic Children  at  Marshall,  Missouri. 

SPECIALLY    TRAINED    TEACHERS    WERE    SELECTED. 

All  of  the  new  teachers  employed  this  year  have  taken  special  training 
in  their  lines  of  work.  Miss  Hatch,  teacher  of  art  and  clay  modeling, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute;  Miss  Stonewall,  the  sloyd 
teacher,  a  graduate  of  the  Nuas  Manual  Training  School,  of  Sweden 
and  of  the  Thomas  School  of  Detroit.     Of  the  kindergarten  teachers. 
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Miss  ll()l)t'rt.s  is  a  graduate  of  tliv  'I'c.'ulici-s'  College  of  Indianapolis, 
and  Miss  Gustafl'  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  Scliool  of  the  Chicago 
Commons.  Miss  Woofers,  teacher  of  hasketrv  and  articulation,  received 
luT  training  at  the  Charleston  Normal.  Miss  Pace  is  a  student  from 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  and  Miss  Crosby  from  the  Bradley 
Polytechnic  School  at  Peoria,  a  somewhat  different  class  of  teachers  from 
those  attendants  and  domestics  formerly  employed. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  complaining  teacher  before  the 
committee,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  itself,  the  new  teacher  nn- 
dertook  the  additional  duties  of  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, a  position  requiring  different  qualifications.  There  was  no  viola- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Law  in  this  case  as  alleged  by  the  report. 

The  temporary  appointments  of  Drs.  C.  J.  Eochow  and  Harriet  A. 
Hook  are  also  criticised  by  the  committee.  During  1907  the  examining 
board  held  three  examinations  for  assistant  physicians,  examining  all 
applicants  who  came  before  the  commission  for  examination  during  that 
year,  sixty-eight  in  number.  The  examinations  were  of  such  a  high 
standard  that  but  fifteen  passed,  and  they  were  quickly  appointed,  still 
leaving  a  few  places,  for  which  the  commission  had  no  eligibles,  to  be 
filled  by  temporary  appointment.  Although  Doctor  Eochow  and  Doctor 
Hook  failed  on  the  first  examination  given,  they  were  left  in  the  service 
as  temporary  appointees,  because  no  eligibles  were  available.  They  sub- 
sequently qualified  and  their  positions  became  permanent,  although  the 
committee's  report  states  the  contrary.  There  was  no  violation  of  the 
law  in  either  of  these  appointments,  either  in  spirit  or  letter. 

A  further  criticism  in  the  case  of  Doctor  Hook's  resignation  was  made. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  tO  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  its  em- 
ployes. That  an  assistant  physician  should  have  entered  the  house  of 
a  private  citizen,  disguised  with  a  wig,  and  thereby  create  a  disturbance, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  conduct  so  unbecoming  an  em- 
ploye, tending  to  destroy  her  usefulness  in  the  institution,  that  it  was 
deemed  wise  that  she  should  leave  the  service,  and  the  commission  re- 
quested her  resignation,  which  was  given.  Whether  a  hearing  should 
1)6  granted  an  employe,  is,  under  the  State  Civil  Service  Law,  within 
the  discretion  of  the  commission. 

EXAMINING  BOARD  MORE   COMPETENT  THAN   COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  criticises  the  youth  of  the  physicians  of  the  institu- 
tions. The  examinijig  board  is  composed  of  the  following  physicians, 
the  majoritv  having  a  national  reputation : 

Drs.  Hugh  T.  Patrick,  William  E.  Quine.  John  B.  Murphy,  Harold 
X.  Moyer,  Charles  E.  Kahlke,  Theodore  Tieken,  Eobert  B.  Preble, 
Maximillian  Herzog,  of  Chicago,  and  Frank  P.  Xorbury,  of  Jacksonville. 
To  these  men  are  left  all  questions  as  to  age  limit  and  other  qualifications. 
In  the  examinations  they  pass  upon  experience.  They  certainly  are  more 
competent  to  pass  upon  these  questions  than  are  the  members  of  the 
legislative  committee,  none  of  whom  is  a  physician.  The  age  limit  set 
by  the  board  of  assistant  physicians  is  25  to  40;  they  are  the  ages  estab- 
lishes in  the  State  of  New  York  also. 
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The  coimnittee  stated  and  charged  the  commission  with  full  knowl- 
edge and  connivance  in  the  abolishment  of  the  position  of  the  Food 
Inspector  at  Kankakee,  whereby  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Case,  was  let  out 
of  the  service.  In  making  this  charge  the  committee  evidently  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts,  as  the  position  of  Food  Inspector 
at  Kankakee  has  not  been  abolished,  and  Mr.  Case  was  not  let  out  in 
this  way.  He  was  discharged  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Sunny, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  makes  the  charge  that  he  had 
degenerated  into  an  "institutional  loafer.''  The  case  is  now  pending 
Ijefore  the  commission.  A  part  of  the  investigation  has  been  made,  and 
Mr.  Case  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  if  he  so  desires. 

In  the  case  of  Doctors  Singer  and  Wen  Glesky,  cited  at  Kankakee, 
the  most  charitable  assumption  that  can  be  made  is  that  no  member 
of  the  committee  has  ever  read  the  State  Civil  Service  Law,  or  the 
rules  thereunder.  Two  examinations  were  held  for  director  of  the 
Psychopathic  Institute,  and  but  one  man  passed.  Under  the  law  in 
an  original  entrance  examination,  the  superintendent  may  make  a  tem- 
porary appointment  until  the  commission  can  certify  three  names.  This 
is  a  position  which  the  commission  wished  to  open  up  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  present  Legislature  refused  to  give  this  per- 
mission when  an  amendment  was  sought  to  the  law.  The  committee 
stated  that  it  could  find  no  fault  with  Doctor  Singer.  He  has  had 
clinical,  pathological,  neurological  and  psychiatric  training  in  the  fore- 
most English  institutions. 

As  compared  to  this,  they  cite  the  case  of  only  one  certification  being 
made  to  Superintendent  Greene  when  Dr.  Wen  Glesky  was  appointed 
first  assistant  ])hysician.  Dr.  Wen  Glesky  secured  his  appointment 
through  a  promotional  examination,  in  which  the  law  permits  only  one 
certification  and"not  three.  The  committee,  instead  of  exposing  an  illegal 
action  on  the  ^jart  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  has  only  exposed  its 
own  ignorance  of  the  law. 

EEIXSTATEMEXTS  DID  XOT  AFFECT  DISCIFLIXE. 

In  the  reinstatement  of  Housefatlier  and  Housemother  Leddick,  at 
St.  Charles,  and  of  Doctor  Atherton,  at  Bartonville,  the  committee  makes 
the  charge  that  the  commission  Avas  mistaken  in  its  judgment.  Since 
the  commission  heard  both  sides  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  and  the 
committee  did  not,  it  is  believed  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
more  competent  to  pass  upon  the  facts.  It  might  be  well  to  note  that 
the  committee,  with  its  usual  claim  to  fairness,  did  not  call  either  Doctor 
Atherton  or  Mr.  Leddick  as  a  witness,  although  one  was  present  and 
the  other  easily  reached. 

The  punishment  Mr.  Leddick  administered  was  fully  in  accord  with 
the  authority  given  as  housefather  by  his  superior,  the  superintendent, 
and  met  with  his  full  approval.  The  statement  that  he  was  discharged 
through  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  misleading. 
The  first  action  of  the  board  in  this  regard  was  ineifective  in  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  were  not  followed.     In  taking 
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final  action,  through  which  .Air.  Leddick  was  separated  froin  the  service, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  was  divided  on  the  question,  and  is  still  divided. 
The  further  charge  that  the  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Leddick  tended  to 
destroy  the  discipline  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  discipline  is 
vested  in  the  superintendent.  The  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
disapproved  of  by  the  superintendent,  and  the  action  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  fully  endorsed  by  him.  Reinstatement  in  justice  to  a 
wronged  employe,  does  not  mean  an  impairment  of  discipline.  In  this 
connection,  it  might  be  stated  that  according  to  a  statement  of  the 
commission,  of  recent  date,  out  of  711  discharges  made  since  the  Civil 
Service  Law  went  into  effect,  ISTov.  1,  1905,  but  eight  employes  have  been 
reinstated. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  radical  departure,  such  as  the  inauguration 
of  the  Civil  Service  Law  during  its  early  stages,  will  be  fiercely  attacked 
by  its  enemies.  This  has  been  true  of  the  Federal  Law;  it  is  true  of  the 
Illinois  Civil  Service  Law.  The  Legislature,  -which  passed  the  Civil 
Service  Law,  made  no  appropriation  for  its  enforcement,  and  in  order 
that  it  might  be  started  in  operation,  I  turned  over  $14,000  from  my 
contingent  fund. 

CAUSE  OF  OPPOSITION  TO  LAW. 

Men  whom  the.  Civil  Service  Law  has  deprived  of  the  patronage  of 
State  institutions,  and  who  wish  them  for  their  private  use,  are  all 
bitterly  fighting  the  law  and  its  administration.  These  are  the  same 
men  who  are  now  W'Orking  in  political  sympathy  and  .union  with  the 
members  of  the  investigating  committee.  The  animus  of  the  whole 
attack  on  the  Civil  Service  Law  and  its  administration  cannot  but  be 
apparent.  The  conclusion  of  the'  committee  sounds  most  familiar  to 
those  who  fought  for  a  State  Civil  Service  Law.  It  was  then  repeatedly 
said  by  its  opponents  that  "while  w^e  are  in  favor  of  the  Civil  Service 
Law,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  this  law%"  and  so  the  committee  now  states 
"the  committee  is  not  in  favor  of  civil  service  so  administered,  but  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  civil  service."  It  is  the  same  old  wolf  in  the  same 
old  sheep's  clothing. 

In  passing,  I  may  note  and  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Chair- 
man Hill  introduced  and  advocated  the  passage  of  the  Board  of  Control 
Bill,  House  Bill  No.  948,  as  the  result  of  the  committee's  work,  which 
invalidated  the  Civil  Service  Law. 

From  Nov.  1,  1905,  to  April  7tli  of  the  present  year,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  received  7,465  applicants  for  positions.  It  has  held  981 
examinations  in  41  different  cities  in  the  State,  and  has  examined  3,294 
persons.  It  is  attracting  to  the  service  ph3''sicians  of  ability  who  intend 
to  make  this  line  of  woi-k  a  specialty  and  competent  employes  that  never 
would  have  sought  places  under  the  old  system.  In  the  reorganization  of 
the  service,  chief  nurses  have  been  appointed  in  all  the  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  and  graduate  nurses  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  majority  of  the  institutions  where  untrained  nurses 
were  appointed  before.  Women  physicians  have  been  appointed  in  four 
of  the  hospitals  for   the   insane   and   the   Asylum   for   Feeble    Minded 
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Children  at  Lincoln.  Medical  internes  have  been  appointed  in  three 
institntions,  and  dental  internes  in  two.  Through  the  training  schools 
for  nurses  and  the  elimination  of  the  hospital  tramp,  the  commission  is 
endeavoring  to  encourage  men  and  women  to  stay  in  the  service  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  their  best  endeavors.  One  superintendent  of  six 
years'  experience  writes  of  the  benefit  of  civil  service  in  his  institution 
as  follows : 

"I  can  see  an  improvement  in  the  officers  who  were  appointed  years 
ago;  they  realize  that  their  friends  can  no  longer  keep  them  in  office. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  far  as  this  institution  is  concerned, 
has  enforced  the  Civil  Service  Act  in  every  particular,  and  their  efforts 
along  this  line  have  done  much  to  improve  the  service  of  the  employes." 
From  the  head  of  another  State  hospital  came  the  following: 
"The  year  in  which  the  law  has  been  in  operation  has  unquestionably 
been  the  most  successful  period  in  the  history  of  the  Illinois  charitable 
institutions.  It  has  operated  without  friction  and  is  i-n  every  way  a  de- 
sirable law.  Its  greatest  aid  to  us  was  in  the  professional  and  scientific 
line.  Heretofore  many  of  the  members  of  the  medical  staff  were  prac- 
titioners of  middle  life,  who  were  tired  of  practicing  and  who,  through 
political  infiuence,  secured  positions  in  asylums  where  they  and  their 
families  could  'rest.'  This  has  completely  changed.  Aside  from  the 
medical  staff,  we  have  been  aided  by  the  commission  especially  in  the 
elimination  of  the  'hospital  tramp'  or  institutional  rounder.  These 
people  have  been  tne  bane  of  the  service  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  insti- 
tutional abuses  which  so  completely  shook  public  confidence  in  the  insti- 
tutional methods  of  the  past." 

NO  ASSESSMENT  OF  EMPLOYES  PERMITTED. 

These  are  the  comments  of  men  of  experience  in  the  administration 
of  the  State  charitable  institutions,  and  yet,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  committee,  the  present  State  administration  has  found  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  a  ready  tool  with  which  to  turn  institutions  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  a  merit  system  of  employment  into  a  "power- 
ful organization  for  selfish  purposes,"  or,  to  quote  other  language  of 
the  committee,  into  institutions  "providing  a  comfortable  berth  for  the 
menial  followers  of  that  organization." 

In  making  this  slanderous  comment,  the  committee  refers  specially 
to  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  at  Lincoln.  But  what 
basis  is  afforded  by  conditions  disclosed  at  Lincoln  for  any  such  state- 
ment? This  institution  has,  like  all  the  State  charitable  institutions, 
been  placed  under  the  civil  service  law  during  the  present  administra- 
tion. Ko  man  in  its  employ  has  been  placed  there  since  the  law  went 
into  effect  through  political  influence,  nor  can  any  such  employe  be 
discharged  for  political  reasons.  The  assessment  of  the  employes  of 
this  and  every  other  institution  or  department  for  political  or  any  other 
purposes  has  not  been  tolerated  during  the  present  administration.  In 
short,  the  administration  of  these  institutions  has  been  transferred  from 


a  political  to  a  merit  basis  and  institutions  wliicli  under  the  old  system 
liad  notoriously  becMi  treated  as  a  ])oIitical  asset  have  been  absolutely 
removed  from  tlie  dominion  of  jiolitics. 

ArPOINTMEXT   OF   EMPLOYES   OX   OCTOBEU   31,    1905. 

In  its  comments  upon  the  Civil  Service  Law  the  committee  complains 
that  "before  the  Civil  Service  Law  could  go  into  effect  and  without 
taking  a  civil  service  examination,"  a  number  of  persons  were  appointed 
to  office  in  the  State  charitable  institutions.  The  purjDose  of  the  com- 
plaint is  to  insinuate  that  such  persons  were  so  appointed  to  create  a 
political  organization.  1  have  caused  an  examination  to  be  made  of 
the  number  so  employed,  and  find  that  but  twent^'-eight  persons  so 
recommended  by  me  are  still  in  the  service  of  the  State.  There  are  2,265 
persons  employed  in  the  State  charitable  institutions,  who  are  under  the 
Civil  Service  Law.  I  have  also  had  the  10,000  page  of  typewritten  state- 
ment taken  by  the  committee  examined,  and  have  found  that  no  com- 
plaint has  been  lodged  against  any  one  of  such  persons  by  anv'  one  dur- 
ing the  investigation.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  these  twenty- 
eight  persons  and  all  those  employed  in  the  seventeen  State  charitable 
institutions  are  removed  from  politics  and  political  activity. 

Such  is  the  Avretched  travesty  of  judicial  impartiality  exhibited  in 
the  investigation  and  report  of  the  crmimittee.  Its  adaptability  to  its 
purpose,  the  defamation  of  the  institutions,  is  manifest.  What  other 
purpose  it  could  serve,  it  would  be  hard  to  discover.  That  it  has  no 
relation  to  an  inquiry  into  the  proper  method  of  conducting  the  State 
charitable  institutions  is  plain.  Yet  this  investigation  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  estal^lisliment  of  a  central  ))oard  of  control- 


Comprehensive  Scheme  of  Improve:mext. 

In  this  connection,  a  brief  review  of  the  present  status  of  our  State 
institutions  is  necessary  for  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  question 
of  the  alleged  necessity  of  the  reformation  of  our  State  charity  admin- 
istration. I  will  therefore  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to 
the  fact  that  since  the  beginning  of  my  administration  a  comprehensive, 
S3'stematic,  constant  and,  to  a  large  measure,  successful  effort  has  been 
made  to  revise  and  improve  this  service,  with  the  cooperation  of  your 
honorable  body  and  the  assistance  of  the  present  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  superintendents  and  trustees 
of  the  several  institutions. 

The  scheme  of  revision  and  improvement  inaugurated  was  of  the 
most  comprehensive  character.  It  involved  the  investigation  of  the 
buildings  and  physical  equipment  of  the  State  charitable  institutions 
and  tlieir  reconstruction  and  repair  where  necessary  to  place  them  in  a 
safe,  sanitary  and  healthful  condition. 

This  investigation  Avas  undertaken  at  my  request  by  the  State  Arch- 
itect and  a  consulting  engineer.  A  physical  survey  of  the  institutions 
was  made  by  these  gentlemen,  their  condition  determined  and  a  separate 
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report  was  made  for  each  institution,  showing  its  condition  and  defects. 
An  estimate  of  the  appropriations  necessary  to  improve  them  was  fur- 
nished to  the  General  Assembly,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  myself. 
The  reports  showed,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  necessity  for  additional 
fire  protection,  for  improved  ventilation  and  plumbing  and  for  the  in- 
stallation of  additional  heating,  electric  lighting  and  power  machinery. 

PHYSICAL   DILAPIDATION    FOUND. 

The  Board  of  Charities  and  its  expert  agents  found  a  general  condi- 
tion of  physical  dilapidation  in  parts  of  the  old  institutions  and  equip- 
ment. It  discovered  a  lack  of  modern  spirit  and  methods  in  the  care  of 
inmates,  especially  the  insane,  and  feeble-midded  and  epileptic  and  con- 
sumptive. If  found  the  need  of  radical  improvements  of  an  extent  it 
did  not  anticipate.  Speaking  on  March  13  last  of  this  situation,  by  in- 
vitation, before  a  joint  meetmg  of  the  Physician's  Club  of  Chicago  and 
the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  Mr.  Graves,  executive  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Charities,  said : 

"It  was  apparent  that  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  in  twelve  years  had 
wrought  their  perfect  work  of  intimidation  and  disorganization.  This 
was  especially  true 'at  Kankakee,  where  there  had  been  a  swift  descent 
from  the  high  standards  set  by  Dr.  Ricluird  X.  Dewey,  a  descent  Avhose 
depths  may  be  measured  by  curious  historians  in  the  report  of  the  1902 
investigation  of  that  institution,  which  is  the  archives  of  the  Civil 
Service  Eeform  Association  of  this  city."     (Chicago.) 

When  the  State  Architect,  Mr.  Zimmerman,  made  reports  on  the 
architectural  and  engineering  surveys,  his  estimates  showed  that  it 
would  require  the  large  sum  of  $2,250,000  to  put  existing  institutions 
in  first-class  physical  shape.  His  figures  and  detailed  reports  showed 
that  the  day  of  reckoning  had  come  after  years  of  neglect.  So  great 
was  the  extent  of  the  physical  dilapidation  which  had  come  to  my  ad- 
ministration as  a  crippled  heritage  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  State 
to  undertake  a  complete  remedy  at  once.  Years  were  required  to  do 
the  work  reconstructing  the  wreckage  that  had  accumulated  during 
years.  Taking  Lincoln,  for  instance,  let  me  quote  a  paragraph  from 
an  official  report  by  the  State  Architect's  engineer : 

"The  excess  population  over  the  normal  breathing  capacity  is  111 
patients.  A  mechanical  change  of  air  is  imperative.  A  system  should 
be  installed  which  will  furnish  warm  air  at  all  times  without  causing 
undue  drafts.  This  system  would  do  away  with  steam  radiators  in  the 
wards." 

The  architect  and  engineer  recommended  an  expenditure  of  $312,000 
to  i3ut  the  rundown,  antiquated  institution  on  its  feet.  Special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  recommendations  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  fire  horror. 

administration's   UPBUILDING   WORK. 

The  necessity  for  an  immediate  start  to  place  our  institutions  on  a 
high  plane  was  submitted  to  your  honorable  body.     It  was  explained 
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that  the  amounts  recommended  I'or  appropriation  were  tliose  "held  to 
be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  patients  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  institutions."  As  a  result  the  charitable  institutions  have 
$1,438,783  more  than  was  appropriated  by  the  Forty-fourth  General 
Assembly  for  their  use.  This  was  $1,000,000  less  than  the  Board  of 
Charities  felt  was  necessary  to  make  a  satisfactory  beginning.  But  they 
have  gone  ahead  with  the  funds  provided  and  have  made  a  good  start 
toward  the  regeneration  of  our  service. 

This  administration  has  been  at  work  since  the  money  became  avail- 
able last  July  in  expending  $426,000  on  buildings  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Careful  surveys  had  shown  that  in  the  insane 
groups  of  institutions  there  was  an  excess  of  1,577  population  over 
breathing  capacity  provided.  These  new  buildings  not  merely  make 
room  for  patients,  but  provide  the  newest  and  most  successful  methods 
known  to  science  for  the  cure,  treatment  and  care  of  the  acute,  hopeful 
insane  and  the  insane  who  are  ill  with  pneumonia  and  other  physical 
diseases. 

This  administration  is  erecting,  on  approf)riations  of  $265,500,  build- 
ings at  other  than  institutions  for  mental  defectives  to  increase  capacity. 

We  are  erecting  buildings  to  cost  $195,000  at  hospitals  for  the  insane 
for  other  purposes  than  to  increase  capacity  for  patients;  also  erecting 
buildings  to  cost  $70,500  other  than  to  increase  capacity  at  institutions 
other  than  those  for  the  care  of  the  mental  defectives. 

Without  going  into  minor  items,  we  are  at  work  on  building  im- 
provements to  provide  the  best  of  care  for  our  unfortunate  wards  at 
a  total  cost  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  This  is  more  than  double  the  appro- 
priations for  like  purposes  in  1905. 

The  committee  has  not  mentioned  these  important  steps  already  taken 
toward  needed  improvements. 

IMPROVED  MEDICAL  AXD  NURSING  SERVICE. 

The  work  of  improvement,  already  undertaken,  furthermore  has  in- 
volved the  providing  of  these  institutions  with  scientific  apparatus  for 
the  better  prosecution  of  their  work.  This  work  has  been  done  and 
every  State  hospital  for  the  insane  has  been  furnished  a  thoroughly 
modern  scientific  system  and  apparatus  for  the  study  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders.  It  has 
involved  the  reformation  of  the  internal  administration  of  these  insti- 
tutions, in  respect  to  the  medical  service,  nursing  and  attendance. 

Under  this  head  there  has  been  established  at  the  Eastern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  at  Kankakee,  a  psychopathic  institute,  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000  for  installation  and  maintenance  for  two  years  ending  June 
30,  1909,  which  the  physicians  connected  with  the  State  hospital  service 
are  required  to  attend  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  every  year,  to 
study  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  foremost  experts  in  the  country 
on  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  the  best  methods  of  treatment  of  all 
forms  of  insanity.  This  institution  supplies  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders  denied  to  the  ordinary  medical 
praelitioiicr  and  which  could  be  secured  in  no  other  way.    This  institute 
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provides  a  central  department  of  research  in  which,  upon  material  fur- 
nished by  the  medical  practice  in  our  State  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
tests  can  be  made  to  determine  the  best  treatment  of  all  forms  of  in- 
sanity. Its  continuance  is  certain  to  result  in  greatly  improving  the 
medical  service  in  our  State  institutions.  Such  institutions  are  com- 
mon in  Germany,  but  in  only  a  few  of  the  states  most  progressive  in 
charity  administration  have  they  been  established  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  this  central  psychopathic  institute,  new  departments 
have  been  established  in  each  of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  special  treat- 
ment of  the  acute  insane  and  the  physically  sick  insane.  Under  this 
system  such  a  patient,  instead  of  being  sent,  as  heretofore,  directly  to  one 
of  the  general  wards  of  the  institution  to  receive  the  treatment  generally 
accorded  to  inmates,  is  sent  first  to  this  hospital,  where  he  receives  such 
expert  attention  as  will  determine  the  exact  nature  of  his  malady  and 
the  treatment  best  adapted  to  cure  it.  Since  the  statistics  of  insanity 
show  that  successful  treatment  of  curable  cases  depends  upon  its  early 
application,  and  that  such  cases  must  be  cured  within  the  first  few 
months  if  cured  at  all,  the  establishment  of  this  new  feature  of  insane 
hospital  -service  should  greatly  increase  the  percentage  of  cures. 

In  each  hospital  for  the  insane  also  has  been  established  a  training 
school  for  nurses  and  attendants,  providing  for  these  employes  of  our 
State  institutions  compulsory  courses  of  study  adapted  to  fit  them  for 
the  skillful  and  humane  performance  of  their  work. 

There  has  also  been  provided  in  two  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane 
(and  their  establishment  is  under  way  in  the  others)  an  apparatus  for 
the  application  of  the  hydrotherapeutic  or  water-cure  treatment  of 
violent  cases  of  insanity.  This  is  the  modern  treatment  which  has 
replaced,  and  is  an  immense  improvement  upon,  the  old  mechanical 
restraint  and  the  narcotic  drug  treatment.  The  earlier  forms  of  treat- 
ment merely  prevented  the  physical  manifestation  of  the  patient's  frenzy 
and  militated  against  cure.  The  present  treatment  is  curative,  and  while 
soothing  the  patient,  tends  to  restore  him  to  a  normal,  healthy  mental 
condition. 

Statistics  shoAV  that  heretofore  but  five  to  seven  per  cent  of  insane 
patients  were  cured,  whilst  the  highest  authorities  upon  the  subject 
assert  that  with  the  best  hospital  equipment  and  the  most  skillful  treat- 
ment in  early  stages  of  the  disease,  it  would  be  possible  to  cure  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  acute  insane.  This  equipment  and  treat- 
ment the  State  is  now  endeavoring  to  furnish,  and  did  the  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane  enjoy  the  confidence  which  their  excellence  merits,  so 
that  relatives  and  friends  of  the  atflicted  would  place  them  under  State 
care  at  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  of  insanity,  a  large  increase  of 
cures  would  be  effected,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  patients,  their  relatives  and  friends. 

In  view  of  the  improvements  mentioned,  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
service  in  these  institutions  has  deteriorated  to  the  condition  described 
in  the  report  of  the  investigating  committee?  Is  it  conceivable  that  a 
system  which  has  improved  the  physical  equipment  and  provided  addi- 
tional securities  for  the  safety  and  healthfulncss  of  the  Ijuildings   of 
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our  State  institutions,  which  has  afforded  to  the  physicians  opportun- 
ities for  the  study  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  equal  to  any  in  the 
United  States;  which  has  afforded  to  the  patient  immediately  upon  re- 
ception expert  care  and  attention  in  order  to  insure  the  best  treatment 
of  his  individual  case;  which  has  supplied  to  the  institutions  the  best 
scientific  apparatus;  which  has  furnished  training  schools  and  courses 
of  study  for  nurses  and  attendants,  and  made  attendance  mandatory 
upon  all  such  employes,  has  had  the  effect  of- lowering  and  reducing  the 
service  ? 

As  a  result  of  work  already  accomplished,  it  may  be  said  that  Illinois 
today  has  a  system  of  medical  administration  in  its  hospitals  for  the 
insane  equal  to  the  far-famed  German  system  and  equal  to  the  sj^stem 
which  has  placed  the  New  York  state  institutions,  the  Government 
hospital  for  the  insane  in  Washington  and  other  first-class  American 
and  European  hospitals  on  the  highest  plane  attainable  to  scientific  men 
of  our  times.  We  cannot  immediately  educate  physicians  to  be  the  equals 
of  the  foremost  alienists  of  the  world,  but  at  Kankakee  we  have  provided 
means  for  their  education,  and  by  civil  service  we  have  assured  them 
the  permanent  tenure  of  office  which  studious  men  require  to  make 
progress. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  ITEMS.  . 

Still  other  important  items  of  work  accomplished  during  this  adminis- 
tration in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  and  conduct  of 
the  State  institutions,  entirely  ignored  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, are: 

The  inspection  of  Joliet  prison,  which  resulted  in  the  appropriation 
of  $500,000  toward  a  new  $3,000,000  penitentiary  to  replace  the  old, 
insanitar}'  prison. 

The  securing  of  legal  authority  for  extending  the  work  of  visitation 
of  children  placed  in  family  homes  and  of  inspection  of  the  facilities 
and  methods  of  child-saving  societies  and  orphanages.  This  depart- 
ment suffers  severely  from  lack  of  sufficient  money  to  meet  its  legal 
duties.  Owing  to  lack  of  funds,  the  two  home  visitors  have  been  tempo- 
rarily dropped  and  their  work  is  at  a  standstill.  Four  thousand  children 
are  cared  for  by  the  department  at  present. 

Changing  the  former  Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane  into  a  district 
hospital  to  receive  all  kinds  of  insane,  removing  the  legal  declaration 
that  all  patients  in  this  institution  are  considered  incurable.  Such  is 
not  the  case. 

Plans  legalized  for  gradually  removing  all  insane  from  county  alms- 
houses to  modern  State  hospitals,  the  last  link  in  the  chain  whose  forg- 
ing was  begun  by  Miss  Dorothy  Dix,  the  noble  woman  whose  zeal  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  improvement  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  this 
State,  sixty  odd  years  ago.  In  justice  to  the  taxpayer,  complete  State 
care  of  the  insane  will  be  conducted  ultimately  upon  a  basis  of  reim- 
bursement to  the  State  for  the  cost  of  treatment  and  care  from  those 
patients  who  are  able  to  pay,  or  whose  relatives  are  able  to  pay.  or  whose 
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friends  are  willing  to  pay.  All  patients  are  not  able  to  reimburse  the 
State  in  any  amount  will  receive  without  charge  the  same  treatment  and 
care  they  would  receive  if  they  paid. 

Law  for  opening  the  doors  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'-  Home  at  Normal 
to  orphans  not  the  orphans  of  soldiers,  giving  preference  to  children 
(about  100)  living  in  the  shocking  surroundings  of  the  poor  houses;  also 
extending  facilities  for  manual  education  at  Normal. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  requiring  superintendents 
of  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  feeble  minded  to  report  on  special  hlanhs 
all  injuries  to  patients,  so  that  the  Board  of  Charities  and  myself  will 
hnow  hoiv  many  accidents  occur,  and  where  the  most  accidents  occur,  in 
the  expectation  of  localizing  responsibility  and  eliminating  the  causes 
of  preventable  injuries. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which  has  found  nothing  to  commend 
in  the  present  administration  of  the  State  charitable  institutions,  makes 
no  mention  of  any  one  of  these  improvements.  In  my  opinion,  a  com- 
mittee which  found  time  to  gather  10,000  pages  of  testimony,  but  has 
taken  no  note  of  these  most  conspicuous  and  progressive  features  of 
the  present  administration  of  the  State  charitable  institutions,  should 
not  command  tbe  confidence  of  intelligent  men.  The  omission  of  any 
mention  of  these  matters  can  be  explained  upon  one  ground  only — the 
willful  and  malicious  determination  upon  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
condemn  the  present  administration  of  the  State  charitable  institutions 
regardless  of  the  facts  and  for  ulterior  purposes. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  extended  comments  upon  the  work  of 
the  investigating  committee  for  the  further  reason  that  the  mass  of  testi- 
mony taken  is  so  voluminous  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  general 
public  will  acquaint  themselves  with  its  contents.  They  will,  therefore, 
be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  report  of  the  committee  as  a  fair 
synopsis  and  review  of  the  testimon3^  In  so  doing  they  will  be  grossly 
misled.  Wretched  as  is  the  character  of  much  of  the  testimpn}'-,  and  false 
as  is  the  impression  thereby  created  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  our 
State  institutions,  the  report  of  the  committee  accentuates  that  libel 
upon  our  State  institutions,  by  misquotation,  by  misconstruction,  by  ex- 
aggeration, by  omission,  any  by  every  device  known  to  the  trade  of  mis- 
representation. Almost  to  the  same  degree  that  the  testimony  is  a 
caricature  of  the  State  institutions,  the  report  is  a  caricature  of  the  testi- 
mony.. I  have  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  present  herein  the  facts, 
as  distinguished  both  from  the  testimony  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee.    Hence  the  unusual  length  of  the  message. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  submit  for  your  consideration  some  facts 
and  comments  which  may  be  of  value  to  your  honorable  body  in  the 
discussion  of  the  ^Droposed  remodeling  of  the  State  charity  service. 


Systems  of  Adminirtration  Contrasted. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  an  animated   controversy 
over  what  constitutes     the  most  satisfactory  system  of  public  charity 
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administration.  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  systems — one  by  a 
supervisory  board  of  charities,  with  unpaid  members,  and  local  admin- 
istrative trustees  over  the  several  institutions;  the  other  by  a  paid 
board  of  control,  with  full  administrative  authority  over  all  charitable 
institutions,  and  also  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  a  state. 
Some  states  have  systems  that  interblend  these  divers  forms  of  organi- 
zation. 

CHAIIITY    board's    SPECIAL   REPORT    WORTHY    OF    STUDY. 

I  commend  to  the  General  Assembly  in  this  connection  a  careful 
study  of  the  special  report  made  to  me  and  published  on  May  5,  1908, 
by  the  State  Bioard  of  Charities,  regarding  public  charity  administra- 
tion. This  report  is  transmitted  herewith  and  is  a  part  of  this  message. 
You  will  note  in  the  historical  statement  it  is  shown  that  the  complete, 
well-balanced  and  satisfactory  system  combines  the  economies  of  mod- 
ern business  methods  with  the  broad-minded  supervision  of  unpaid  men 
and  women  whose  services  could  not  be  secured  for  a  money  consider- 
ation. The  supervisory  feature  is  the  experience  not  merely  in  nine- 
teen (19)  American  states  having  supervisory  boards  of  charities,  but 
already  in  two  (2)  of  the  nine  (9)  board  of  control  states  a  reversion 
to  the  well-balanced  system  is  already  a  matter  of  record.  Minnesota 
now  has  a  supervisory  board  to  review  the  work  of  its  boards  of  control. 
Kansas  authorizes  its  governor  to  appoint  visitors  to  institutions  under 
its  board  of  control. 

Michigan,  which  is  one  of  the  foremost  states  in  public  charity  ad- 
ministration, tried  the  board  of  control  system  and  dropped  it  in  two 
years,  "because,'^  according  to  the  Board  of  Charities'  report,  "it  did  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  state  nor  conserve  economy,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed it  would."  New  York  state,  whose  institutions  are  considered  by 
many  to  be  models  of  excellence,  has  a  constitutional  provision  recogniz- 
ing and  perpetuating  the  supervisory  board  idea  over  all  charitable 
institutions  except  those  in  the  insane  group.  It  also  has  a  Charities 
Aid  Association,  which  watches  public  charity  service  of  all  kinds  and 
is  an  efficient  agent  in  promoting  good  legislation.  New  York  most  com- 
pletely recognizes  the  supervisory  idea. 

FAVOR  A  SUPERVISORY  BOARD. 

The  experience  of  the  states  named  receives  emphatic  endorsement 
from  four  (4)  eminent  gentlement  not  in  the  service  of  any  state,  and 
therefore  not  open  to  the  supposition  that  their  employment  might  bias 
their  opinions.  To  quote  from  the  special  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities : 

"So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  the  situation  in  Illinois,  an  effort  may 
be  made  this  month  to  abolish  the  Supervisory  Board  of  Charities.  This, 
we  believe,  is  ill-advised,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  experience  in 
Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Michigan.  In  further  support  of  our  position, 
we  desire  to  quote  from  several  men  who  are  experts  in  public  charity 
administration : 
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"Dr.  William-  A.  White,  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Washington,  D.  C,  writes  that  tlie  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control  should  he  the  'president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  ex  officio,  and  further : 

"Each  institution  should  have  a  board  of  visitors,  composed  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  in  the  community.  *  *  *  These  visitors  should 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  serve  without  compensation.  *  *  * 
The  function  of  the  board  would  be  largely  visitorial  and  recommend- 
atory, standing  in  a  position  between  the  institution  and  the  public, 
seeing  that  while  the  institution  does  its  work  efficiently,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  protected  from  unjust  criticism  and  attack. 

"The  scheme  outlined  above  (referring  to  his  entire  scheme  of  ad- 
ministration) would,  of  course,  necessitate,  as  indicated  with  reference 
to  the  board  of  visitors,  a  readjustment  of  duties  and  responsibilities. 
For  example,  not  only  would  the  duties  now  given  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees be  largely  delegated  in  other  directions,  but  those  connected  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  duties  which  I  believe  are  now  entrusted  to 
the  boards  of  trustees  would  come  more  distinctly  within  the  purview 
of  the  board  of  control.  This  would  leave  the  hoard  of  charities  with 
visitorial  authority  and  power  to  recommend  direcily  to  the  governor. 
At  the  same  time,  because  of  their  relations  with  the  scheme,  they  would 
he  in  fiill  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  form  a  very  valua- 
hle  adjunct  to  the  state  system/' 

"Alexander  Johnson,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and   Correction,   writes : 

"In  a  state  where  the  leading  citizens,  that  is,  those  of  most  influence, 
are  patriotic,  high-minded  and  intelligent,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  a  system  of  local  boards, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  state  charities.  All  that  is  advisable 
in  the  way  of  uniformity  can  be  obtained  by  this  plan,  and  there  is 
less  danger  of  a  level  of  dull  mediocrity  than  by  the  other  scheme.  Ko 
salaried  board  of  experts,  even  if  the  salaries  were  high  enough  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  such  people  as  now  serve  the  State  without  fee 
from  motives  of  patriotism,  could  command  the  respect  for  a  judgment 
upon  its  own  loorh,  which  a  board  of  state  charities  of  the  right  type  and 
which  has  established  right  relations  with  the  public,  can  command  for 
its  judgment  upon  the  worh  of  others.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
need  of  a  hoard  of  supervision,  in  addition  to  a  hoard  of  control,  has 
recently  heen  recognized  in  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  where  such  boards 
have  been  established." 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Hurd,  superintendent  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  and  formerly  in  the  insane  service  in  Michigan,  writes : 

"My  own  judgment  is  very  clear  that,  in  addition  to  a  board  of  govern- 
ment and  administration  *  *  *  there  should  continue  to  be  a  board 
of  inspection  and  criticism,  with  power  to  present  recommendations. 
The  experience  in  New  York  in  this  respect  should  be  of  value  to  the 
institutions  of  Illinois.  The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New 
York,  with  power  of  inspection  and  recommendation  only,  accomplishes 
an  extremely  useful  and  important  work.     It  is  very  desirable  the  body 
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be  established  between,  on  the  one  hand  the  people  and  on  the  other 
administration  and  governors  of  public  institutions  capable  of  making 
impartial  investigations  and  unbiased  recommendations." 

Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the  the  chair  of  Sociology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  writes : 

'^"'But  in  any  case,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  our  public  charities  and  correctional  institutions,  we  must  in- 
sist on  retaining  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities. 
In  all  the  discussion  connected  tvith  the  present  agitation,  I  have  seen 
not  one  single  suggestion  or  argument  that  had  a  particle  of  force  against 
this  hoard.  If  it  were  blotted  out  of  existence  by  some  unwise  act  today, 
we  should  in  a  short  time  disco<ver  that  we  had  turned  over  immense 
powers  of  administration  to  a  feiu  persons  without  the  means  of  impartial 
public  inspection  and  supervision. 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  the  Legislature  of  Min- 
nesota, under  similar  circumstances,  abolished  the  state  board  of  super- 
vision and  introduced  a  central  board  of  control  with  paid  officials.  But 
very  soon  the  Legislature  saw  the  mistake  which  it  had  made  and  cor- 
rected that  mistake  by  creating  a  board  of  supervision  under  another 
name,  but  with  essentially  the  same  duties. 

"Why  should  not  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  learn  wisdom  from  this 
experience  ? 

"What  kind  of  intelligent  man  can  read  the  history  of  the  board  of 
supervision  of  our  neighboring  state  of  Indiana  without  discovering 
that  it  has  been  the  single  agent  of  the  greatest  educational  importance 
in  this  field  in  the  history  of  the  middle  west?  ISTo  board  of  control 
has  had  anything  like  the 'educational  influence  on  public  opinion  which 
has  been  enjoyed  by  the  state  board  in  Indiana,  and  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree similar  boards  have  exerted  a  similar  influence  in  other  states,  both 
east  and  west." 

"Your  Excellency  will  please  note  that  the  men  quoted  in  the  fore- 
going are  not  in  the  service  of  any  state,  and  therefore  are  free  to  ex- 
press individual  opinions.  There  is  no  personal  reason  why  they  should 
either  defend  or  commend  the  idea  of  a  supervisory  board,  except  on 
belief  of  conscience.     All  are  studious  men  of  wide  attainments." 

BOARD  PRESERVES  SUPERVISORY  IDEA. 

In  its  report  the  State  Board  of  Charities  preserves  the  supervisory 
idea,  in  its  alternative  No.  1,  by  providino-  a  majority  of  non-salaried 
members  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Administration  of  Public  Charities. 
In  its  alternative  No.  2  it  provides  for  a  separate  Board  of  State  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Charities  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"3.  To  create  a  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
of  five  members,  two  to  be  women,  all  non-salaried,  to  have  the  unre- 
stricted powder  of  visitation,  inspection  and  investigation  of  all  institu- 
tions and  organizations  included  in  1  and  2  of  the  foregoing,  and  with 
the  right  of  recommendation  to  the  proper  authorities  of  such  policies 
and  plans  as  will  tend  to  improvement  of  conditions,  suroundings  and 
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service  in  the  wards  of  the  State  and  other  human  beings  served  by  the 
various  public  and  semi-public  and  private  organizations  generally  de- 
scribed herein,  the  board  to  have  expert  inspecting,  investigating  and 
clerical  employes.  The  hoard  shall  he  the  connecting  link  hetween  the 
people  and  officials  responsihle  for  any  managing  institutioyis.  It  shall 
he  the  zealous  defender  of  institutions  and  their  officials  against  unjust 
attach;  it  shall  he  the  fearless  adverse  critic  and  exposer  of  adminis- 
trative wrong  doing  or  wrong  doing  hy  institution  employes.  Appoint- 
ments to  this  board  for  six-year  overlapping  terms  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Eemovals  for  canse  by  the  ap- 
pointing power." 

SHALLOAV  METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEE. 

Now  contrast  this  thorough,  scholarly,  expert  sifting  of  the  world's 
evidence  and  the  symmetrical,  well  balanced  recommendations,  with 
the  crude  investigation  and  recommendation  of  the  committee  for  a 
new  system  of  public  charity  administration  in  Illinois. 

To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  committee: 

"The  committee  feels  that  a  central  Board  of  Control  witli  ample 
powers  should  be  created,  the  memebrs  of  which  should  receive  a  salary 
and  devote  all  their  time  to  the  business  of  the  State.  The  systems  of 
two  states  have  been  brought  to  our  attention,  that  of  New  York,  where 
a  dual  system  is  employed  consisting  of  a  Commission  in  Lunacy,  with 
great  responsibility  and  powers,  aided  by  boards  of  local  managers,  with 
supervisory  powers,  for  each  institution.  And  the  Iowa  system,  of 
which  the  committee  has  heard  much  since  it  started  its  work,  and 
which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  a  number  of  witnesses 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  its  workings,  consists  of  a  board 
of  control  with  three  members,  also  devoting  all  their  time  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  board,  and  receiving  a  salary  therefor.  The  states  of  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  have  substantially  followed  the 
Iowa  law,  with  good  results.  Letters  are  found  in  the  appendix  to  the 
record,  from  a  member  of  the  board  of  control  of  Iowa,  and  from  a 
member  of  the  board  of  control  of  Wisconsin,  setting  forth  the  practical 
operation  of  the  law  in  their  states." 

The  committee  states  that  the  systems  in  New  York  and  Iowa  "have 
been  brought  to  our  attention"  and  that  it  "has  heard  much  *  *  * 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Iowa  board  of  control."  The  committee 
did  not  visit  New  York  or  Iowa  to  make  a  study  of  the  charity  systems 
of  those  states  nor  did  it  call  witnesses  from  there  to  testify  in  regard 
to  them. 

Yet  this  is  the  crucial  point  of  the  committee's  report.  A  single  para- 
graph and  a  reference  to  "letters"  which  are  not  even  afforded  a  place 
in  the  body  of  the  report,  but  are  relegated  to  the  appendix,  is  all  thnt 
the  committee  has  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  its  sweeping  recommen- 
dation of  the  revolution  of  the  charity  service  of  this  State. 

Consider  further,  as  an  evidence  of  the  slight  value  of  the  committee's 
recommendation  that  in  referring  to  the  experience  of  the  states  named 
as  having  boards  of  control  the  committee  says  nothing  about  the  fact 
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that  Minnesota  lias  re-ercated  its  boartl  of  charities  to  wateh  its  board 
of  control  and  that  the  supervision  b}'  this  re-established  board  has 
proved  the  whip  and  spur  to  cause  the  iDoard  of  control  to  attend  to  its 
duties  of  inspection  more  closely.  The  committee  does  not  state  that 
Kansas  has  authorized  the  appointment  of  visitors.  The  committee 
does  not  state  that  Michigan  tried  a  board  of  control  for  two  years  and 
then  dropped  it  as  unsatisfactory.  The  committee  does  not  state  that 
the  New  York  state  constitution  places  the  supervisory  board  of  charities 
beyond  the  peril  of  abolition  by  the  legislature.  The  committee  does 
not  state  that  New  York  also  has  a  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

BOAIiD    OF    CIIAKITIES    THOROUGH    A>^D    EXPERT. 

Contrast,  again,  the  methods  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  of 
the  committee.  The  board's  recommendations  are  based  upon  personal 
visits  by  experts  to  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Massa- 
chusetts; and,  in  addition,  one  visit  made  at  private  expense,  to  Scot- 
land, France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  Furthermore  it  collected  written 
expert  opinions  from  more  than  thirty   (30)   sources. 

WHOSE   ADVICE    IS    THE   BETTER? 

Whose  advice  should  your  honorable  body  follow  at  this  pass?  In 
njy  judgment  there  is  no  question  that  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties is  preferable  to  that  of  the  committee  which  has  bestowed  but  a 
passing  glance  upon  this  important  and  difficult  problem. 

If,  however,  it  is  the  combined  sober  judgment  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  remodel  our  public  charity  system  at  once,  I 
earnestly  urge  that  the  system  devised  embody  the  economics  of  mod- 
ern business  and  also  the  supervision  afforded  by  the  Board  of  Charities 
idea  and  an  extended  civil  service. 

While  I  do  not  wish  even  indirectly  to  seem  to  dictate  to  the  General 
Assembly  my  judgment  is  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  prepare 
and  pass  satisfactory  legislation  at  the  present  adjourned  session  of 
your  honorable  body.      The  problem  is  too  complex. 

Before  the  investigation  by  the  House  Committee  began,  the  Board 
of  Charities  made  plans  to  have  this  whole  subject  threshed  out  next 
October,  on  a  basis  prepared  for  discussion,  by  all  persons  who  would 
be  affected  by  a  change  in  the  present  system. 

DELIBERATION    NEEDED,    NOT    HASTE. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
with  its  large  amount  of  expert  advice  from  the  best  minds  in  America 
in  public  charity  administration,  should  be  given  careful  study  by  those 
who  would  be  affected  by  any  change  of  system  in  Illinois.  Then  the 
joint  conference  recommended  for  October  next  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  can  determine  a  complete  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Forty- 
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Sixth  General  Assembly  for  its  deliberate  consideration.  This,  to  me, 
is  the  calm,  thorough,  studious,  and  satisfactory  way  to  handle  this 
highly  specialized  problem. 

INSTITUTIONS    FOR    EPILEPTICS    AND    CONSUMPTIVES. 

In  this  connection  I  again  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honora- 
ble body  to  the  fact  that  you  have  failed  to  meet  two  great  modern 
necessities  in  the  public  charity  service  of  Illinois — to  create  a_  State 
colony  for  epileptics  and  a  State  sanatorium  for  curable  consumptive?. 
Both  were  recommended  to  you  in  my  biennial  message  of  January  19, 
1907.  Bills  to  carry  out  these  recommendations  are  in  your  hands.  I 
again  recommend  their  passage.  The  most  unfortunate  accident  to  the 
Giroux  boy  at  Lincoln  affords  an  added  reason  for  creating  an  epileptic 
colony,  without  further  delay,  for  handling  such  cases  with  a  minimum 
of  risk  of  accident. 

LETTER   FROM    DR.    WINES. 

Dr.  Frederick  Howard  Wines,  former  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Charities,  wrote  me  a  letter  under  date  of  Beaufort,  N.  C, 
April  23,  1908,  stating  reasons  against  the  board  of  control  idea.  He 
asks  that  his  letter  be  placed. on  file  in  the  executive  office..  I  also 
append  it  to  this  message  as  Exhibit  J. 


Conclusions. 

In  commenting  at  so  great  length  and  so  unfavorably  upon  the  work 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  I  wish  to 
assure  your  honorable  body  that  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  high  pre- 
rogatives of  the  legislative  branch  of  government,  and  particularly  of 
its  powers  of  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  our  State  institutions.  To 
the  exercise  of  that  authority,  I  should  not  dream  of  offering  the  slight- 
est objection,  and  should  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  valuable  informa- 
tion which  an  investigation  of  our  State  institutions  honestly  con- 
ducted, is  capable  of  gathering,  and  of  the  wise  suggestions  based 
thereon,  which  an  investigating  committee  should  be  able  to  furnish 
for  official  and  public  enlightenment.  But  grave  as  are  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  bestowed  upon  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government 
by  the  constitution,  there  are  equally  grave  and  imperative  duties  and 
responsibilities  imposed  by  that  instrument  upon  the  executive.  One 
of  these  is  to  acquaint  the  General  Assembly  from  time  to  time  with  the 
condition  and  conduct  of  the  administrative  branch  of  the  State's  busi- 
ness, of  which  the  conduct  of  our  State  institutions  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features.  It  is  this  consideration  which  has  impelled  me  to  place 
before  you  this  message;  for  I  should  feel  myself  derelict  to  my  duty 
as  Governor  of  the  State  did  I  permit  the  General  Assembly  or  the 
public  to  be  deceived  by  the  mass  of  misrepresentation  which  has  been 
submitted  to  your  honorable  body  by  the    Investigating  CommJttee. 
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T  do  not  wisli  to  close  this  message  without  once  more  uttering  my 
protest  against  its  unfairness ;  against  its  utter  disregard  of  fact,  in  ita 
pretended  portrayal  of  conditions  in  our  State  institutions ;  again.st 
the  unwarranted  character  of  the  comments  made  thereon  in  its  report 
and  the  worthless  suggestions  therein  offered  for  the  consideration  of 
your  honorable  body,  in  connection  with  proposed  changes  in  the  law 
governing  the  administration  of  our  State  charitable  institutions. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

Charles  S.  Deneen, 

Governor. 


Exhibits. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  major  exhibits,  which  were  submitted 
to  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  i\'ith  the  foregoing  message  and 
were  published  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Governor's  Message  to  the 
Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  Discussing  the  Eeport  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to  Investigate  State  Insti- 
tutions," May  23,  1908,  occup3dng  the  109  pages  of  the  said  pamphlet 
which  are  numbered  in  Roman  numerals : 

Exhibit  "A"— Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  Governor  Deneen 
of  inspections  of  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  on  April  18  and 
April  27,  1906,  said  report  dated  Springfield^  April  30,  1906. 

Exhibit  "B" — Report  of  special  committee  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
on  "the  problem  of  the  Feeble-Minded,"  dated  Chicago,  Dec.  14,  1906. 

Exhibit  "C" — Letters  and  statements  showing  physical  surveys  by  the  State 
architect  and  engineer  of  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  their 
recommendations,  original  appropriations  asked  by  the  Lincoln  trustees,  re- 
vision by  the  trustees  in  conference  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  ap- 
propriations recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  for  the  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1909. 

Exhibit  "D" — Letter  addressed  to  Hon.  William  C.  Graves,  Secretary  State 
Board  of  Charities,  by  Dr.  Hardt,  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  under  date  of  Lincoln,  Illinois,  March  12,  1907,  re  fire  fight- 
ing facilities  and  steps  to  protect  human  life  and  physical  property  from  fire. 

Exhibit  "E" — Letter  addressed  to  W.  C.  Graves,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  by  H.  G.  Hardt,  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  dated  Lincoln,  Illinois,  Jan.  12,  1908,  stating  general  conditions 
and  service  found  at  Lincoln  when  Dr.  Hardt  became  superintendent  on  Jan. 
26,  1907,  and  improvements  he  had  made. 

Exhibit  "F" — Special  report  to  Gov.  Deneen  by  William  C.  Graves,  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  re  injury  to  Frank  Giroux  at  the 
Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  on  Dec.  23,  1907;  said  report  dated 
Springfield,  Illinois,  Jan.  13,  1908,  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities on  Jan.  16,  1908. 

Exhibit  "G" — Findings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Illinois  State  Re- 
formatory in  the  case  of  William  Hamlin. 

Exhibit  "H" — Copies  of  letters  from  John  W.  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Investigating  Committee,  dated  Feb.  26  and  28,  1908,  to  superintendents  of 
Illinois  State  institutions,  asking  for  "a  full  and  complete  report  of  all  em- 
ployes, attendants,  physicians,  etc.,  who  have  been  discharged  or  who  have 
resigned,"  since  January,  1905. 

Exhibit  "I"— Special  report  to  Gov.  Deneen  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
regarding  public  charity  administration,  published  on  May  o,  1908,  as  the 
board's  May  bulletin. 
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Exhibit  "J" — Letter  to  Gov.  Deneen  from  Dr.  Frederick  Howard  Wines, 
former  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities,  dated  Beaufort,  N. 
C,  April  23,  1908. 

Exhibit  "K" — Report  to  Governor  Deneen  on  the  case  of  William  Menezes 
at  Jacksonville  by  William  C.  Graves  and  Joseph  C.  Mason  under  date  of 
Springfield,  Feb.  24,  1908. 

Exhibit  "I"  was  accompanied  by  an  appendix  containing  twenty-six 
snb-exhibits.  The  exhibits  submitted  with  this  message  by  Governor 
Deneen  are  omitted  from  tliis  volume,  but  the 'student  can  find  them 
in  full  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  the  foregoing. — Editor. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


STATE  CHAEITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

[Biennial  Message,  January,  1909.] 

"With  the  beginning  of  the  present  State  administration  (1905-0)^ 
a  comprehensive  policy  was  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  State 
charitable  service.     The  scheme  of  improvement  included: 

1.  The  enactment  of  a  civil  service  law,  applicable  to  the  State  chari- 
table institutions. 

2.  The  reorganization  of  the  medical,  nursing,  attendance  and  teach- 
ing service  therein. 

3.  The  physical  rehabilitation  of  buildings  and  equipment,  including 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  at  existing  institutions  and  the  creat- 
ing and  construction  of  new  institutions  as  required;  and 

4.  The  inauguration  of  modern,  economical  methods  of  purchase  and 
of  general  business  administration. 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  civil  service  law  passed  by  the  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly 
became  effective  Nov,  1,  1905.  From  that  date  to  Dec.  1,  1908,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  received  10,684  applications.  Of  those  making 
application,  8,292  were  notified  to  appear  for  examination,  1,727  appli- 
cations were  withdrawn  or  rejected  for  cause,  the  remainder  being  still  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  awaiting  future  notifica- 
tion of  examinations.  One  thousand  two  hundred  nine  examinations  were 
held  in  forty-three  different  cities.  In  those  tests,  4,965  applicants  were 
examined  and  3,394  passed.  There  have  been  4,550  appointments  under 
the  law.  Because  of  the  change  in  the  method  of  appointment,  it  was 
necessary  at  first  to  make  a  number  of  temporary  appointments  from 
applications  as  is  provided  for  under  the  law.  Many  of  these  resigned 
before  they  could  be  examined,  particularly  attendants,  domestics  and 
laborers. 

Since  Nov.  1,  1905,  there  have  been  918  discharges  for  cause,  on 
written  statements  specifying  the  charges  made. 

The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  amended  the  law  giving  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  the  right  to  investigate  removals  and  making  it 
mandatory  to  order,  an  investigation  when  the  commission  was  satisfied 
an  injustice  had  been  done  the  employe. 
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During  the  year  1908,  279  discharges  occurred  and  four  employes 
were  ordered  reinstated  after  an  investigation  by  the  commission. 

The  most  noticeable  improvements  in  the  service  have  taken  place  in 
the  medical,  engineering  and  nursing  branches.  Young  men  have  been 
appointed  in  the  medical  service  who  have  had  practical  experience  as 
internes  in  the  leading  hospitals  of  the  State. 

When  the  law  became  effective,  in  1905,  there  was  one  chief  nurse  and 
fourteen  graduate  nurses  in  the  State  charitable  institutions.  On  Dec. 
1,  1908,  there  were  seven  chief  nurses  and  twenty-nine  graduate  nurses 
in  the  different  institutions.  In  1905,  there  was  one  graduate  nurse 
in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane.  On  Dec.  31,  1908,  there  were  five  chief 
nurses  and  ten  graduate  nurses  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the 
asylum  for  feeble-minded  children.  The  appointment  of  these  nurses 
has  benefited  the  attending  service  materially,  as  the  chief  nurses  act 
as  instructors  to  the  attendants  in  the  training  schools  for  nurses  and 
attendants,  being  assisted  by  the  graduate  nurses.  For  the  first  time,. 
the  State's  charges  have  had  trained  nurses  in  the  various  hospitals. 

In  the  engineering  service,  competent  chief  engineers  and  assistants 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  State's  plants. 

Specially  equipped  instructors  and  teachers  have  been  appointed  in 
the  schools,  with  the  view  of  teaching  the  feeble-minded  and  the  insane 
some  useful  and  diverting  occupation. 

While  the  commission  found  it  difficult  at  first  to  obtain  satisfactory 
applicants  for  the  service,  the  advantages  of  training  in  nursing  and 
attendance  now  afforded  in  the  State  institutions  has  attracted  a  larger 
number  and  the  commission  is  now  in  a  position  to  fill  all  demands 
upon  it. 

The  commission  has  been  unable  to  obtain  competent  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  Illinois.  The  commission  has  tried  for  three  years  to  fill  the 
positions  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  with  competent  teachers  who  reside 
in  this  State.  There  is  no  training  school  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  this 
State  that  will  supply  sufficient  teachers  for  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Deaf;  consequently  these  positions  must  be  filled  by  non-residents.  The 
commission  believes  it  should  be  given  authority  to  open  important 
technical  positions  at  its  discretion  to  persons  who  are  not  residents  of 
Illinois. 

Believing  that  civil  service  has  demonstrated  its  value  to  the  publie 
service  in  the  institutions,  I  recommend  its  extension  to  other  branches, 
of  the  service  and  to  that  end  I  recommend  to  your  careful  consideration 
the  recommendations  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  set  forth 
in  its  report. 

MEDICAL  NURSING  AND  ATTENDANCE  SERVICE. 

For  the  reorganization  of  the  medical  service,  a  psychopathic  institute 
has  been  established  at  Kankakee.  This  institute  affords  to  the  physi- 
cians in  the  State  hospitals  in  the  insane  group  thorough  instruction 
in  the  nature,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
and  scientific  research  into  their  causes  and  prevention.  The  institute 
has  been  established  at  a  cost  of  $25,000  for  installation  and  mainte- 
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nance  for  two  years.  It  has  the  best  kiboratory  equipment  the  markets 
of  the  world  atl'ord.  Attendance  of  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  per 
annum  is  compulsory  upon  physicians  in  the  service  of  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane  and  of  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  Today,  the 
entire  medical  service  is  administered  by  a  uniform  system  which  seeks 
the  greatest  efficiency  in  each  institution.  There  is  no  like  system  in 
operation  anywhere  that  offers  superior  advantages. 

For  the  education  of  the  nurses  and  attendants  who  come  into  most 
intimate  contact  with  the  patients,  compulsory  courses  of  instruction 
have  been  provided  in  training  schools  for  nurses  and  attendants  which 
are  now  in  operation  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded.  Nurses  from  the  training  schools  of  general  hos- 
pitals have  assisted  our  institution  officials  in  inaugurating  the  new 
system  and  a  movement  is  already  well  under  way  to  establish  reciprocity 
between  our  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  general  hospitals,  so  that,  by 
an  interchange  of  nurses,  the  wards  of  the  State  will  receive  the  best 
possible  care  and  the  public  outside  State  institutions  will  have  a  more 
competent  nursing  service  than  would  be  possible  in  any  other  way. 
Women  nurses  are  superseding  men  wherever  feasible. 

In  the  matter  of  attendance  upon  the  chronic  insane  and  the  duller 
feeble-minded,  the  State  is  indebted  to  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy  for  the  free  training  in  handicraft  given  by  it  last  summer 
to  selected  attendants  from  our  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  our  institu- 
tion for  the  feeble-minded. 

Two  agencies  of  great  efficiency  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
insane  hospital  service,  are  the  water  treatment  of  the  insane  and  indus- 
trial reeducation.  The  water  treatment  reduces  to  a  minimum  chemical 
and  mechanical  restraint  and  is  an  efficient  curative  process  in  many 
forms  of  acute  insanity  and  other  forms  of  physical  disease.  Industrial 
reeducation,  now  well  advanced,  provides  employment  for  hitherto  idle 
insane  patients  at  light  manual  work  which  diverts  their  minds  from 
hallucinations  and  delusions.  There  is  some  economy  in  such  employ- 
ment, but  the  chief  reason  for  the  employment  of  patients  is  its  medical 
value. 

Psychopathic  hospitals  have  been  established  at  four  of  the  seven 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  namely,  those  at  Kankakee,  Watertown,  Barton- 
ville  and  Anna,  in  new  buildings  erected  on  modern  lines  and  providing 
curative  treatment.  At  the  fifth  hospital  (Elgin)  the  appropriation  was 
too  small  to  complete  the  building,  but  psychopathic  work  is  done  on 
existing  wards  pending  the  receipt  of  additional  funds.  At  the  sixth 
hospital  (Jacksonville)  psychopathic  work  is  done  on  the  wards.  At 
the  seventli  (Criminal  Insane)  like  work  is  done  on  the  wards,  as  a  new 
institution  is  to  be  erected. 

The  value  of  this  hospital  service  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  insanity,  as 
in  other  forms  of  disease,  cures  are  most  frequent  in  the  early  stages. 
In  the  psj^chopathic  hospitals  immediate  treatment  is  given  to  each  indi- 
vidual case  as  soon  after  admission  as  observation  and  other  methods 
determine  the  nature  of  the  particular  form  of  insanity  and  what  the 
treatment  should  be. 
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I  am  informed  that  from  five  to  seven  per  cent  of  admissions  to  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  -recovered  under  the  old  system,  many  curable  cases 
lapsing  into  chronic  insanity.  Under  the  new  hospital  system,  accord- 
ing to  eminent  medical  authority,  from  forty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  acute 
curable  cases  may  be  cured. 

PHYSICAL  REHABILITATION   AND  NEW   BUILDINGS. 

Surveys  made  by  the  State  Architect  and  a  consulting  engineer  showed 
the  necessity  for  a  physical  overhauling  of  the  older  institutions  and 
for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to  increase  capacity  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  report  of  the  State  Architect  and  the  engineer,  cover- 
ing all  institutions,  indicated  the  need  of  an  expenditure  of  $2,669,961, 
to  place  existing  buildings  and  equipment  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  In 
view  of  the  large  sum  found  to  be  necessary  to  complete  this  work,  a 
conference  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  superintendents  of  the 
various  State  Charitable  Institutions  and  the  Governor  was  held  to 
eliminate  therefrom  all  items  of  expenditure  not  immediately  required 
to  procure  and  maintain  safe,  sanitary  and  healthful  conditions  in  the 
institutions  and  to  absorb  into  customary  appropriations  all  such  items 
as  could  be  so  recommended.  The  elimination  left  as  urgently  needed 
for  extraordinary  purposes  the  sum  of  $637,380,  which  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  as  extraordinary  appro- 
priations necessary  to  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
posed. The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  appropriated  as  extraordinary 
funds  $331,916.  Much  of  the  work  recommended  by  the  State  Archi- 
tect and  much  even  of  that  urged  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  safe,  sanitary  and  healthful  conditions  in  these  institutions  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  reports  of  the  various  institutions  show  in  detail  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  physical  condition  of  the  buildings  and  their  equipment 
have  been  improved  with  the  funds  available.  These  details  are  too 
extensive  to  be  recited  here.  They  are  set  forth  in  the  reports  referred 
to  in  which  you  will  find  a  vast  amount  of  information  which  may  aid 
you  in  your  discussion  of  this  subject. 

NEW   FORM  OF  PUBLIC    CHARITY   ADMINISTRATION. 

In  supplying  the  needs  of  the  charitable  institutions,  those  changes 
were  first  effected  which  brought  the  quickest  improvement  of  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  wards  of  the  State.  The  original  program,  how- 
ever, covered  every  branch  of  the  service,  and  included  the  consideration 
of  the  need  of  a  coordinated  business  administration,  and  in  October, 
1907,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  authorized  its  president  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  business  and  professional  men  to  advise  it  in  this  important 
matter.  In  their  twentieth  biennial  report  will  be  found  recommenda- 
tions embodying  the  suggestions  of  this  committee. 

—10  C 
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Expert  opinions  were  collected  from  twenty-five  sources  and  the  con- 
clusions reached  have  beeen  passed  upon  and  amended  by  a  committee 
of  citizens,  including  eminent  men  in  business,  finance,  medicine,  law 
and  the  church.      The  final  recommendations,  briefly  stated,  include : 

1.  A  central  system  of  administration  by  a  paid  board  of  three  men  cov- 
ering the  charitable,  penal,  reformatory  and  correctional   State  institutions. 

2.  A  central  system  of  visitation,  inspection,  investigation  and  recom- 
mendation, maintained  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  (non-salaried)  in- 
creased from  five  to  seven  members,  with  its  powers  of  visitation,  inspection, 
investigation  and  recommendation  extended  to  the  two  prisons  and  the  re- 
formatory, its  present  auditing  service  transferred  to  the-  State  Auditor  and 
its  few  executive  and  administrative  powers  transferred  to  the  new  admin- 
istrative board. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  administrative  and  inspection  system,  is: 

To  provide  humane  and  scientific  treatment  and  care  and  the  highest  at- 
tainable degree  of  individual  development  for  the  dependent  wards  of  the 
State. 

To  'provide  for  delinquents  and  prisoners  such  wise  conditions  of  modern 
reformatory  education  and  training  as  will  restore  the  largest  proportion  of 
them  to  useful  citizenship. 

To  promote  the  study  of  the  causes  of  dependency  and  delinquency,  or 
mental,  moral  and  physical  defects,  with  a  view  to  cure  and  ultimate  pre- 
vention;  and 

To  secure  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  economy  in  the  business  admin- 
istration of  the   institutions  consistent  with  the  objects  above  enumerated. 

The  Board  of  Charities  and  eminent  persons  associated  with  the 
board  have  given  this  subject  careful  study  and  in  reaching  their  con- 
clusions have  investigated  the  best  methods  of  charity  administration 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  and  the  recommendations  submitted  are 
worthy  of  the  earnest  considerations  of  the  General  Assembly. 

FUTURE    NEEDS    OF    THE    INSANE. 

Insanity  presents  the  most  serious  numerical  problem  confronted  by 
the  State  in  the  care  of  its  wards.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  1908, 
the  wards  of  the  State,  in  State  as  distinguished  from  county  institu- 
tions, numbered  17,921.  Of  these,  9,985  or  56  per  cent  were  insane 
wards. 

From  1878  to  1908  the  insane  population  in  Illinois  State  and  county 
institutions  increased  from  2,576  to  12,084,  or  an  increase  of  369  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period,  the  population  of  the  State  increased 
from  2,968,200  to  5,617,700,  an  increase  of  89  per  cent.  At  first  glance, 
this  is  an  appalling  comparison.  It  indicates  that  insanity  is  increas- 
ing at  an  alarmingly  greater  rate  than  is  the  population.  I  am  in- 
formed that,  in  all  probability,  insanity  is  increasing,  not  only  in  Illinois 
but  throughout  the  United  States,  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population, 
but  that  the  great  disparity  in  the  rates  of  increase  for  Illinois  exists 
because  in  recent  years,  the  people  of  the  State  are  placing  more  and 
more  confidence  in  our  public  institutions  and  are  committing  to,  and, 
when  able,  are  paying  for  the  care  of  their  insane  in  State  hospitals, 
instead  of  sending  them  to  private  institutions  or  keeping  them  in 
homes. 
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The  growth  of  insane  population  in  public  institutions  places  two 
great  responsibilities  upon  the  State : 

First — To  provide  curative  treatment  in  State  hospitals  for  all  the 
insane  in  public  institutions,  and, 

Second — To  address  itself  to  energetic  measures  for  prevention. 

Our  State  is  making  an  earnest  effort  to  meet  the  first  of  these 
respongibilities.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1904,  there  were  1,139 
insane  in  county  almshouses.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  1908, 
there  were  365  insane  in  county  almshouses;  a  reduction  during  the 
four  years  of  774.  These  figures  do  not  include  Cook  county,  which 
has  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1908,  forty- 
six  of  the  ninety-eight  counties,  outside  of  Cook  county,  having  alms- 
houses, had  been  relieved  entirely  of  their  insane. 

The  appropriations  requested  for  new  buildings  at  State  hospitals 
contemplate  sufficient  room  to  clear  all  almshouses  outside  of  Cook 
county  of  their  insane,  and  to  care  for  the  normal  net  increase  of 
cases  directly  committed,  numbering  317  per  annum. 

THE  PROGRESS  MADE  BY   II,LINOIS. 

In  seeking  to  secure  the  most  efficient  treatment  and  care  of  the 
public  insane,  Illinois  proceeded  first  to  take  over  acute  cases  into  State 
hospitals,  when  necessary,  leaving  so-called  incurable  cases  in'  county 
almshouses.  Next  it  created  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  the  Incurable 
Insane  at  South  Bartonville  and  moved  chronic  insane  from  State  hos- 
pitals and  from  county  almshouses  into  that  institution,  so  far  as  its 
capacity  would  permit.  The  last  General  Assembly  enacted  measures 
which  place  this  part  of  the  insane  service  on  the  highest  plane  yet 
attained.  These  measures  provided  for  the  curative  treatment  of  all 
the  public  insane  in  the  State  in  State  hospitals  and  made  the  Barton- 
ville Asylum  a  district  hospital  to  receive  all  forms  of  insane  cases, 
changing  its  name  from  "Illinois  Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane"  to 
"Illinois  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane." 

In  working  out  the  problem  of  the  public  care  of  the  insane,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  State  to  plan  for  a  new  hospi- 
tal. I  recommend  that  $100,000  be  appropriated  by  your  Honorable 
Body  to  locate  and  purchase  a  site  of  about  1,000  acres  and  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  for  buildings. 

AT  LEAST   FOUR   YEARS    WORK    REMAINS. 

There  is  not  space  in  this  message  to  enumerate  at  length  the  needs 
of  the  feeble-minded,  the  wards  in  our  institutions  for  the  blind,  for 
our  delinquent  boys  and  girls  or  our  deaf. 

Nor  am  I  able  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
various  needs  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Quincy,  the  Soldiers' 
Widows'  Home  at  Wilmington,  or  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Hoine  at 
Normal.  All  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  institutions 
referred  to,  to  which  I  direct  your  attention.  I  desire,  however,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  request  of  the   Soldiers'   and   Sailors'   Home  ut 
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Qiiincv  for  an  appropriation  for  tlio  erection  of  an  electric  light  plant. 
I  am  informed  that  there  is  very  great  need  of  this  as,  with  the  present 
lisfhting  facilities,  the  veterans  are  frequently  unable  to  read  after  nidit- 
fall. 

The  apjDropriation  for  an  electric  light  plant  has  been  twice  defeated 
in  the  appropriation  committees  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  erec- 
tion of  an  electric  light  plant  by  the  State  for  this  institutioil  would 
be  economical  and  would  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  veterans. 

At  a  conference  at  Springfield  on  December  22,  last,  attended  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  the  superintendents  and  trustees  of  the  several 
institutions  and  myself,  all  items  needed  to  complete  the  work  of  regen- 
erating our  public  charity  equipment  and  service  were  discussed.  The 
conference  deemed  it  impracticable  for  the  State  to  attempt  to  do  the 
remaining  work  in  two  years.  Therefore  an  agreement  was  reached  to 
endeavor  to  complete  the  program  during  the  next  four  years,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  General  Assemblies. 

APPEOPRIATIOXS    ASKED    FOR    NEXT    TWO    YEARS. 

The  conference  agreed  upon  the  items  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  attending  the  meeting,  were  essential  to  proper  progress  during 
the  next  two  years.  The  Board  of  Charities,  acting  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  institutions,  will  provide  your  Honorable  Body  with  the  several 
items  making  up  the  totals  asked  for  each  institution. 

A  growing  State,  such  as  ours,  must  expect  to  increase  its  expenses 
from  3-ear  to  year,  as  its  population  and  public  activities  and  obligations 
expand.  The  average  daily  population  of  our  State  charitable  institu- 
tions in  1905  was  12,695.  For  the  fiscal  year  1908  the  average  popu- 
lation was  14,172;  an  increase  of  1,477  or  11.63  per  cent  over  that  of 
1905.  The  average  per  capita  cost  for  maintenance  in  the  State  char- 
itable institutions  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  was  $165.96  net. 
To  provide  for  this  increase  of  1,477  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  $165.96  for 
maintenance  requires  an  expenditure  of  $245,113  per  annum.  To 
provide  for  the  housing  of  this  increase  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  $500.00 
per  bed,  an  expenditure  of  $738,500  is  necessary.  A  total  increase  of 
$983,613  is  required  to  provide  new  buildings  and  maintenance  for  one 
year  for  the  actual  increase  of  population  noted. 

Because  of  the  criticism  to  which  the  administration  of  the  State 
charitable  institutions  has  been  subjected  and  the  unfounded  asper- 
sions which  have  been  cast  upon  the  service,  I  have  been  led  to  deal 
with  this  subject  at  greater  length  than  I  would  otherwise  have  done. 
I  venture  to  assert  that  no  public  charitable  institutions  in  this  country, 
or  elsewhere,  have  made  greater  progress  during  the  past  four  years 
than  that  which  has  been  witnessed  in  those  of  our  own  State,  in  the 
betterment  of  their  equipment,  the  reorganization  of  their  service  and 
in  the  improved  care  bestowed  by  them  upon  the  unfortunate  wards  of 
the  State. 

IXQUIRY  IXTO  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  on  July  16,  1908,  to  make  inquiry  into 
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the  condition  of  the  blind.  From  statistics  gathered,  the  report  of  the 
commission  shows  that  blindness  is  on  the  increase  in  Illinois  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  population  of  the  State  because  of  inadequate  laws 
and  that  from  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  blindness  are 
preventable.  The  largest  amount  of  blindness  comes  from  what  is 
known  as  "Talindness  of  new  born/'  and. this  disease  is  usually  preventable. 

It  is  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  commission: 

First — That  a  census  of  the  blind  in  Illinois  be  taken  and  that  steps  be 
taken  to  improve  their  condition. 

Second — That  more  effective  laws  be  enacted  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness; and 

Third — That  the  adult  blind  be  removed  from  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Jacksonville  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Chicago;  that  the  aged 
and  infirm  blind  be  cared  for  at  the  Chicago  home,  and  that  such  increase 
in  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  Chicago  institution  be  provided  as  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  purpose  and  to  aid  blind  persons  to  become  wholly 
or  partially  self-supporting. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  this  commission  and  solicit  for 
its  recommendations  the  careful  consideration  of  your  Honorable  Body. 

EPILEPTIC    COLONY. 

The  Forty-first  General  Assembly  created  the  Illinois  State  Colony 
for  Epileptics  in  1899.  Succeeding  Legislatures  have  not  appropriated 
funds  to  establish  this  institution.  Experts  state  that  epilepsy  is  nearly 
as  widespread  as  insanity.  The  obligation  of  the  State  to  assume  the 
care  in  special  institutions  of  its  unfortunate  people  suffering  from  this 
disease  has  been  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  Ohio,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Texas,  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri. Two  other  states,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  have  taken 
steps  to  provide  similar  institutions. 

The  most  recent  census  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  (November, 
1908)  shows  that  there  are  913  epileptics  in  the  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions. The  census  of  epileptics  in  the  almshouses,  taken  during  the 
summer  of  1908,  shows  the  presence  of  129.  In  all,  there  are  1,042 
epileptics  in  our  public  institutions.  Of  this  number,  677  are  in  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  all  of  them  a  source  of  injury  to  the  insane 
patients  and  eleven  of  them  not  insane  at  all,  but  kept  among  the 
insane  because  there  is  no  other  place  for  them.  Appeals  for  State 
care  for  epileptics  are  constant. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  institution  for  improval)le  epileptics  and 
the  erection  of  buildings  at  two  of  the  existing  hospitals  for  the  insane 
for  insane  epileptics  is  recommended.  The  idea  is  to  remove  epileptics 
from  other  hospitals  for  the  insane  to  the  two  having  epileptic  colonies. 

I  approve  this  plan  and  commend  the  consideration  of  it  to  your 
Honorable  Body. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  increase  of  tuberculosis.  This  dread  dis- 
ease is  reaping  a  harvest  of  ten  thousand  lives  annually  in  Illinois.  The 
l)attle  to  wipe  it  out  is  worldwide.  I  recommended  to  the  Forty-fifth 
General  Assembly  the  creation  of  a  State  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives. 
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The  General  Assembly  enacted  a  law  permitting  cities  and  villages 
to  erect  local  sanatoria  and  authorizing  tliem  to  make  the  necessary  tax 
levy  tliercfor.  Experts  differ  as  to  the  more  efficient  method  of  dealing 
with  this  disease,  whether  by  a  State  sanatorium  or  by  local  sanatoria, 
or  by  both. 

The  present  law  did  not  go  into  effect  until  last  July.  In  the  short 
interval  elapsing  since  that  time,  adequate  opportunity  has  not  been 
afforded  to  cities  and  villages  to  establish  local  sanatoria  under  the  law. 
While  the  State  Board  of  Health  will  again  strongly  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives,  it  may  be  that 
a  longer  time  is  necessary  to  afford  a  fair  test  of  the  measure  creating 
local  sanatoria,  a  view  which  is  entertained  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 


PART  IV. 

ADDRESSES  AND  PAPERS  PERTINENT  TO  THE 
CAMPAIGN  OF  1906-1909  FOR  THE  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  THE  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 
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CHAPER  I. 


THE   MODEKN   TREATMENT    OF   THE   MENTALLY   DEFEC- 
TIVE AND  THE  MENTALLY  SICK.* 

[By  Frank  Billings,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  would  not  be  modest,  if  I  did  not  blush  to 
hear  what  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  has  just  said  of  me,  and  also  to 
hear  what  the  chairman  has  said  in  his  introduction.  Indeed,  what  has 
been  said  embarrasses  me,  although  I  already  have  felt  that  the  subject 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me  were  better  discussed  by  one  of  the 
alienists  among  our  superintendents  than  by  me.  When  requested  to 
make  the  address  I  did  not  say  no,  as  I  should  have  done,  and,  conse- 
quently, I  am  here  to  discuss  a  subject  in  which  I  have  had  no  training. 
I  am  a  physician  who  attempts  to  care  for  those  people  who  think  they 
are  sane.  My  experience  with  the  insane  has  been  that  of  a  practitioner 
with  the  addition  of  my  experience  upon  the  Board  of  Charities  during 
the  last  three  years.  That  experience,  however,  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  education  in  the  modern  treatment  of  the  mentally  defective 
and  mentally  sick  and,  because  of  that,  I  may  be  able  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject in  a  general  way. 

Until  veiy  recent  time  the  insane  have  been  looked  upon  as  individ- 
uals who  are  not  human.  Or,  perhaps,  that  may  be  too  strong  a  state- 
ment and  one  may  say  as  uncanny  individuals  who  are  to  be  feared  and 
shunned.  This  was  a  belief  not  only  in  Illinois  but  in  other  states  of 
the  Union.  The  insane,  in  consequence,  were  often  confined  in  private 
homes,  in  almshouses  and  even  in  the  State  hospitals  in  a  manner  which 
would  indicate  that  they  were  restrained  through  fear  of  them,  as  one 
would  restrain  an  animal  that  was  dangerous.  For  instance,  within  the 
last  three  years,  we  have  found  insane  people  chained  to  beds,  locked  in 
the  Utica  crib,  tied  down  with  strait  jackets,  locked  in  rooms  with 
little  or  no  light  and  no  ventilation,  the  door  containing  a  little  slit  or 
opening  through  which  food  was  passed  to  the  patient.  Custodial  care 
and  restraint  by  physical  means  and  by  drugs  was  the  -rule.  In  one  in- 
stitution in  the  State  the  patients  suffering  with  epileptic  convulsions 
were  placed  in  the  Utica  crib  (a  long  box  covered  with  strong  slats  and 
locked)  where  they  w'ere  left  until  the  convulsions  were  over,  and  this 

♦Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  psychopathic  hos- 
pital  at  Anna,   April   16,    1909. 
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was  done,  it  was  asserted,  for  the  purpose  of  safety  to  the  patient  who 
might  otherwise  injure  himself.  It  was,  in  reality,  done  to  save  trouble 
to  those  who  had  the  responsibility  of  .the  care  of  the  patient. 

I  cannot  take  your  time  to  discuss  this  old  method  of  treatment,  and 
yet  I  cannot  talk  to  you  about  the  modem  treatment  without  speaking 
of  this  old  method  of  custodial  care  with  restraint,  both  mechanical  and 
medicinal,  and  make  you  understand. 

The  modern  treatment  of  the  insane  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  an  in- 
sane individual  is  a  human  being,  and,  as  such,  is  deserving  of  the  same 
sort  of  care  and  nursing  as  the  individual  who  suffers  from  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever  or  any  other  physical  disease. 

MENTALLY  SICK  AND  DEFECTIVE  GROUPS. 

We  have  three  groups  of  the  mentally  sick  and  the  mentally  defective ; 
one,  the  insane  as  a  group ;  two,  the  feeble-minded ;  that  is,  those  who  are 
born  with  a  mental  defect;  and  third,  the  epileptic. 

I  cannot  take  time  today  to  speak  at  length  of  the  epileptic  or  the 
feeble-minded  as  I  must  spend  much  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  in  speak- 
ing of  the  modem  treatment  of  the  insane. 

The  modem  treatment  of  the  insane  recognizes  three  classes:  First, 
those  who  are  acute  insane;  second,  the  chronic  insane  who  may  be 
improved  mentally  and  physically  by  proper  management;  and  third, 
the  chronic  insane,  who,  because  of  some  peculiarity  of  the  form  of  in- 
sanity from  which  they  suffer  or  because  of  length  of  illness,  have  be- 
come more  and  more  demented  until  finally  they  are  not  improvable. 

The  modem  treatment  of  these  three  classes  differs  inasmuch  as  the 
acutely  sick  patient  does  not  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  one  who 
has  become  chronically  ill,  just  as  the  acute  physical  diseases,  like  typhoid 
and  pneumonia,  do  not  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  chronic  physi- 
cal ailments. 

TREATMENT    OF    ACUTELY    SICK   INSANE. 

I  shall  take  up  these  classes  in  the  order  named.  The  question  of  the 
modern  treatment  of  the  ^acutely  sick  insane  involves  the  question  of 
commitment  which  has  been  discussed  so  ably  by  *Judge  Crawford.  If 
the  laws  of  our  State  may  be  so  changed  that  the  acutely  sick  insane  may 
be  treated  in  an  institution  for  thirty  days  instead  of  ten  as  at  present, 
it  will  permit  of  the  cure  of  many  patients  before  the  necessity  of  com- 
mitment arises.  With  the  privilege  of  so  treating  this  class  of  patients, 
voluntary  commitment  will  grow  until  many  patients,  or  their 
friends,  will  seek  institutional  care  for  this  preliminary  period. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  institutional  care  with  the  discipline  which  it 
includes,  together  with  separation  of  the  patient  from  his  friends  and 
with  the  proper  treatment,  tends  to  cure  many  of  the  acute  insane. 


•Judge    Crawford's    address    follows    Dr.  Billings'   address   in   this   bulletin. 
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The  further  question  of  commitment  by  commission,  or  by  jury,  need  not 
be  discussed  here,  because  it  ah-eady  has  been  dwelt  upon  more  ably 
by  Judge  Crawford  than  I  can  speak  upon  that  subject. 

We  cannot  have  the  ideal  method  of  handling  the  acute  cases  in 
Illinois  at  the  present  for  the  ideal  method  would  be  the  establishment 
of  psychopathic  hospitals  in  various  regions  of  the  State,  to  which  the 
early  cases  of  insanity  could  go  either  by  voluntary  commitment  or  by 
commitment  under  the  law.  Here  the  patient  would  receive  the  modern 
treatment  in  the  form  of  baths,  proper  food  and  nursing  as  the  acute 
physically  sick  are  treated  in  the  general  hospitals.  Here  patients  would 
be  studied  and  classified  as  to  the  character  of  the  insanity.  Many  would 
recover  and  the  remainder  would,  later,  be  sent  to  the  proper  state 
hospital  for  the  insane.  According  to  the  latest  information  I  have, 
Germany  has  twenty-two  psychopathic  hospitals  where  the  acutely  sick 
insane  are  treated. 

Under  the  present  conditions  we  are  forced  to  utilize  our  state  hos- 
pitals for  all  classes  of  the  insane.  In  our  State  institutions  there  are 
now  the  psychopathic  hospitals  with  all  of  the  modern  apparatus,  with 
trained  nurses  to  treat  the  acute  insane,  as  well  as  those  who  suffer  from 
physical  diseases.  From  these  psychopathic  hospitals  those  who  do  not 
recover  are  sent  to  the  appropriate  wards  of  the  hospital  where  they 
are  first  received.  In  Cook  county  there  is  a  psychopathic  hospital  where 
many  patients  are  treated,  but  like  institutions  should,  as  stated  above, 
be  located  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Under  the  old  custodial  care  with  physical  and  drug  restraint,  a  small 
percentage,  about  five  to  ten,  of  the  acutely  sick  insane  recovered.  Un- 
der the  modem  method  of  treatment  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent  re- 
cover. 

The  Governor  has  told  you  tliat  it  costs  $168.00  a  year  for  the  State 
to  care  for  each  patient.  This  is  a  small  sum,  but,  if  it  be  multiplied 
many  times  by  the  number  of  insane  who  do  not  become  well  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  it  amounts  to  an  enormous  sum.  It  is  a  real 
economy  for  the  State  to  attempt  to  cure  the  insane  patient  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  CHRONIC  INSANE. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  insane  in  the  past  under  tlie  old  cus- 
todial care,  the  patient  had  little  or  nothing  to  do.  In  many  instances 
his  mind  was  clear  upon  most  subjects.  He  had  nothing  to  divert  his 
mind.  He  walked  out  with  a  group  of  other  patients  for  exercise  and 
perhaps  a  few  of  the  many  would  play  simple  games  in  the  wards  or 
out  of  doors;  but  few,  if  any,  worked  upon  the  farms;  but  few  did 
manual  work  in  the  institutions.  There  was  little  left  to^  do  but  to  brood 
over  fancied,  or  real,  wrongs.  The  result  was  that  many  Were  restless 
and  unquestionably  required  restraint  of  various  kinds  "for  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do." 
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For  these  chronic  insane  who  have  intelligence  more  or  less,  there 
may  be  improvement  and,  if  they  have  work  for  their  hands  to  do  they 
are  diverted.  They  no  longer  will  dwell  so  much  upon  infirmaties  and 
fancied  wrongs. 

This  work  should  be  manual  and  not  a  brain  work.  It  should  be 
manual  and  not  work  with  machinery.  It  should  be  work  done  for  the 
purpose  chiefly  of  giving  an  individual  a  manual  treatment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-education  and  for  the  improvement  of  his  mental  state  and 
not  that  he  may  turn  out  a  product.  And  yet,  the  product  may  be  useful 
in  the  sense  that  it  will  help  to  make  a  patient  well  enough  to  permit 
his  parole  or  his  discharge  from  the  State  institution  and  even  make  him 
again  a  useful  member  of  society.  And  while  this-  work,  as  stated, 
should  not  be  for  the  resulting  product,  that  product  in  tlie  form  of  farm 
and  garden  produce,  dairy  produce,  improvement  in  grounds  and  build- 
ings, repair  of  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  will  be  of  enormous  value  to  each 
institution. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  patient  should  be  overworked  in  this  attempt 
at  manual  and  other  work  for  the  purpose  of  re-education.  Differentia- 
tion must  be  made  in  patients  as  to  the  amount  they  may  be  able  to  do ; 
and,  furthermore,  when  the  patient  learns  to  work  and  the  product  of 
his  hands  is  of  value  to  the  State,  he  should  be  paid  something  for  that 
work. 

The  unimprovable  chronic  insane  comprises  a  very  large  class  of 
those  in  the  State  institutions.  They  cannot  be  improved  by  any  method 
of  treatment  known.  They  are  like  so  many  little  children  who  must  be 
cared  for  in  a  way  which  will  bring  them  as  much  comfort  and  happi- 
ness as  may  be.  They  require  custodial  care,  but  even  in  this  they  may 
be  permitted  a  larger  latitude  of  freedom  in  the  open  air  than  has 
usually  been  allowed. 

To  treat  these  different  classes  of  patients  requires  certain  buildings, 
equipment  and  other  necessary  things. 

SPECIAL  CONSTRUCTIOX  OF  BUILDINGS. 

If  at  this  time  we  could  erect  the  buildings  for  State  institutions,  the 
old  method  of  architecture  would  not  be  followed.  We  would  not  have 
big,  ornamental  buildings.  The  exterior  would  not  be  considered  the 
main  factor.  We  would  want  the  buildings  artistic  and  grouped  in  a  cer- 
tain order.  They  would  be  built  with  the  idea  of  affording  the  best 
methods  of  treating  the  patients  in  the  manner  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe. Our  buildings  would  be  not  more  than  two  stories  in  height. 
This  would  make  them  more  comfortable  for  the  patients  and  the  safety 
from  risk  of  fire  would  be  good.  There  is  no  diflficulty  about  this  because 
we  have  enough  ground  in  Illinois.  Specialization  in  buildings  would 
be  followed.  For  that  class  of  patients  who  are  likely  to  injure  them- 
selves by  falling  because  of  physical  infirmity  or  because  of  convulsions, 
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as  in  the  epileptic,  we  would  make  buildings  so  fashioned  that  there 
would  be  no  sharp  projections  and  corners  or  radiators  upon  which  they 
would  injure  themselves. 

For  the  acute  sick  we  should  erect  buildings  such  as  the  one  we  are 
now  here  to  dedTcate.  That  is,  a  hospital  in  which  the  really  sick  people 
of  tlie  institution  would  receive  the  careful  attention  which  is  given  to 
the  physically  sick  in  the  general  hospitals.  Heretofore,  this  has  not 
been  done  and  Illinois  institutions  have  treated  their  acute  insane  and 
their  physically  sick  inmates  in  the  ordinary  wards  of  the  hospital. 
This  institution  has  fourteen  hundred  inmates  besides  the  individuals 
employed  in  their  care.  In  a  village,  or  small  city,  of  the  same  number 
of  inhabitants  we  would  expect  to  find  many  who  suffer  from  physical 
illness  and,  with  a  population  such  as  we  have  in  this  institution,  the 
number  of  physically  sick  would  be  larger.  Consequently  the  institution^ 
which  we  are  to  dedicate  today,  is  a  real  need  and  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  those  who  are  sick  and  are  treated  within  its  walls  and  will  be  a 
great  aid  to  the  medical  staff  and  to  the  nurses  in  the  care  of  these 
people. 

For  the  improvable  chronic  insane  we  want  an  amusement  hall  and 
shops  of  various  kinds  in  which  manual  work  will  be  done,  and  above 
all  a  farm  large  enough  to  afford  employment  to  those  who  are  able  to 
work.  The  farm  should  have  an  acreage  equal  to  the  number  of  male 
inmates  of  the  institution.  It  is  upon  the  farm  that  the  improvable 
chronic  insane  should  be  chiefly  employed.  There  they  get  down  to 
Mother  Earth  and  not  only  find  manual  work,  but  the  work  which  is 
most  wholesome.  For  those  who  are  most  improvable  small  areas  may  be 
allotted  which  will  be  attended  by  the  individual.  So  employed,  many 
will  take  an  unusual  pride  in  the  products  which  they  are  able  to  raise. 
The  products  of  the  farm  and  the  dairy  will  afford  the  best  sort  of 
nourishment  for  the  inmates  and  will  offer  some  support  to  the  insti- 
tution which  cares  for  these  charges  in  addition  to  affording  wholesome, 
helpful,  health  giving  work  to  them. 

For  the  unimprovable  insane  we  want  comfortable  buildings  so  erected 
and  equipped  that  the  most  infirm  of  them  may  not  injure  themselves 
by  falls  and  where  they  will  receive  every  creature  comfort.  Protected 
porches  and  open  grounds  should  be  furnished  to  these  people  that  they 
may  have  the'  out-of-door  sunshine  and  good  air. 

EPILEPTICS. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  the  epileptic  unfortunates.  Epi- 
leptics are  of  two  classes — the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded  epileptics 
and  the  improvable  epileptics.  For  the  insane  and  feeble-minded,  insti- 
tutional care  in  colonies  connected  with  existing  institutions,  where 
they  may  receive  kind  and  comfortable  care,  is  the  chief  element  in  their 
management.  In  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  of  Illinois,  there  are  over 
seven  hundred  epileptic  insane  and  there  are  more  than  three  hundred 
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feeble-minded  and  insane  epileptic  in  the  Lincoln  institution.  These  are 
unimprovable  patients.  Now  they  are  inmates  of  all  of  these  institutions , 
for  the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded  and,  as  such,  are  disturbing 
elements  to  other  patients.  It  disconcerts  the  normal  individual  to  see 
an  epileptic  in  his  convulsion.  It  disturbs  the  insane,  or  the  feeble- 
minded individual  quite  as  much  to  see  this  distressing  sight.  There- 
fore, this  class  of  epileptics  should  be  segregated  in  colonies  where  they 
may  be  cared  for. 

The  Board  of  Charities  has  recommended  to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
Legislature  that  the  insane  epileptics  in  the  various  hospitals  for  the 
insane  be  segregated  into  two  colonies,  one  to  be  placed  at  Kankakee 
for  patients  whose  friends  reside  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and 
one  at  this  institution,  Anna — for  those  patients  whose  friends  reside  in 
the  middle  and  southern  portion  of  the  State.  At  these  institutions, 
cottages,  properly  constructed,  should  be  erected  far  enough  removed 
from  other  buildings  to  entirely  separate  these  people  from  the  other 
insane,  and  yet  near  enough  to  permit  of  a  proper  administration  with 
the  other  inmates  of  each  institution.  At  Lincoln  such  a  colony  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic  insane  should  be  established  far  enough 
removed  to  separate  them  from  the  other  inmates  and  yet  near  enough 
to  be  properly  administered  by  the  Lincoln  institution. 

This  cares  for  the  one  class  of  epileptics. 

There  is  a  distressing  need  of  another  colony  for  the  improvable  epi- 
leptic; and  this  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  to  you.  In  1898  the  Legis- 
lature passed  an  Act  providing  for  a  colony  for  epileptics.  Succeeding 
legislatures  have  failed  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  colony.  This  year  an  appropriation  is  asked  for  sufficient  in 
amount  to  purchase  farm  land  for  such  a  colony  and  we  hope  that  it 
may  be  allowed.  Such  a  colony  will  afford  a  place  where  the  improv- 
able epileptic  may  be  sent  for  out  of  door  life,  the  manual  training  and 
work  upon  the  farm,  which  experience  has  proved,  affords  a  method  of 
cure,  or,  if  not  cure,  of  improvement,  such  as  no  other  treatment  offers. 
There  is  no  place  in  Illinois  where  an  improvable  epileptic  may  be 
sent  at  the  present  time  and  receive  proper  care.  Within  the  last  two 
or  three  days  I  have  seen  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  the  son  of  a  poor  mother, 
and  another  boy,  the  son  of  a  minister,  also  poor,  who  asked  me  where 
these  children  could  be  sent  to  receive  a  proper  and  helpful  care.  With- 
out the  money  to  pay  for  it,  in  private  institutions,  these  people  are  left 
without  the  care  which  the  state  should  afford. 

SUPERINTEXDEXTS,  PIITSICIAXS,  NURSES  AXD  ATTEXDAXTS. 

To  return  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  I  have  said  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary of  buildings  and  of  equipment,  but  there  is  something  more.  The 
buildings  and  the  equipment  may  be  compared  with  the  gun  in  warfare. 
Without  something  else  the  gun  would  be  valueless.  We  want  the  men 
and  the  women  behind  the  gun.     These  are  the  superintendents  of  each 
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institutiou,  the  medical  staffs,  the  nurses  and  attendants.  Given  a  tent, 
or  an  old  ramshackle  building  in  which  plenty  of  air  and  conditions  of 
cleanliness  may  be  maintained,  and  given  a  good  superintendent,  a  good 
medical  staff  and  nurses  and  attendants,  and  one  would  accomplish 
more  than  with  the  best  and  most  modern  building  and  equipment  with 
a  poor  superintendent  and  ignorant  staff  and  ignorant  nurses  and  at- 
tendants. We  want  the  buildings,  the  equipment,  and  we  also  want  the 
men  and  women  of  the  right  stamp  to  run  these  institutions. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  my  experience  upon  the  Board  of  Charities  some 
of  the  superintendents  looked  upon  the  members  of  the  board  as  people 
to  be  avoided  and,  in  some  instances,  I  think,  looked  upon  us  as  enemies. 
Apparently  they  thought  we  v/ere  on  the  board  to  criticize  and  to  find 
fault  with  what  they  did.  They  proved  themselves  to  be  the  right  sort 
when  after  learning  that  we  proposed  to  attempt  to  help,  as  well  as  to 
criticize,  by  becoming  cordial  and  by  working  in  harmony  with  the 
board  in  its  attempt  to  make  things  better  in  all  of  the  institutions. 
Within  six  months  after  the  present  board  was  organized;  that  is,  in 
October,  1906,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Charities  with  the  Governor, 
the  superintendents  of  all  of  the  institutions  with  some  of  the  trustees 
of  the  various  institutions,  the  Board  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  various 
philanthorpic  individuals,  was  held.  At  this  convention  plans  were  dis- 
cussed for  the  management  and  future  improvement  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions. Since  that  time  we  have  had  a  continued  upbuild  in  which  the 
superintendents,  the  staffs  and  others  connected  with  the  care  of  the  in- 
mates have  cooperated. 

The  first  and  most  important  individual  in  any  institution  for  the 
care  of  dependents,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane  and  the  school  for  feeble-minded,  is  the  superintendent.  In  fact, 
the  superintendent  is  the  hospital.  He  must  be  a  man  who  has  special- 
ized in  the  subject  which  is  the  cause  of  the  illness,  or  of  the  infirmity, 
of  the  inmates  in  the  institution  over  which  he  presides.  He  must  be 
broadminded,  liberal,  and  must  have  good  executive  ability.  He  must 
have  that  something  in  him  which  keeps  those  under  him  faithful  to  him 
as  employes  and  must  also  be  versatile  and  able  to  make  suggestions  for 
the  line  of  work  which  his  medical  officers  should  do  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  their  patients  and  make  themselves  constantly  more  helpful 
and  thus  of  greater  worth  to  the  State. 

The  superintendent  should  have  under  him  a  medical  staff  which  is 
first  of  all  faithful  to  him  and  to  the  institution  in  which  they  work. 
If  not  especially  educated  for  the  work  which  they  are  called  upon  to  do, 
they  must  have  the  proper  spirit  and  energy  to  obtain  the  education 
which  their  constant  daily  experience  makes  necessary,  if  they  are  to 
remain  in  the  institution.  During  the  last  two  years  a  psychopathic 
college,  or  school,  has  been  established  at  Kankakee,  where  the  members 
of  the  medical  staff  may  go  as  students  and  there  under  the  helpful 
teaching  of  Dr.  Singer,  may  learn  of  the  modem  methods  of  classifying 
the  insane  patients  and  learn  the  best  methods  of  making  the  examin- 
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ations  and  of  making  written  descriptions  of  tlie  symptoms  and  physical 
condition  of  the  patients.  In  addition  to  this  Bt.  Singer  makes  visits 
to  the  various  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  to  the 
school  for  feeble-minded  where  the  whole  staff  comes  under  his  instruc- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  work  in  the  various  institutions. 
This,  although  but  just  begun,  already  has  produced  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  staffs  in  the  various  institutions.  Now  they  feel  that  the  State 
takes  an  interest  in  them  as  individuals  and  that  there  is  something  more 
for  them  to  do  than  to  watch  the  patient  under  custodial  care. 

More  must  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  especially  must  a  change  be 
made  in  the  size  of  the  staff  of  each  institution.  Dr.  Athon  has  only 
three  or  four  individuals  on  his  medical  staff  to  care  for  fourteen  hun- 
dred inmates.  This  is  absolutely  inadequate  to  afford  the  inmates  proper 
attention  and,  besides,  is  unjust  to  the  physician  himself.  There  should 
be  not  less  than  one  physician  to  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients 
in  the  institution.  Therefore,  Dr.  Athon  should  have  about  nine  physi- 
cians upon  his  staff.  With  the  traditions  of  the  past  in  State  institu- 
tions, it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  enough  doctors  to  afford  an  adequate 
number  upon  the  various  staffs.  With  improved  conditions  in  State 
institutions,  both  for  the  patients  and  for  those  who  care  for  them, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  well  qualified  young  physicians 
both  men  and  women  who  will  take  the  necessary  training  to  fit  them- 
selves to  be  institution  physicians  and  to  finally  make  it  a  life's  work. 
There  is  no  other  occupation  on  earth  that  affords  a  more  useful  and 
happy  life. 

In  the  general  hospital  and  in  the  care  of  the  physically  sick  in  pri- 
vate practice,  the  trained  nurse  has  long  been  considered  necessary  for 
the  proper  care  and  comfort  of  the  invalid.  There  is  just  as  much  need 
of  trained  nurses  for  the  care  of  a  certain  class  of  insane.  Three  years 
ago  there  was  no  real  training  school  for  nurses  in  any  of  the  institutions 
of  Illinois.  At  Kankakee  there  was  a  small  school,  but  it  was  not  con- 
ducted in  a  way  to  make  it  a  real  training  school.  In  every  institution 
for  the  care  of  the  insane  there  is  now  a  training  school  for  nurses  and 
the  attendants.  Over  every  ward," or  department,  of  tlie  hospital  for  the 
care  of  the  acute  insane  and  physically  sick  there  are  now  trained  nurses. 
For  the  care  of  the  chronic  insane,  not  physically  sick,  the  trained  nurse, 
per  se,  is  not  so  necessary  for  their  proper  care.  Here  the  properly 
trained  attendant  of  cheerful  disposition,  healthy  body  and  kind  heart  is 
necessar}'.  These  people  also  need  a  certain  training  and  there  is  an 
adopted  course  of  two,  or  three  years  with  an  accepted  curriculum  in 
all  of  the  institutions  of  the  State  to  instruct  not  only  nurses  but  at- 
tendants in  the  care  of  the  insane.  The  trained  nurse  is  an  absolute 
necessity;  is,  in  fact,  as  much  needed  as  the  doctor  in  the  care  of  the 
acute  insane  or  the  physically  sick.  With  the  trained  nurse  and  proper 
attendant,  those  measures  for  the  improvement  and  care  of  the  insane 
my  be  instituted  which  tend  to  abolish  physical  and  drug  restraint. 

Besides  this,  the  proper  education  of  the.  individuals  who  care  for  the 
sick,  whether  insane  or  not,  tends  to  make  them  less  callous,  selfish  and 
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inhuman  in  the  treatment  of  their  charges.  Of  course,  one  occasionally 
finds  an  individual  who  will  kick  a  dog,  or  a  child,  or  injure  someone 
needlessly  without  reason.  We  cannot  say  why  such  an  individual  does 
this,  excepting  in  all  probability  there  is  something  brutal  about  him. 
Such  persons  are  mentally  deficient  and  degenerate.  Such  individuals 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  training  schools,  or  as  attendants,  if  they 
are  obliged  to  study  and  work  to  better  fit  themselves  for  the  care  of  the 
sick. 

To  keep  up  a  proper  esprit  de  corps  in  the  training  school  and  with 
the  attendants,  they  shoiild  have  more  consideration  than  they  now  re- 
ceive. In  only  two  institutions  have  the  nurses  and  attendants  separate 
homes  from  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  In  the  other  institutions  they  are 
obliged  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day  with  the  insane.  That 
is,  while  at  work  they  are  with  their  patients  and  while  off  duty  they 
occupy  rooms  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  wards,  or  rooms 
occupied  by  patients.  At  no  time  are  they  free  of  more  or  less  contact 
with  the  sick.  In  all  of  the  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  the 
State  should  have  separate  cottages  where  nurses  and  attendants  may 
have  such  social  pleasures  as  people  ordinarily  enjoy.  There  they  will 
constantly  be  in  contact  with  each  other,  a  step  necessary  for  a  proper 
education,  the  smoothing  off  of  rough  corners  and  the  recognition  of  a 
proper  consideration  of  others.  Such  a  community  of  interest  in  the 
homes  will  tend  to  make  them  kinder  to  their  fellows  as  well  as  to  their 
patients. 

A   LOOK    BACKWARD    AND    FORWARD. 

But  I  have  already  talked  too  long  and  must  bring  this  address  to  a 
close.  I  feel  that  much  good  has  been  accomplished  during  the  first 
term  of  Governor  Deneen.  He  afforded  the  means  and  approved  of  the 
plans  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Charities,  and  the  trustees  and  super- 
intendents of  various  institutions  for  physical  improvement  in  the 
buildings  of  the  institution ;  in  the  increase  of  farm  lands ;  in  the  build- 
ing of  shops  and  other  measures  for  the  manual  training  of  improvable 
inmates;  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  the  physically  sick  and  the  acute  insane ;  for  the  establishment  of 
hydrotherapy,  with  the  organization  of  a  psychopathic  institute  to  teach 
the  physicians  of  the  various  institutions ;  the  establishment  of  labora- 
tories of  research  in  each  institution ;  the  inauguration  of  training 
schools  for  nurses  and  attendants ;  the  attempt  to  modify  the  commit- 
ment laws  of  the  State;  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  improvable 
epileptics;  the  establishment  of  colonies  at  existing  institutions  for 
unimprovable  epileptics,  and  many  more  things  which  could  be  enumer- 
ated. 

This  year  the  Legislature  is  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  to  com- 
plete many  of  the  measures  enumerated,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  to 
purchase  land  for  a  new  institution  for  the  insane.  This  we  believe 
necessar^^  because  of  the  steady  annual  increase  of  the  insane  in  Illinois. 

—11  C 
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We  believe  that  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  should  not  be  large;  if 
possible,  not  to  contain  more  than  fifteen  hundred  inmates.  (Conse- 
quently it  is  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  look  forward  to  the  establishment 
of  another  hospital  for  the  insane  somewhere  in  the  State. 

As  I  have  said,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  three  years; 
really  in  the  last  two  yeare.  This  affords  us  a  hopeful  horoscope  of  the 
next  four  years.  Fortunately  we  have  the  same  progressive  governor 
who  will  continue  to  tr}-  to  make  the  State  institutions  better.  We  may, 
therefore,  hope  that  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  of  the  mentally 
deficient  in  Illinois  will  be  as  good  or  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  within  the  next  four  years. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STATE  IN  THE  CAEE   OF 
ITS  DEPENDENTS.* 

[By  Frank  Billings,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities.] 

By  education  and  experience  I  am  not  competent  to  discuss  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  insane  and  the  mentally  deficient  or  the  proper 
care  of  those  dependents  who  come  under  the  general  charities  of  the 
State.  As  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  the  State  during 
the  last  three  years,  my  experience  in  that  position  has  given  me  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  insane  and  mentally  deficient,  which  will  enable  me  to 
speak  with  some  authority  upon  the  modern  treatment  of  these  people. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  a  proper  and  just  treatment  of 
those  mentally  ill  and  mentally  deficient  should  be  based  upon  the  broad 
lines  which  govern  us  in  the  care  of  the  physically  sick  in  their  homes 
and  in  the  general  hospitals.  In  other  words,  the  modern  treatment  of 
the  insane  and  mentally  deficient  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  they  are 
human  beings  and  are  as  deserving  of  proper  hospital  care  and  nursing  as 
the  individuals  who  suffer  from  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever  or  any  other 
of  the  physical  diseases. 

In  the  past,  the  State  has  recognized  its  insane  and  most  of  its  men- 
tally deficient  like  the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic,  etc.,  as  individuals 
without  hope  of  improvement,  and  hence  they  have  received  custodial 
care.  Little  or  no  attempt  was  made  until  the  last  two  or  three  years 
to  cure  the  acute  insane,  to  improve  a  certain  number  of  chronic  insane 
or  to  properly  care  for  those  who  are  unimprovable. 

The  modern  treatment  of  the  insane  recognizes  three  classes :  First, 
tlie  acute  insane.  Second,  the  chronic  insane  who  may  be  improved 
mentally  and  physically  by  proper  management;  and  third,  the  chronic 
insane  who  are  unimproved  and  who  become  more  and  more  demented 
until  they  die. 

Of  the  acute  insane,  from  50  to  75  per  cent  are  curable,  if  a  proper 
treatment  is  begun  early  enough.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  u]3on  the 
medical  profession  which  comes  first  in  contact  with  the  mentally  sick 
individual  to  promptly  place  the  patient  in  an  institution  under  proper 
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environment.  When  po!j.sible  a  psychopathic  hospital  should  be  chosen 
where  intelligent  medical  supervision  and  nursing  may  be  instituted 
just  as  if  the  patient  suffered  from  typhoid  or  from  other  acute  fever. 
The  continuous  bath,  or  some  form  of  hydrotherapy,  has  proved  to  be 
the  best  quieting  agent  for  excited,  acutely  insane  patients,  while  proper 
rest  with  attention  to  the  excretions  of  the  body  and  freedom  from  the 
annoyances  which  may  have  been  factors  in  the  jDroduction  of  the  dis- 
ease, will  be  helpful  in  restoring  all  classes  of  the  acutely  sick. 

In  Germany,  such  psychopathic  hospitals  exist  in  connection  with 
practically  every  university.  The  acutely  insane  patients  receive  the 
same  amount  of  attention,  care  and  attempt  to  cure  them  as  are  expended 
in  the  care  of  those  ill  of  pneumonia  and  other  acute  infectious  disease. 
There,  too,  clinics  in  psychiatry  are  held  which  students  are  obliged  to 
attend  as  they  do  other  general  clinics.  Patients  recover  under  such 
management.  At  the  same  time,  it  serves  as  a  means  to  educate  the 
medical  students  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  and,  further- 
more, to  recognize  insanity  when  they  go  out  in  practice.  Every  State 
hospital  should  have  a  psychopathic  hospital  with  all  of  the  apparatus, 
including  that  of  hydrotherapy,  with  an  efficient  medical  staff  and  school 
for  nurses  and  opportunities  for  clinics  in  psychiatry. 

In  a  city  as  large  as  Chicago,  such  hospitals  should  be  maintained 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  many  cases  of  insanity  which  occur  in 
such  a  large  population.  Such  a  hospital  would  serve  as  a  distributing 
point  of  those  patients,  who  do  not  recover,  to  the  other  hospitals  of  the 
State. 

The  Illinois  law  of  commitment  of  the  insane  now  provides  for  com- 
mitment upon  the  voluntary  application  of  the  patient.  In  addition  to 
that  the  law  should  be  amended  to  permit  of  the  confinement  of  a  patient 
in  such  a  psychopathic  hospital,  without  formal  commitment  by  the 
law,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days.  If  after  such  a  period  the 
patient  were  not  recovered,  the  usual  lawful  commitment  could  then  be 
made.  Such  a  measure  would  remove  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
non-commitment  of  the  insane  patients  in  the  onset  of  the  disease,  inas- 
much as  the  notoriety  of  commitment  would  be  saved  in  all  patients 
who  were  capable  of  recovery  within  thirty  days.  Patients  and  friends 
soon  would  learn  that  there  was  no  more  disgrace  in  going  to  a  psycho- 
pathic hospital  than  to  a  general  hospital. 

Of  the  chronic  insane,  many  are  improvable.  The  chief  means  of 
improving  this  class  of  patients  is  by  manual  employment.  Such  patients 
may  be  incapable  of  continuing  intellectual  effort,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  improvable  class  are  capable  of  very  good  work  with  their 
bauds.  Farming  has  proved  to  be  the-  best  form  of  manual  treatment, 
and  it  has  been  stated  by  those  in  authority  that  every  institution  for  the 
insane  should  have  one  acre  of  farm  land  for  each  subject.  Upon  the 
farm,  those  able  to  do  so  may  be  employed  for  a  proper  number  of  hours 
in  all  sorts  of  agricultural  work,  including  the  planting  and  reaping  of 
crops,  the  care  of  the  stock,  the  erection  of  and  repair  of  buildings, 
fences,  etc.     Such  work  under  proper  supervision  affords  diversion,  help- 
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ful  exercise,  good  air  and,  in  addition,  the  patient  becomes  partially 
self-supporting;  b}^  his  work  he  secures  good  food  from  the  garden,  the 
farm  and  dairy. 

In  addition  to  this,  such  patients  may  be  employed  in  manual  work 
in  the  various  shops  about  such  an  institution  where  the  making  and 
repair  of  shoes,  clothing,  the  building  of  roads,  repair  of  roads,  etc.,  are 
necessary  parts  of  institutional  activity.  The  one  prohibition  I  would 
see  to  the  work  of  such  patients  would  be  that  no  dangerous  machinery 
should  be  used  such  as  is  employed  in  factories  in  the  making  of  cloth- 
ing, boots,  etc.,  for  fear  of  personal  injur}^  Besides,  the  purpose  of  the 
employment  of  such  people  is  to  improve  them  by  manual  training  and 
employment,  rather  than  to  consider  the  value  of  the  products  which 
they  turn  out.  Such  improvable  chronic  insane  patients  need  proper 
housing,  proper  bathing  facilities,  good  wholesome  food  of  a  mixed 
character  and  the  kindly  care  of  attendants  who  may  helpfully  guide 
them  in  their  work. 

Proper  means  of  amusement  must  be  maintained  for  the  diversion 
of  the  insane  in  the  form  of  grounds  for  games  of  ball,  croquet,  etc.,  and 
halls  for  dancing,  theatricals,  music,  etc.  The  nurses  and  attendants  of 
all  of  the  State  institutions  should  have  cottage  homes  separated  from 
the  patients,  and  they  also  should  have  rooms  or  a  building  set  apart 
as  places  of  amusement  and  recreation.  Not  until  the  State  recognizes 
that  it  must  afford  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinary  pleas- 
ures of  mankind  for  its  employes,  will  it  secure  proper  nurses  and 
attendants  who  will  have  every  inducement  to  be  kind,  considerate  and 
careful  in  their  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be 
induced  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

For  the  unimprovable  chronic  insane  who  daily  grow  more  and  more 
demented,  custodial  care  alone  can  be  carried  out.  This  must  be  done 
in  properly  constructed  buildings,  which  will  afford  them  safety  from 
risk  of  life  or  limb  by  fire  or  other  accident  and  which  will  also  main- 
tain them  in  proper  bodily  comfort  with  good  beds,  selected  simple  food 
and  good,  kindly  matronly  attendants'  care. 

The  State's  responsibility  for  its  dependent  insane  is,  therefore,  that  it 
should  maintain  psychopathic  hospitals,  clinics  in  psychiatry,  farms 
large  enough  with  appropriate  shops  for  the  manual  training  of  the 
improvable  insane,  with  simple,  plain  sanitary  buildings  for  the  housing 
of  its  patients  and  its  employes. 

Much  depends  upon  the  superintendent  of  any  institution,  probably 
more  upon  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  broad  mind,  qualified  for  the  place  by  education  and  experi- 
ence. He  must  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  administrative  work  of  his 
institution  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  a  live  factor  in  the  question 
of  the  medical  care,  nursing  and  re-education  of  his  patients.  He  must 
instill  into  his  medical  staff  a  proper  spirit  of  investigation,  of  sys- 
tematic case  taking,  daily  examinations  and  scientific  treatment  of  the 
patients,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  proper  esprit  dit  corps.  He 
must  maintain  a  training  school  for  nurses  for  those  patients  who 
require   skilled   nursing.     He   must   maintain   a   school    for   attendants 


wlios^o  chief  duty  will  be  the  proper  guidance  ol"  the  improvable  class  in 
their  work  and  daily  life,  and  of  other  attendants  who  shall  give  the 
kindest  matronly  care  to  those  who  are ■  hopelessly  insane.  To  aid  the 
superintendent  to  keep  his  medical  staff  on  a  high  grade,  the  State  must 
maintain  a  psychopathic  institute,  or  school,  where  members  of  the  staff 
may  go  to  be  taught  tlie  newest  methods  of  the  treatment  and  manage- 
ment of  the  insane. 

FEEBLE-MINDED  AND  EPILEPTIC. 

The  mentally  deficient  comprise  a  large  number  which  may  be 
brought  under  the  two  classes :  the  feeble-minded  and  the  epileptic.  The 
epileptic  deficients  are  numerous.  There  is  first  an  improvable  class 
which  experience  has  shown  may  be  benefited  and  10  per  cent,  or  more 
cured,  by  proper  care.  This  should  be  upon  farms  in  colonies,  and  work 
similar  to  that  outlined  for  the  improvable  chronic  insane  should  be 
afforded  them  with  projjer  housing,  means  of  amusement,  etc. 

For  the  feeble-minded  a  like  institution  is  necessary  with  the  small- 
est possible  factor  of  attemjits  at  mental  training  by  the  use  of  books. 
As  with  the  other  improvable  mentally  deficient  and  insane,  a  proper 
manual  training  will  do  more  to  place  these  unfortunates  in  a  self-sup- 
porting condition  and  at  the  same  time  improve  their  mental  powers 
as  much  as  may  be  done. 

The  insane  epileptics  and  other  hopelessly  deficient  epileptics  should 
also  be  treated  in  colonies,  but  under  custodial  care.  Such  colonies  may 
well  be  closely  related  with  some  existing  hospital  for  the  insane.  Such 
a  colony  may  be  situated  far  enough  away  from  the  parent  institution  to 
prevent  "the  disturbance  of  insane  individuals  by  the  convulsions  of  the 
epileptics  and  yet  may  be  near  enough  to  permit  of  the  administration  of 
tlie  epileptic  colony  by  the  one  institution.  The  buildings  for  the  epilep- 
tics should  be  so  constructed  that  the  patients  may  do  themselves  the 
least  possi])le  injury  when  seized  with  convulsions. 

Let  me  repeat  for  fear  that  I  have  not  been  understood,  that  the 
improvable  epileptics  should  be  colonized  on  a  farm  and  should  be 
afforded  the  proper  manual  training  upon  the  farm  and  in  shops  which 
will  improve  their  general  physical  condition  and  thus  promote  their 
cure.  Such  a  colony  should  not  be  related  to  any  other  institution  and 
should  be  far  separated  from  the  liospital  for  the  insane.  A  colony  for 
improvable  epileptics  should  be  small  in  population,  but  provided  with 
Min])le  land.  For  the  unimprovable  feeble-minded  class,  institutional, 
custodial  care  which  will  afford  them  every  bodily  comfort  and  safety  is 
all  that  can  be  done.  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  speak  to  you  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  to  its  dependent  blind,  deaf,  etc. 

AWAKENING  OF  THE  STATE. 

From  what  I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  of  the  present  conception 
of  the  best  modern  treatment  for  the  insane  and  mentally  deficient,  you 
may  infer  that  the  State  of  Illinois  has  not  in  the  past  had  a  proper 
conception  of  its  responsibilities. 
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Under  the  present  administration  during  the  hist  two  and  a  half  years, 
the  priiiciiJlcs  of  the  modern  treatment,  as  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
describe  them  in  the  foregoing,  have  been  inaugurated  in  this  State.  The 
Qua-rterly  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  the  last  two  and 
a  half  years  contains  in  the  various  numbers  the  successive  steps  under- 
taken to  bring  about  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  modern  treatment 
of  our  people.  These  steps  are  assembled  as  part  of  the  nineteenth  and 
[inrt  of  the  forthcoming  twentieth  Inennial  reports  of  the  board. 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Illinois  have  not  in  the  past  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  State  charitable  institutions.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  I  should  attempt  to  make  an  argument  that  the  medical  profession 
of  the  State  should  be  interested  in  these  institutions.  The  patients  and 
other  dependents  have  been  or  will  at  some  time  be  under  the  care  of  the 
various  physicians  of  the  State.  The  early  recognition  of  insanity  is 
necessary,  if  the  individual  is  to  have  a  chance  for  recovery  quite  as 
much  as  in  tuberculosis.  Our  physicians,  therefore,  should  be  widely 
awake  to  the  early  recognition  of  mental  disease. 

A  large  majority  of  us  never  have  had  the  experience  of  studying  men- 
tal disease.  The  State  should  aiford  the  doctors  of  the  State  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  of  insanity  through  the  maintenance  of  clinics  in 
psychiatry  in  every  State  institution  for  the  insane.  Such  clinics  would 
Ije  practically  without  cost  to  the  State.  The  medical  profession  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  leam  what  insanity  is,  how  to  recognize  it  and 
how  to  treat  it.  Every  patient  so  recognized  early,  if  cured,  would  be  a 
direct  saving  to  the  State. 

Each  of  us  should  use  his  influence  upon  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  carry  out  the  measures  brought  forward  by  the  State  Board  of 
(Charities  for  the  improvement  of  the  State's  management  of  its  depend- 
ents along  modem  lines,  and  should  also  demand  of  those  in  authority 
tlie  establishment  of  clinics  in  psychiatry  in  every  hospital  for  the  insane 
in  tlie  State. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Lillie,  East  St.  Louis:  Mr.  President— I  suppose  it  is  true  that 
every  doctor  in  the  State  receives  the  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
and  I  suppose  it  is  also  true  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  lay  it  away  in  a 
pigeon-hole  or  throw  it  into  the  waste-basket,  and  never  look  it  over.  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  by  the  last  Bulletin  of  the  board,  and  with  the 
statements  made  therein.  The  system  adopted  recently  for  caring  for  the 
insane  in  the  hospitals,  those  who  were  formerly  in  the  almshouses,  which 
the  Board  of  Charities  has  done  and  is  doing,  with  the  exception  of  36.5,  as 
given  in  that  report,  shows  that  the  work  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  any 
physician  who  has  had  access  to  one  of  the  almshouses  where  the  insane  were 
cared  for  would  see  the  fitness  of  this  change. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  handling  the  insane  and  poor 
epileptics,  etc.,  and  I  have  found  the  difficulty  in  placing  the  epileptic  any- 
where has  been  so  great  that  unless  it  is  a  child,  which  we  can  get  into  one 
of  the  State  institutions,  we  are  absolutely  unable  to  find  any  place  what- 
ever for  the  epileptic.  As  Dr.  Billings  has  suggested,  ample  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  removal  of  those  from  the  hospitals  for  the  insane.  It  is 
only,  as  I  believe,  the  indifference  of  physicians,  and  their  neglect  of  their 
plain  duty  to  urge  measures  before  the  Legislature  and  to  urge  their  rep- 
resentatives to  put  themselves  right  before  the  people,  that  delays  action  by 
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that  body.  And  when  this  matter  is  brought  before  us  in  a  meeting  of  this 
society,  the  facts  given  by  Dr.  Billings  should  be  disseminated  throughout 
the  State  through  the  Journal,  and  when  this  is  done  the  matter  will  prob- 
ably meet  with  a  better  reception  than  it  would  through  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Board  of  Charities.  I  hope  no  person  who  attends  meetings  of  medical 
societies  will  ever  throw  away  such  valuable  pamphlets  as  these  Bulletins 
are.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  of  those  present  would  do  such  a  thing;  but 
there  are  a  large  number  of  physicians  in  the  State,  many  of  them  political 
physicians,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  throw  such  Bulletins  into  their  waste- 
l)askets  when  they  contain  matters  of  great  interest,  and  it  is  to  these  we 
must  appeal  directly;  they  are  the  ones  to  be  urged  to  insist  upon  action  by 
the  Legislature.  It  is  the  politicians,  and  not  the  men  who  attend  scientific 
meetings,  as  a  rule,  who  are  able  to  achieve  results,  notably  the  osteopathic 
measures,  which  are  meeting  with  such  a  cordial  response  by  such  a  large 
number  of  our  legislators. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Jenks,  Elgin — I  want  to  personally  thank  Dr.  Billings  for  the 
way  he  has  presented  this  matter.  He  has  mentioned  that  the  feeling  of  the 
staff  of  physicians  of  the  hospitals  is  that  great  indifference  is  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  general  practitioner  to  the  life  and  surroundings  of  the 
hospital  physicians.  I  can  appreciate  that  because  I  am  on  the  other  side  of 
the  board.  I  can  personally  vouch  for  the  point  that  he  has  brought  out,  that 
there  is  greater  interest  in  the  subject  by  the  hospital  physicians  on  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  a  psychopathic  school  at  Kankakee.  We  feel 
that  the  people  are  interested  in  us  and  through  us  in  the  wards  of  the 
State. 

In  regard  to  the  complete  care  of  the  insane  in  the  State  by  the  State, 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  worked  out  a  complete 
plan  whereby  the  State  is  to  assume  charge  of  all  the  insane  in  the  State, 
relieving  the  counties  from  the  care  of  certain  chronic  cases,  and  the  plan 
has  been  carried  into  execution  in  every  particular  except  one.  That  one 
link  in  this  chain  is  the  important  one.  That  one  link  is  absent,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  has  not  the  power  to  replace  it.  They  cannot  pro- 
vide room  for  patients  witliout  money.  The  law,  which  went  into  effect 
July,  1907,  made  it  impossible  to  return  cases  to  the  counties  from  which 
they  came  (I  refer  to  the  chronic  cases).  It  also  provides  that  the  institu- 
tions shall  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  upon  them.  That 
presupposes  increased  appropriations  to  make  room  for  these  people.  We 
have  not  those  appropriations.  What  is  the  consequence?  The  acute  cases 
are  crowded  in  with  those  that  belong  to  the  class  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  called  by  Dr.  Billings,  and  we  are  thereby  hampered  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  cases  simply  because  we  have  not  money  enough  to  provide  room 
for  the  chronic  cases. 

There  is  another  thing  I  v/ould  like  to  mention,  although  it  may  not  be 
germane  to  this  discussion,  but  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  of  these  institutions  we  have  been  trying  to  create  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  insanity,  particularly  in  the  local  medical  societies, 
by  giving  clinics.  You  doubtless  remember  what  a  hubbub  was  created  two 
or  three  years  ago  when  we  began  giving  clinics.  They  were  stopped,  and 
we  felt  that  the  brakes  were  put  upon  the  wheels  of  progress  by  that  thing. 
We  had  hoped  by  those  clinics  to  create  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  insanity 
and  make  the  general  practitioner  more  familiar  with  it,  and  through  him 
give  back  to  the  people  a  little  more  for  their  money  than  they  had  been 
receiving. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury,  Jacksonville:  Mr.  Chairman — I  am  sorry  that  I 
did  not  hear  the  full  paper  of  Dr.  Billings,  but  I  feel  that  I  would  not  be 
doing  my  full  duty  if  I  did  not  lend  my  endorsement  to  all  of  the  good  and 
constructive  work  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities  has  done  and  is 
doing.  For  one  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  clinical  side  of  mental  dis- 
ease, both  privately  and  publicly  (the  latter  in  our  State  hospitals)  to  refrain 
from    expressing   api)reciation    of    the    wholesome    advancement    being   made 
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in  our  State,  he  is  falling  in  his  civic  duty  to  say  nothing  of  his  lack  of 
appreciation  of  what  this  all  means  to  the  confidence  being  created  in  State 
Service  in  Psychiatry.  The  progress  in  State  institutions  is  largely  along 
clinical  lines,  and  by  this  expression  I  mean  all  that  contributes  to  the  better- 
ment in  treatment  and  care  of  the  mentally  afflicted.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
medical  profession  to  become  interested  in  this  progress  and  each  member 
of  this  society  should  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself 
with  this  improved  service.  Especially  should  the  profession  become  familiar 
with  modern  methods  of  treatment  of  acute  mental  disease;  first,  their  hous- 
ing, segregation,  individual  treatment  by  rest  methods,  hydrotherapy,  occu- 
pation methods,  recreation  and  educational  means;  and  second,  but  to  me  the 
greatest  in  its  ultimate  purpose,  the  encouragement  of  prompt  and  early 
first-aid  treatment,  by  opening  the  doors  more  readily  to  the  incipient  and 
borderline  mental  conditions. 

Illinois  will  soon  be  able  to  offer  comparisons  in  State  service  with  that 
of  any  other  State.  Comparisons  now  show  that  we  are  not  very  far  behind. 
We  have  started  right,  thanks  to  the  broad  policies  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities;  but,  to  keep  on,  we  need  the  value  of  the  potential  powers  of  the 
organized  medical  profession,  which  rightly  should  be  back  of  the  State 
service  in  carrying  on  new  and  constructive  work.  New  York  is  doing  a 
great  work  because  of  the  systematic  and  thorough  organization  of  its  clinical 
work.  Maryland  is  organizing,  through  the  help  and  cooperation  of  Dr. 
Adolf  Meyer,  who  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  psychiatric  clinic  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. Dr.  Meyer,  originally  an  unappreciated  worker  in  Illinois,  found  his 
field  ready  for  him  in  New  York;  he  made  good  and  now  goes  to  Maryland 
to  develop  the  first  university  clinic  in  this  country  and  to  start  Maryland 
right  in  her  fundamentals  of  organization. 

The  time  will  come  when  medical  schools  in  the  West  will  have  organized 
clinics,  conducted  along  medico-psychologic  lines.  This  suggests  the  fact  that 
academic  training  must  precede  the  medical  course,  if  the  benefits  to  accrue 
to  clinical  medicine  are  to  go  beyond  our  present  incomplete  training,  and  it 
is  for  our  State  to  say,  through  its  organizations,  what  that  training  shall  be. 

We  need  more  such  practical  discussions  as  Dr.  Billings  has  given  us. 
These  discussions  should  come  from  the  profession,  from  the  superintend- 
ents, the  physicians  concerned  in  State  work.  They  ought  to  be  here  as 
active  members'  of  this  society,  to  lead  us  in  these  subjects.  We  are  so  en- 
grossed with  internal  medicine,  operative  surgery,  etc.,  that  we  forget  there 
is  a  sociologic  aspect  to  medicine;  we  forget  there  is  a  civic  duty  we  owe  to 
the  State  by  reason  of  our  special  medical  knowledge;  we  forget  that  the 
State  has  a  claim  on  us  which  is  just  and  right  and  let  us  therefore  acquaint 
the  profession,  acquaint  the  people  with  the  necessities  and  demands  of  the 
dependents  whose  destinies,  when  wards  of  the  State,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  directs. 

Dr.  C.  Hubart  Lovewell,  Chicago — I  do  not  rise  to  discuss  this  subject  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  alienist  or  a  practitioner  of  any  special  experience, 
but  there  is  one  thought  that  occurred  to  me  during  the  reading  of  Dr.  Bil- 
lings' paper,  and  it  is  this:  We  as  physicians  should  feel  particularly  thankful 
that  we  have  men  in  the  profession  at  its  top  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
time  toward  the  adjustment  and  rearrangement  of  these  matters  of  State 
charities.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  fully  realize  the  financial  loss  to  those 
men  who  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  energy  to  this  noble  work.  I 
believe  this  State  society  can  help  the  State  Board  of  Charities  very  much 
in  the  conduct  of  its  work,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  discussion  of  such 
problems  as  have  been  brought  before  us  is  'eminently  proper  in  a  State 
society  meeting.  I  think  the  rank  and  file  of  the  society  should  go  home 
tomorrow  and  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view  of  writing  their  legislators  and 
ascertaining  exactly  their  position  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  friendly  to 
our  State  institutions  solely  as  a  means  of  distributing  patronage.  If  we 
find  that  such  men  are  not  interested  in  the  State  institutions  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  then  we  should  see  to  it  that  when  election  comes  the 
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right  kind  of  men  from  our  respective  districts  are  sent  to  tlie  Legislature. 
I  thinlv  doctors  can  take  part  in  such  matters  with  a  great  deal  of  propriety. 
We  should  take  more  interest  than  we  do  in  matters  of  politics.  We  can 
point  with  considerable  pride  to  the  record  which  one  of  the  members  of 
our  profession  made  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  namely,  Dr.  Charles  A.  L.  Reed. 
Many  members  of  the  profession  and  politicians  will  always  remember  Dr. 
Charles  A.  L  Reed's  record.  I  believe  that  in  each  county  society  a  man 
should  be  selected  by  the  doctors  as  one  who  can  represent  his  section  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  State  matters  and  see  to  it  that  those  matters  are  set- 
tled rightly.  Many  things  are  not  being  done  on  account  of  lack  of  appro- 
])riations  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  work,  and  legislation  is  being 
blocked  because  of  quibbling  over  the  matter  of  patronage. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Churchill,  Chicago — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  Dr. 
Billings'  paper,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  what  was  said  regarding 
economy  in  the  conduct  of  these  institutions.  This  is  especially  true  with 
regard  to  the  improvable  epileptics.  To  get  down  to  statistics,  it  might  be 
well  for  us  all  to  go  to  these  legislators,  as  Dr.  Lovewell  has  suggested,  and 
point  out  to  them  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  New  York  Colony  for 
Epileptics,  which  is  the  best  one  in  this  country.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  average  cost  to  the  state  is  $30  per  patient  less  than  for  patients  in  the 
other  public  institutions.  "We  should  point  out  to  our  representatives  that 
by  segregating  the  improvable  epileptics  in  the  colony,  and  giving  them  so 
much  productive  labor  to  do,  it  will  be  an  actual  saving  to  the  State  by  the 
establishment  of  such  an  epileptic  colony.  I  think  all  of  us  should  appre- 
ciate the  splendid  and  noble  work  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is  doing,  and 
we  ought  to  back  them  up  in  every  way  possible  and  serve  notice  on  our 
representatives  that  the  medical  profession  wants  their  recommendations 
carried  out  and  they  must  do  so. 

Dr.  Billings  (closing  the  discussion) — There  are  two  or  three  things  I 
want  to  speak  of  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  short  time.  With  regard 
to  the  epileptic  question,  of  which  Dr.  Churchill  spoke,  many  of  our  physi- 
cians do  not  comprehend  the  movement  which  should  be  carried  out.  In 
the  State  institutions  there  are  over  a  thousand  insane  epileptics,  and  there 
are  over  three  hundred  feeble-minded  epileptics  in  Lincoln.  These  people 
are  not  improvable.  Once  an  epileptic  becomes  insane,  that  is  the  end. 
There  is  no  improvement  from  that  on.  He  may  be  housed  and  be  removed 
from  other  people  who  do  not  have  fits,  so  that  he  will  not  disturb  them. 
If  we  are  to  segregate  the  insane  and  improvable  epileptics,  we  should  put 
them  where  they  are  so  separated  as  to  be  in  colonies  by  themselves,  but  yet 
administered  to  by  the  same  institution.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  ten  thousand  epileptics  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  most  of  them  improvable. 
The  State  should  take  care  of  some  of  these  people;  it  cannot  very  well  take 
care  of  them  all.  It  ought  to  have  a  farm  where  these  people  may  work 
out-of-doors,  that  is,  the  improvable  epileptics.  The  State  Legislature  in 
1908  passed  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  epileptics,  but  since 
that  time  there  has  been  very  little  done  in  reference  to  its  establishment, 
and  the  doctors  have  not  asked  them  to  do  so.  The  medical  profession,  with 
its  energies  united,  could  help  us  very  materially  in  settling  these  State 
matters. 

Two  years  ago,  through  the  advice  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the 
Elgin  Hospital  for  the  Insane  offered  clinics  to  the  members  of  the  Pox 
River  Valley  Medical  Association.  The  Governor  thought  these  clinics  were 
fine  things.  He  said  to  me.  We  must  publish  a  notice  of  them  in  the  news- 
l)apers,  because  then  the  doctors  will  be  pleased;  but,  I  said,  if  it  is  pub- 
lished, it  will  give  a  certain  notoriety  to  some  people,  and  somebody  will 
object  to  it.  I  suggested  keeping  it  quiet,  but  to  go  on  with  the  clinics. 
AVhat  was  the  result?  The  Speaker  of  the  House  got  out  of  his  chair  in  the 
last  Legislature,  and  introduced  a  resolution  himself  objecting  to  the  giving 
of  clinics  in  any  State  institution,  and  consequently  they  were  forbidden. 
In  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Societv.  following  this  matter,  I  was 
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present,  and  in  spite  of  my  protest,  a  vote  of  tlianks  was  extended  to  Mr. 
Shurtleff  for  the  things  he  had  done  in  the  Legislature.  The  doctors  stood 
idly  by  at  the  next  election  and  let  that  man  go  in. 

I  am  not  appearing  before  you  to  receive  any  compliments  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  work  has  not  been  unpleasant,  because 
it  has  been  a  sort  of  a  fight  all  the  way  through  (laughter),  and  there  is 
nothing  I  love  better  than  a  fight,  provided  I  think  I  am  on  the  right  track. 
The  eight  thousand  doctors  in  this  State  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  if  they 
will  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  matters  of  legislation  looking  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  people  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Lovewell  has  said  that  it  is  right  for  doctors  to  be  in  politics.  I  am 
not  in  politics.  But  the  thing  I  am  attempting  to  do,  and  that  Dr.  McAnally 
is  attempting  to  do,  is  to  steer  as  clear  of  politics  as  we  can.  We  want  to  be 
so  far  on  the  other  side  as  to  exert  our  moral  influence  in  the  disposition  of 
matters  of  State.  The  moment  we  become  political,  our  influence  is  gone. 
If  I  continue  in  this  work,  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  in  the  light  of  a 
politician,  because  I  get  up  before  you  and  talk  about  these  things.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  PRESS  m  ITS  EELATION  TO  LEGISLATION  FOE  THE 

IMPEOVEMENT  OP  CHAEITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

AND  MEDICAL  EEFOEMS.* 

[By  Frmik  Billings,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Gharities.~\ 

Mr.  ToasUmister,  Fellow  Members  of  the  Fliysioians'  Club  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  Press  Club  : 

I  am  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  introduction  of  the  toastmaster 
and  my  confusion  at  this  moment  is  not  made  less  by  the  fact  that  I 
am  a  speaker  tonight  although  a  member  of  the  Physicians'  Club,  and 
by  the  additional  fact  that  I  am  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  which  I  know 
l)ut  little  and  that  gained  solely  by  my  relation  to  the  public  institutions 
of  the  cpunty  and  of  the  State  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 

I  had  intended  to  speak  of  the  press  in  its  relation  to  legislation  in 
an  analytical  way;  that  is,  to  give  my  own  impressions  of  the  press  in 
relation  to  medical  institutions  of  all  kinds.  Upon  second  thought  it 
came  to  me  that  this,  in  a  sense,  would  be  a  personal  opinion  and  that 
naturally  others  would  have  an  opposite  o[;inion,  so  that  finally  I  have 
concluded  to  talk  to  you  in  a  narrative  way  and  to  recite  some  of  the 
conditions  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  county  and  of  the  State 
as  seen  by  me  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  the  fact  that  about  nine  years  ago  there  was 
much  in  the  daily  press  of  an  alleged  abuse  of  patients  at  the  county 
hospital.  This  news  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
])rominent  people  of  Chicago  to  investigate  the  conditions  at  the  counry 
liospital.  The  committee  included  one  or  two  physicians,  lawyers,  a 
judge  and  business  men  and  others.  The  committee  visited  the  insti- 
tution, made  an  inspection  of  all  of  the  departments  and  finally  heard 
witnesses  as  to  the  conditions  at  the  hospital,  in  the  county  building. 
Tlie  committee  summed  up  the  results  of  its  investigation  and  made 
certain  recommendations  for  improvement.  Some  of  these  recommen- 
dations were  adopted  and  others  were  not  carried  out  because  of  the 
impracticability  of  them  or  they  were  entirely  disregarded. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  press  contained  many  articles  on  the 
institutions  at  Dunnintr  and  of  allesred  abuses  and   unfavorable  condi- 


*  Address  delivered,  as  a  part  of  a  symijosiiim,  at  a  ioint  meeting  of  the   Physicians'  Club 
and  the  Press  Club  in  Chicago,  Feb.  4,  1910. 
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tions,  especially  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  institutions  there  as  had 
been  done  at  the  county  hospital.  I  was  requested  by  the  president  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  accept  a  place  on  that  committee 
and  I  refused.  I  gave  as  the  reason  for  the  refusal  to  serve  that  I 
did  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  investigation  because  it  merely  examined 
into  conditions  for  the  time  being,  often  did  not  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter  and  the  recommendations  of  such  a  committee  were  usually  not 
acceded  to,  or  if  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry  them  out  it  was  done 
in  an  ineffectual  way.  A  few  days  later  I  was  again  asked  if  I  would 
go  on  the  committee  and  what  conditions  I  would  demand  to  make 
me  accept  a  place  upon  it.  I  replied  that  if  those  in  power  would  select 
a  committee  from  a  group  of  individuals  nominated  by  me;  if  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  would  recognize  the  committe  as  an  official 
one;  if  the  life  of  the  committee  should  be  commensurate  with  that  of 
the  county  board ;  if  the  committee  would  agree  to  visit  the  Dunning 
institutions  week  after  week;  if  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
would  accept  the  report  of  the  committee  week  by  week  and  would  act 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  from  time  to  time,  I  would 
accept.  Much  to  my  surprise,  the  bluff  was  called.  The  committee  as 
a  whole  or  members  of  the  committee  visited  Dunning  from  that  time 
on  during  the  next  year  or  longer,  made  weekly  or  semi-monthly  reports 
to  the  board  of  commissioners  and  that  body  acted  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  from  time  to  time  with  results  which 
have  since  been  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  county. 

The  conditions  at  Dunning  at  that  time  were  woefully  bad.  The 
buildings,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  old,  insanitary  and  the  place 
much  .overcrowded,  so  that  many  patients  slept  on  the  floors  and  the 
amusement  hall  and  other  places  were  occupied  with  beds  in  an  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  relieve  the  situation.  When  the  committee  made 
its  report  to  the  board  of  commissioners  there  were  usually  from  half 
a  dozen  to  a  dozen  of  the  reporters  from  the  various  papers  present. 
These  reporters  learned  of  the  results  of  the  committee's  investigation 
at  Dunning  and  the  newspapers  of  that  dajj  contained  short  statements 
which  expressed  the  conditions  as  they  existed.  The  press  of  the  city 
took  an  interest  in  the  investigation  and  taught  the  public  the  exact 
conditions  of  the  institutions  at  Dunning.  At  the  beginning  many  of 
the  members  of  the  county  board  presented  a  hostile  front.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  committee  of  the  commissioners  who  had  the 
institutions  of  Dunning  in  charge.  William  Busse,  the  present  most 
efficient  president  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  was  chairman 
of  the  Dunning  committee.  He,  like  the  others,  could  not  understand 
the  motive  of  the  members  oi  the  committee  of  investigation  who  would 
go  to  Dunning  week  after  week  and  examine  that  institution.  He  and 
the  others  thought  there  must  be  some  ulterior  motive,  but  he  and  tho 
others  soon  learned  differently  and  helped  in  every  way  in  their  power  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  committee.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  press  had  its  influence  upon  the  members  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  report  of  the  committee  was  made  public  and  the  mem- 
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bers  of  tlir  lionvd  knew  \pv\  well  that  if  eoiiditioiis  were  not  bettered  at 
l)iinnin,ii-  tlicv  would  he  hlaiiird  for  it.  Finally  the  committee  of  inves- 
tigation recommended  tliat  new  buildings  be  erected  at  Dunning  and 
that  a  sufHcient  sum  of  money  Ix'  appropriated  to  make  the  old  build- 
ings sanitary  and  free  from  danger  to  the  inmates  from  fire  or  other 
accident.  The  county  board  accepted  this  recommendation  and  pro- 
posed thai  at  the  next  election  five  hundred  thousand  bonds  be  issued 
for  this  purjiose  and  also  to  erect  a  pavilion  for  sick  children  at  the 
Cook  county  hospital  gTounds  in  the  city. 

The  question  of  voting  for  bonds  meant  an  increased  county  taxation 
whith  necessarily  would  meet  opposition  from  taxpayers.  Such  a  prop- 
osition would,  without  the  support  of  the  public,  be  lost.  The  press 
at  .once  learned  of  the  proposed  bond  issi;e.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
thai  practically  <'very  member  of  the  committee  of  investigation  was 
lommunicated  with  by  practically  the  whole  press  of  Chicago  to  know 
the  attitude  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  bonds.  When 
the  press  was  informed  that  the  committee  had  recommended  the  bond 
issue  to  the  board  of  commissioners  and  the  purpose  of  it,  every  news- 
paper of  Chicago  supported  it,  Avitli  the  result  that  the  bond  issue  was 
carried.  This  money  was  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  old 
l)uildings  and  in  the  erection  of  new  ones  at  Dunning  as  well  as  for 
the  institution  of  the  water  cure,  the  establishment  of  a  training  school 
for  nurses  and  other  modern  improvements  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 
Eight  years  ago  the  superintendent  of  Dunning  was  a  layman,  whose 
sole  knowledge  of  the  position  was  to  administer  the  institutions  as 
economically  as  possible  and  without  a  thought  of  other  care.  In  other 
words,  it  was  purely  custodial.  The  committee  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  medical  superintendent  in  his  stead  and  met  with 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  politicians.  It  was  only  with  the 
help  of  the  press  and  the  publicity  made  possible  by  it,  that  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  were  forced  to  appoint  a  medical  superintend- 
ent. The  first  one  appointed  proved  inadequate  and  then  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  old  committee,  then  out  of  existence,  reconnnended  the 
]jhysician  who  proved  to  be  the  proper  individual  and  Avho  possessed 
great  personal  force,  which  finalh"  brought  aliout  order  and  proper 
administration  of  the  institutions.  That  man  is  present  tonight  and 
1  am  very  glad  to  give  the  credit  to  Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata.  Dr.  Podstata 
remained  in  that  position  until  he  made  the  institution  one  of  the  best 
in  tlie  State,  and  then  was  called  to  Elgin  to  do  for  that  institution 
wlial  had  been  done  for  Dunning.  His  successor,  the  present  superin- 
temlent  of  Dunning,  Dr.  Willhite,  has  continued  the  good  work  begun 
by  Dr.  Podstata,  and  we  may  say  of  Dunning  that  it  is  not  only  equal 
to  that  of  any  in  the  State,  but  iierhajis  better  and  as  good  as  any  in 
the  country. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  went  out  of  existence  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December,  1909.  Under  the  new  law  the  Charities  Commission 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  State  Board  of  Charities.  Like  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  its  duties  are  inquisitorial.  It  has  not  the  onerous 
fiscal  duties  of  the  old  board,  but  has  the  power  to  call  together  annu- 
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ally  all  of  the  State  charitable  bodies  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
consideration  and  discussion  of  conditions  present  and  future.  Iii 
December,  1905,  I  was  requested  to  go  upon  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  I  refused.  1  was  requested  to  give  the  reasons  why  and  said  that, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  I  had  other  duties  and  obligations  whicli 
would  prevent  it,  I  did  not  care  to  go  upon  a  board  constituted  of 
individuals  who  represented  politics,  religion  or  any  other  object.  That 
I  had  no  objection  to  the  vocation,  religious  belief,  etc.,  of  individuals 
upon  such  a  board,  but  that  I  would  not  serve  with  them  on  any  basis 
except  that  of  men  and  women. 

I  supposed  the  matter  was  settled,  but  about  ten  days  later,  I  was 
again  importuned  and  asked  what  conditions  I  would  demand  to  take 
a  place  upon  the  board,  I  recalled  the  conditions  named  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  of  investigation  of  the  Dunning  institutions,  and 
replied  that  if  the  Governor  would  appoint  the  Board  of  Charities  from 
a  gToup  of  individuals  nominated  by  me ;  if  the  board  constituted  should 
liave  the  power  of  appointment  of  its  secretary;  the  choice  under  civil 
service  of  the  employes  of  its  office,  I  would  accept.  To  my  surprise 
this  condition  was  acceded  to. 

The  Board  of  Charities  so  constituted  was  able  to  demand  certain 
conditions  of  the  State  authorities.  Five  years  ago  the  condition  of 
the  majority  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  institution  for  the 
feeljle-minded  were  much  like  those  of  Dunning  eight  years  ago.  Two 
of  the  institutions,  that  of  Watertown  and  Bartonville,  were  new  and 
the  physical  properties  of  those  institutions  were  good.  All  of  tlie 
other  institutions  A^'cre  old,  the  physical  conditions  poor  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inmates  as  to  comfort,  the  danger  from  fire  and  other  acci- 
dens,..  was  bad.  The  exact  condition  of  the  physical  properties  was 
ascertained  by  a  survey  made  by  the  State  Architect  and  by  a  civil 
engineer,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Charities.  The  treatment  of 
the  insane  and  feeble-minded  in  all  of  the  institutions  of  Illinois  was 
juirely  custodial.  Practically  no  curative  treatment  existed.  Practic- 
ally no  attempt  to  re-educate  the  chronic  insane  was  made.  Practically 
no  training  school  for  nurses  existed  in  the  State  institutions.  There 
was  no  encouragement  for  the  members  of  the  medical  staff  of  any 
institution  to  do  good  work.  The  blanks  of  each  institution  upon  whicli 
histories  were  kept,  differed  in  each  institution ;  usually  nothing  but 
the  necessary  legal  blanks  Avere  filled  and  filed.  Xo  data  were  kept 
of  the  injuries,  either  severe  or  trivial,  or  when,  how  or  what  degree 
of  injury.  There  was  no  study  of  insanity,  either  before  or  after  death. 
In  short,  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  of  the  feeble-minded  was 
medieval.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  that  is,  January, 
1907,  the  condition  of  the  State  institutions  was  made  known  and  rec- 
ommendations made  for  their  improvement.  Through  the  invitation 
of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State,  I  was  able  to  address  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  of  tbe  House  in  the  chambers  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
luit  few  attended,  and  these  were  indifferent  and  showed,  in  many  in- 
stances, an  attitude  of  opposition  to  anything  which  the  Board  of 
Cliarities  would  do  for  the  State  institutions.     The  statement  was  made 
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to  theni  of  the  physical  eoudition  of  the  properties  aud  especially  of  the 
lack  of  comfort  for  the  inmates  and  dangers  from  fire  and  other  acci- 
dents of  some  of  the  old  institutions,  particularly  at  Kankakee,  Elgin, 
Lincoln,  Jacksonville,  and  Anna.  They  were  told  that  at  Elgin,  the 
risk  of  fire  was  great.  In  the  old  building  there  was  a  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  attic  of  the  main  building  and  the  two  wings  by 
means  of  a  wooden  box  ventilator.  That  the  attic  was  filled  with  poorly 
insulated  electric  wires  and  dust,  affording  the  best  means  of  spontane- 
ous combustion,  and  that  a  fire  so  started,  would  have  free  access  to  the 
two  wings  of  four  stories,  crowded  with  men  and  women,  respectively. 
That  the  hose  of  the  reels  in  the  halls  of  these  wings  was  so  rotten  that 
it  would  fall  apart  when  taken  down.  That  the  hose  plug  was  so  rusty  that 
it  would  require  a  hammer  to  loosen  it.  That  the  fire  plug  in  the  yard 
outside  was  so  rusty  that  a  blacksmith  had  to  be  called  to  undo  it,  and 
that  the  fire  whistle  on  the  engine  house  would  not  blow.  This  state- 
ment made  them  sit  up  and  listen,  but  met  with  denial  upon  the  part 
of  some.  It  also  met  with  a  prompt  response  from  the  press  and  some 
of  the  newspapers  investigated  the  matter  and  confirmed  the  conditions 
as  announced  by  the  Board  of  Charities.  A  hostile  Legislature  of  1907-8 
became  less  so  and  even  friendly  in  1909,  not  because  they  loved  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Charities  more,  but  because  the  newspapers 
made  public  the  findings  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  its  investi- 
gation and  people  all  over  the  State  made  demands  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives for  a  better  condition  of  things.  As  a  result  of  that  publicity 
the  Legislature  had  been  forced  to  recognize  the  need  for  improvement 
in  the  institutions.  Much  money  has  been  expended,  much  has  been 
done,  much  more  needs  to  be  done  before  the  conditions  will  be  any- 
Avliere  near  ideal;  but  now  in  all  of  the  institutions  of  the  State  the 
innuites  are,  as  a  rule,  comfortable,  because  of  good  beds  and  proper 
bed  clothing  and  better  sanitary  conditions.  Fire  risks  have  been  made 
much  less,  risks  of  accidents  by  burns  from  unprotected  steam  radiators 
and  sharp  projections  of  interior  woodwork  have  been  modified  and 
made  good  so  far  as  is  possible  in  a  short  period  of  time.  This  im- 
provement has  been  made  possible  because  of  the  demand  made  by  a 
body  of  men  and  women  whose  purpose  Avas  solely  philanthropic  and 
with  "no  axes  to  grind."  This  was  recognized  by  practically  the  whole 
press,  who  gave  support  to  every  effort  made  for  improvement,  and  by 
that  publicity  forced  the  State  authorities,  both  executive  and  legislative, 
to  do  what  was  done  in  the  improvement  of  the  State  insitutions. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  to  minutely  describe  all  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  physical  properties;  in  the  development  of  an  esprit  du 
corps  in  the  medical  staffs,  in  the  formation  of  training  schools  for 
nurses  and  attendants;  in  the  establishment  of  shops  and  encourage- 
ment of  farm  work  for  manual  training  and  re-education  of  the  chronic 
insane ;  of  the  institution  of  the  modem  hydrotherapy  in  each  institu- 
tion; the  establishment  of  a  State  psychopathic  institution,  presided 
over  by  a  well  trained,  modern  alienist,  to  teach  the  members  of  the 
medical  staffs  of  the  State  institutions  modern  methods  of  work;  of  the 
adoption  of  uniform  blanks  in  all  of  the  institutions,  and,  finally,  of 
the  change  in  the  law  which  places  the  management  of  the  State  insti' 
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tiitions  in  the  hands  of  one  boards  in  phace  of  the  large  number  .)f 
individuals  who  acted  as  trustees  of  each  institution.  All  of  these 
ineasures,  as  I  say,  received  the  support  of  the  press  of  this  city,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  whole  State.  The  exception  to  this  was  in  the  case 
of  a  few  newspapers  which  were  conducted  by  individuals  who  were 
directly  opposed  to  the  State  Executive,  or  of  persons  who  were  more 
or  less  disturbed  by  the  changes  brought  about  in  the  institutions. 
These  newspapers  not  only  opposed  the  measures  reconnnended  by  the 
Board  of  Charities  and  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  newspapers 
of  the  State,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  whip  the  Governor  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Newspapers  are  not  unlike 
individuals  and  those  who  manage  them  may  differ  in  opinion,  as  do 
individuals.  Personally,  I  think  that  every  fair-minded  citizen  of 
Illinois,  including  the  editors  of  the  papers  who  appeared  to  be  opposed 
to  the  propaganda  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  were  in  reality  in  favor  of 
those  reforms. 

Finally,  one  may  say  that  the  press  is  of  enormous  value  in  the  at- 
tempt to  right  a  wrong  in  any  institution  and  particularly  in  the  insti- 
tutions which  care  for  the  dependent  of  a  county  or  of  a  state ;  that  this 
is  brought  about  chiefly  by  publicity  through  the  press.  Publicity  is 
the  safeguard  against  maladministration  and  abuse  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions.     Without  the  press,  publicity   could   not   exist. 

Already  I  have  talked  too  long.  Much  more  could  be  said.  As  T 
announced  at  the  lieginning,  my  talk  has  l^een  of  a  narrative  kind  and 
I  would  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  of  the  influence  of  the  relations  of  the 
press  to  the  improvements  of  charitable  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   PEOBLEM   OF  THE  BLIXD   FROM  THE  DOCTOE'S 
STANDPOINT.* 

[By  J.  T.  McAnally,  M.  D.,  Member  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities.] 

From  every  standpoint,  the  problem  of  the  blind  is  complex  and  diffi- 
cult. There  is  no  other  sense,  the  loss  of  which,  leaves  the  victim  so 
helpless.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  blind,  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing the  manual  and  industrial  training  afforded  by  our  schools,  become 
dependents  upon  society. 

Blindness  is  a  socical  problem.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  State, 
since  it  produces  a  class  of  dependents  who  otherwise  might  be  pro- 
ductive citizens.  The  State,  therefore,  has  an  economic  interest  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  The  cost  of  blindness  is  heavy  and  can  only  be 
approximated.  It  has  been  roughlv  estimated  that  a  person  blind  from 
birth  and  dependent  through  life  will  cost  the  State  $10,000.  For  sev- 
eral years  our  State  has  maintained  two  institutions  for  the  Idind — a 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville  and  an  Industrial  Home  in  Chicago. 
Besides  these,  we  have  another  closely  related  and  of  the  greatest  value 
as  an  institution  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary of  Chicago.  The  biennial  appropriation  recommended  for  the 
nuiintenance  of  these  institutions  gives  but  little  idea  of  the  cost  of 
Ijlindness  to  the  State,  for  it  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
ductive loss  occasioned  by  total  and  partial  blindness,  nor  the  manv 
semi-public  and  private  charities  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 

Blindness  is  a  world-wide  problem.  It  is  found  in  every  country  and 
in  every  community.  In  Holy  Writ  it  is  said,  '"The  poor  ye  have  with 
you  always;"  and  we  may  as  truly  say,  "The  blind  ye  have  with  you 
always."  Biit  blindness  is  not  confined  to  the  poor.  It  is  a  scourge 
n])on  all  classes.  It  is  doubtless  true,  however,  that  blindness  is  most 
prevalent  among  the  poor.  This  is  accounted  for  by  reason  of  insani- 
tary conditions,  the  want  of  high-class  obstetric  seiwice  and  the  dissipa- 
tion of  such  means  as  thev  mav  have  had.  in  trvins^  to  preserve  their 
sight. 

An  estimate,  based  upon  such  statistics  as  we  have  had  and  the  most 
reliable  statistics  in  other  states,  places  the  number  of  blind  persons  in 


*  Read  at  the  Fortv-ninth  Annual  Session  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society.   Quincy, 
111.,  May  18,  1909.    Reprinted  from  the  Illinois  Medical  Journal,  December,  1909. 
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Illinois  at  5,000.  According  to  the  report  of  the  eoniraission  recently 
appointed  by  our  State  Board  of  Charities  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  blind  in  Illinois,  blindness  is  on  the  increase  in  this  State.  Quot- 
ing from  Dr.  Wilder's  paper  embodied  in  this  report: 

In  1870  there  were  1,042  blind,  or  41      to  every  100,000  population. 

In  1880  there  were  2,615  blind,  or  85      to  every  100,000  population. 

In  1890  there  were  2,835  blind,  or  74.1  to  every  100,000  population. 

In  1900  there  were  3,767  blind,  or  78.1  to  every  100,000  population. 

"It  is  admitted  that  these  figures  may  be  somewhat  misleading  and 
not  altogether  proper  for  comparison,  because  of  the  different  methods 
pursued  by  the  census  takers  of  different  decades;  but  they  are,  at  least 
suggestive,  indicating,  as  they  do,  that  l)lindness  is  not  inaterially  de- 
creasing except  as  between  1889  and  1890,  but  is  rather  slightly  on  tbc 
increase." 

In  the  matter  of  reliable  statistics,  a  most  important  consideration  in 
the  study  of  every  social  problem,  we  are  lamentably  deficient.  We 
greatly  need  a  complete  census  of  the  blind  in  this  State — one  that 
would  give  us  detailed  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  l^lind,  the 
occupations  of  the  blind  and  more  exact  knowledge  concerning  the 
prevalence  and  causes  of  lilindness. 

Such  a  report  would  enal)le  us  to  talndate  the  5,000  cases  of  blindness 
in  this  State,  and  to  determine,  in  a  measure,  the  number  due  to  disease 
that  may  be  prevented  or  may  be  relieved  by  treatment.  * 

From  a  professional  standpoint,  we  are  interested  chiefly  in  the  causes 
and  cure  of  blindness.  Nothing  appeals  to  our  sympathies  more  than 
does  the  blind  child.  Especially  does  it  appeal  to  the  physician,  for  he 
knows  that  many,  very  many,  are  needlessly  l^lind.  It  is  well  knowji 
that  a  large  proportion  of  all  blindness  in  children  results  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  blindness  from  this  cause  usually  means 
blindness  from  neglect.  In  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  we  get  the  most  reliable  statistics  concerning  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness, and  we  'find  that  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  have  lo:-5t 
their  sight  from  infantile  opthalmia,  an  infectious  disease — and,  there- 
fore, a  preventable  one.  In  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville, 
this  State,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Jones,  states  than  infantile  opli- 
thalmia  fm-nishes  aliout  one-third  of  his  pupils. 

"It  is  an  astounding  fact,  one  not  generally  known,"  as  forcibly 
stated  by  the  jSFew  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  "that  one-quarter  of 
all  the  blind  children  in  all  the  blind  schools  of  this  country'-  are  unnec- 
essarily blind."  Such  a  statement  ouglit  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  ignorance  and 
carelessness  are  robbing  many  children  of  their  natural  l')irthright  of 
sight.  Who  is  responsible?  The  medical  profession  caimot  escape  a 
share  of  tbe  responsibilty,  because  it  knows  the  nature  and  the  mode 
of  infection  wdiich  produces  ophthalmia  neonatorum^  and  how  to  prevent 
it.  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  this  disease,  to  permit 
such  an  infection  ought  to  be  classed  as  criminal  where  reasonable  pre- 
ventive measures  were  not  adopted.  , 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  symptomatology  or 
treatment  of  this  disease,  but  I  desire,  at  this  point,  to  consider  briefly 
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wliat  may  bo  tcnnnud  roasoiiabio  j)reventive  measures  for  the  general 
obstetrician  in  private  practice.  The  value  of  the  well-known  Crede 
method  of  prophylaxis,  which  consists  of  dropping  into  each  eye  of  the 
new-born  babe,  1  minim  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  has 
beeen  well  established.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  this  important  discov- 
ery was  given  to  the  profession.  Where  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  routine 
measure  in  lying-in  hospitals  the  percentage  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
is  practically  nothing.  But  that  it  has  not  come  into  general  use  In 
private  practice  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
still  remains  the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  blindness  in  the  young 
and  causes  10  per  cent,  of  the  blindness  of  all  ages.  Notwithstanding 
its  recognized  efficiency  as  a  prophylaxis  against  a  serious  infection, 
the  Crede  method  will  probably  never  be  used  very  generally  among 
private  patients,  for  the  reason  that  it  occasionally  produces  a  conjunc- 
tival inflammation,  which,  though  it  may  not  endanger  sight,  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  physician  to  reject  it  as  a  routine  practice.  This 
objection,  however,  does  not  hold  against  the  newer  silver  salts.  A 
25  per  cent,  solution  of  argyrol  or  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  protargol 
does  not  irritate  or  produce  pain.  Likewise  Zweifel  has  extolled  the 
value  of  silver  acetate  as  a  prophglaxis  in  ophtlialmia,  and  less  objection- 
able than  silver  nitrate.  The  comparative  value  of  these  remedies  has 
perhaps  not  lieen  fully  established,  but  it  should  be  added  that  many 
ophthalmologists  recommend  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
The  use  of  one  of  the  silver  salts  would  be  indicated  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  a  possible  suspicion  of  gonorrheal  or  other  infection. 

The  possibility  of  infection  of  the  eyes  of  the  child  at  birth  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  obstetrician  and  the  dangers  of  subse- 
quent infection  from  careless  bathing,  soiled  towels  or  sponges  and  un- 
clean hands  should  be  impressed  upon  the  nurse.  While  the  gonococcus 
of  Neisser  is  recognized  as  the  usual  cause  of  the  more  virulent  types 
of  inflammation,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  infantile  ophthalmia 
may  be  caused  by  various  other  micro-organisms.  Hence  any  muco- 
purulent vaginal  discharge,  whether  it  contains  the  specific  germ  or  not, 
should  be  considered  dangerous  to  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  babe.  Clean- 
liness, therefore,  is  of  the  first  importance.  Everything  that  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  eyes  of  the  child  should  be  absolutely  clean.  As 
soon  as  the  child's  head  is  delivered,  preferably  before  the  eyes  have 
opened,  the  eye-lids  and  adjacent  parts  should  be  cleansed  of  mucus, 
blood  and  meconium.  This  is  best  done  with  small  pledgets  of  cotton 
and  sterilized  water  or  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  using  a  sep- 
arate pledget  for  each  eye.  As  soon  as  possible  after  delivery  the  child's 
eyes  should  be  wiped  clean,  care  being  taken  that  this  is  thoroughly  done, 
and  in  the  manner  above  stated.  Following  this,  when  indicated,  a  sil- 
ver salt  solution  should  be  instilled.  In  all  cases  where  the  birth  canal 
is  known  to  be  infected,  and  in  all  other  cases  where  infection  of  the 
canal  cannot  be  positively  eliminated,  the  silver  salt  should  be  used. 

Before  leaving  a  case  of  confinement  the  physician  should  give  in- 
struction as  to  the  importance  of  immediate  notice  being  given  if  the 
eves  of  the  babe  siiould  become  inflamed.      Delav  in  such  a  case  and 
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the  use  of  simple  home  remedies  should  be  characterized  as  dangerous 
and  pernicious.  Many  eyes  are  sacrificed  which  might  have  been  saved 
if  prompt  and  appropriate  treatment  had  been  given. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  Illinois  statute  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Should  any  midwife  or  nurse  having  charge  of  an  infant 
in  this  State  notice  that  one  or  both  eyes  of  such  infant  are  inflamed  or 
reddened  at  any  time  within  two  weeks  after  its  birth,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  midwife  or  nurse  having  charge  of  such  infant  to  report  the 
fact  in  writing  within  six  hours  to  the  health  officer  or  some  legally 
qualified  practitioner  of  medicine  of  the  city,  town  or  district  in  which 
the  parents  of  the  infant  reside. 

Sec.  2.  An}^  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $100  or  imprisonment  not  to  ex- 
ceeed  six  months,  or  both. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  largest  percentage  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  in  this  State  occurs  in  the  practice  of  midwives,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  existing  law  would  be  efl'ective  in  saving  the  sight 
of  many  helpless  infants.  But  our  State  Board  of  Health  tells  us  that 
an  adequate  enforcement  of  the  law  is  impossible,  but  that  much  can 
be  done  toward  its  enforcement  if  it  can  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
physicians  of  the  State.  Such  a  request  is  reasonable  and  should  he 
readily  gi'anted.  Moreover,  our  present  law  should  be  amended  so  is 
to  require  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  for  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery and  requiring  the  yearly  renewal  of  license  and  registration,  la 
addition  to  the  present  requirement  to  report  promptly  every  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  midwives  should  be  qualified  and  required  to 
use  some  prophylactic  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  should  be  stamped  out.  Much  has  already 
been  done,  but  really  effective  work  has  hardly  begun.  It  is  a  work  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  honor  of  the  medical  profession, 
whose  responsibility  is  most  pronounced.  During  the  last  two  years  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  assumed  the  leadership  in  this  country 
in  a  crusade  against  this  disease.  Medical  organizations.  State  boards  of 
health  and  philanthropic  societies  are  joining  their  forces  in  a  growing 
movement  under  the  wise  direction  of  tlie  Committee  on  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum  of  our  national  body.  The  cominittee's  recommendations 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows ; 

1.  Registration.  The  enactment  of  laws  requiring  the  registry  of 
births  and  placing  the  control  and  licensure  of  midwives  in  boards  of 
health. 

2.  Education.     The  distribution  of  circulars  of  advice  to  midwives. 
and  mothers  as  to  the  dangers,  method  of  infection  and  prevention  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

3.  Preparedness.  The  preparation  and  distribution  by  health  boards 
of  a  chosen  prophylactic,  with  specific  directions  as  to  its  use. 

4.  Cooperation.  Organized  and  concerted  effort  throughout  all  the 
states  of  the  Uniou  in  carrying  these  provisions  into  effect. 
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The  methods  and  views  of  the  comiiiittee  have  l)eeii  endorsed  hy  a 
majoritv  of  the  State  medieal  societies,  as  well  as  bv  the  American  Pul)lic 
Health  Association  and  the  National  Congress  of  '^Tothers.  Tlic  medical 
profession  of  Illinois  should  lend  ils  uiKinaiincd  su))[)<)i't  to  tliis  nu^'e- 
ment. 

Anotlier  phase  of  the  blind  problem  of  especial  interest  to  the  physi- 
cian relates  to  an  oecupation  for  the  blind.  Massage  as  a  suital)le  occii- 
})ation  for  tlie  intelligent  blind  persons  of  both  sexes  should  receive  more 
consideration  by  our  profession  than  it  has  lieretofore  received.  That  the 
blind  make  competent  masseurs  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  Several  years  ago  there  was  founded  in 
Loudon  an  institution  for  massage  by  the  blind  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping a  new  occupation  for  the  blind  in  England.  It  received  the  hearty 
endorsement  of  many  eminent  physicians.  Their  operators  are  carefully 
selected  as  to  personal  appearance,  health  and  general  fitness.  They  hold 
certificates  of  efficiency  in  massage  before  they  seek  employment  from  the 
])iiblic.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Conference  of  the  Blind 
held  in  Edinburg  in  1905,  the  secretary  of  this  institution  is  quoted  as 
saying :  "The  first  essential  in  any  work  to  secure  lasting  success  is  to  do 
it  well.  They  do  it  well.  iVs  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  what  is 
well  done  in  every  profession  it  must  clearly  be  to  the  public  advantage 
to  employ  the  blind  as  masseurs  and  masseuses." 

Pupils  from  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  have  been  taught 
massage  and  practice  it  with  success.  The  superintendent  of  this  institu- 
tion, Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  writes  me  as  follows:  'T  consider  it  (massage) 
.  one  of  the  best  occupations  for  those  adapted  to  it  that  it  is  possible  to 
teach  the  blind.  One  of  our  pupils  was  a  boy  and  the  other  a  girl,  the 
latter  being  particularly  acceptable  to  her  women  patrons.  The  absence 
of  sight  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  additional  qualification  for  this  work." 

Dr.  Eobert  C.  Moon  of  Philadelphia,  who  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  an  expert  upon  all  questions  relative  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
writes  me  concerning  the  subject,  saying:  "Massage  is  being  practiced 
here  (Philadelphia)  successfully  by  the  blind  and  several  pupils  are 
under  instruction  in  massage  at  our  Orthopedic  PIosjDital.  Many  come 
from  distant  parts  of  this  and  other  states  to  study  here,  and  I  believe 
the  blind  graduates  are  uniformly  successful  in  practice;  but  no  great 
advance  will  be  made  until  the  medical  profession  understands  that  the 
blind  make  good  masseurs  and  the  doctors  recommend  them  to  their 
patients." 

Illinois,  with  an  approximate  population  of  5,000  blind,  with  three 
State  institutions  maintained  at  great  expense  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  those  threatened  with  blindness,  with  the  hospitals  and  facili- 
ties for  instruction  afforded  by  a  great  city,  has  done  nothing  along  this 
'  particular  line  of  philanthropic  work.  What  we  need  is  awakened 
interest,  adequate  information  and  organization.  We  should  have  a  per- 
manent Commission  on  the  Blind,  Avith  authority  to  make  a  complete 
census,  giving  us  more  exact  data  than  we  now  have  as  to  the  number, 
their  location  and  the  condition  of  all  blind  persons  in  the  State.  Such 
a  commission  should  make  a  broad  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  causes 
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that  produce  blindness  and  the  method  of  prevention,  studying  likewise 
the  occupations  of  the  blind  that  they  may  enal^le  these  unfortnnates  to 
lead  the  most  usefnl,  happy  and  independent  lives.  Furthermore,  the 
commission  should  co-ordinate  all  agencies  seeking  the  M'elfare  of  this 
class. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  suggest  the  advisal)ility  of  the  appoint- 
ment liy  this  society  of  a  Committee  on  Oplithalmia  Neonatorum,  whicli 
committee,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  national  committee,  shall  l)e 
]-es]ionsible  for  the  work  tliroughout  the  State  and  shall  act  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  health  officers  and  the  County 
j\Iedical  Societies  of  the  State  for  the  suppression  of  a  disease  whicli 
darkens  the  life  and  blights  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  its  victims  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  EISE  OF  A  NEW  PROFESSION. 
[By  Etnil  G.  Hirsch,  Member  State  Board  of  Charities.'] 

Not  merely  in  our  country  but  throughout  Europe  the  weakest  point 
of  the  institutional  system  in  the  care  of  the  dependent  and  the  de- 
linquent has  been  the  nursing  and  attendant  service.  How  to  secure 
competent  men  and  women  and  when  secured  how  to  retain  them  in  the 
service  has  been  the  burden  of  the  administrative  authorities  through- 
out the  world.  Complaints  concerning  the  ignorance  and  the  conse- 
quent brutality  of  those  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  unfortunate 
are  not  confined  to  the  United  States.  They  are  frequent  and  loud  in 
Germany  and  France  where  politics  in  the  sense  m  which  we  know 
the  word's  pernicious  meaning  has  no  place  in  the  dictionary. 

Secular  institutions  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  far  as  the  recruiting  of 
the  attendant  staff  is  concerned.  Catholic  hospitals  have  never  been 
at  a  loss  how  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  men  and  women  called  to  minister 
to  the  sick  or  watch  the  weak-minded.  Religious  consecration,  the 
gratification  springing  from  the  sweet  knowledge  of  doing  "the  master's 
work,"  supplied  a  motive  for  taking  up  the  burden  of  the  task  which 
financial  compensation  never  may  hope  to  awaken.  The  consciousness 
that  they  are  called  of  the  spirit,  that  theirs  is  a  sanctified  vocation,  that 
the  crown  of  thorns'  which  is  theirs  now  will  be  replaced  by  a  diadem 
of  glory  in  the  beyond,  accompanies  the  Sisters  of  Charity  on  their  errand 
of  mercy.  It  steels  them  to  face  pestilence  and  horrors  without  fear. 
It  lifts  them  above  the  petty  wearisomeness  of  the  daily  routine.  It 
makes  them  forget  the  dangers  and  the  monotony  of  their  environments. 
It  brings  the  smile  to  their  lips  even  when  bedlam  rages  around  them 
and  racks  their  very  frame  and  taxes  to  the  breaking  point  their  ner- 
vous system.  They  will  not  desert  their  post  however  disagreeable  and 
repellant  their  duty.  They  feel  that  theirs  is  not  a  "job."  Every  sister 
has  given  herself  to  a  life  and  as  long  as  life  lasts  she  follows  the  sum- 
mons. 

Of  course  religious  zeal  does  not  suffice  to  confer  efficiency.  But  it 
is  a  very  valuable  factor  in  the  equation  of  efficiency.  As  it  makes  for 
continued  and  sustained  service  it  creates  conditions  favorable  to  the 
acquisition  of  experience.  And  experience  after  all  is  not  only  the  test 
but  even  so  the  parent  of  theory.    Theoretical  training  in  the  last  an- 
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alysis  is  experience  accelerated.  It  transmits  in  compact  form  the 
results  of  wide  observation  and  long  continued  experiment.  It  places 
at  the  disposal  of  the  neophyte  the  experience  of  numerous  minds  that 
were  sharpened  to  take  account  of  their  failures  and  successes  by  the 
discipline  of  practice.  Theoretical  training  aims  at  saving  newcomers 
from  going  astray  in  roads  that  others  before  them  mistook  for  the 
right  way  and  at  pointing  out  to  them  the  shortest  path  to  the  goal. 
Before  there  was  grammar  there  was  speech.  Before  ever  there  was  a 
science  of  nursing  there  was  nursing.  The  nurse  of  long  years  of  service 
acquires  through  practice  even  if  unsystematised  the  very  knowledge 
and  skill  which  instruction  and  training  intend  to  bestow  and  to  de- 
velop. Pedagogy  is  a  time  saving  expedient.  It  makes  the  pupil  and 
student  the  beneficiary  of  all  antecedent  experiences.  It  protects  him 
from  loss  of  energy  and  waste  of  time.  Where  religious  enthusiasm  is 
as  intense  as  it  is  in  the  sisterhoods  and  fraternities  of  the  Catholic 
Church  the  necessity  for  providing  theoretical  instruction  in  the  art 
of  nursing  and  the  scientific  principles  underlying  it  is  not  as  urgent  as 
it  is  where  the  religious  motive  is  not  as  keen  or  perhaps  is  altogether 
absent.  For  the  older  members  of  the  order  naturally  become  the  guides 
of  the  novices.  They  perform  spontaneously  the  functions  of  the  in- 
structor. Of  them  there  is  no  dearth  for  the  simple  reason  that  once 
in  the  work  the  lay  brother  and  the  sister  of  charity  will  never  re- 
linquish it. 

But  these  advantages  are  not  within  reach  of  the  secularised  institu- 
tions. They  that  enter  the  service  are  prompted  by  a  variety  of  im- 
pulses but  among  these  the  religious  motive  holds  no  place.  The  desire 
to  help  the  unfortunate  is  not  very  pronounced  as  the  ruling  incentive. 
It  slumbers  perhaps  in  the  sub-conscious.  Physicians  are  the  exceptions 
that  prove  the  rule.  Theirs  is  the  professional  interest  and  passion. 
They  are  under  the  consecration  of  the  compassion  for  suffering 
humanity.  They  are  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  army  recruited  to  give 
battle  to  ignorance  and  her  minions.  The  young  interns  in  the  hospital 
are  fired  with  the  zeal  to  enlarge  their  experience  and  deepen  their 
knowledge  that  in  later  years  they  may  give  better  service  while  the 
men  of  higher  rank  derive  satisfaction  from  the  certainty  that  they 
help  not  only  the  unfortunate  now  in  their  charge  but  also  the  younger 
men  preparing  under  their  guidance  to  carry  the  fight  to  other  fields. 

Nothing  has  tended  more  to  lift  the  medical  service  to  greater  efficiency 
and  to  lend  it  dignity  than  the  successful  crusade  made  in  recent  years 
to  save  the  medical  staff  from  the  paralising  routine  of  institutionalism. 
By  awakening  the  scientific  interest  the  new  spirit  breathed  new  life 
upon  the  dry  bones  of  officialdom  which  adorned  with  a  medical  degree 
had  come  to  lose  all  understanding  for  the  medical  problems  and  op- 
portunities to  which  the  service  should  be  responsive  and  had  created 
an  atmosphere  of  bureaucratic  self-sufficiency  fatal  to  ambition  other 
than  political  and  mercenary.  The  moment  when  professional  conse- 
cration, a  force  closely  akin  to  that  energised  in  religious  self-dedica- 
tion, was  again  bidden  welcome  to  the  wards  of  the  institutions  marked 
the  beginniiig  of  a  new  era.     A  new  vision  arose  before  the  medical 
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officers.  And  with  it  a  new  inspiration  descended  upon  them.  Pro- 
fessional' pride,  a  keen  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  was  theirs,  the 
joy  that  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  doing  something  vital  and 
of  far  reaching  potentialities,  a  refreshing  esprit  de  corps  are  a  few 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  renaissance. 

Now  the  medical  service's  re-awakening  to  the  higher  implications  of 
the  trust  which  is  theirs  and  the  possibilities  before  them  indicates  the 
means  which  when  followed  out  cannot  but  bring  similar  benefits  to 
the  service  other  than  medical..  Ways  must  be  devised  to  instill  into  the 
staff  of  nurses  and  attendants  a  sense  of  professional  pride  and  voca- 
tional consecration.  Nor  are  the  methods  for  bringing  about  this  de- 
sired for  consummation  very  difficult  to  discover  and  to  apply.  The 
first  pre-rcquisite  is  security  in  the  tenure  of  office.  This  is  largely  ac- 
complished by  the  Civil  Service  law.  The  certainty  that  merit,  not  pull, 
opens  the  door  to  the  service,  lifts  the  service  at  once  to  the  dignity  of 
a  profession.  The  assurance  that  competency  and  fidelity  are  the  only 
considerations  upon  which  retention  in  the  service  is  decided  and  is 
dependent  operates  in  the  same  direction  and  toward  the  same  im- 
portant result. 

Profession,  however,  pre-supposes  also  technical  knowledge.  The  es- 
tablishing of  well  planned  and  comprehensively  equipped  training 
schools  for  the  attendants  and  nurses  must  be  welcomed  not  so  much 
for  the  direct  benefit  accruing  therefrom  to  the  service  in  so  far  as 
greater  efficiency  thereby  is  attained  in  the  force  as  for  the  ethical  in- 
fluence it  is  bound  to  have  upon  the  staff  and  their  comprehension  of 
the  work  which  it  is  theirs  to  do  and  theirs  by  virtue  of  their  special 
training.  Knowledge  of  one's  own  powers  begets  not  only  self-confi- 
dence but  also  self-esteem.  Having  successfully  finished  the  course  of 
studies  the  graduates  must  and  do  feel  that  by  virtue  of  their  knowledge 
and  scientific  training  they  are  set  apart  from  other  men  and  women 
who  whatever  their  talent  and  science  may  be  are  without  such  gifts 
as  have  come  to  them  through  their  special  studies.  And  this  feeling 
of  special  competency  and  equipment  again  must  engender  the  con- 
sciousness of  professional  dignity  which  is  an  ethical  asset  and  as  such 
goes  far  to  compensate  for  sacrifice  of  material  rewards.  From  this 
sense  of  professional  dignit}'  esprit  de  corps  is  sure  to  develop.  This 
esprit  is  the  consciousness  of  a  solidarity  and  a  responsibility  in  which 
all  that  are  in  the  profesion  have  a  share.  Thus  each  is  moved  to  do 
what  comes  to  him  to  do  as  a  proof  of  his  loyalty  to  all  others  in  the 
covenant  of  the  profession.  Jobholders  as  a  rule  are  rivals  of  one 
another.  Professional  solidarity  and  loyalty  beget  the  nobler  spirit 
of  emulation.  The  personal  ambition  is  ethicised  in  so  far  as  it  de- 
velops anxiety  to  reflect  credit  on  the  vocation. 

Competency  and  consciousness  of  power  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  way  have  proven  to  be  the  most  efficient  ex- 
pedients to  eliminate  brutality.  Brutality  is  almost  alwaj^s  the  off- 
spring of  ignorance.  Ignorance  operates  in  two  directions.  It  affects 
first  the  possessor  of  the  negative  quality  himself.  He  not  knowing 
what  to  do  when  the  emergency  arises  loses  his  self-control.     He  over- 
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rates  the  danger  to  himself.  He  injects  too  much  of  his  own  person- 
ality into  the  situation.  His  own  physical  instincts  are  not  efficiently 
under  control.  In  every  instance  where  brutality  has  been  observed 
this  psychological  explanation  was  verifiable.  Professional  training 
eliminates  the  personal  emphasis  by  the  consciousness  of  ability  to  meet 
the  emergency.  The  fatal  sense  of  personal  risk  which  prompts  re- 
course to  violence  is  neutralized.  And  therefore  the  patient  also  is 
shielded.  The  stories  of  brutality  exaggerated  or  not  which  when  ignor- 
ance held  the  throne  in  the  wards  from  time  to  time  gained  wide  and 
virulent  circulation  could  not  but  lower  the  service  in  the  esteem  of 
the  public  with  again  the  reflex  result  of  lowering  it  also  in  the  eyes  of 
those  in  the  service.  Proper  training  it  is  plain  from  whatever  angle 
of  view  it  is  considered  makes  for  the  developing  Ox  a  sense  of  pro- 
fessional dignity.  And  this  dignity  in  turn  has  the  eneet  of  attracting 
to  the  service  and  retaining  therein  men  and  women  of  superior  men- 
tality and  profounder  ethical  responsiveness.  The  sense  of  professional 
-gnity  operates  as  does  that  of  religious  devotion.  It  affords  satisfac- 
tioD.  It  changes  an  occupation  with  a  mercantile  implication  into  an 
avocation  with  a  social  and  moral  value. 

That  the  material  factors  also  have  their  importance  none  will  deny 
To  security  of  tenure  of  office  must  be  added  prospect  of  promotion 
to  higher  rank  with  higher  compensation.  Nothing  is  so  killing  as 
hopelessness.  Once  the  idea  has  taken  hold  of  the  human  mind  that 
nothing  is  worth  while  doing  all  will  be  done  in  a  way  which  justifies 
the  judgment  that  it  was  not  worth  the  doing  or  was  not  done  worthily. 
Prospect  of  advancement  is  an  incentive  by  which  the  whole  service 
can  be  stimulated  to  sustained  energy.  This  advance  should  be  indi- 
cated in  title  as  well  as  remuneration.  Hviman  vanity  can  be  invoked 
for  good.  Laugh  as  one  may  at  titles  they  have  their  psychological 
function.  If  title  represents  not  the  favor  of  a  capricious  superior,  but 
merit  honestly  and  arduously  attained  it  does  not  call  for  ridicule.  It 
spells  service  and  as  such  is  an  invitation  to  those  on  the  lower  rungs 
to  endeavor  to  set  their  foot  on  the  higher  rungs  of  the  ladder. 

In  other  countries  they  have  understood  this  more  perfectly  than  we 
have.  They  have  drawn  the  logical  conclusion  from  the  principle  under- 
lying the  merit  system  and  have  created  a  pension  fund  to  make  pro- 
vision for  retiring  the  faithful  after  certain  years  of  service.  While  as 
yet  our  democracy  has  not  recognized  this  inference  from  the  merit 
principle  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to 
come  to  it.  And  the  sooner  the  better.  It  would  amply  repay  in 
better  service  for  what  additional  expense  it  might  entail  on  that  fetish 
of  American  politics,  the  taxpayer.  Better  service  means  reduction  in 
waste.     And  waste  is  always  costly. 

To  cap,  however,  the  needful  in  changing  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  service  from  that  in  which  "jobholders"  are  comfortable  to  that 
in  which  a  high  and  noble  profession  may  do  its  best,  nurses  and  at- 
tendants of  whatever  grade  should  be  given  such  privacy  during  the 
hours  when  they  are  not  on  duty  as  befits  their  professional  standing. 
Homes  for  them  removed  and  distinct  from  the  cottages  and  buildings 
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in  whicli  the  iuniates  live  are  not  a  luxury.  The  providing  of  Such 
homes  is  a  debt  that  the  State  owes  its  servants,  tlie  profession  newly 
created  to  the  benefit  of  the  State's  unfortunate  wards.  Such  private 
homes  for  nurses  would  go  far  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  wards. 
Every  bed  and  room  now  occupied  by  an  attendant  could  at  once  ac- 
commodate another  patient  now  denied  admission  for  lack  of  room. 
And  the  nurses  themselves  could  come  to  their  duties  much  more  thor- 
oughly refreshed.  The  atmosphere  of  the  wards  is  depressing  even  to 
the  nurses  that  feel  the  ethical  dignity  of  their  calling.  Their  hours  of 
recreation  should  be  spent  under  other  surroundings.  If  we  expect 
women  of  refinement  and  men  of  delicate  sensibilities  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice we  must  bear  in  mind  the  legitimate  demands  involved  in  such  re- 
finement. Amusement  halls  for  them,  parlors  and  drawing  rooms  for 
them  in  addition  to  such  facilities  for  privacy  as  their  own  rooms  af- 
ford will  not  fail  to  make  the  work  more  attractive  and  the  standing 
of  the  profession  more  marked.  Give  the  nursing  service  social  distinc- 
tion in  keeping  with  its  professional  character  and  many  that  now  are 
repelled  will  be  drawn  to  take  up  this  valuable  and  indispensable  min- 
istry unto  the  unfortunate  and  the  weak. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  late  years  in  Illinois  toward  realiz- 
ing the  ideal  of  a  professional  and  highminded  and  consecrated  service 
of  this  order.  The  good  aimed  at  and  prepared  will  appear  slowly  but 
surely  in  ever  greater  abundance  of  blessings,  if  in  the  years  to  come  the 
principle  now  at  last  fully  recognized  will  continue  to  be  the  polestar 
of  those  in  authority  over  the  philanthropies  of  the  State. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  VISIT  TO  STIRLING  ASYLUM.* 

[By  Miss  JxClia  C.  Lathrop,  Chicago.'\'\ 

In  January,  1907,  I  visited  the  Stirling  asylum  at  Larbert,  Scotland, 
in  order  to  see  the  system  of  nursing  which  has  been  gradually  worked 
out  there  by  the  superintendent,  Dr.  George  M.  Eobertson.J 

On  my  arrival  I  was  given  the  keys  of  the  institution  and  during 
the  week  of  my  stay  I  went  in  and  out  of  all  the  wards  freely  at  what- 
ever hours  I  chose.  In  every  respect  I  was  given  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  service. 

For  some  years  the  reports  of  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  for 
Scotland  have  shown  an  increasing  employment  of  women  attendants 
for  men  patients  in  the  Scotch  institutions,  a  practice  widely  followed 
in  the  United  States  as  well.  In  additon  to  this  feature,  though  depend- 
ent on  it,  is  the  orignal  organization  of  the  entire  nursing  stafE,  or,  more 
strictly,  of  all  the  employes  who  come  in  contact  with  the  patients  in 
the  house.  This  general  organization  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  Its 
head  under  the  superintendent  is  a  graduate  of  a  general  hospital 
training  school.  Her  title  is  head  matron  and  she  has  general  control 
of  the  housekeeping  and  the  hiring  and  management  of  the  subordinate 
inside  employes  as  well  as  the  usual  supervision  of  patients,  attendants 
and  nurses.  Next  under  the  head  matron  is  a  group  of  assistant 
matrons,  who  with  two  exceptions  are  graduate  nurses  from  general 
hospitals.  The  matron  in  charge  of  the  laundry  and  the  matron  m 
charge  of  the  kitchen  for  the  preparing  and  serving  of  the  food  are 
graduates  of  schools  of  domestic  science.  The  matrons  who  are  gradu- 
ate nurses  are  in  charge  of  the  wards  and  the  patients,  nurses  or 
attendants  thereon.  Thus,  wherever  the  patient  is,  on  the  ward,  in  bed 
or  going  about  some  work,  employed  in  the  laundry  or  the  kitchen,  he  or 
she  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  person  of  special  training. 

In  direct  charge  of  the  patients,  under  the  graduate  nurse  assistant 
matrons,  is  a  full  corps  of  attendants,  men  and  women.     The  women 


♦Reprinted  by  permission,  in  the  August,  1908,  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
from  Journal  of  American  Medical  Association.  May  30.  1908. 

tMiss  Julia  C.  Lathroo  of  Hull- House,  Chicaeo,  for  some  years  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  as  such  has  become  interested  in  the  care  of  the  insane 
and  epileptic.  The  investigration  dealt  with  it  in  this  paper  was  made  last  spring:  during  a 
visit  to  Scotland. 

t  Dr.  Robertson  hassince  succeeded  Dr.  Clouston  as  head  of  the  Royal  Edinl)urg  Asylum, 
Morningside, 
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;itl(-'ii(l;iiU>  arc  ealk'd  Jiurses  in  contl■adit^tinctiou  to  the  men  attendants 
ami  they  outnumber  the  men  more  than  three  to  one.  The  assistant 
matrons  in  charge  of  the  wards  train  the  nurses  and  attendants  in  the 
actual  physical  care  of  the  patients,  especially  of  those  who  are  acutely 
or  violently  ill,  and  are  responsible  l)y  day  and  by  night  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  patients.  The  staff  physicians  and  the  matrons  give  lec- 
tures and  bedside  instruction  to  the  nurses  so  that  those  who  desire  io 
go  up  for  the  examination  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association  oi: 
Ori'at  Britain  and  Ireland  are  prepared  to  pass  it.  Two  3'ears'  training 
in  a  recognized  institution  for  the  treatment  of  mental  disorders  is 
required  before  a  nurse  can  take  the  examination. 

During  my  stay  at  Stirling  the  weekly  dance  occurred,  at  which  a 
nurse  who  had  just  passed  this  examination  was  called  forward  and  the 
fact  that  she  had  successfully  undei'gone  the  test  was  announced  to  the 
assembly  by  the  superintendent,  who  presented  her  with  the  badge  to 
which  she  was  entitled.  The  system  of  examination  by  the  Medico- 
Psychological  Association,  a  medical  body  ot"  national  character,  gives 
uniformity  and  dignity  to  the  certificate  as  "mental  nurse,"  while  it 
leaves  each  institution  free  as  to  the  details  of  training  its  own  staff. 
The  association  has  published  a  handbook  which  is  used  in  many  insti- 
tutions, including  those  of  Illinois. 

At  Stirling,  with  about  700  beds,  there  are  seven  graduate  nurses, 
tlie  matron,  the  night  superintendent  and  five  assistant  matrons.  The 
ratio  of  nurses  or  attendants  to  patients  is  one  to  five  in  the  hospitril 
and  one  to  ten  in  the  other  buildings.  The  night  corps  is  half  as  large 
as  the  day  corps.  One  of  the  assistant  matrons  is  detailed  as  night 
superintendent,  thus  securing  a  responsible  and  closely  supervised  night 
servi.'^e. 

As  to  this  ])lan  of  Dr.  Eobertsoii's,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote 
I'l'oiu  his  thirty-sixth  report,  as  follows  : 

The  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  this  asylum  has  proceeded  along 
the  same  lines  as  in  the  past.  The  object  has  been  persistently  kept  in  view 
of  hospitalizing  the  asylum  and  year  after  year  changes  have  been  effected 
whenever  possible,  by  which  old  and  objectionable  asylum  features  have 
disappeared  and  hospital  methods  have  taken  their  place.  Mechanical  re- 
straint has  been  abolished,  the  locking  up  of  patients  in  solitary  confinement, 
either  by  night  or  by  day,  has  been  discarded,  and  all  methods  of  manage- 
ment and  mechanical  or  structural  devices  which  were  suggestive  of  prisons 
have  been  given  up  or  done  away  with  if  possible.  All  features  which  were 
peculiar  to  asylums  have  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism,  and  unless  there 
were  good  reasons  for  their  retention  they  have  also  been  replaced  by  hos- 
pital methods,  which  have  in  all  instances  been  preferred.  By  the  persist- 
ent application  of  these  views  for  the  last  six  years,  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  asylum  has  been  changed.  Constant  personal  supervision  and  atten- 
tion has  taken  the  place  of  former  restrictions  to  prevent  the  patients  from 
indulging  in  insane  manifestations.  While  it  will  always  be  true  that  treat- 
ment in  an  asylum  will  be  based  on  compulsory  detention  and  on  the  exhibi- 
tion of  superior  force  if  necessary,  in  these  respects  it  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  ordinary  community, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  unfailing  tact  and  of  justice  tempered  by  a  sympa- 
thetic insight  into  the  failings  of  the  insane,  it  is  possible  to  govern  an 
asylum  with  almost  as  little  resort  to  force  and  with  as  few  outbreaks  of 
violent  l)ehavior  as  in  any  village  of  the  same  size. 
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In  carrying  out  these  ideals  the  medical  staff  of  the  asylum  has  been 
most  ably  seconded  by  the  matron  and  assistant  matrons.  The  head  of  the 
whole  nursing  staff  of  this  asylum,  i)oth  male  and  female  sides,  is  the 
matron,  as  is  the  case  in  all  our  large  general  hospitals,  and  this  arrange- 
ment has  also  been  adopted  at  Bangour  Village,  Edinburg,  and  at  King- 
seat  Asylum,  Aberdeen.  Miss  Jean  D.  S.  McGrigor  (Victoria  Infirmary, 
Glasgow),  who  discharges  the  duties  of  this  important  post  most  efficiently, 
is  a  certified  hospital  and  mental  nurse,  and  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  eight 
assistant  matrons,  who  are  well  educated  women  who  have  been  especially 
trained  for  their  duties.  The  night  superintendent  and  those  in  charge  of 
the  wards  by  day  are  all  certified  hospital  nurses,  while  the  kitchen  and 
laundry  superintendents  hold  certificates  from  schools  of  domestic  economy. 

The  creation  of  this  supervisory  staff  of  officials  has  been  one  of  the 
innovations  introduced  into  asylum  service  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  while  this  departure  was  adversely  criticised  by  some  when  orig- 
inally started,  it  has  gradually  worked  its  way  into  favor  by  its  obvious 
merits,  and  is  now  being  adopted  even  by  those  who  originally  objected  to 
it.  The  constant  presence  in  the  wards  among  the  patients,  both  male  and 
female,  of  these  highly  trained  women  of  good  social  position  has  been 
attended  by  the  most  beneficial  results,  liy  the  introduction  of  refinements 
and  increased  decorum,  and  by  the  diminution  of  forceful  methods  of  man- 
agement. There  has  also  resulted  a  tightening  up  of  discipline  such  as 
never  existed  under  the  former  regime,  when  the  responsible  head  of  a 
group  of  nurses  continued  on  terms  of  extreme  intimacy  with  her' subordi- 
nates, and  when,  selected  for  promotion  from  among  her  friends,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  them.  It  was  asking  too  much  of  average  human  beings 
to  expect  that  the  shortcomings  of  one's  most  intimate  friends  should  be 
.faithfully  reported,  and  when  this  was  the  keystone  of  a  system  of  discipline 
its  failure  was  inevitable. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  system  in  oper- 
ation here,  that  fourteen  of  our  assistant  matrons  have,  during  the  last  five 
years,  been  appointed  matrons  of  other  institutions,  and  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  be  able  to  record  that  two  English  asylums  selected  for  the  second 
time  assistant  matrons  from  this  asylum  to  fill  matronships  on  their  staffs, 
and  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  asked  for  ray  assistance  in  the 
selection  of  a  matron  for  South  Africa. 

Ill  an  earlier  report,  Dr.  Eobertson  says : 

It  is  recorded  that  ten  years  elapsed  before  official  approval  was  accorded 
to  Dr.  Connelly's  practice  of  non-restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
and  many  more  years  elapsed  before  this  great  reform  was  adopted  by  con- 
servative physicians  bound  to  old  asylum  traditions.  We  live  under  happier 
auspices,  for  after  a  probationary  period  of  less  than  three  years  has  the 
seal  of  official  approval  been  placed  on  the  developments  mentioned  above, 
and  the  impetus  has  also  been  given  to  the  more  extended  employment  of 
women  on  the  male  side  of  other  asylums,  since  their  introduction  as  a 
result  of  Dr.  Turnbull's  successful  pioneer  experiment  in  1896.  It  is  trying, 
however,  to  bear  with  misrepresentations,  for  example,  that  women  have 
been  employed  instead  of  men  because  their  wages  were  less.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  state  explicitly  that  this  was  not  regarded  as  a  reason  at  all 
for  their  employment  on  the  male  side  here.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
services  of  four  women  can  be  obtained  at  the  saihe  cost  as  those  of  only 
tliree  men,  and  one  woman  does  as  much  work  as  a  man  when  it  comes  to 
sick-nursing,  personal  attendance,  bed-making,  care  of  clothing,  and  house- 
hold duties  generally,  and  as  this  work  is  "natural  and  habitual"  to  her,  she 
probably  does  it  better.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  no  other  important 
advance  in  asylum  management  that  I  know  of  is  attended  by  a  diminution 
and  not  an  increase  in  expenditure.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  imagine  the 
public  will  regard  this  feature  of  the  system  with  serious  disapproval,  if 
in  other  respects  it  is  satisfactory.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that 
the  saving  effected  here  by  the  system  was  put  to  immediate  use,  and  enabled 
us,  without  adding  to  our  wages  bill,  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  our  night 
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staff.  This  accession  of  strength  enables  us  to  abolish  altogether  that 
"baneful"  and  unmedical  practice  to  which  his  majesty's  commissioner  has 
referred,  of  habitually  locking  up  patients  at  night  in  single  rooms  like 
prisoners — patients  who  were  placed  in  our  hands  for  care  and  supervision 
and  for  treatment  of  a  disease,  and  who,  for  want  of  an  adequate  staff,  re- 
quired to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  ten  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four. 

Dr.  Robertson's  suggestions  as  to  offering  inducements  for  securing 
the  best  quality  of  employes  are  also  interesting  and  suggestive.  Regard- 
ing pensions  for  long  service,  his  thirty-sixth  report  says : 

The  backbone  of  the  asylum  service  consists  of  the  attendants  and  nurses, 
who  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  patients,  and  who  have  ultimately 
to  give  practical  effect  to  every  measure  designed  for  the  welfare  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patients.  The  demands  continually  made  on  the  self-denial 
and  the  intelligence  of  mental  nurses  and  attendants  are  infinitely  greater 
than  ordinarily  occur  in  the  practice  of  hospital  or  sick  nursing,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  very  best  material  in  the  country  should  be  attracted  to 
the  asylum  service.  Very  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  respect 
in  my  own  experience  and  it  is  continuing  to  take  place,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  progress,  and  every  measure  that  ameliorates  the  condition  of 
asylum  nurses  and  attendants  receives  careful  consideration.  Numbers  enter 
the  asylum  service  and  leave  again  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  be  val- 
uable, and  it  is  believed  by  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  that  longer  service 
would  be  obtained  were  pensions  legalized  by  statute  for  long  service  in 
district  asylums,  as  is  the  case  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

Another  expedient  employed  at  Stirling  and  in  other  Scotch  asylums 
for  improving  the  service  is  to  provide  cottages  and  gardens  for  mar- 
ried employes,  so  that  by  these  additions  to  their  wages  they  can  suitably 
maintain  their  families. 

Again,  a  separate  nurses*  home  for  assistant  matrons  and  wome;i 
nurses  was  in  process  of  erection  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson's report  says  as  to  its  effect: 

When  this  is  occupied,  our  asylum  nurses  will  be  as  well  off,  so  far  as 
their  comforts  are  concerned,  as  the  best  provided-for  hospital  nurses.  It 
is  hoped  by  supplying  these  privileges,  and  thus  meeting  the  wants  of 
nurses,  that  the  asylum  will  attract  as  good  a  class  of  applicants  as  our 
general  hospitals,  and  that  the  best  material  will  be  available  for  the  service 
that  makes  most  demands  on  its  practitioners.  If  in  the  future  the  asylum 
does  not  get  its  share  of  the  personnel  desired,  it  will  not  be  owing  to  the 
conditions  of  service  but  solely  to  a  preference  being  given  to  sick  nursing 
as  compared  with  mental  nursing. 

At  first  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Dr.  Robertson  obtained 
suitably  trained  nurses  to  act  as  assistant  matrons.  He  tried  in  vain 
at  Glasgow,  Edinburg  and  London,  but  no  one  would  come.  Finally,  by 
persistent  efforts,  he  made  a  beginning  because  of  friendly  relations 
with  Edinburgh.  The  training  has  proved  so  good  for  matrons  of  other 
institutions  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  twenty-one  assistant  matrons 
had  been  taken  from  Stirling  as  head  matrons  for  other  institutions. 
The  effect  of  the  good  appointments  thus  secured  has  brought  many 
applicants  to  Stirling,  and  the  pick  of  the  best  nurses. 

The  employment  of  women  nurses  on  men's  wards  is  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  this  asylmn.  Some  years  ago  it  was  begun  con- 
servatively with   one  or  two   women   in  the  male  wards   by    day;   the 
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number  has  steadily  increased  until  about  one-half  of  the  nurses  in  the 
male  wards  are  women,  and  the  sick  Avards  are  in  charge  of  women 
nurses  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Another  valuable  feature  is  described  in  the  words  of  the  report  of 
the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  for  1903 : 

The  disuse  of  single  rooms,  either  by  day  or  by  night  for  the  seclusion  of 
noisy,  restless  or  troublesome  patients,  and  the  absence  of  all  forms  of  re- 
straint or  seclusion. 

The  Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  in  a  report  of  a  visit  of  inspection, 
makes  the  following  statement  regarding  night  supervision : 

The  night  supervision  of  the  patients  continues  to  receive  the  prominent 
attention  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports.  There  are 
in  all  twenty  night  attendants,  ten  on  each  side  of  the  asylum.  This  gives 
a  proportion  of  one  night  attendant  to  33.7  patients.  As  to  the  benefit  of 
such  an  extended  night  supervision  on  the  mental  health,  habits  and  welfare 
of  the  insane  in  asylums  there  is  now,  fortunately,  ample  testimony;  but 
in  an  asylum  where  the  baneful  method  of  locking  up  excited  cases  in  single 
rooms  during  the  night  has  been  discarded,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  necessity  of  this  numerically  strong  night  staff.  The  close  attention  of 
the  night  attendants  to  their  duties  is  secured  by  the  appointment  of  a  lady 
superintendent  who  supervises  both  the  male  and  the  female  sides  of  the 
institution  during  the  night. 

Many  patients  are  brought  to  the  asylum  by  nurses  or  attendants 
sent  out  from  the  asylum  for  this  purpose.  While  this  practice  is  not 
compulsory,  it  is  found  to  work  well,  and  the  escort  of  a  nurse  rather 
than  an  officer  of  the  law  certainly  aids  the  hospital  impression.  The 
newly  arrived  patient  is  received  by  the  staff  physician  and  put  to  bed 
in  the  hospital  as  a  sick  person.  If  the  case  ultimately  proves  to  be 
chronic  the  patient  is  carefully  re-educated  in  personal  care  and  habits, 
and  the  laborious  patience  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  and  attendants 
necessary  to  this  end  is  well  repaid  by  the  notably  clean  appearance 
of  the  patients  and  by  the  absence  of  those  hopelessly  foul  wards  which 
are  usually  to  be  found  somewhere  in  the  ordinary  institution. 

A  violence  book  is  kept  at  Stirling.  In  explanation  of  this  Dr.  Eob- 
ertson  says  that  three-quarters  of  the  excitement  of  patients  could  be 
avoided  by  tact;  that  when  one  tries  to  get  at  the  history  of  an  attack 
or  violent  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  this  history  omits  the 
real  cause.  It  begins  with  a  blow  given  by  the  patient,  for  example,  and 
much  shrewdness  is  required  to  learn  what  irritation  or  provocation 
preceded  that  blow.  The  violence  book  proves  doubly  useful  to  record 
facts  and  to  show  accurately  under  what  nurses  the  black  eye  and  the 
bruise  are  most  frequenj:.  When  a  number  of  cases  of  violence  are  thus 
recorded  as  occurring  under  one  nurse  or  attendant,  they  must,  even  if 
accompanied  by  explanation,  discredit  that  nurse  or  attendant,  and  as 
patients  cannot  be  heard  as  accredited  witnesses  in  their  own  behalf,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  a  superintendent  to  discharge  summarily  a  nurse 
or  attendant  on  whom  suspicion  rests.  A  discharge  on  suspicion  had 
just  been  made  at  the  time  of  our  conversation.  The  record  contained 
in  this  violence  book  has  proved  so  valuable  at  Stirling  that  the  Lunacy 
Commission  has  directed  the  use  of  such  a  book  in  each  of  the  Scotch 
asylums. 

—13  C 
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The  atlll;^o}Jllul•e  uT  liuiiicly  eoiul'ort  at  the  Stirling  asylum  was  espe- 
cially noticeable.  I  recall  a  young  slip  of  a  nurse,  of  the  attendant 
class  according  to  our  nomenclature,  perched  at  the  head  of  a  bed 
occupied  by  a  patient,  a  big,  elderly  man,  who  was  restless  and  always 
wanted  to  prowl  about.  The  nurse  had  slipped  one  hand  through  his 
arm  to  keep  him  in  bed,  while  with  the  other  hand  she  was  playing 
checkers  with  another  patient  Just  emerging  from  a  state  of  silent 
indifference  and  beginning  to  show  an  interest  in  his  surroundings.  The 
strength  of  that  kindly  hand  was  quite  as  effective  as  any  one  of  the 
many  systems  of  bed  restraint  which  I  have  observed  in  use  in  various 
institutions,  and  the  training  of  the  assistant  herself  in  dealing  with 
the  patients  as  human  beings  was  going  on  at  the  same  time.  It  was  the 
attitude  of  a  mother  wath  a  household  of  children,  perfectly  direct, 
simple  and  effective — the  attention  of  the  nurse,  order,  entertainment 
— all  equally  important  and  all  secured  by  'that  method  of  apparently 
doing  several  things  at  once  which  every  mother  who  cares  for  her  own 
children  learns  by  daily  practice. 

Again,  when  one  saw  a  procession  of  old  men  going  out  l^eyond  the 
gates  to  w'alk  along  the  road,  the  most  helpless  led  and  encouraged  by 
their  smiling,  rosy  young  nurses,  one  had  again  the  comfortable  feeling 
that  these  children  of  a  larger  growth  were  getting  just  what  they 
needed. 

Women  in  a  state  of  acute  excitement  are  frequently  seen  treated  with 
complete  bed  restraint.  Such  patients  were  under  the  care  of  nurses 
at  night,  in  small  rooms  with  doors  wide  open  and  locks  taken  out ;  the 
patients  were  noisy  and  restless  part  of  the  time,  but  gradually  quieted 
down  under  the  tactful  management  of  the  night  nurses,  who  used  the 
same  soothing  care  that  a  sick  nurse  uses. 

That  inevitable  occupation  of  floor  scrubl)iug,  in  which  one  usually 
sees  crisply  dressed  nurses  standing  about  and  directing  the  kneeling 
patients,  here  was  conducted  differently.  The  scrubbing  was  done  and 
well  done,  but  it  was  by  the  attendants  or  nurses  and  patients  together 
scrubbing  side  by  side,  which  means  a  radical  difference  of  relationship 
throughout.  It  meant  that  the  scrubbing  was  not  regarded  merely  as  a 
task,  but  as  a  part  of  the  "re-education"  of  a  patient.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  not  amiss  to  recall  that  some  time  ago  a  young  nurse  from  i\ 
celebrated  Swiss  hospital  for  the  insane  came  to  this  country  in  charge 
of  a  private  patient.  After  she  was  no  longer  needed  by  her  patient 
she  decided  to  see  something  of  American  institutions  before  returning 
to  her  home,  and  accordingly  took  a  place  in  an  American  hospital.  She 
said  afterward : 

It  is  very  different  from  Dr.  Forel's  hospital;  here  the  nurses  are  so 
fine,  they  are  dressed  so  nicely,  they  are  so  above  the  patients,  they  don't 
play  with  the  patients;  here  we  know  exactly  when  the  doctors  will  come, 
once  or  twice  a  day.  There,  the  doctors  comes  very  often,  we  never  can 
tell  when,  and  always  if  we  are  not  with  the  patients  they  say,  'Why  are  you 
not  playing  with  the  patients?'  There  the  attendant  must  do  the  disagree- 
able work  and  the  patients,  they  do  the  pleasant  work;  but  here,  the  patients, 
they  do  the  disagreeable  and  hard  work  and  the  attendants  do  the  nice  and 
easy  work. 
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Uuquestionably  the  usual  relation  of  the  so-called  nurse  and  the  so- 
called  patient  in  most  institutions  for  the  insane  gives  any  intelligent 
observer  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  topsy-turvy  house.  There  seems  to 
be  no  better  way  to  restore  the  true  relation  of  patient  and  nurse  than 
to  establisli  under  adequate  medical  supervision  a  system  of  true  nurs- 
ing which  shall  direct  every  act  of  the  day  and  of  the  night,  sleeping, 
eating,  working  and  recreation  alike  to  one  primary  object,  the  improve- 
ment and  care  of  the  patients.  Incontrovertible  as  is  this  proposition 
in  theory,  the  actual  working  hypothesis  is  too  often  the  reverse — to  get 
the  work  of  the  institution,  the  feeding,  the  scrubbing,  the  exercise,  all 
done  in  an  abstract  M'ay  for  a  lump  sum  of  humanity  by  a  lump  expendi- 
ture of  energy  to  result  in  the  lowest  possil^le  cost  per  capita. 

Dr.  Eobertson  is  on  the  staff  of  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh 
University  and  gives  his  lectures  at  the  Stirling  Asylum,  which  is  an 
hour  distant  by  train  from  Edinburgh.  The  regiilar  medical  stafE  con- 
sists of  two  physicians,  the  pathologist,  and  the  unsalaried  assistant  or 
interne;  but  in  summer  a  number  of  internes  are  taken  during  the 
vacation  terms  of  the  schools.  Then  every  patient  in  the  asylum  is  care- 
fully re-examined,  all  the  usual  tests  l>eing  made  so  that  all  the  patients, 
even  the  most  uninteresting  chronic  type,  have  the  benefit  yearly  of  an 
intelligent  re-examination  of  their  cases — a  benefit  conferred  on  the 
patient  incidental  to  the  proper  training  of  students  of  medicine,  it 
should  be  noted.  The  work  of  a  pathologic  laboratory  is  enthusiastically 
carried  on  here  by  a  trained  pathologist  and  assistant.  There  is  ■\ 
close  relation  between  the  laboratory  of  the  institution  and  the  central 
laboratory  maintained  by  all  the  asylums  jointly  and  located  at  Edin- 
biirgh . 

In  regard  to  the  system  of  trained  nurses  in  direct  supervision  of 
patients  night  and  day,  it  is  plain  that  the  larger  the  institution  the  more 
does  this  system  afford  a  safeguard  to  the  superintendent  and  to  the 
welfare  of  his  patients.  There  are  some  admirable  efforts  to  install 
such  service  in  this  country,  and  wherever  the  service  is  incomplete  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  cause  probably  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  institutions 
to  pay  what  nurses  of  the  highest  grade  can  earn  outside.  Indeed,  this 
system  in  America  would  not  result  in  a  direct  saving  of  money,  but  in 
an  increase  of  cost,  since  the  usual  pay  of  trained  nurses  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  less  than  half  that  ordinarily  paid  in  the  United  States.  In  in 
examination  of  the  relative  cost  of  maintaining  Stirling  and  the  average 
Illinois  institution,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table  that  the 
cost  of  salaries  and  wages  in  Stirling  is  only  53  per  cent  of  the  sum 
paid  for  the  same  item  in  Illinois.  At  Stirling  the  assistant  matrons 
receive  from  $25.00  to  $50.00  per  year  less  than  do  the  men  head 
attendants. 
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Table  Showing  Classified  Average  Gross  Cost  Per  Capita*  Per  Annum 
of  the  Six  Illinois  State  Insane  Hospitals,  Compared  with  the  Cost 
of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Stirling,  Scotland. 


Items. 

CD 

o 

a 

Stirling,  1906. 

Illinois  in  ex- 
cess. 

V 

a 

Si  . 
a  <» 
.~.  ai 

li  4> 

'S  " 

So 

a  M 

Salaries  and  wages 

$-.8  7fi 

44  69 

9  72 

9  87 

10  9.5 

1  90 

1  19 

00 

00 

13  91 

$38  8*i 
52  64 
8  12 
7  74 
12  17 
2  15 

1  31 
9.5i 

2  46 
00 

$20  40 

53 

P'oori 

$7  95 

18 

Clothing 

■■  i  60 
2  13 

20 

Householfi  furniture,  etc 

27 

Fuel,  light  and  water 

1  22 
25 
12 

11 

Hospital  (medical) 

13 

Laundry 

10 

Pees,  taxes,  etc 

Tobacco 

Grouped  not  comparable  

"■•■: ::::::■■■ 

Total 

$134  50 
51 

Less  .51  cents  for  the  fractional  difference  in 
comparing  U.  S.  money  with  foreign  money 

Total  gross  per  capita 

$150  99 

$133  99 

*Because  of  a  refund  to  the  State  made  for  clothing  and  incidentals  under  the  law  in  effect 
when  this  table  was  prepared,  the  term  "gross  cost  per  capita"  is  used.  It  represents  actual 
cost,  however. 

In  private  practice  the  nurse  in  Great  Britain  receives  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  pay  received  in  the  United  States;  hence  a  nurse  can  be 
secured  for  institution  positions  at  much  lower  rate  there  than  here. 
Thus  the  system  will  cost  more  here  proportionately  than  in  Scotland ; 
but  if  it  is  valuable  for  the  patients,  the  public  will  justify  the  expense 
whenever  it  can  be  inaugurated. 

As  an  authoritative  corroboration  of  my  own  impression  of  the  Stil- 
ling system  of  nursing  supervision,  I  am  pleased  to  quote  Dr.  Owen 
Copp,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Insanity  if 

The  quality  of  these  matrons  is  worthy  of  attention.  They  are  all  high- 
class  women,  refined,  educated,  graduates  of  general  hospitals  for  nurses, 
or  otherwise  trained  in  their  duties.  They  are  correspondingly  well  com- 
pensated, and  move  on  the  plane  of  officers,  though  in  touch  with  every 
patient  and  employe.  Their  elevating  and  leavening  influence  over  the  lower 
and  usually  weaker  ranks  seems  to  me  invaluable. 

Doubtless  some  part  of  the  excellent  administration  of  Stirling  should 
be  credited  to  two  features  not  easily  secured  in  institutions  already  in 
operation.  One  point  is  the  character  of  the  buildings,  which  are  one 
and  two  stories  high  and  are  admirably  planned,  the  hospital  building 
in  particular  having  a  combination  of  the  best  hospital  features  and 
simple,  home  like  comfort  especially  needful  in  an  institution  for  the 
insane. 

The  other  point  is  that  Stirling  is  a  small  institution,  judged  by  our 
giantesque  standards.  There  are  usually  a  considerable  number  of 
patients  at  home  temporarily,  but  the  number  of  patients  in  the  house 
is  about  700,  and  counting  all  those  on  parole,  the  population  for  which 
the  superintendent  is  responsible  is  less  than  1,000  souls.     It  is  a  pri- 

fAm.  Jour.  Insan.,  1904-5,  1x1,  No.  4,  p.  55. 
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mary  proposition,  recognized  by  all  anthorities,  that  nothing  can  out- 
weigh the  advantage  to  an  institution  of  being  small  enough  so  tint 
the  superintendent  himself  can  know  the  patients  personally,  and  what 
is  even  more  important,  can  know  personally  all  his  employes  of  what- 
ever class. 

The  insane  population  of  Scotland — more  than  16,000  in  number — 
is  housed  in  institutions  not  one  of  which  has  more  than  1,000  beds.  It 
is  significant  that,  notwithstanding  the  steady  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  insane  in  that  country,  there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  to  enlarge  the 
existing  institutions.  New  district  asylums  of  about  the  same  capacity 
are  built  as  occasion  demands.  Evidently  the  Scotch  have  always  known 
what  we  are  gradually  discovering — that  the  large  institution  is  not 
necessarily  more  economical  and  that  it  has  no  other  claim  to  con- 
sideration. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Scotch  care  of  the  insane  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  present  general  plan  and  has  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  complete  in  the  world.  Every  feature  of  modern 
scientific  and  humanitarian  work  may  be  found  exemplified  there  with 
the  exception  of  highly  organized  university  clinic  hospitals.  Undoubt- 
edly the  best  commitment  service  in  the  world  is  that  of  Glasgow.  The 
central  pathologic  laboratory  is  a  center  of  study,  and  the  care  of  early 
cases  in  general  hospitals,  long  urged  by  Sir  John  Sibbald,  is  making 
headway,  while  the  mixed  asylum  and  the  lioarding-out  for  chronic 
cases  are  of  acknowledged  excellence. 

The  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  consisting  of  three  unpaid  and  two 
paid  commissioners,  has  general  charge  of  the  insane,  with  powers  to 
which  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Insanity  are  analogous. 
Each  unendowed  institution  is  supported  by  a  tax  levied  on  the  district 
it  serves  and  is  managed  by  a  volunteer  board  of  local  trustees. 

It  is  aside  from  my  subject  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  insanity  laws  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  said  in  fairness  that 
the  more  closely  the  Scotch  organization  and  the  Scotch  law  are  scru- 
tinized, the  more  it  is  seen  that  the  reason  for  their  success  lies  in  the 
fact  that  for  half  a  century  the  system  has  been  in  charge  of  high- 
minded,  competent  people,  absolutely  unhampered  by  any  sort  of  politi- 
cal control,  and  that  these  people  have  been  enlisted  in  J;he  public  service 
of  caring  for  the  insane  because  they  knew  they  would  be  unhampered 
by  political  control.  Of  the  results  which  can  be  thus  obtained  Stirling 
Asylum  is  an  inspiring  example. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


NEW  PUBLIC  CHARITY  EPOCH  IX  ILLINOIS. 

[Read  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
Training  School  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  June  19,  1908,  Ihy  William  C, 
Graves.  Executive  Officer  State  Board  of  Charities.^ 

Dr.  Carriel,  Miss  Poston,  Mmihers  of  the  Training  School  Graduating 
Class,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — So  much  has  been  written  and  said 
— good  and  bad — about  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  that  conflicting  opinions  exist  regarding  not  merely 
the  board,  but  the  great  State  service  over  which  it  has  moral  supervision. 
Those  people  who  know  the  truth,  when  sifted  from  the  blinding  chatf 
of  politics,  applaud  the  board  for  pioneer  work  in  helping  to  bring  about 
a  new  epoch  of  advancement  in  our  public  charity  equipment  and  service. 
Those  who  are  blinded  by  the  flurries  of  political  chaff  wonder  whether 
it  is  true,  or  even  believe,  that  the  board  of  charities  is  made  up  of 
negligent  persons,  icho  stand  hg  and  smile  as  horror  upon'  horror  is 
/lerf/efrated  hg  gou — repeated-  bg  gou,  ivho  sit  before  me  tonight,  and  hg 
gour  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  State  service  in  other  institatioii^.  You 
know  the  truth  about  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  You  know 
that  this  institution,  not  by  any  means  perfect,  l)ut  not  satisfied  to  stand 
still,  is  progressing,  day  by  dav,  as  its  educational  methods  and  its  funds 
will  permit,  toward  a  l)etter  equipment  and  service.  You  know,  also, 
to  cite  a  specific  case,  that  the  published  story  that  William  ^lenezes 
was  brutally  treated  here  in  this  hospital  is  utterly,  and  to  you  and  to 
me,  ridiculously,  false.  So  I  could  go  on  and  cite  "horror'^  after  'Tiorror" 
here  and  in  other  State  charitable  institutions  that,  when  investigated, 
amount  to  nothing.  I  lack  time,  you  lack  patience  to  listen  to  such  a 
recital.  The  truth  is,  each  institution  is  not  perfect,  realizes  its  short- 
comings, and  is  forging  ahead,  during  a  grand  epoch  of  advancement. 
just  as  this  institution  is.  and  with  like  handicaps. 

NATURAL  OPrOSITlOX  TO  PROGEESS. 

But  let  us  study  this  matter  a  little  here  together  tonight.  It  is 
vital  to  Tis,  for  we  are  stewards  answerable  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 
Wo  know  that  all  growth  requires  force.  Force,  when  used,  meets 
opposition.  We  know  that.  If  the  growth  be  of  a  plant,  force  is 
required   to   crowd   and   shove   it   u))   through   and   down   into   and   out 
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into  the  opposing  earth.  If  the  growth  is  of  some  movement  to 
improve  the  condition  of  human  beings,  opposition  comes  from  those 
who  are  to  lose,  because  of  dislionesty  or  incapacity,  as  individuals, 
or  who  imagine  the}'  will  lose,  on  account  of  the  new  order  sought  to  be 
established. 

Sometimes  these  movements  are  accompanied  by  savage  brute  force. 
Witness  the  French  Eevolution,  with  the  chop,  chop,  chop  of  its  guillo- 
tine. Witness  our  American  Revolution,  which  tore  us  from  England 
and  floated  our  ship  of  state,  on  a  sea  of  patriots'  blood,  into  the  harbor 
of  national  independence.  Witness,  further,  our  American  Civil  War. 
It  blew  the  shackles  from  the  l)lack  man  by  grape  and  canister,  which, 
in  such  service,  soaked  the  land  of  the  south  with  the  life  blood  of 
thousands  of  brothers.     Such  revolutions  are  horrible  necessities. 

But  there  are  peaceful  revolutions.  Evolution,  perhaps,  is  a  better 
term.  Force  develops  them  too.  That  force  is  expressed  in  education 
and  persuasion.  Such  epochs  come  in  all  commonwealths.  I  believe 
they  are  ordained  by  the  Creator.  The  coming  of  such  periods  does 
not  necessarily  cast  reflection  upon  those  who  maintained  honestly 
to  the  best  of  their  understandings  and  opportunities  the  old  order  of 
things.  However,  human  nature  is  sensitive.  When  the  force  that 
shoves  and  jostles  a  new  order  of  things  into  being  begins  to  apply 
itself,  it  meets  opposition,  just  as  the  tree  does  in  its  struggle  to  rise 
into  the  sunlight  and  grow,  bloom  and  bear  fruit  for  many  to  eat.  This 
is  equally  true  of  the  new  order  by  education  and  persuasion  and  of 
tlie  new  order  by  bloodshed. 

During  tlie  last  few  years  one  of  these  l)loodless  evolutions  has  lieen 
under  way  elevating  our  State  charitalile  institutions  to  a  modern  level 
of-  efficient  service  and  equipment.  If  the  inevitable  opposition  to 
this  movement,  from  persons  who  could  not  or  would  not  understand, 
had  not  taken  an  attitude  requiring  sharp  and  decisive  explosions  of 
energy  to  overcome  it,  the  entire  trick  would  have  been  turned  without 
so  much  as  one  harsh  word.  The  Governor  of  Illinois  and  his  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  in  this  service,  had  no  enmity  toward  any 
individual.  Their  desire  was  to  improve  buildings  and  equipment  and 
the  system  of  caring  for  and  curing  and  preventing  the  growth  of  the 
great,  wretched  defective  and  dependent  classes  of  our  population.  But, 
as  the  result  of  what  we  consider  unwarranted  opposition,  it  became 
necessary  to  jostle  and  to  shove.  Many  harsh,  harmful,  false  words 
have  been  spoken  during  this  stiffening  of  muscles.  There  promises 
to  be  much  more  plain  talk  on  l)oth  sides,  especially  in  the  drum-beat- 
ing and  cymlial-clashing  of  a  political  campaign.  But,  words  or  no 
words,  tlie  evolution  in  our  public  charity  service  is  now  near  its  com- 
])letion  so  far  as  fundamentals  go.  Only  one  such  step  remains  to  be 
taken.  Already  there  is  well  under  way  the  physical  rehabilitation  of 
our  institutions,  some  of  which  presented  two  years  ago  a  condition  of 
partial  wreckage  and  inadequacy  in  various  ways,  due  to  a  dozen  years 
of  politics  of  the  bad  sort  practiced  by  both  political  parties.  Today 
the  system  of  medical  and  nursing  sen'ice  for  mental  defectives  is  equal 
to  any  like  system  anywhere.     Tlie  one  big  step  which  remains  to  be 
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taken  is  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of  administration  for  the 
seventeen  State  charitable  institutions  looking  to  a  coordination  and 
greater  economy.  We  have  just  come  out  of  a  giant's  struggle  over  this 
question,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
whose  abolition  was  sought.  That  was  the  grand  mistake  of  the  op- 
ponents of  our  progressive  board — to  try  to  eliminate  supervision  by 
disinterested  persons.  Next  winter,  having  in  the  meantime  received 
additional  counsel  from  the  best  informed  men,  we  shall  submit  recom- 
mendations for  a  modern,  well-balanced  system  of  administration  em- 
bracing the  efficient  points  of  diverse  systems  in  use  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  result  of  all  this  work,  already  in  evidence,  is  assured,  even 
to  the  final  step  yet  to  be  taken,  because  the  men  and  women  supplying 
the  force  for  the  upward  movement  are  earnest  in  their  purpose,  honest 
in  their  motive,  and  intelligent  in  their  method,  and  because  they  are 
applying  the  force  for  better  things  at  the  moment  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  ready  these  many  years  gone,  stand 
like  a  solid  wall  of  support  for  improved  equipment  and  service.  Look 
out  for  men  and  women  who  are  in  earnest!  They  achieve!  Sooner 
or  later  the  few  who  asperse  the  motives  of  the  Board  of  Charities  will 
praise  them;  those  who  belittle  their  intelligence  will  commend  it.  The 
whole  mo<vement  is  the  old,  old  story  of  "history  repeating  itself — of 
force  applied  in  a  just  cause,  opposition,  success! 

ACORN  AND  THE  OAK. 

Tlie  public  charity  service  of  our  State  can  be  likened  to  a  giant 
oak.  Oak  trees  grow  slowly  from  acorns.  Let  me  discuss  only  that 
gnarled  branch  of  our  service  which  deals  with  the  insane.  Before 
the  early  Greeks  and  Egyptians  began  giving  water  treatment  to  the 
insane,  and  before  Jesus  began  casting  out  devils,  insane  persons,  gen- 
erally speaking,  were  driven  out  of  their  homes,  dnven  out  by  their 
kin,  into  the  streets.  There  they  were  pelted  with  stones  and  sticks 
hurled  by  the  mob.  They  fled  from  the  home  village  into  the  country. 
Here  they  dwelt  in  caves  and  hollow  trees,  living  like  wild  animals, 
"possessed  of  devils,"  the  people  believed.  During  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  scientific  methods  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  were  forgotten, 
horrible  brutalities,  even  death  itself,  were  visited  upon  the  insane. 
Gradually  these  unfortunate  creatures  were  gathered  in  prison.  Con- 
vict guards  beat  them  with  whips  and  clubs  when  they  became  noisy 
and  violent.  Then  the  insane  were  collected  in  abandoned  monastaries. 
Priests  by  exorcism  tried  to  expel  the  evil  spirits  that  were  supposed 
to  cause  violent  and  destnictive  insanity.  Gradually  the  insane  were 
given  the  rudiments  of  hospital  treatment,  but  chains  and  horrible 
beatings  still  were  employed,  sometimes  for  the  amusement  of  specta- 
tors. Finally  Pinel  in  France,  Tuke  in  England,  Jacobs  in  Germany 
and  Rush  in  America  began  the  pioneer  work  that  has  resulted  in 
hospital  care  for  the  insane  as  against  the  custodial  idea.  At  last  the 
acorn  had  sprouted  again,  as  it  did  centuries  before,  and  began  to 
crowd  and  jostle  its  way  through  the  earth  of  ignorance  and  brutality 
toward  the  sunlight  of  skilled,  humane,  curative  care. 
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In  this  service  were  two  famous  women — Elizabeth  Frye,  abroad,  and 
Dorothy  Dix,  in  America  and  abroad.  They  not  merely  worked  for  a 
satisfactory  medical  administration,  but  for  nursing  service,  on  the 
ground  that  insane  persons  are  not  mad  animals,  to  be  chained  and 
beaten,  but  are  physically  sick  of  a  disease  which,  in  the  early  stages 
of  many  of  its  forms,  is  curable. 

DOROTHY  DIX  IN  MORGAN  COUNTY. 

When  Dorothy  Dix,  in  the  course  of  her  inspections  of  almshouses  and 
family  care  of  the  insane,  reached  Illinois,  she  found  conditions  that 
were  horrible  indeed.  In  her  memorial  to  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly, in  1847,  she  cited  instances.     Speaking  of  one  she  said : 

"There  is  at  this  time  in  Morgan  county  a  man  who  has  been  furiously 
mad,  most  of  the  time,  for  many  years.  Since  he  became  insane  he  has 
been  supported  at  large  expense  by  the  county.  His  sister  and  brother-in- 
law  have  charge  of  him.  A  county  officer  writes  to  me  concerning  this  poor 
creature  as  follows:  'Fanning  is  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  being  kept 
more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  human  being.'  I  have,  together  with  several 
citizens  of  Jacksonville,  visited  this  maniac.  Those  who  are  paid  by  the 
county  for  taking  charge  of  him  seemed  to  me  to  err  through  incapacity 
and  entire  ignorance  how  to  control  him,  rather  than  through  wilful  negle3t 
and  inhumanity.  His  sister  said  to  me:  'He  is  a  sight  of  trouble  and  cost 
a  dreadful  deal,  but  we  had  rather  take  care  of  him  than  leave  him  to 
strangers,  because  we  are  kinder  and  treat  him  better  than  they  would.' 
Now,  for  the  comfort,  the  situation,  the  treatment  of  this  unoffending  man 
who,  before  the  accident  which  induced  insanity,  was  characterized,  as  is 
testified  by  those  who  knew  him,  for  intelligence,  industry  and  correct 
habits. 

"It  was  an  intensely  hot  day  last  summer  when  I  visited  Fanning.  He 
was  confined  in  a  roof  pen,  which  enclosed  an  area  of  about  eight  feet  by 
eight,  probably  a  few  inches  over.  The  interstices  between  the  unhewn  logs 
freely  admitted  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  then,  as  they  now  afford 
admission  to  the  frequent  rains,  the  driving  snow  and  the  pinching  frost. 
He  was  without  bed  and  without  clothing;  his  food,  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
was  passed  through  a  space  between  the  logs;  'no  better,'  said  a  neighbor, 
'than  the  hogs  are  fed.' 

"Some  sort  of  coarse  bed  clothing  and  garments  at  times  were  supplied, 
but  usually  not.  His  feet  had  been  frozen  auu  had  perished.  Upon  the 
shapeless  stumps  he  could,  aided  by  some  motion  of  his  shouic.ers,  raise  his 
body  partially  against  the  side  of  the  pen.  This  wretched  place  was  cleaned 
'once  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight'  in  mild  weather;  not  so  in  the  wet,  cold, 
wintry  season.  I  was  told  that  when  the  pen  was  opened  for  this  purpose 
the  help  of  neighbors  was  requisite.  'We  have  men  called,  and  they  go  in 
and  tie  him  strongly  with  ropes,  and  get  him  out  on  the  ground,  and  then 
they  clean  the  place  and  him  by  throwing  over  pails  of  water.'  Of  course, 
no  fire  is  here  introduced  in  cold  winter  weatner;  but  a  singular  expedient 
has  been  adopted,  as  horrible  as  it  is  singular.  Beneath  the  pen  is  exca- 
vated a  pit,  about  six  feet  deep  and  six  on  either  side.  This  dreary,  ghastly 
place  is  entered  through  a  trap  door,  neither  light,  heat  nor  ventilation 
there.  But  there  is  to  be  found  a  pining,  desolate,  suffering  maniac,  whose 
piteous  groans  and  frantic  cries  would  move  to  pity  the  hardest  heart. 

"Gentlemen,  as  you  read  this  terrible  narrative — and  if  you  choose  may 
visit  the  miserable  subject  of  it — place  yourselves  for  a  few  dreadful  mo- 
ments in  his  situation.  Realize,  if  you  can,  some  portion,  it  needs  will  be  a 
small  part,  of  his  sufferings.  Consider  that  these  are  spread  over  years 
gone  by  and  may  drag  through  years  to  come,  if  no  hospital  unfolds  its 
portals  to  receive  and  give  relief  for  such  deep  distress.  The  Saviour,  whose 
disciples  we  profess  to  be,  left  one  simple,  infallible  rule,  as  a  direction  of 
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the  acts  of  man  to  his  fellow  man,  viz:  'As  ye  would  that  man  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  I  have  laid  before  you  one  case,  yet  not 
revealing  half  its  horrors.  It  varies  but  very  little  from  many  I  could 
adduce,  the  list  of  which  other  persons  can  extend,  both  here  and  abroad. 

"But  one  effective  remedy  for  these  woes  is  presented.  It  can  only  be 
found  in  a  well  established,  skillfully  conducted  hospital." 

As  the  result  of  Doroth_y  Dix's  appeal,  bristling  with  real  liorrors, 
this  noble  institution  in  Jacksonville,  the  Central  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  was  established.  You  see  the  i)ul)lie  charity  oak  was  taking 
firm  root  in  Illinois. 


Blirni    OF    TIIK    STATE    BOARD    OF    CMlAiaTlES. 

i'^roni  1847  to  1870  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  the 
only  State  institution  devoted  to  the  care  of  that  unfortunate  class. 
In  1869  the  second  step  in  working  out  the  problem  of  State  care  was 
taken.  This  was  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of 
Pulilic  Charities.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  this  board.  State  cliaritalile 
institutions  (for  there  were  institutions  for  the  care  of  others  than  the 
insane)  worked  separately.  There  was  no  endeavor  to  coordinate  their 
energies  or  supervise  their  service  by  a  central  body. 

The  first  Board  of  Charities  in  its  first  report  to  the  Governor  in 
December,   1870,  stated   its  objects  briefly,  as  follows: 

"In  a  word,  they  (the  board  members;  have  two  objects  to  accomplish  by 
their  action,  namely:  To  insure  to  the  dependent  and  suffering  a  just 
measure  of  relief  and  to  guard  the  public  at  large  from  extravagant  demands 
in  the  name  of  charity.  Their  function  is  to  give  simplicity,  unity  and 
increased  efficiency  to  the  system  of  State  aid;  to  secure  the  largest  results 
at  the  least  relative  cost;  to  diminish,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
government  to  diminish,  the  sum  of  suffering  and  of  crime  within  the 
limits  of  the  State." 

Experience  in  business  had  shown  the  necessity  of  supervision  over 
department  work,  as,  for  instance,  periodical  audits  and  personal  sur- 
veillance. The  same  necessity  existed  regarding  institutions  broadly 
classed  as  charitable.  The  Board  of  Charities  is  designed  to  perform 
such  service.  The  board  is  the  accredited  continuous  representative 
of  the  Governor  and  of  the  General  Asseml)ly,  which  meets  once  in 
two  years.  This  board  is  designed  to  be  the  connecting  link  between 
the  public  and  its  State  representatives,  iJie  friend  and  candid  advisor 
of  both.  It  serves  to  protect  a  State  administration  or  an  institution 
against  unjust  assaults.  Yet  it  must  make  sure  that  administrations 
iind  institutions  are  faithfully,  honestly  and  intelligently  performing 
llic  duties  entrusted  in  tliom  by  the  people.  The  board  has  unlimited 
power  of  ins])ectioii  and  investigation  and  recommendation,  l)ut  prar- 
liralJi/  no  adniinisf nilir(    jxnvor.     Its  sfren(/fJi   is  moral  slre)igtli. 

TilE  PKKSKXT   STATE   BOAUl)   OE    tMIAKITIES. 

Successive  Boards  of  C-haritics  had  served  the  State,  meeting  the 
various  epochs  of  advancement,  wlien  Charles  S.  Deneen  was  elected 
Coventor.      lie    I'ecogiiized    ]iopii1;if    unrest   regarding   the    State   cliari- 
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table  iiij^titutions.  I'rogresfcsive  men  and  women  felt  that  there  was 
need  of  a  careful  study  of  the  existing  conditions  and  systems  with  a 
view  to  such  changes  as  might  be  found  necessary.  To  advise  him  in 
carrying  out  this  vast  undertaking,  Governor  Deneen  appointed  a  Board 
of  Charities  composed  of  Dr.  Frank  Billings  and  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch, 
of  Cliicago ;  Miss  Julia  C.  Latlirop;,  of  Rockf ord ;  Dr.  John  T.  McAnally, 
of  Carbondale,  and  Mrs.  (Uara  P.  Bourland,  of  Peoria.  Each  was  quali- 
fied with  expert  knowledge  for  some  part  of  the  work  at  hand.  All  ap- 
pointments were  made  witliout  regard  to  political  considerations.  The 
iDoard  decided : 

1.  Not  to  turn  ghouls  and  dig  into  graves  of  the  past,  with  the  hope 
of  airing  "scandals"  and  turning  up  "horrors,"  but  to  build  on  the  basis  as 
found  to  exist.     Its  policy  was  and  is  constructive,  not  destructive. 

2.  To  make  a  study  of  medical  and  niirsuig  administration,  especially 
in  the  insane  group  of  institutions,  and  devise  an  efficient  system,  if  one 
v/ere  needed. 

3.  To  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  expert  survey  of  buildings  and 
mechanical  equipment  and,  if  conditions  demanded,  to  devise  plans  looking 
to  the  safety  and  well  being  of  patients  and  the  economical  operation  of 
institutions. 

4.  To  take  up  business  administration  after  matters  of  more  immediate" 
concern  to  patients  had  been  given  attention. 

Institution  people  are  familiar  with  what  the  Board  of  Charities  found, 
what  it  tried  to  persuade  the  Legislature  to  do  and  how  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  General  Assembly  split  into  factions,  and  con- 
ducted a  most  vigorous  fight  among  themselves  over  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  frankly  stated  by  the  Board  of  Charities.  This  was  the 
active  beginning  of  the  epoch  of  advancement.  The  inevitable  opposi- 
tion to  progress,  of  which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago,  developed.  The 
Board  of  Charities  became  the  center  of  the  storm.  It  was  ignored 
first;  then  it  was  deprived  of  money  required  to  do  the  work  assigned 
to  it  in  the  emergency  of  the  new^  epocli.  It  was  the  old  story  of  being 
ordered  to  make  bricks  witliout  straw.  While  the  friends  of  the  board 
forced  the  appropriation  of  $1, .500,000  extra  money  for  the  institutions, 
the  amount  allowed  fell  $1,000,000  short  of  what  experts  declared  was 
necessary  to  make  our  institutions  safe  and  start  them  satisfactorily 
on  the  road  to  complete  physical  rehabilitation  and  complete  State 
care  of  the  insane,  for  which  the  Legislature  gave  legal  authority. 
Then  came  the  legislative  investigation,  which  found  many  wonderful 
false  things;  which  found  Avhat  the  Board  of  Charities  had  told  the 
Legislature  about  the  institutions  w^as  true;  which  found  the  money 
apropriated  insufficient,  but  being  expended  wisely,  under  the  exist- 
ing systems,  to  improve  conditions,  and  which  made  wholesale  con- 
demnation and  gave  no  credit  for  the  great  work  already  accomplished, 
in  spite  of  legislative  handicaps.  But  let  all  that  pass.  The  work  of  the 
Board  of  Charities  gives  its  answer.  In  my  opinion,  the  real  value  of 
the  House  committee's  inquiry  is  that  it  has  awakened  public  interest 
to  the  studious,  inquiring  point,  where  our  campaign  of  education  and 
persuasion  will  reap  its  final  reward. 
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NURSING  AND  ATTENDING  OF  THE  INSANE. 

xsow  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  address  which  is  of  most  personal 
interest  to  you  as  nurses  and  attendants.  I  shall  pass  over  what  has 
been  done  in  medical  administration  and  physical  rehabilitation,  new 
buildings  and  the  like. 

Scientific  nursing  naturally  followed  scientific  medicine  and  surgery. 
But  the  insane,  until  twenty-five  years  ago,  were  sadly,  awfully  neg- 
lected by  science,  save  for  a  few  exceptions.  The  failure  to  realize 
generally  that  insanity  is  an  illness  due  to  physical  causes  has  left 
countless  thousands  of  hopeful  cases  tugging  at  chains  and  other  re- 
straints till  death  relieved  their  suffering.  Can  you  realize  that  Utica 
cribs  were  in  use  in  Illinois  two  short  years  ago?  Can  you  realize  that 
human  beings,  wretched  beyond  description,  tried  to  gnaw  out  of  these 
reclining  cages  and  left  the  marks  of  their  teeth? 

Elizabeth  Frye  protested  successfully  to  the  courts  of  Europe  against 
the  brutal  treatment  of  the  insane,  but  many  years  elapsed  before 
scientific,  curative  treatment  was  employed.  Dorothy  Dix,  in  America, 
realized  and  declared,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  that  insanity  not 
only  is  a  disease,  but  is  not  a  "hopeless  and  incurable  disease,"  and 
is  "subject  to  successful  physical  treatment,  as  surely  as  a  fever,  or 
other  common  bodily  disease."  She  helped  establish  the  hospital  sys- 
tem of  care  of  the  insane,  but  her  pioneer  work  had  to  be  done  again 
years  later.  That  you  may  realize  the  tremendous  importance  of  prop- 
erly nursing  mental  and  nervous  cases,  I  desire  to  cite,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Carlos  F.  McDonald,  former  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  "that  insanity  is  a  disease  which  invades  all 
classes  of  society,"  is  "one  from  which  no  one  can  claim  exemption" 
and  "that  it  involves  to  its  victim,  to  his  immediate  friends,  and  to  the 
community,  a  wider  range  of  interests  than  any  other  disease." 

The  mental  and  nervous  cases  are  siclc  cases,  while  in  the  acute 
stage,  from  a  few  hours  to  several  years.  Such  patients  are  sick  be- 
cause their  nervous  systems  are  temporarily,  or  permanently,  diseased. 
The  other  organs  in  the  bodies  of  such  patients  are  disordered,  in  some 
cases  prior  to  and  leading  to  insanity,  and  in  other  cases  as  a  result 
of  the  mental  or  nervous  disease. 

The  danger  of  intercurrent  infections  and  diseases  and  injuries  is 
greater  among  mental  and  nervous  cases  than  among  normal  people. 
Because  of  the  mental  impairment  of  the  patient,  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  such  intercurrent  disease  or  injury  is  more  difficult  and 
requires  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  and  training.  Therefore,  even 
the  chronic  class  of  patients  requires  scientific  supervision. 

Well,  as  insanity  is  a  disease,  arising  from  physical  causes  and  re- 
quiring physical  remedies  in  modern  hospitals,  it  follows  that  this 
monster  also  requires  modern,  scientific  nursing.  As  women  are  natural 
nurses,  trained  women  should  supervise  the  nursing  of  mental  and 
nervous  cases,  including  the  excitable,  violent  types.  In  so  far  as 
their  physical  strength  goes,  they  should  perform  the  actual  service. 
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BOARD   OF    CHARITIES    MODERNIZES    NURSING. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities^  realizing  that  nurses  must 
understand  that  the  excitement,  violence,  suicidal  and  homicidal  ten- 
dencies and  filthy  habits  of  various  classes  of  insanity  are  merely 
the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  requiring  gentle  treatment,  provided  in  that 
branch  of  its  program  for  modernizing  the  entire  public  charity  service 
of  the  State,  for  the  education  of  nurses  as  part  of  the  efficient  medical 
administration  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  just  as  it  provided  for  the 
modern  education  of  physicians  in  the  psychopathic  institute.  It  also 
favored  the  women  as  against  the  man,  especially  in  nursing  the  acute 
insane  and  the  physically  sick  insane. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  training  schools  for  nurses  in  three  of 
the  eight  institutions  in  the  insane  group,  including  the  Asylum  for 
Feeble  Minded  Children.  These  schools  were  located  at  Jacksonville, 
Kankakee  and  Anna.  The  first  step,  therefore,  toward  modern  nursing 
and  attendance  was  the  establishment  of  efficient  training  schools  in 
hospitals  not  having  them  and  in  extending  the  service  of  existing 
training  schools  where  needed.  This  was  agreed  to  on  the  specific  basis 
known  to  you.  It  was  also  determined  that  a  uniform  plan  of  organiza- 
tion was  essential  to  the  uniform  curriculum  and  the  following  points 
of  such  uniform  organization  were  approved,  not  merely  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Board  of  Charities,  but  by  the  institution  superintendents, 
without  whose  cooperation  we  were  powerless. 

"1.  A  woman  superintendent  of  nurses  in  charge  of  all  the  nursing  and 
attendance  service,  who  shall  herself  be  a  graduate  nurse,  with  preliminary 
experience  in  nursing  mental  cases,  if  practicable. 

"2.  The  employment  of  a  group  of  graduate  nurses  from  general  nos- 
pitals  in  charge  of  the  attendants  and  nurses  in  training. 

"3.  Nurses  in  training  and  attendants  to  be  under  direct  charge  of  the 
graduate  nurses. 

"4.  Cooperation  with  general  hospitals  whereby  nurses  in  training  ob- 
tained at  no  greater  cost  than  attendants  shall  be  given  courses  in  nursing 
mental   diseases. 

"5.  Organization,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  general  hospitals  inside  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane. 

"6.     Clear  differentiation  between  the  nurses  and  the  attendants." 

WILL    PROVIDE    SYMMETRICAL    NURSES. 

This  scheme  has  been  carried  out  so  far  as  practicable  and  we  hope 
and  expect  to  adjust  points  of  imperfection,  so  as  to  establish  a  smoothly 
working  mechanism  and  to  afford  nurses  a  symmetrical,  well-balanced 
training,  so  that  they  will  understand  surgical  nursing,  the  nursing  of 
obstetrical  cases,  the  nin'sing  of  sick  children,  the  nursing  of  contagious 
cases,  general  hospital  medical  nursing  and  the  nursing  of  mental  and 
nervous  cases  in  public  hospitals,  in  private  institutions,  and  in  homes. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  assuring  you  that  the  training  offered  not  merely 
will  make  symmetrical  nurses,  but  will  give  satisfactory  ultimate  re- 
ward in  money,  and  that  is  something  which  the  necessity  of  bread 
and  butter  and  other  creature  comforts  makes  us  all  consider  in  our  life 
career,  whatever  it  chances  to  be. 
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RECIPROCITY   WlTJl   GENERAL   HOSPITALS. 

Interchangeable  training  between  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  gen- 
eral hospitals  will  ])rove  of  greatest  benefit  to  those  of  you  who  will 
make  nursing  your  life  work.  The  idea  of  this  reciprocity,  as  already 
stated,  is  to  train  nurses  who  have  been  educated  in  insanity  in  general 
nursing  and  those  who  understand  general  nursing  in  the  nursing  of 
mental  cases. 

In  an  endeavor  to  start  reciprocity,  the  Central  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Passavant  Hospital  here  in  Jack- 
sonville, for  reciprocity,  but  the  nurses  did  not  take  the  insane  training. 
Xo  doubt  the  plan  will  be  successful  next  season. 

The  Xorthern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin,  has  a  one-sided 
reciprocity  established  only  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Training 
School  of  Chicago,  from  which  Elgin  has  had  seven  nurses  and  an 
equivalent  number  is  on  the  list  waiting  to  complete  a  certain  amount 
of  training  at  that  hospital.  x4.n  agreement  has  been  made  to  receive 
one  nurse  from  the  Marion  Sims  Hospital  of  Chicago,  one  nurse  from 
the  Blessing  Hospital  of  Quincy,  and  a  list  of  nurses  from  the  Hahne- 
mann Hospital  of  Chicago  is  being  prepared.  Xo  one  as  yet  has  been 
sent  from  Elgin  to  any  of  the  general  hospitals,  although  severat  have 
left  of  their  own  accord  to  take  training  in  a  general  hospital. 

The  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Anna  has  two  reciprocity 
nurses  from   St.   Louis. 

The  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Peoria  has  not  been  successful 
with  Proctor  Hospital  at  Peoria. 

Kankakee  has  not  yet  attempted   reciprocity. 

Watertown  expects  to  establish  reciprocity  next  year. 

Dunning  finds  a  civil  service  impediment  to  reciprocity. 

Superintendents  of  training  schools  in  general  hospitals,  almost  with- 
out exception,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  place  mental  nursing  on  their 
lists  of  studies  as  soon  as  practicable  and  to  fully  cooperate  with  State 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  As  stated  in  the  foregoing,  we  expect  in  due 
course  to  have  the  reciprocit}'  s^^stem  working  thoroughly  and  satis- 
factorily to  the  great  benefit,  we  helieve,  of  nurses  and  to  the  incalcuable 
l)enefit  of  incipient  and  acute  cases  of  insanity,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
jmblic  at  large. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL   IN'    SOCIAL   SCIENCE. 

A  summer  school  in  social  science  is  being  arranged  on  the  initiative 
of  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  w'ith  the  cordial  support  of  Governor  Deneen 
and  the  Board  of  Charities,  to  give  attendants  from  our  hospitals  for 
the  insane  and  feeble  minded  the  benefit  of  a  summer  course,  this 
summer  in  Chicago,  at  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Social  Science.  The 
institute,  desiring  "to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  State  institutions 
now  going  on  offers  to  remit  fees  to  a  selected  number  of  attendants 
from  each  institution.  The  institute  expects  this  summer  to  be  able 
to  receive  three  from  each  institution,  preferably  those  who  have  had 
attendants'   training  for  the  present  year  under  the  new  system   and 
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who  t-hall  be  selected  by  the  superiuteiident  as  persons  of  special 
promise.  The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  by  physicians  and  edu- 
cators of  practice  work  in  various  forms  of  handicraft,  occupation  and 
amusement  and  of  excursions  and  visits  to  places  of  interest  in  Chicago 
and  its  environments.  The  work  will  be  in  charge  of  the  best  people 
who  can  be  obtained  and  the  course  will  be  directed  first  toward  making 
the  students  feel  that  their  work  in  an  institution  for  the  insane  is 
essentially  educational  and  dignified,  and,  secondly,  towards  giving  them 
new  methods  of  employment,  entertainment  and  instruction  for  patients." 

The  occupations  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Worst,  head  of 
the  department  of  industrial  arts  in  the  Chicago  Normal  College,  No 
one  in  the  United  States  is  better  equipped  for  such  work  than  Mr. 
Worst.  In  addition  to  thorough  training  and  wide  experience  in  this 
countr}',  he  has  made  repeated  journeys  abroad  in  order  to  take  courses 
in  Sweden  and  Germany  and  to  observe  the  best  foreign  methods  of 
teaching  by  handicraft. 

The  plays  and  games  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  Laura  Sheldon, 
associate  principal  of  the  Chicago  Froebel  Association.  Miss  Sheldon 
was  a  graduate  student  at  Naas,  Sweeden,  and  has  had  a  long  and  most 
successful  experience  in  teaching  students  and  teachers.  Mr.  Worst 
and  Miss  Sheldon  have  given  careful  attention  to  the  selection  of  such 
occupations  and  games  as  shall  be  practicable  under  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  average   institution. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  class  will  be  in  direct  chaxge  of  Miss 
Helen  Burling,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago.  Students  will  be  expected 
to  attend  all  of  the  sessions  and  exercises  and  to  take  whatever  part 
may  be  assigned  in  the  work  of  the  class  room.  Studenis  will  l^e  given 
credit  as  their  work  justifies  and  reports  of  the  work  done  by  tlie  at- 
tendants sent  from  the  various  institutions  will  l)e  made  to  their  respect- 
ive superintendents. 

The  classes  will  be  held  daily  except  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the 
lecture  rooms  of  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  at  17-1:  East 
Adams  street.  The  classes  in  occupation  will  be  from  10:00  to  12:00 
dsLily.  Three  mornings  a  week  there  will  be  lectures  at  9 :00  a.  m. 
Two  afternoons  a  week  alternating  with  the  lecture  days  there  will 
be  classes  in  games  and  amusements.  There  will  be  at  least  one  ex- 
cursion or  visit  weekly.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  will  lie  entirely  free. 

Boarding  places  for  attendants  from  the  Illinois  institutions  have 
been  secured  at  a  special  rate  of  $3.25  weekly.  It  is  understood  that 
attendants  will  be  detailed  to  this  institution  just  as  physicians  are  to 
the  State  Psychopathic  Institute,  and  that  they  can  be  allowed  their 
salary  and  the  usual  $15.00  per  month  maintenance. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Ferris,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy;  Dr.  Owen  Copp,  executive  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Insanity,  and  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Pathological  Institute,  commend  this  Illinois  ])lan. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Worst  and  Miss  Sheldon,  others  engaged  for 
lectures  this  summer  are:  W.  B.  Moulton,  Dr.  Eugen  Cohn,  E.  P. 
Bicknell,  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  Professor  James 
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B.  Angell,  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  V.  H.  Pod- 
stata,  William  C.  Graves,  Professor  Graham  Taylor  and  Dr.  Frank 
Billings. 

WOMEN   SUPERIOR  TO   M  KN  IN   MENTAL  CASES. 

Now,  a  word  about  women  nurses  in  our  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
Already  we  have  women  who  are  superintendents  of  nurses  and  attend- 
ants. We  are  trying  what  some  consider  the  experiment  of  female 
nurses  in  charge  of  disturbed  male  wards  on  the  theory — on  the  belief 
• — that  women  are  better  nurses  than  men.  We  have  today  sixty-eight 
women  in  charge  of  male  insane  patients.  Eight  of  these  women  are 
in  charge  of  acute,-  disturbed  and  physically  sick  insane  men.  Some  of 
our  superintendents  assert  women  have  failed  in  this  difficult  and  tactful 
service.  Others  praise  them.  I  believe,  however,  that  women  are  supe- 
rior to  men  on  male  wards,  because  they  are  better  housekeepers,  be- 
cause they  go  more  thoroughly  into  the  little  items  of  service,  because 
they  are  not  as  rough  as  men,  because  they  are  patient,  because  they  are 
more  attentive  to  the  patients,  because  some  excitable  male  insane 
patients  will  receive  food  and  medicine  from  women  nurses  when  they 
would  fly  into  a  passion  and  resent  the  approach  of  a  male  nurse,  resent 
it  with  a  ferocious  attack ;  and  because  many  insane  men  retain  their 
respect  for  women  and  behave  themselves  in  their  presence,  use  better 
language  and  are  more  obedient. 

WOMAN    THE    NATURAL    NURSE. 

One  needs  only  to  recall  the  memories  of  his  childhood  aches  and 
pains  and  of  his  mother's  gentle  ministrations  to  realize  women  are 
natural  nurses.  History  abounds  in  praises  of  women  in  this  gentle 
service.  There  was  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Eebecca,  who  mingled  her 
professional  duties  with  song  and  prophecy.  Both  medicine  and  sur- 
gery were  among  the  recognized  duties  of  women  among  the  early 
Scandanavian  and  Germanic  races.  During  the  crusades  the  women 
nursed  sick  and  wounded  knights.  In  the  twelfth  century  Hildes:arde 
established  a  training  school  for  women  nurses.  Henry  the  VIII  of 
England  established  a  staff  of  women  nurses  to  visit  the  indigent  sick 
of  London.  The  church  had  its  noble  women  nurses.  "The  little 
German  Fran  of  the  Ehine"  gave  Florence  ISTightingale  the  training  as 
a  nurse  that  perfected  her  for  glorious  service  in  the  Crimean  war. 
Elizabeth  Frye,  the  Quakeress,  then  our  own  noble  Dorothy  Dix  per- 
formed grand  service,  getting  into  the  nejjlected  field  of  medical  and 
nursing  service  for  the  insane.  After  them  have  come  a  countless 
throng  of  splendid  women,  and  the  Eed  Cross  Society,  whose  service  to 
humanity  is  too  great  for  any  pen  and  inkhorn  and  paper  to  express, 
no  matter  what  inspired  man  or  women  uses  them. 

BOARD   OF    CHARITIES    RECOGNIZES    WOMEN. 

The  Illinois  Board  of  Charities  has  recognizer!  the  superior  fitness 
of  women  in  insane  cases.    The  number  of  women  nurses  and  attend- 
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ants  ill  the  Illinois  State  public  insane  service  in  1905  was  358;  in 
1907,  439;  or  an  increase  of  81,  or  33  per  cent  increase;  in  1908,  534, 
an  increase  of  166,  or  46  per  cent  increase  over  1905.  All  chief  nurses 
or  superintendents  of  nurses  now  are  women.  In  1905  there  was  only 
one  woman  a  chief  nurse,  an  increase  of  500  per  cent  for  1908.  In 
1905  there  were  four  women  graduate  nurses;  now,  in  1908,  there  are 
ten,  an  increase  of  150  per  cent.  The  total  nursing  and  attendance 
service  in  1905  consisted  of  358  women  and  338  men,  a  total  of  796. 
In  1908  there  are  in  the  same  service  534  women  and  377  men,  a  total 
of  901.  The  men  have  increased  11  per  cent  and  the  women  Jf.6  per 
cent.  These  figures,  in  so  far  as  they  concern  men,  include  the  Asylum 
for  Insane  Criminals,  where  as  yet  there  are  no  women  nurses. 

THE  VALUE   OF    KINDNESS. 

No  doubt  your  instructors  have  gone  into  the  psychological  phase  of 
the  care  of  the  insane,  not  in  blocks  and  masses,  but  as  individuals.  But 
I  want,  in  closing,  to  emphasize  this  efficient  method.  I  know  full  well 
the  severe  trials  your  patience  has  with  violent,  excitable,  destructive 
and  filthy  insane  persons,  but,  always  remembering  that  discipline  i:; 
necessary,  kindness  is  the  best  way.  I  could  cite  many  instances  to  prove 
this.  A  celebrated  superintendent,  Dr.  Eichard  Dewey,  who  was  forced 
out  of  the  Illinois  service  some  years  back  by  politics  of  the  bad  sort, 
wrote  a  book  of  rules  for  employes  of  his  hospital  for  the  insane,  that 
form  a  classic  in  such  literature.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  his  intro- 
duction.    But  I  shall  only  read  one  paragraph. 

After  quoting  from  St.  Matthew,  chapter  xxv,  verses  33  to  40,  inclu- 
sive, the  author  writes : 

"The  above  words,  taken  from  the  account  of  the  'Last  Judgment,'  well 
express  the  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  employed  in  a  hospital  for 
the  insane,  for  within  its  walls  the  hungry  are  to  be  fed,  the  naked  to  be 
clothed,  strangers  are  to  be  received  and  welcomed,  and  those  who  are  sick 
and  in  prison  are  to  be  visited.  And  this  work  has  need  of  all  the  kindne  ;s 
and  gentleness  and  unselfishness  of  which  we  are  capable." 

Every  nurse,  every  attendant,  every  keeper  in  every  hospital  for  the 
insane  should  have  an  illuminated  copy  of  that  quotation  framed  and 
hung  upon  his  wall.  He  should  read  it  every  day.  He  should  remem- 
ber it  all  through  every  day.    He  should  follow  its  teachings  every  day. 

CONCLUSION. 

Well,  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  some  of  the  stages  in  the  growth  of 
public  charity  from  an  acorn  into  an  oak.  In  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
describe  this  growth,  you  have  the  truth,  winnowed  from  the  blinding 
chaff  of  politics.  Oak  trees  do  not  grow  quickly  by  the  waving  of  a 
magician's  wand.  Those  who  are  heart  and  soul  in  the  work  of  public 
charity  administration  would  sink  into  profound  discouragement,  be- 
cause of  this  slow  growth,  if  they  could  not  look  back  through  a  per- 
spective of  centuries  from  the  oak  of  today  to  the  acorn  from  which 
it  sprung.    T  wonder  if  the  critics  who  have  caused  storm  winds  to  rage 
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llirough  the  branches  of  our  Illinois  ])ublic  charity  oak  of  late  realize, 
/  u'under  if  they  even  hnow,  that  practically  all  the  progress  in  America 
in  the  field  now  called  charities  has  Ijcen  made  during  the  last  100 
years,  a  mere  atom  of  time  as  time  goes.  In  America  at  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  take  your  branch  of  the  service,  there  were 
only  four  "insane  asijlwms."  There  were,  in  1903,  236  public  institu- 
tions, a  considerable  number  of  them  curalive  hospitals;  and  102  pri- 
vate hospitals  for  the  insane;  328  institutions  as  against  four  100  years 
ago.  Viewed  in  such  perspective  public  charity  devotees  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  to  cry  out  in  a 
louder  and  louder  voice  for  the  united  support  of  all  good  people  and  to 
press  on  to  the  goal  of  a  modern  service  and  equipment  which  is  almosL 
within  our  reach  today. 

I  wish  you,  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1908  of  the 
training  school  of  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Godspeed 
in  your  service  of  mercy  and  hope. 

Dr.  Carriel,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  asking  me  to  address  your 
mirses  and  attendants  on  this  hopeful  and  inspiring  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


WHAT    CONSTITUTES    EIGHT    PUBLICITY    FOE    i:f^STITU- 
TIONAL   AVOEK,   PUBLIC   AND   PEIVATE. 

[Read  before  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  June  lii,  190'J,  by  William  C.  Graves,  Executive  Secretary  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Charities.]; 

Publicity,  as  I  see  it,  serves  two  fundamental  purposes.  It  helps  you 
get  something  you  want.  It  helps  you  protect  what  yovi  possess.  View- 
ing publicity,  thus,  "What  Constitutes  Eight  Publicity  for  Institutional 
Work,  Public  or  Private?" 

If  it  is  desired  to  change  the  equipment  or  alter  the  service  of  a 
group  of  public  institutions — to  get  something  you  want — the  following 
j)lan  of  publicity  might  be  tried : 

Be  sure  that  the  equipment  and  service  need  changing.  Then  begin 
the  campaign  of  public  education  looking  to  rational  remedies.  Secure 
a  statement  of  facts.  Lay  them  l)efore  the  leading  newspaper  editors 
of  the  State  or  community.  Ask  them  for  a  continuous  cooperation 
imtil  the  proposed  campaign  is  ended  with  succcess.  Nine  editors  out 
of  ten  will  meet  such  a  proposition  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  made. 
If  there  is  a  real  need  of  change,  if  the  persons  voicing  that  need  are 
sincere  and  capable,  the  newspapers  will  help,  in  that  peculiarly  efficient 
way  so  well  known  to  them.  Try  also  to  secure  the  services  of  press 
associations  distributing  news  and  plate  matter. 

When  newspaper  support  is  secured,  you  must  have  material  for  pub- 
lications. Here  comes  a  vital  period.  On  what  policy  shall  publications 
be  prepared?  A  choice  may  be  taken  between  two  methods.  A  man,  or 
a  set  of  men,  may  be  selected  as  responsible  for  evil  conditions.  The 
campaign,  on  this  basis,  would  be  personal  criticism,  or  even  abuse,  al 
him  or  them.  The  other  way  is  to  eliminate  personality  and  to  blame 
the  unsatisfactory  conditions  upon  a  system  that  has  become  inadequate 
or  obsolete,  when  applied  to  the  advanced  needs  of  the  times.  One  cf 
these  methods  is  piratical,  or  at  least  punitive.  The  other  is  construct- 
ive. I  prefer  the  latter.  It  is  the  more  decent.  Except  in  rare  cases, 
it  is  the  more  efficient.  Whatever  policy  is  adopted,  let  the  campaign 
of  publicity  be  continuous.  One  or  two  big  shots  are  not  as  effective 
as  repeated  pounding  with  the  guns.  Success  in  advertising  rests  upon 
a  continuous  service.  Keep  the  newspapers  supplied  with  material 
First  use  your  facts.     Then   get  clergymen  to  preach   advocating  the 
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needed  change.  Have  clubs  of  various  kinds  adopt  resolutions  endors- 
ing the  campaign.  Have  lectures,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  All 
these  procedures  arc  news  and  further,  in  themselves,  are  valuable  forms 
of  publicity.  Print  and  circulate  a  bulletin, "  if  the  campaign  funds 
permit.     Use  every  avenue  of  publicity. 

The  campaign  thus  far  is  focused  chiefly  on  tlie  education  of  the 
public.  At  the  same  time,  if  possible,  friendly  relations  should  be 
sought  with  officials  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  institu- 
tions selected  for  improvement  and  with  politicians  chiefly  of  the  dom- 
inant party.  Much  of  the  bitterness  and  fighting  among  so-called  re- 
formers and  politicians  is  caused  by  work  beyond  arms'  length.  There 
is  too  much  heaving  of  rocks  from  a  distance.  The  reformers  appear 
to  believe  that  all  politicians  are  bad.  This  is  not  true.  Politicians 
appear  to  believe  that  all  reformers  have  long  hair,  wear  green  specta- 
cles and  are  bilious  cranks.  Of  course,  this  is  false.  It  is  ridiculous 
in  these  modern  days  of  surveys  and  practical  suggestions  based  upon 
them.  Then  let  the  so-called  reformers  and  the  politicians  get  together. 
Let  them  learn  the  truth  about  each  other.  Let  each  concede  some- 
thing to  the  honest  opinions  and  to  the  limitations  of  the  other.  Let 
the  publicity  regarding  politicians  be  fair  to  them.  Try  for  a  reason- 
able harmony  of  the  spirit.     Then  an  uphuilding  should  be  possible. 

If  there  can  be  no  agreement,  remember,  with  Carlyle,  that  "Hanni- 
bal's rock-rending  vinegar  lay  in  the  sweet,  new  wine."  Let  there  be 
rock-rending  for  an  ideal.  Newspapers  know  how  to  rend  rocks  witli 
sweet  wine  gone  to  vinegar.  They  also  know  how  to  use  the  stiletto  or 
the  bludgeon.  If  you  are  right,  they  will  help  you  fight.  But  when 
it  is  over  and  diplomacy  again  holds  sway,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
great  reforms  at  the  start  usually  are  based  on  reasonable  compromises. 
The  recognized  beginning  of  a  practical  reform  means  its  ultimate  com- 
pletion, if  able  persons  are  at  the  helm. 

Taking  the  other  purpose  of  publicity — ta  help  you  protect  ivhat  you 
possess.  First  have  a  care  that  you  are  a  worthy  steward.  If  you  are 
not,  hide  in  the  cyclone  cellar  and  have  your  meals  served  therein.  If 
you  are  honest  and  capable,  publicity  will  be  your  stanchest  friend  at 
all  times. 

As  public  confidence  in  public  institutions  is  the  basis  of  their  com- 
plete success,  I  believe  in  wide  publicity  regarding  their  equipment  and 
service.  Unfortunately,  in  the  minds  of  many  people  there  is  a  cer- 
tain mystery  al)Out  public  institutions.  Suspicion  usually  accompanies 
mystery.  I  l)elicve  this  mystery  and  suspicion  can  and  should  be  dis- 
pelled. It  is  particularly  true  that  little  is  known  by  the  general  public 
about  those  institutions  which  are  remote  from  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation. This  is  so  most  frequently  of  hospitals  for  the  insane.  From 
the  nature  of  the  disease  treated,  these  institutions  are  located  away 
from  large  cities ;  or  when  in  or  on  the  edge  of  large  cities,  are  fenced 
or  walled.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the  public  mind  that  things  are  being 
kept,  quiet  at  the  institutions,  where  unpleasant  things  must  happen 
because  of  the  violent  characteristics  of  some  forms  of  insanity.  In  my 
Judgment,  there  should  be  an  aggressive  campaign  to  disabuse  the  public 
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of  the  grotesque  exaggerations  of  comparatively  trivial  events  in  a  place 
where  things  are  bound  to  happen.  Taking  hospitals  for  the  insane  as 
sample  institutions,  I  would  suggest  that  the  public  be  educated  regard- 
ing them  in  three  ways : 

1.  By  invitation  to  civic  and  religions  bodies  to  visit  tlie  institution  freely 
at  any  time.  The  entire  institution,  except  the  disturbed  wards,  should  be 
shown,  and  it  should  be  explained  why  certain  parts  are  inadequate,  waste- 
ful or  out  of  repair;  why  certain  methods  obtain,  and  just  what  the  needs 
are  and  how  those  needs  can  be  met.  There  should  be  an  explanation  that 
it  is  injurious  to  disturbed  patients  for  strangers  to  visit  them.  If  there  is 
suspicion  that  this  is  not  true,  let  the  delegation  appoint  one  of  its  members. 
Take  him  to  the  disturbed  and  to  the  filthy  wards,  too,  and  tell  him  the 
precise   truth. 

2.  By  a  clinical  service  to  physicians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  not  merely  has  the  great  advantage  of  publicity  among  profes- 
sional men  of  wide  influence,  but  the  knowledge  among  nurses  and  attend- 
ants that  outside  physicians  are  to  come  to  the  institution  for  clinic  puts 
them  on  their  best  behavior.  Furthermore,  insane  patients  suffering  from 
intercurrent  diseases  will  have  the  benefit  of  consultation  not  otherwise 
available;  and  the  visiting  physicians  will  gain  knowledge  useful  in  private 
practice,  and  therefore  of  benefit  to  the  public. 

3.  By  newspaper  publicity.  I  believe  newspaper  men  should  be  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  superintendents.  I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I 
affirm  that  such  confidence  is  rarely  misplaced.  Its  benefits  are  legion.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  seamy  side  of  things  should  be  purposely  dragged  into 
the  glare  of  publicity,  but  the  newspapers  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
good  and  the  bad  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  Frequent  publications 
of  the  truth  will  keep  the  public  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and  needs 
and  will  awaken  a  sympathy  and  an  interest  which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
sure  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  Legislature — the  real  fountain  head  of 
all  lasting  institutional  progress.  In  all  cases  where  reporters  have  an  ink- 
ling of  some  unpleasant  story  I  believe  the  facts  should  be  told.  In  the 
long  run  this  is  the  best  course,  even  if  it  hurts  sometimes. 

The  same  general  policy  can  be  applied  to  any  public  institution. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  last  three  years  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
equipment  and  service  of  the  seventeen  State  charitable  institutions  in 
Illinois,  a  bulletin  has  been  printed  and  widely  circulated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  All  vital  questions  have  been  discussed  with  great 
frankness.  The  newspapers  have  been  given  freely  all  information  ,is 
to  conditions  just  as  they  were,  good  or  bad.  The  result,  while  some- 
times irritable  to  responsible  persons,  has  on  the  whole  been  extremely 
beneficial.  Without  the  sympathy,  the  confidence  and  the  continuous 
aid  of  newspaper  men  the  achievements  of  the  last  three  years,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  been  impossible. 

Regarding  private  institutions,  the  wide  publicity  advisable  in  the 
case  of  public  institutions  is  not  desirable  for  obvious  reasons.  How- 
ever, in  my  judgment,  the  patrons  of  private  institutions  and  charitable 
organizations  should  be  given  the  widest  freedom  of  inspection  and 
criticism.  It  is  wholesome  for  private  institutions  to  have  inspection 
and  criticism  by  a  body  like  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  which  pub- 
lishes its  findings.  It  is  a  rare  thing  that  such  a  board  will  abuse  its 
privileges.  A  knowledge  on  the  part  of  proprietors  and  employes  that 
visits  are  to  be  made  and  that  public  criticism  is  to  be  passed  surely 
tends  to  elevate  the  standard  of  service  of  private  institutions.     The 
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;i(l\rriisiiii;  \a1ii('  of  |iiil)lislR'el  i'avorabk'  rL'jjorts  of  a  disinterested  public 
Ixiard  is  inestimable.  It  is  legitimate  to  use  such  reports,  even  if  such 
c-oursc  is  not  strictly  ethical  from  a  medical  point  of  view. 

Publicity  lias  coiiu>  lo  stay.  ]t  is  the  militant,  efficient  friend  of 
I  be  poor  and  unfortunate.  It  is  the  terror  of  the  evil  doer.  It  fills  a 
|ilace  M)  |»('(iiliarly  its  own  that,  so  far  as  I  know  at  least,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  it  in  npbuildino-  and  jirotecting  honest  and  capable  insti- 
tutional work,  public  and  private. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MEDICAL  COMMISSIONERS  IN  INSANE  CASES.*     ' 
[By  William  C.  Graves,  Executive  Officer  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities.] 

Judge  Lewis  Einaker,  of  the  County  Court  of  Cook  County,  has 
agreed  to  give  a  trial  of  the  medical  commission  method  of  committing 
insane  persons  coming  before  his  court.  This  enlightened  decision  calls 
for  and  will  receive  the  endorsement  of  all  persons  who  understand  that 
insane  persons  are  sick. 

President  William  Biusse  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Cook 
county  are  willing  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  provide  at  the 
great  county  hospital  and  at  the  detention  hospital,  in  Chicago,  facili- 
ties for  the  early,  efficient  observation  and  treatment  of  mental  and 
nervous  cases  coming,  or  not  coming,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  court. 

With  this  official  willingness  to  do  all  reasonable  things  to  aid  the 
insane,  it  remains  for  the  general  public  to  put'away  its  medieval  super- 
stition that  insanity  is  a  disgrace  and  to  seek  the  aid  of  medical  science 
and  judicial  enlightment,  in  suspected  or  incipient  cases  of  insanity, 
before  the  mental  or  nervous  storm  bursts  and  perhaps  causes  irrepar- 
able havoc. 

As  an  earnest  of  President  Busse's  advanced  position,  a  truly  re- 
markal^le  matter  for  a  layman,  let  me  quote  from  his  annual  message  to 
the  Cook  County  Board,  delivered  on  December  7  last: 

In  the  twenty  years  the  Detention  Hospital  has  been  In  service  no  changes 
have  been  made  In  the  direction  of  enlarging  its  facilities.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  character  of  these  institutions  has  changed.  Experience  in  their 
management  is  supported  by  medical  science  in  the  demand  that  patients, 
before  being  sent  to  detention  hospitals,  shall  be  given  prompt  curative 
treatment.  This  wovild  make  it  necessary  to  establish  a  psychopathic  ward 
or  wards  in  connection  with  the  county  hospital.  The  treatment  provided 
for  in  these  wards  would  require  the  installation  of  the  hydrotherapeutic 
apparatus  which  I  recommended  a  year  ago.  It  is  my  belief  that  through 
the  treatment  here  suggested  many  insane  patients  might  be  prevented  from 
becoming  permanent  charges  of  the  State. 

My  recommendation  last  year  that  recreation  grounds  be  provided,  in 
which  patients  might  take  exercise  and  live  outdoors,  is  about  to  be  realized. 
An  inclosure  containing  areas  on  each  side  of  the  building  aggregating  8,000 
square  feet  is  about  completed. 

A  trained  nurse  service  has  been  added  to  the  interne  work,  with  highly 
beneficial  results. 


•  Reprinted  from  the  Illinois  Medical  Journal,  March,  1909. 
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As  to  the  legal  side  of  the  question,  the  Coiistitutiou  of  Illiuois  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  "'liberty  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law."  Insane  persons  often  must  be  deprived  of  their 
liberty  and  of  the  management  of  their  property.  Some  of  them  are 
dangerous  to  themselves  and  to  others,  not  to  mention  their  need  of 
treatment.  Hence  court  proceedings  are  necessary  to  commitment.  The 
Constitution  further  holds  inviolate  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Hence 
an  insane  person,  on  demand,  if  the  law  is  obeyed,  must  be  given  a  jury 
trial. 

I  shall  try  to  elaborate  herein,  in  uon-technieal  language,  the  medical 
and  the  legal  phases  of  the  early  handling  of  mental  and  nervous  cases, 
as  the  education  of  the  general  public,  and  of  many  of  our  doctors,  too, 
regarding  insanity,  is  part  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities' 
program : 

In  insane  cases  there  are  three  methods  of  commitment — the  volun- 
tary, where  the  patient  realizes  his  need  of  treatment  and  care,  so  states 
to  a  county  judge  and  is  forthwith  committed ;  the  commitment  by  jury, 
when  the  jury  finds  a  verdict  and  the  judge  commits,  and  the  commit- 
ment by  a  commission  of  two  physicians  appointed  by  the  court,  where 
the  commission  recommends  and  the  judge  acts  on  such  recommendation. 

Judge  Einaker,  at  a  conference  in  his  office  on  February  13  last, 
proposed  to  try  the  medical  commission  commitment  plan,  rarely  used 
in  Chicago,  provided  the  physicians  present  would  submit  to  him  a  list 
of  reptttable  and  competent  physicians  from  which  list  he  safely  could 
make  appointments  as  need  arises.  The  physicans  present  agreed  to 
do  this. 

In  addition  to  county  officials  and  representatives  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  the  following  physicians  were  present:  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Pat- 
rick, Dr.  Harold  N.  Mover,  Dr.  Daniel  E.  Brower,  Dr.  Archibald  Church 
and  Dr.  Sidney  Kuh.  There  is  not  space  in  this  article  to  go  into  de- 
tails of  the  conference.    I  have  stated  the  results. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  the  commission  plan  of  commitment  is 
apparent  when  one  realizes  that  insane  persons  are  sick.  Is  it  not  repug- 
nant to  all  ideas  of  humanity,  prudence  and  delicacy  that  a  sick  woman 
should  be  tried,  in  public,  before  a  jury,  five-sixths  laymen,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  thief  and  the  murderer,  before  she  can  avail 
herself  of  what  frequently  is  the  desperate  itecessity  for  quiet  and  medical 
treatment?  Suppose  she  is  a  yoimg  mother  and  insane  because  of  that. 
There  are  many  such  cases.  If  she  is  ill  with  some  disease  of  the  lung 
and  not  insane,  there  is  no  court  proceeding  required  to  get  her  forth- 
with into  a  hospital.  In  the  larger  cities  she  quickly  has  every  facility 
known  to  medical  and  surgical  science  at  her  command,  be  she  poor  or 
rich.  Suppose  this  illness  is  pneumonia.  There  is  a  delirium  in  pneu- 
monia— a  form  of  insanity.  What  is  to  l^e  done  ?  She  surely  is  insane 
now.  Suppose  she  has  no  lung  trouble,  but  has  typhoid  fever.  Typhoid 
has  a  delirium,  too.  Again,  what  is  to  be  done?  The  thing  that  is 
done  is  to  restrain  this  woman.  She,  often  against  her  will,  is  deprived 
of  her  liberty  and  the  management  of  her  property  without  process  of 
law.    That  is  the  only  thing  to  do.     But,  if  she  becomes  seriously  ill  in 
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her  brain,  because  of  one  of  the  mishaps  of  cliildbirth,  or  from  other 
cause,  she  must  needs  be  committed,  in  the  absence  of  an  intercurrent 
or  coexisting  physical  excuse,  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  by  court 
procedure,  before  she  can  have  needed  care  for  her  mental  disorder. 
Sometimes,  if  she  is  poor  and  lonely,  her  agitation  and  outbursts  lead 
to  a  call  for  the  police.  Imagine  her  terror  when  she  is  taken  out  of 
her  house  by  uniformed  men  and  put  into  a  wagon?  She  may  spend  a 
night  in  a  station  cell  before  she  gets  to  the  detention  hospital  and  the 
court.  Often  her  jail  companions  are  murderers,  thieves,  abandoned 
women,  rats  and  vermin.  All  this  misery  and  harm  because  she  comes 
into  contact  with  officers  of  the  law,  kind  of  heart  and  meaning  well, 
who  do  not  understand  how  to  care  for  her  in  her  extremity.  Such  ex- 
periences are  not  usually  the  lot  of  the  rich.  They  happen  to  the  poor. 
The  final  horror  is  a  public  trial  before  a  jury,  after  several  days'  delay 
in  a  poorly-equipped  place  of  detention. 

While  recognizing  the  dignity  and  the  necessity,  in  many  insane 
cases,  of  a  jury  trial  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  liberty  and  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property,  the  law  gives  the  alternative  in  insane  cases  not  of 
a  criminal  character,  which  I  have  cited  in  the  foregoing.  The  medical 
commission  plan,  authorized  in  the  Illinois  Lunacy  Act,  is  the  needed 
substitute  for  the  rigors  of  a  jury  trial.  I  think  any  one  reading  this 
paper  will  recognize  that  insanity  is  primarily  a  medical  proposition. 

The  legal  decision  of  a  case  is  based  on  a  medical  opinion,  whether  the 
proceding  be  by  jury  or  commission.  The  reader  may  have  a  well- 
grounded  fear  that  the  commission  might  be  corrupted  by  persons  whose 
financial  interest  would  be  served  by  getting  some  one  out  of  the  way, 
l)ut  the  judge  appoints  the  commission.  Certainly  there  are  enough 
honorable  and  able  doctors  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  court. 

As  to  methods  of  procedure,  the  public  should  appeal  to  medical 
science  promptly  in  all  cases  of  suspected,  or  of  known  insanity.  They 
should  seek  the  earliest  possible  treatment  in  a  well-equipped  hospital. 
They  should  abandon  the  ridiculous,  unfounded  belief  that  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  be  insane  or  to  have  an  insane  relative.  It  is  no  more  a  dis- 
grace to  be  insane  than  it  is  to  have  pneumonia  or  typhoid. 

Doctors  should  realize  the  great  value  of  early,  scientific  treatment 
of  incipient  and  acute  cases  of  insanity  coming  to  their  attention  in 
practice.  To  repeat  for  emphasis,  the  treatment  should  come  hefore  the 
storm  breaks. 

For  those  patients  who  are  not  able  to  pay  enough  to  secure  treat- 
ment in  private  institutions,  or  who  prefer  State  hospitals,  doctors  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  proceed  as  follows  when  a  commitment  is  advis- 
able : 

1.  If  the  patient  is  willing  let  him  apply  to  the  county  judge  for  volun- 
tary commitment,  under  section  37  of  chapter  85,  Kurd's  Revised  Statutes. 
Under  this  law  a  patient  may  leave  a  hospital,  to  which  he  is  so  committed, 
at  the  expiration  of  three  days  after  he  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  sup- 
erintendent. 

2.  If  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  not  to  give  consent  and  go  voluntarily, 
ask  the  county  judge  to  submit  the  case  to  a  commission  of  two  physicians 
(Sec.  6,  chapter  85,  Kurd's  Revised  Statutes)  wTiotn  he  knoivs  to  he  honor- 
able and  competent  and  to  commit  the  patient,  if  the  commission  so  advises. 
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3.  If  there  is  doubt,  as  in  borderline  cases,  and  detention  is  necessary, 
both  for  treatment  and  to  reach  a  diagnosis,  seel^  it  under  section  2,  chapter 
85.  Hurd's  Revised  Statutes.  If  you  have  not  reached  a  diagnosis  at  the 
expiration  of  the  legal  ten  days,  specified  in  this  section,  ask  the  county 
judge  to  continue  the  case  pending  further  treatment  and  the  determination 
of  the  diagnosis.  If  the  diagnosis  when  determined  is  a  form  of  insanity 
requiring  treatment  in  a  State  hospital,  seek  commitment  by  a  commission 
of  physicians  as  in  2  above,  if  the  patient  will  not  ask  for  voluntary  com- 
mitment. 

All  the  foregoing  procedures  are  lawful.  It  is  a  defensible  custom^ 
often  used  in  large  cities^,  to  detain  a  suspected,  a  borderline,  or  an  acute 
case  of  insanity  in  a  hospital,  without  application  to  the  county  judge, 
just  as  is  done  with  delirium  cases  of  pneumonia  and  typhoid.  As 
hinted  in  the  foregoing,  sometimes  trivial  intercurrent  or  coexisting 
diseases  are  used  as  excuses.  I  earnestly  plead  for  such  method  when- 
ever justified.  But  it  always  must  be  remembered  that  the  patient  has 
a  right  to  demand,  and  to  have,  a  jury  trial,  before  he  can  be  deprived, 
against  his  will,  of  his  liberty  or  the  management  of  his  property. 

In  cases  where  there  is  suspected  insanity  and  a  commitment  other 
than  voluntary  is  necessary  to  present  an  impending  storm  burst,  the  law 
helps  the  physician  by  providing  that  (Section  1,  Chapter  85,  Hurd"s 
Kevised  Statutes)  any  person  who  "is  in  such  condition  of  mind  and 
body  as  to  he  a  fit  subject  for  care  and  treatment  in  a.  hospital  or  asylum 
for  the  insane"  may  be  deemed  insane  under  the  law.  A  presentation 
of  such  facts  to  a  judge,  or  jury,  if  the  commission  plan  for  any  reason 
is  not  used,  might  convince  them  of  the  wisdom  of  a  commitment. 

As  a  step  to  a  more  humane  recognition  of  insanity  as  a  physical 
disease,  requiring  the  opinion  and  service  of  ph3'sicians,  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  recommends  to  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly,  now 
sitting,  that  the  so-called  "Limacy  Act,''  Chapter  85,  Hurd's  Eevised 
Statutes,  be  amended^  in  Section  2  to  permit  the  detention  of  "an 
alleged  lunatic,  for  a  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  pending 
a  judicial  investigation  of  his  mental  condition,"  instead  of  "ten''  days, 
as  the  law  now  reads.  A  judge  can  help  a  physician,  under  the  present 
law,  by  continuing  the  ten-day  period  from  time  to  time.  The  great 
majority  of  perplexing  cases  can  he  diagnosed  within  thirty  days.  Many 
cases  of  acute  insanity  will  clear,  under  proper  treatment,  in  that  period 
of  time,  permitting  the  patient  to  go  home,  restored  without  the  shock 
and  the  humiliation  and  sometimes  the  positive  injury  of  a  court  trial, 
Avhen  his  only  offense  is  that  he  is  sick  in  his  brain.  If  he  were  sick  in 
his  stomach  or  his  liver  or  in  any  other  organ  or  part  of  the  body,  except 
the  brain  or  nervous  system,  a  court  would  be  the  last  place  on  earth  to 
think  of  taking  him. 

Illinois  county  judges  are  responding  nobly  to  the  growing  realization 
tliat  insane  persons  are  physically  sick  and  that  the  judges  need  export 
medical  advice,  such  as  rarely  is  available  on  a  jury,  in  determining 
commitments  where  the  intervention  of  a  jury  is  not  a  legal  necessity. 
An  examination  of  506  commitment  papers-  taken  at  random  from  the 
files  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  1908,  covering  counties  outside 
of  Cook  County,  sliows  that  345,  or  fi8  1/5  per  cent  of  tlie  cases  wore 


'  Senator  J.  A.  Womack,  who  is  a  physician,  has' introduced  a  bill  to  do  this. 
-  See  table  immediately  following  this  article 
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committed  b}'  the  judge  on  the  advice  of  commissions  of  physicians  and 
161,  or  31  -1/5  per  cent,  were  connnitted  b}-  jury  trials.  So  Illinois 
counties,  outside  of  Cook  County,  stand  more  than  two  to  one,  in  the 
figures  used,  in  favor  of  the  humane  and  efficient  medical  commission 
method  of  handling  insane  cases.  Judge  Einaker  is  now  to  give  it  a 
trial  in  Cook  County.  This  section  of  the  law  (Section  6,  Chapter  85, 
Kurd's  Eevised  Statutes)  never  has  been  contested  and  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  the  court  of  last  resort  in  this  State. 

It  is  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
that  the  county  judges  of  the  State  who  are  not  using  the  medical  com- 
mission ])lan  give  that  plan  a  careful  trial  in  all  cases  where  a  jury  is 
not  demanded  or  there  is  not  some  other  compelling  reason  for  calling 
a  jury.  Physicians  should  urge  such  course  upon  county  judges  and  ex- 
plain in  detail  why.  Physicians  should  explain  the  situation  in  homes 
where  they  are  called  to  treat  mental  and  nervous  cases.  Such  a  cam- 
paign of  education,  in  many  instances,  will  enthrone  joy  where  sorrow 
reigned  and  will  save  money  to  the  state  and  to  many  individuals. 

iPifty-six  per  cent  of  the  wards  of  the  State,  meaning  l)y  the  wards 
of  the  State,  the  inmates  of  the  twenty  State  charitable,  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  are  insane  wards.  Six  per  cent  more  are  feeble- 
minded wards.  In  other  divisions  of  the  service  are  many  insane  and 
feeble-minded  struggling  under  the  burden  of  other  misfortunes.  The 
cost  to  the  State  of  creating  and  maintaining  the  eight  institutions  in 
the  mental  defectives  group,  since  Illinois  began  the  l^enevolent  work, 
has  been  $11,778,884.04,  or  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  total  of  $59,823,- 
008.05  spent  for  the  seventeen  State  charitable  institutions  not  includ- 
ing the  two  prisons  and  the  reformatory.  This  shows  the  economic 
necessity  of  preventing  insanity  when  possible.  But  this  article  is  writ- 
ten to  set  forth  the  medical  and  legal  aspects  of  commitments  of  the  in- 
sane, not  economics,  which  is  an  allied  matter  of  tremendous  importance. 
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Comparative  Statement,  Showing  Commitments  of  Insane  Persons,  by 
Jury  and  hy  Medical  Gomfimissions,  in  506  Cases  in  Illinois.  Counties 
Outside  of  Cook  County  During  1908  * 


Counties. 

Jury. 

Medical 
Com- 
mission. 

Counties. 

Jury. 

Medical 
Com- 
mission. 

Adams 

2 

7 
4 
1 

Logan  

3 

Alexander 

5 

6 

Bond 

1 

2 

Macoupin  

Boone 

iVladison 

5 

3 

Brown 

Marion 

G 

Bureau 

8 

2 

1 

Calhoun 

Mason 

Carroll 

3 

1 
3 

3 
2 

Massac 

Cass  

McDonough 

Champaign  

Mc  Henry 

6 
12 

2 

1 

1 

Christian 

7 
3 
2 
2 
1 

McLean. 

8 

Clark 

Menard 

1 

Clay 

Clinton 

1 

Coles 

1 

Montgomery      

1 
3 

Cook 

Morgan 

5 

Crawford 

1 

2 

Cumberland        

Ogle 

5 

DeKalb 

6 

1 

1 

Peoria  

24 

DeWitt 

3 

Douglas 

I 

Piatt 

7 

DuHage 

4 

Pike 

4 
1 
2 

5 

1 
2 

Pope 

Edwards 

Pulaski 

Effingham 

Putnam 

Fayetie 

2 
2 

5 

Randolph 

3 

Kichland 

4 

Franklin 

7 

4 

14 

1 
2 

Saline 

5 

Gallatin 

Sangamon 

2 

15 

2 
4 

Schuyler 

1 

Grundy 

Scott 

4 
6 

Shelby 

6 

Hancock , 

Stark 

1 

2 

Hardin 

St.  Clair  

15 

Henderson 

5" 

2 

Stephenson  

6 

1 

Tazewell 

12 

Iroquois 

Union         

7 

1 

11 

Jasper  

1 

5 
3 

Wabash 

4 

J  e  fferson 

Warren 

8 

Jersey 

1 
1 

Washington 

6 

Jo  Daviess    

3 

Johnson   

White         

5 

13 

19 
10 
1 

8 

5 

Kankakee  

Will  

1 

Kendall 

Williamson 

5 

Knox 

Winnebago 

15 
1 

5 

Lake    

11 

LaSalle 

16 

Total  

161 

31^^* 

345 

Lee 

3 

2 

Average 

68i?S 

♦Taken  at  random  from  duplicate  court  records  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  LAW  OF  COMMITMENT.* 
[By  the  Honorable  Monroe  C.  Crawford,  County  Judge  of  Union  County.] 

The  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Jacksonville  was  established 
by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  1,  1847,  in  and  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  persons  might  be  committed  to  said  institution  by  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Circuit  Court  in  term  time,  or  a  judge  thereof  in  vacation, 
or  that  a  man  might  have  his  wife,  or  child,  committed  to  the  hospital 
by  application  to  the  superintendent,  and,  if  he  found  them  to  be  insane, 
he  could  admit  them.  This  was  without  trial,  without  witnesses  or 
without  petition.  The  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  could  not  commit 
except  by  the  finding  of  the  jury.  This  latter  mode  does  not  appear  in 
the  Act,  but,  by  reference  to  Chapter  50  of  Mason  Bramon's  revision 
of  the  Statute  of  Illinois  of  1845,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proper  mode 
of  examination  of  a  person  to  be  committed  by  the  Circuit  Court  or 
Circuit  Judge  was  by  trial  by  jury. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  on  Feb.  15,  1851,  the  county 
court  and  county  judges  of  this  State  were  vested  with  jurisdiction  to 
try  and  determine  all  questions  touching  the  sanity,  or  insanity  of  per- 
sons residing  in  their  counties,  respectively,  and  their  mode  of  trial  is 
limited  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  50  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1845, 
which  required  a  jury,  as  before  mentioned ;  and  the  power  of  the  super- 
intendent to  commit  married  women  and  infants,  when,  in  his  judg- 
ment, they  are  evidently  insane  or  distracted,  is  retained. 

On  Feb.  12,  1853,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  amending 
the  Statute  of  1847  in  several  material  points: 

The  first  change,  and  a  very  material  one,  provided  in  section  six,  is 
that,  before  a  trial  can  be  had  of  any  person  supposed  to  be  insane,  some 
respectable  person,  living  in  the  county  where  the  person  alleged  to  be 
insane  shall  reside,  shall  first  file  with  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court 
a  statement  in  writing  to  the  effect  that  the  person,  naming  him,  is 
insane  and  that  the  party  believes  that  it  is  to  his,  or  her  benefit  or  the 
safety  of  the  person,  or  the  community,  that  the  person  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  giving  the  names  of  the 


•Address  delivered  on  the  occasion   of  the  dedication   of  the  psychopathic   hos- 
pital at  Anna,  April  16,  1909. 
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witnesses,  one  of  whom  sliall  be  a  practicing  physician.  Then  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  to  issue  a  subpoena  or 
venire  for  six  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  practicing  physician, 
who  shall  hear  and  determine  the  case  and  return  a  written  verdict. 

This  act  still  retains  in  section  six  the  authority  of  the  superintendent 
to  hear  and  determine  the  question  of  insanity  of  a  married  woman  or 
infant. 

The  revision  of  187-i,  following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
1870,  makes  no  material  change  in  the  trial  and  commitment  of  per- 
sons alleged  to  be  insane,  except  it  is  provided,  by  section  22,  that 
no  superintendent,  officer  or  persons  connected  with  either  of  the  State 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  or  any  hospital,  or  asylum  for  insane,  or  dis- 
tracted persons  in  this  State,  either  public  or  private,  shall  receive,  or 
detain,  any  person  who  has  not  been  declared  insane  by  the  verdict  of 
a  jury  and  whose  confinement  has  not  been  ordered  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

This  took  away  the  power  to  confine  married  women  and  minor  chil- 
dren on  tlie  application  of  the  father,  or  husband,  to  the  superintendent 
and  his  finding  that  they  are  insane. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  June  1,  1893,  the  law  in  relation  to 
the  commitment  and  detention  of  lunatics  is  revised.  This  act  provides 
for  petition,  substantially  as  in  the  laws  of  1853,  giving  the  entire 
jurisdiction  for  hearing  and  determining  questions  of  lunacy  and  in- 
sanity to  the  county  court  and  county  judge  and  providing,  in  section 
4,  for  notice  to  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane  of  the  proceedings  before 
trial.     Section  5  provides  that  such  inquest  of  lunacy  shall  be  by  jury. 

Immediately  following  section  5,  in  section  6,  it  is  provided,  when  no 
jury  is  demanded  and  when  the  circumstances  are  such  that  there  ap- 
pears to  the  Judge  to  be  no  occasion  for  the  empaneling  of  a  jury,  or 
that  a  trial  by  jury  would,  for  any  reason,  be  inexpedient,  or  improper, 
the  judge  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  two  qualified  physicians,  in 
regular  and  active  practice,  who  are  residents  of  the  county,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Judge  on  account  of  their  known  competency  and  integrity,  who 
shall  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  patient  and  file  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  a  report  in  writing,  verified  l^y  affidavit,  as  the  result  of 
their  inquiry,  together  with  their  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

On  May  14,  1903,  the  act  above  referred  to  of  1893  was  amended. 
Section  5,  providing  that  inquests  of  lunacy  shall  be  by  jury,  or  a  com- 
mission of  two  licensed  physicians  engaged  in  active  practice, 

Provides  that  inquests  of  lunacy  may  be  in  open  court,  or  in  chambers, 
or  at  the  home  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane.  The  Judge  shall 
preside,  whether  the  inquest  is  by  jury  or  commission.  The  presence 
of  the  patient  shall  be  indispensable  and  necessary.  The  Judge  may 
require  all  persons,  other  than  the  patient,  his  friends,  witnesses,  li- 
censed attorneys  and  officers  of  the  court  to  withdraw  from  the  room 
during  the  inquest. 

So  we  find  the  law  that  a  person  can  be  committed  to  a  hospital 
for  the  insane  by  either  a  verdict  of  a  jury  or  by  the  report  of  a  com- 
mission of  physicians. 
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I  am  asked  to  give  my  opiniou,  from  my  experience  as  a  judge,  as  to 
the  better  mode  of  trial.  1  have  been  Judge  of  the  County  Court  ol 
Union  county  continuously  since  1886,  and  until  1893,  there  was  only 
the  one  mode  of  trial  and  that  by  jury. 

The  persons  tried,  or  examined,  are  not  criminals,  but  sick  persons. 
They  are  not  being  tried  for  crime  but  examined  to  determine  whether 
they  are  sick  and,  if  sick,  whether  the  ailment  is  of  such  a  nature,  or 
character,  as  to  affect  the  mind  and  to  what  extent  and  whether  their 
own  safety  and  that  of  the  community  at  large  require  their  commit- 
ment to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  for  treatment. 

Such  persons  are  generally  nervous  and  excitable.  Many  of  them  are 
women  who  have  a  dread  and  fear  of  court  proceedings,  and  I  think  a 
public  trial  necessarily  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
person  being  tried. 

Since  1893  I  have  had  only  two  or  three  cases  out  of  the  many  I  have 
tned,  tried  hy  jury.  The  others  have  all  been  examined  by  commissions 
of  physicians. 

Such  examinations  are  quiet,  orderly  and  without  any  one  present,  ex- 
cept the  person  being  tried  or  examined,  the  witnesses,  the  physicians 
and  lawyers,  if  any  are  employed  or  wish  to  be  present,  and  immediate 
friends  of  the  person  being  examined.  As  a  result  the  person,  or  patient, 
comes  out  of  the  examination  in  as  good,  or  better,  condition  than  when 
the  examination  commenced. 

So  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  examination  by  a 
commission  of  physicians  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


ACCIDENT  TO   FBANK  GIEOUX  AT   THE   LINCOLN 
INSTITUTION.* 

The  following  was  adopted  at  the  January  meeting,  1908,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities : 

"The  State  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  at  its  regular 
quarterly  meeting  has  received  a  report  of  the  accident  which  occurred 
to  Frank  Giroux  at  the  institution  for  feeble-minded  children  at  Lincoln, 
on  December  23,  1907.  We  deeply  regret  and  deplore  the  injury  and  suf- 
fering which  was  occasioned  to  the  victim  and  the  consequent  suffering  of 
his  parents.  We  recognize  that  this  accident  should  not  have  occurred. 
Such  accidents  are  liable  to  occur  in  both  public  and  private  institutions. 
They  are  always  due  to  the  fault  of  some  individual  or  to  some  mechanical 
defect  in  the  institution  itself.  In  this  instance  it  seems  to  be  due  to  both 
factors  named.  Upon  the  former  recommendations  of  this  board,  rehabili- 
tation of  the  institution  has  been  under  active  headway  during  the  last  six 
months  and  has  not  yet  been  completed.  Some  uncovered  radiators  which 
have  existed  for  many  years  past  have  been  recognized  as  one  source  of 
danger  and  covers  have  been  placed  over  many  of  them  and  the  work  of 
covering  others  has  been  and  is  still  in  progress  as  work  of  rehabilitation 
goes  on  from  cottage  to  cottage. 

"In  addition  to  the  fact  that  uncovered  radiators  still  remained  as  a 
menace  the  evidence  shows  that  the  attendant  was  derelict  in  his  duty  in 
absenting  himself  from  the  room  in  which  were  congregated  Frank  Giroux 
and  about  40  other  inmates. 

"We  would  urge  the  trustees  to  rapidly  complete  the  needed  improve- 
ments, especially  those  which  will  make  the  institution  safe  for  the  inmates. 

"That  the  superintendent,  as  previously  recommended  by  this  board, 
should  have  all  patients  examined  physically  immediately  upon  their  admis- 
sion, that  he  should  perfect  the  organization  of  the  medical,  nursing  and 
attendant  staffs,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  recognized  individual  responsi- 
bility as  well  as  efficiency. 

"By  resolution  the  above  statements  were  made  a  part  of  the  records  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  executive  officer  and  secretary  was 
ordered  to  send  a  copy  of  the  statement  to  his  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
and  to  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  together  with  a  statement  from  Super- 
inendent  Hardt  of  the  costly  changes  which  he  has  found  it  absolutely 
essential  to  make  since  he  took  charge,  looking  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  inmates. 

"And  it  is  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  above  statement  and  reso- 
lution should  be  sent,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  executive  officer  and 
secretary  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben.  M.  Giroux." 

*  It  was  this  case  which  started  an  investieration  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1908. 
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IReport  to  the  Governor  by  Secretary  Graves,  re  Giroux  Case.] 

January  13,  1908. 
To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Deneen,  Governor  of  Illinois: 

Sir — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  this  office  has  made  an  investi- 
gation of  the  severe  burning  of  Frank  Giroux,  on  December  23,  1907,  at  the 
Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children. 

This  boy  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben.  M.  Giroux,  1356  Perry  street, 
Chicago.  He  is  17  years  old.  According  to  the  family  history  he  began  hav- 
ing epileptic  seizures  when  1  year  old.  Those  seizures  have  recurred  fre- 
quently. After  sixteen  years  of  loving,  but  necessarily  burdensome  care  of 
this  child  by  the  father,  mother  and  brother,  Mrs.  Giroux  showed  signs  of 
nervous  exhaustion.  On  the  advice  of  the  family  physician,  the  parents . 
turned  to  the  State  for  help.  But  the  State  had  no  epileptic  colony,  no  place 
especially  fitted  to  care  for  this  class  of  unfortunates.  The  family  felt 
unable  to  pay  the  large  cost  of  private  care,  so  the  Giroux  boy  was  taken  to 
Lincoln  on  December  4  and  was  placed  in  a  boys'  cottage  of  the  Illinois 
Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children.  Attendants  T.  P.  Coats  and  Quincy  B. 
Waller  had  charge  of  this  cottage.  In  addition  to  the  physical  deformities, 
he  was  found  to  be  of  a  low  grade  of  intelligence.  I  learn  that  the  boy  had 
not  received  the  physical  examination,  on  entrance,  as  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Charities.  While  he  was  under  observation  to  determine  what 
cottage  he  finally  should  be  placed  in,  it  was  found  that  simple  toys,  like 
tops,  amused  him.  He  was  given  a  top.  Attendant  Waller  frequently  sat 
witn  him,  spinning  the  top  to  amuse  him.  He  is  described  as  a  "tottery"  boy. 
He  couldn't  get  about  well  alone.  It  is  said  on  occasions  some  of  the  other 
boys  bowled  him  over. 

The  evidence  is  obscure  as  to  just,  what  happened  on  December  23,  or  how 
it  happened.  Apparently  Frank  Giroux  received  his  burn  between  3:00  and 
5:00  o'clock  p.  m.,  while  Attendant  T.  P.  Coats  was  on  duty,  in  charge  of 
fortyone  boys  in  the  play  room.  The  evidence  of  two  witnesses,  Dr.  Rochow 
and  Miss  Houlihan,  is  that  on  one  previous  occasion  Attendant  Coats  had 
been  found  asleep  on  duty.  He  admits  that  on  December  23  he  went  out  of 
the  play  room,  leaving  the  boys  alone,  on  two  occasions,  between  3:00  and 
5:00  o'clock  p.  m.  Once  he  went  to  the  office  and  told  the  matron  the  number 
of  boys  in  the  play  room.  Again,  he  says,  he  went  to  the  toilet  room  and 
was  gone  fifteen  minutes,  v^'hile  cleaning  up  the  floor.  Attendant  Coats  tes- 
tified that,  when  he  went  into  the  toilet  room  Frank  Giroux  was  seated  in  a 
rocking  chair,  six  feet  from  a  steam  radiator,  quietly  rocking  back  and  forth, 
which  is  his  custom;  that  when  he  (Attendant  Coats)  came  out  of  the  toilet 
room  fifteen  minutes  later  Frank  Giroux  was  sitting  in  the  rocking  chair, 
rocking  back  and  forth,  just  as  he  was  when  Attendant  Coats  left  to  go 
into  the  toilet  room.  Somewhat  later,  when  he  began  to  look  over  the  boys, 
to  see  that  they  were  clean  for  supper.  Attendant  Coats  declared,  when  he 
came  to  Frank  Giroux  he  discovered  that  the  child  had  been  burned  on  the 
neck.  He  immediately  notified  his  superiors.  When  asked  by  Superintendent 
Hardt  for  a  statement  of  the  case,  he  blankly  refused.  He  resigned.  How- 
ever, during  the  investigation  made  by  the  board  of  trustees,  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  present. 
Attendant  Coats  gave  testimony  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing.  Attendant 
Coats  said  he  had  been  employed  at  the  institution  six  years;  that  he  was 
67  years  old,  and  that,  though  never  instructed,  he  knew  by  common  sense 
how  to  handle  epileptics.    He  is  a  civil  service  hold-over. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  boy  received  his  burns  during  an  epileptic  seizure, 
by  falling  upon  or  against  one  of  the  steam  coils  and  lying  in  contact  with 
a  hot  surface  long  enough  to  receive  a  burn  through  the  true  skin,  or  down 
to  the  muscle.  The  employes  fail  to  give  any  evidence  as  to  how  the  burns 
were  received.     Attendant  Waller  admitted  he  had  not  even  a  theory. 

Search  was  made  among  the  inmates  of  the  ward  in  the  hope  of  finding 
one  with  enough  mental  strength  to  clear  up  the  case.     H.  Bohn  said  Prank 
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Giroux  had  a  spasm.  P^ddie  Kulz  said  he  saw  Frank  Giroux  in  a  rocking 
chair  near  one  of  the  steam  coils;  that  Prank  Giroux  had  a  spasm  and  fell 
over  on  a  steam  coil,  indicating  the  coil;  that  Attendant  Coats  was  not  in 
the  room  at  the  time;  that  he,  Eddie  Kutz,  went  to  Attendant  Coats'  room 
on  the  second  floor,  found  Mr.  Coats  there,  told  him  tnat  Frank  Giroux  had 
a  spasm  and  was  on  the  steam  coil;  that  Attendant  Coats  went  back  to  the 
ward  with  him,  and  that  he,  Eddie  Kutz,  pulled  Frank  off  the  coil.  I  asked 
this  boy  to  show  me  where  he  went  to  find  Attendant  Coats.  He  led  the 
way  out  of  the  ward,  up  stairs,  to  a  certain  room,  which  Dr.  Hardt  said  was 
the  room  Attendant  Coats  occupied  on  the  date  of  the  accident.  Attendant 
Coats  denied  the  story  told  by  Eddie  Kutz. 

In  this  play  room  there  are  ten  radiators,  with  flat  tops  about  two  feet 
from  the  floor.  Nine  were  unguarded  on  the  day  of  the  accident.  The  steam 
feed  pipes  were  encased  in  wood  to  a  height  of  five  feet  above  the  floor.  These 
are  the  hottest  pipes  in  the  room.  One  steam  radiator — the  one  pointed  out 
by  Eddie  Kutz — had  a  galvanized  iron  hood  upon  it.  The  hood  mentioned 
was  flat  on  top.  It  curved  over  the  outer  edge  of  the  radiator,  describing 
about  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  This  galvanized  iron  jacket,,  or  hood,  sat  down 
so  close  on  top  of  the  coil  that  ridges  had  been  worn  into  it  from  the  pointed 
tops  from  the  steam  pipes.  Sitting  in  a  rocking  chair  beside  this  coil,  and 
imitating  a  fall  toward  the  coil,  such  as  an  epileptic  would  make,  the  left 
side  of  the  neck  from  a  point  underneath,  and  back  of  the  ear,  covering  also 
the  outer  edge  of  the  ear,  and  extending  forward  across  the  neck  up  under 
the  angle  of  the  left  jaw,  spread  out  over  the  curved  edge  of  the  galvanized 
iron  hood.  The  contact  covered  precisely  the  area  of  skin  that  had  been 
destroyed  on  Prank  Giroux's  neck.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  feeble 
mental  character  of  Eddie  Kutz,  and  the  denial  of  Attendant  Coates,  and  the 
possibility  that  one  of  the  other  boys  pushed  the  victim  on  the  radiator,  a 
spasm  and  burn  resulting,  the  physical  conditions  seem  to  bear  out  the  Kutz 
boy's  statement.  One  could  not  hold  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  hood  over 
the  steam  coil  for  half  a  minute  without  inflicting  a  burn  on  the  skin.  An 
epileptic,  unconscious  during  a  convulsion,  could  lie  against  the  hot  surface 
and  receive  a  very  serious  burn  without  feeling  pain. 

When  the  burn  Prank  Giroux  received  was  discovered.  Dr.  Carl  J.  F. 
Rochow  was  called,  examined  the  injury,  dressed  it  with  picric  acid  solution 
on  antiseptic  gauze  and  cotton  with  retention  bandage.  He  declares  he  was 
not  able  to  ascertain  at  that  time  how  serious  the  burn  might  prove.  He 
instructed  the  matron  to  put  the  boy  to  bed  and  watch  him  carefully,  so  that 
he  would  not  pull  off  the  bandages,  as  he  was  in  spasms  during  the  exam- 
ination. Dr.  Rochow  states  that  he  immediately  reported  the  burn  to  Dr. 
Hardt. 

Describing  the  extent  of  the  injury  when  he  first  saw  it.  Dr.  Rochow  tes- 
tifies: 

"The  ear  was  burned,  what  I  consider  a  second  degree  burn,  and  the  blis- 
tered portion,  exposing  the  raw  surface  underneath  it,  was  red.  The  neck, 
about  the  size  of  half  a  palm,  was  badly  burned.  It  appeared  to  be  seared, 
third  degree,  but  how  deeply  I  was  unable  to  see.  The  forehead  had  very 
slight  second  degree  blisters  and  his  fingers  on  the  same  side  had  second 
degree  blisters;    some  blisters  on  each  finger." 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  Dr.  Rochow  removed  the  bandage  from  the 
neck,  where  the  serious  burn  was,  and  saw  in  the  bright  daylight  that  the 
injury  was  more  serious  than  he  at  first  thought.  So  he  sent  the  boy  over 
to  the  infirmary,  or  hospital.  Dr.  Harriet  A.  Hook  received  him.  She  said 
the  wound  seemed  so  well  dressed  that  she  did  not  look  at  it  until  the  next 
day.  She  removed  the  dressing  and  shaved  the  hair  for  about  four  inches 
back  of  the  ear,  including  a  little  place  on  the  scalp.  She  noticed  the  boy's 
heart  was  weak.  She  ordered  a  thirtieth  of  strychnine  three  times  each  day 
by  the  mouth.  Picric  acid  was  continued  for  about  seven  days.  The  doctor 
watched  the  wound  carefully  for  sloughing,  to  indicate  to  what  depth  the 
burn  had  penetrated.  The  discoloration  of  the  picric  acid  made  the  tissue 
yellow.     Dr.  Hook  later  cleansed  the  wound  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
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used  iodoform  dressing.  She  noticed  the  condition  of  the  wound  as  good. 
She  testified  that  from  the  moment  the  boy  came  to  the  liospital  he  sat  up 
and  was  playing  with  toys;  that  he  took  nourishment  and  that  his  pulse 
never  ran  far  enough  above  normal  to  be  significant.  He  did  not  indicate 
that  he  was  suffering  pain.  Maude  Weaver  ,a  trained  nurse,  was  constantly 
in  charge  of  the  patient.     At  no  time  was  the  burn  considered  fatal. 

The  boy's  father  came  unannounced  to  the  institution  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, with  some  toys  for  his  sou  and  the  other  children.  When  he  met  Dr. 
Hardt  he  received  the  first  intimation  that  his  son  had  been  burned — seri- 
ously burned.  Dr.  Hardt,  supposing  that  the  usual  rule  in  the  institution 
had  been  complied  with,  that  parents  be  notified  promptly  when  the  condition 
of  patients  requires  such  notice,  asked  Mr.  Giroux  if  he  had  received  the 
telegram  sent  the  night  before.  Mr.  Giroux  replied  that  he  had  not.  Sub- 
sequent inquiry  showed  no  telegram  was  sent,  and  that  a  letter  would  have 
been  written  during  the  next  day,  when  Mr.  Giroux  arrived.  The  boy  was 
brought  over  to  the  main  building,  where  Mr.  Giroux  saw  him.  He  expressed 
himself  as  satisfied  with  the  way  the  case  had  been  handled  after  the  burn 
had  been  inflicted.  He  went  back  to  Chicago  after  thanking  the  institution 
authorities. 

On  December  25th,  Mrs.  Giroux  came  to  the  institution  and  remained  with 
her  son  until  January  2d,  when  she  took  him  home.  ■  She  expressed  satisfac- 
tion with  the  treatment  of  the  burn,  but  said  she  would  prefer  to  have  the 
boy  home  and  nurse  him  there.  Against  the  advice  of  the  institution  doctors, 
she  took  him  home.  For  the  journey  Dr.  Hook  says  she  made  an  unusually 
thorough  and  firm  dressing. 

When  the  boy  arrived  at  home.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Lambden  was  called  to  see 
him.  Then  there  was  a  publication  in  the  Chicago  newspapers  that  Dr. 
Lambden  had  found  conditions  in  the  wound  which  indicated  the  burn  had 
not  been  properly  handled  by  the  State  doctors  at  Lincoln. 

I  went  to  Chicago  and  made  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Lambden  to  see  this 
boy.  On  January  7,  in  the  presence  of  the  father  and  mother  and  the  brother, 
George  R.  Giroux  and  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ryan  of  2795  North  Robey 
street.  Dr.  Lambden  removed  the  bandages  and  exposed  the  wound.  It  was 
on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  It^ueasured,  in  its  greatest  length,  five  and  one- 
half  inches  from  the  angle  of  the  left  jaw,  straight  back  around  the  curve 
of  the  neck.  In  its  greatest  width  it  measured  five  inches  along  a  perpen- 
dicular line  across  the  outer  rim  of  the  left  ear.  It  was  a  third  degree  burn. 
The  true  skin  was  destroyed.  Even  the  cartilage  framework  of  the  ear  was 
destroyed  for  about  half  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  left  ear.  The  sloughing 
process  was  well  advanced.  Granulation  was  in  evidence.  A  photograph 
was  made.  To  a  layman  the  wound  was  unpleasant  to  see.  To  a  doctor  it 
was  a  good  sight,  because  it  showed  nature  was  making  for  a  rapid  recovery. 
I  asked  Dr.  Lambden  if  the  statements  made  in  the  newspapers  criticising 
the  service  at  Lincoln  and  credited  to  him  had  been  made  by  him.  He  re- 
plied that  the  newspapers  made  some  statements  that  he  never  had  uttered. 
He  said  when  the  boy  came  home  the  wound  showed  indications  of  not  hav- 
ing been  properly  cleansed;  that  hair  which  should  have  been  shaved  off 
was  matted  into  the  wound.  There  was  dead  skin  present  which,  in  his 
judgment,  should  have  been  removed.  The  wound  looked,  he  added,  as  if  it 
had  been  dressed  and  not  cleansed.  As  he  said  this  he  cut  off  with  scissors 
some  bunches  of  hair  rather  remote  from  the  wound,  and  the  hair  fell 
sprinkling  into  it.  He  removed  some  dead  tissue  from  the  wound,  washed 
the  wound  with  diluted  carbolic  acid,  powdered  it  with  a  substance  he  said 
was  stearate  of  zinc  and  aristol  in  combination,  covered  over  the  wound  with 
anti-septic  gauze  and  cotton,  and  fastened  the  dressing  with  bandages  of 
adhesive  plaster.  He  showed-what  he  said  were  the  dressings  the  boy  had 
on  when  he  reached  Chicago.  There  was  some  exudate  present,  but  I  saw 
no  dead  skin,  nor  any  hair,  nor  slough.  Dr.  Lambden  promised  to  make  a 
sworn  statement,  containing  exactly  the  charges  he  had  to  make  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  wound  was  attended  to  at  Lincoln,  and  to  send  it  to 
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me.  I  have  not  received  it.  I  asked  Dr.  Lambden's  opinion  as  to  recovery. 
He  said  the  wonnd  was  getting  well.  The  boy's  general  health,  he  said,  was 
not  good.  He  had  recommended  to  the  family  that  the  boy  be  taken  to  a 
hosi)ital,  and  skin  grafting  be  performed,  so  that  the  wound  would  not  pre- 
sent a  disfiguring  scar. 

All  efforts  to  get  any  statement  from  the  boy  were  futile.  "Pa"  and  "rock" 
were  the  only  words  I  could  elicit.     He  sat  in  a  chair,  rocking  himself. 

The  father  and  mother  explained  that  they  thanked  the  institution  authori- 
ties because  they  did  not  realize  at  Lincoln  the  burn  was  as  bad  as  Dr.  Lamb- 
den  said  it  was  when  he  examined  it.  The  father  also  said  he  was  afraid  he 
would  have  difficulty  in  getting  his  boy  away  from  the  institution  and  adopted 
what  he  considered  a  politic  and  conciliatory  course,  having  that  end  in 
view.  He  intimated  that  he  proposed  seeing  a  lawyer,  drawing  up  a  sworn 
statement  of  charges  against  Lincoln  and  promised  to  send  me  this  statement 
and  a  photograph  of  the  wound.     I  have  received  neither. 

During  past  inspections  of  this  institution  the  fact  was  noted  that  some 
of  the  radiators  were  covered  and  some  were  not.  Employes  have  also  called 
attention  to  this  fact.  The  institution  for  a  considerable  time  back  had 
been  at  work  boxing  hot  steam  pipes  and  putting  wood  and  wire  coverings 
over  steam  coils.  The  one  coil  in  the  room  where  Frank  Giroux  was,  and  on 
which  I  believe  he  received  his  burns,  was  the  only  one  that  had  any  pro- 
tection on  it.  Since  the  injury  the  work  previously  under  way  has  been 
pushed,  and  in  due  course  every  steam  coil  will  be  covered. 

The  treatment  of  picric  acid  solution  for  a  burn  is  an  orthodox  treatment. 
It  soothes.  It  is  anti-septic.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  substances 
to  use,  and  is  kept  ready  in  all  general  hospitals. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Hook  that  she  shaved  the  wound,  to  prevent  infec- 
tion from  the  hair,  is  borne  out  by  Miss  Maude  Weaver,  the  chief  nurse  of 
the  institution,  and  by  Miss  Myrtle  Bonnell,  nurse  in  the  infirmary,  who  tes- 
tified they  assisted  Dr.  Hook  when  the  shaving  was  done.  Dr.  Lambden 
declared  the  hair  had  not  been  shaved  away  from  the  wound.  On  the  basis 
of  the  testimony  and  the  exhibits  in  the  case,  and  considering  the  work  done 
by  Dr.  H.  G.  Hardt  during  the  one  year  of  his  service  as  superintendent  at 
Lincoln,  the  following  general  findings  seem  Warranted: 

First — That  Frank  Giroux,  on  December  23,  1907,  received  a  severe,  but 
not  fatal,  burn,  at  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  probably 
on  an  improperly  protected  radiator,  while  Attendant  T.  P.  Coates  was  tem- 
porarily out  of  the  playroom.  The  superintendent  and  trustees,  aware  of 
the  danger  of  unprotected  steam  coils  and  pipes,  were  covering  them  as  a 
part  of  the  physical  regeneration  of  the  run  down  and  worn  out  mechanical 
equipment.  Because  of  the  warnings  of  competent  engineers,  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  out  of  the  maintenance  fund  during  the  last  six 
months.  The  Legislature  could  not  see  its  way  to  make  the  special  appro- 
priation asked  for  steam  distribution.  Knowing  the  condition  of  the  radia- 
tors, seeing  evidences  of  physical  rehabilitation  on  all  sides,  and  knowing 
the  danger  of  injuries  to  epileptics,  Attendant  Coates  should  not  have  left 
the  boys  alone  in  the  room.  I  am  informed  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  by  law  judges  the  conduct  of  employes,  will  pass  upon  this  case 
on  Wednesday,  January  15. 

Second — That  Frank  Giroux  was  given  proper  medical  treatment  for  his 
burn  by  the  institution  doctors. 

Third — That  epileptics  frequently  are  burned  and  injured  in  other  ways 
during  their  seizures.  This  is  not  limited  to  hospitals  for  the  insane,  asy- 
lums for  the  feeble  minded  or  poorhouses,  but  happens  in  well  regulated 
homes  where  epileptics  have  personal  attendants.  While  I  was  in  Chicago 
investigating  this  case,  a  specialist  in  epilepsy  told  me  he  had  just  given 
treatment  to  the  epileptic  son  of  a  well  known  physician  living  in  Tennessee, 
who  had  fallen  in  his  own  father's  house  on  a  radiator  and  received  burns 
on  his  forehead  that  penetrated  to  the  bone. 
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Fourth- — That  accidents  to  epileptics  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
proper  care  and  treatment  can  be  provided  for  them  best  in  a  separate  in- 
stitution constructed  for  and  devoted  to  their  care.  The  Board  of  Charities 
has  repeatedly  urged  upon,  and  Your  Excellency  has  recommended  to,  the 
Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  that  Illinois  follow  the  example  of  other  pro- 
gressive states  of  the  Union  and  appropriate  money  to  vitalize  the  statutory 
epileptic  colony  which  exists  in  Illinois  today.  The  bill  appropriating  $265,- 
000  for  this  purpose  has  been  advocated  for  passage  in  the  written  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Charities  and  in  the  Senate  chamber  by  Dr.  William  F.  Sprat- 
ling  of  New  York,  an  eminent  expert  in  epilepsy  who  was  brought  to  Spring- 
field at  private  expense  to  give  his  illustrated  address  to  the  Legislature. 
The  appropriation  bill  still  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Forty-fifth  General 
Assembly. 

At  the  last  census  there  were  1,175  epileptics  receiving  care  in  the  public 
institutions  of  Illinois.  One-third  of  the  population  of  Lincoln  is  epileptics, 
improperly  placed  in  an  institution  designed  by  law  and  built  for  the  care 
of  a  different  class  of  unfortunates.  Epileptics  abound  in  all  our  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  where  they  do  not  belong  and  cannot  receive  proper  care. 
There  are  epileptics  in  Illinois  county  poornouses  that  are  not  fit  for  occu- 
pation by  human  beings. 

If  the  accident  to  this  epileptic  hoy,  Frank  Giroiix,  will  serve  to  awaken 
the  public  conscience  and  the  Legislature  to  the  crying  need,  of  creating, 
without  delay,  a  special  institution  for  the  cure  of  epileptics  in  Illinois,  his 
injury  and  the  suffering  of  his  parents  and  friends  and  the  distress  of  State 
officials  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Your  Excellency  already  has  been  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  stenographic 
evidence  taken  at  Lincoln. 

Enclosed  herewith  and  made  a  part  of  this  report  is  a  copy  of  a  statement 
made  to  me  by  Dr.  Hardt,  of  the  conditions  which  he  found  at  Lincoln  one 
year  ago,  and  of  the  heroic  steps  which  he  and  his  board  of  trustees  have 
taken  and  are  taking,  with  Your  Excellency's  cordial  support,  to  elevate  the 
medical,  nursing,  teaching  and  physical  service  of  that  run-down  institution 
to  a  modern  level  of  efficiency. 

I  recognize,  and  the  evidence  in  the  Giroux  case  shows,  that  Dr.  Hardt 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  perfect  his  organization,  and  that  he  is  embarrassed 
by  many  conditions  which  cannot  be  made  satisfactory  by  him  except  by  a 
longer  period  of  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Enclosure  W.  C.  G. — W.  (Signed)     William   C.   Graves, 

Executive  Officer. 

Approved  January  16,  1908,  by  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  MEEIT   SYSTEM  IN  ILLINOIS. 
[Bp  W.  B.  Moulton,  President  Illinois  Civil  Service  Commission.'\ 

The  application  of  the  merit  system  of  appointment  to  public  office 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  west  in  1895.  The  demoralization  of 
the  public  service  in  Chicago,  resulting  from  the  abuses  of  the  spoils 
system  led  to  an  organization  of  citizens  determined  to  apply  the  merit 
system  to  the  city  service.  The  campaigns  following  culminated  in  the 
passage  of  the  so-called  City  of  Chicago  Act,  applicable  to  cities  adopt- 
ing its  provisions.  It  was  adopted  in  the  city  of  Chicago  the  same  year 
by  a  majority  of  50,000.  Other  cities,  such  as  Evanston,  Springfield, 
Danville  and  Waukegan,  have  subsequently  come  under  its  protection. 
In  these  campaigns  men  like  John  H.  Hamline,  Merrit  Starr  and  others 
who  took  a  leading  part,  later  became  identified  with  the  movement  to 
place  the  State  service  on  the  same  basis. 

Up  to  1892  the  State  charitable  institutions  of  Illinois  had  remained 
practically  untouched  by  the  blight  of  politics,  and  as  a  result  they  held 
a  deservedly  high  rank.  Such  men  as  Dewey  at  Kankakee,  Hall  at  the 
Blind  and  Gillett  at  the  Deaf  had  been  in  the  service  many  years.  There 
came  a  political  change  and  a  political  flood,  which  swept  the  institu- 
tions down  into  the  mire  of  politics.  A  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Illinois  Civil  Service  Association  in  its  campaign  for  a  State  law  de- 
picts only  too  well  the  results  of  these  changes  which  followed. 

THE  STORY   OK   A   TYPICAL    INSTITUTION. 

"Let  us  look  closely  at  a  single  typical  institution,  which  since  its 
creation  has  been  an  object  of  special  pride  to  the  State.  The  Illinois 
Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Kankakee  is  more  than  twenty 
years  old.  There  are  more  than  two  thousand  patients  and  more  than 
four  hundred  employes.  It  has  cost  the  tax  payers,  in  construction, 
repairs  and  maintenance,  between  seven  and  eight  million  dollars.  Tt 
was  planned  with  nmch  courage  and  originality  in  defiance  of  the  pre- 
vailing modes  of  asylum  architecture,  and  its  cottage  plan  became  at 
once  a  model  for  imitation  in  other  states.  It  was  authorized  in  1877 
and  opened  in  1879  (  a  significant  fact,  when  compared  with  the  seven 
years  lately  required  to  open  the  Peoria  asylum).  Dr.  Richard  M. 
Dewey  was  the  first  superintendent.     Prior  to  his  appointment  he  had 
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had  seven  years'  experience  as  a  staff  physician  in  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  and  was  an  eager  student  of  advanced  methods.  The  institution 
l^ecame  at  once  a  non-restraint  hospital;  that  is,  intelligent  medical  and 
nursing  care  was  bestowed  upon  sick  people,  instead  of  mechanical  re- 
straint, used  in  the  average  asylum.  The  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
the  only  one  in  Illinois,  was  opened  in  1886.  About  the  same  time 
women  physicians  were  employed  for  the  first  time  in  the  middle  west, 
a  pathological  laboratory  was  opened,  and  in  many  respects  the  adminis- 
tration was  one  of  marked  progress  and  of  marked  superiority  to  that 
of  other  institutions  for  the  insane  in  Illinois. 

"In  the  first  seven  years  of  the  ten-year  period  of  flux,  beginning  in 
1892,  Kankakee  had  five  superintendents  and  three  and  two-thirds  sets 
of  trustees.  In  the  ten  years  the  medical  staff  has  passed  through  sev- 
eral cycles  of  change,  and  among  the  four  hundred  of  employes  of  ail 
classes  it  was  stated  at  the  time  of  the  1900  election  that  there  were  not 
more  than  a  dozen  who  had  been  there  under  Dr.  Dpwey.  The  skilled 
alienist  has  been  replaced  as  superintendent  by  a  general  practitioner; 
the  chief  of  staff,  instead  of  being  a  trained  man,  as  required  by  law  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  is  now  a  village  doctor;  the  women  physicians 
are  all  gone;  medical  internes  (once  chosen  by  severe  competitive  exam- 
inations) are  no  more;  the  pathological  laboratory  has  fallen  into  neg- 
lect; the  standard  of  nursing  care  has  been  sadly  lowered." 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  the  institutions  were 
used  in  every  possible  way  to  carry  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
situated.  Employes  were  assessed  for  the  expenses  of  nearly  every  local 
or  general  campaign.  Kankakee  and  Lincoln  were  typical  as  institu- 
tions used  for  political  purposes.  At  Kankakee  during  elections  the 
hospital  hands  and  most  of  the  employes  likewise  were  engaged  in  the 
political  contest.  Those  who  were  in  actual  power  used  every  force 
available  at  these  hospitals  to  accomplish  but  one  end,  namely:  To 
make  the  institutions  the  political  powers  in  their  respective  districts. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  institution  could  make  much  ad- 
vancement under  such  conditions.  The  appointments  were  generally 
made,  not  with  the  idea  that  the  man  should  fit  the  office  so  much  as 
that  the  office  should  be  made  to  fit  the  man.  Yet  even  here  they  often 
failed.  For  instance,  we  find  the  landscape  gardener  at  one  place  to 
be  a  local  butcher,  who  knew  as  much  about  landscape  gardening  as  he 
did  about  dressmaking.  We  also  found  the  visitors'  attendant  at  one 
institution,  who  had  valuable  political  connections,  receiving  a  higher 
salary  than  the  chief  nurse  of  the  institution. 

But  worse  than  all  the  anomalies  of  this  kind  was  the  fact  that  in- 
stance after  instance  was  given  us  by  the  superintendents  of  subordin- 
ates who  defied  them  and  ignored  them  in  every  particular,  and  whom 
they  could  not  discipline  or  remove  because  of  the  influence  that  held 
them  there. 

The  women,  always  interested  in  the  great  public  charities,  made  the 
first  move  towards  a  campaign  for  a  State  Civil  Service  Law.  Follow- 
ing an  investigation  of  Kankakee  in  1900,  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  of.  Chicago,  in  1901  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  passed  the  following  resolution : 
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"Ivcsolvvd.  iliat  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  urge  that  every 
effort  possible  be  made  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the  vital  necessity 
of  the  entire  separation  of  the  public  business  of  the  State  from  the 
private  interests  of  political  ])arties,  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  an  elfective  merit  law,  applicable,  not  only  to  the  State  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions,  but  to  all  departments  of  the  public 
service." 

To  Julia  C.  Lathrop  should  be  given  a  large  part  of  the  credit  for 
the  real  pioneer  work  in  this  movement. 

In  order  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  State  law,  the  Illinois  Civil 
Service  Association  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1902.  Prominent 
clubs  and  reform  associations  were  invited  to  send  representatives 
to  a  meeting  for  this  purpose.  A  prompt  and  enthusiastic  response  was 
made  and  individuals  from  many  parts  of  the  State  assembled  with 
representatives  from  the  following  organizations: 

Union  League  CUub,  Civil  Service  Eeform  Association  of  Chicago, 
Hamilton  Club,  Iroquois  Club,  Merchants  Club,  Board  of  Trade,  Civic 
Federation.  Citizens  Association  and  the  Illinois  Grain  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  response  to  the  public  sentiment  Governor  Yates  meanwhile  had 
a])i)ointed  a  commission  to  study  the  State  institutions  and  draft  a  bill 
for  a  law.  This  commission  was  composed  of  John  H.  Hamline,  Edgar 
Bancroft,  Superintendent  W.  E.  Taylor  and  Warden  E.  J.  Murphy. 
After  some  months  of  work  this  commission  prepared  an  admirable  law 
that  was  introduced  in  the  Tx^gislature  of  1903  and  was  supported  by 
the  Civil  Service  Association.  After  the  fight  was  w^ell  on,  it  became 
evident  that  the  administration  was  opposed  to  any  such  measure,  and 
it  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  hostile  amendments.  The  effect  of  the 
first  battle  was  to  unmask  the  enemies  and  develop  the  friends  of  civil 
service.  As  civil  service  reform  is  largely  a  moral  question — not  one 
of  policy — one  could  almost  tell  friend  or  foe  by  the  personal  character 
of  the  Eepresentatives. 

The  platforms  of  both  parties  in  the  State  election  of  1901  declared 
for  a  State  wide  civil  service  law.  Governor  Deneen,  during  his  cam- 
paign, pledged  his  administration  to  secure  a  law  for  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions. With  such  a  minnentnm  in  its  favor  the  present  law,  anpli- 
cable  to  the  charitable  institutions,  was  passed  to  become  effective 
Xovember  1,  1905.  During  the  same  year  Wisconsin  passed  a  state  wide 
law  and  Colorado  subsequently  followed  with  a  law  applicable  to  the 
charitable  institutions.  Campaigns  are  now  on  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
other  western  states  that  bid  fair  to  become  successful. 

The  passage  of  the  Board  of  Administration  Act  brought  imder  the 
law  the  em])loyes  of  two  departments  at  Springfield — those  of  the  Board 
of  Administration  and  the  Charities  Commission,  as  well  as  other 
])ositions  heretofore  exem]}t.  An  effort  was  made  at  this  time  to  place 
the  sujierintendents  of  the  charitable  institutions  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  (a  most  desirable  result),  but  the  exemption  was  not  re- 
moved. The  next  Legislature  undoubtedly  will  include  these  oflficials 
in  the  classified  service,  as  well  as  the  employes  of  the  penal  and  cor- 
K'clional  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


FOUR  YEAES   OF  CIVIL  SERVICE.* 

[By  Joseph  C.  Mason,  Secretary  and  Chief  Examiner  Illinois  Civil  Service 

Commission.l 

The  present  eondition  of  the  seventeen  State  charitahle  institutions 
of  Illinois  is  the  hest  evidence  of  what  civil  service  will  do.  The  in- 
stitutions are  well  supplied  with  employes.  The}'  are  of  good  quality, 
'skillful,  energetic  and  etficient.  They  are  interested  in  their  work,  take 
pride  in  the  institutions,  and  are  desirous  of  advancing  the  standard 
of  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

During  the  quadrennial  period  just  closing  the  Illinois  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  accomplished  much.  It  desires  to  do  more  and  the 
coming  year,  under  the  new  Charities  Act,  promises  l^ig  improvements. 
Some  of  the  most  important  reforms  in  the  service  that  may  l)e  attrib- 
uted to  civil  service  are : 

The  enforcement  of  discipline : 

The  abolition  of  political  assessments  or  appointments  thi'ough  politi- 
cal influences. 

The  elimination  of  the  hospital  tramp. 

The  establishment  of  an  adequate  standard  for  the  medical  staff. 

The  employment  of  dentists  and  dental  internes. 

The  development  of  a  trained  nursing  force. 

The  establishment  and  encouragement  of  training  schools  for  nurses. 

The  reorganization  of  the  engineering  plants  of  many  of  the  institu- 
tions and  the  employment  of  skilled  engineers  at  their  head. 

The  employment  of  competent  men  in  the  business  departments  of 
the  institutions. 

The  reorganization  of  the  teaching  forces  and  the  appointment  of 
competent  teachers  in  the  various  institutions  where  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  improvement  of  the  attendant  force,  due  to  improved  methods  of 
instruction  and  the  enforcement  of  discipline. 

The  elimination  of  favored  employes. 

The'  establishment  of  a  higher  moral  spirit  and  responsibility  among 
employes,  due  to  strict  discipline. 

The  reduction  of  temporary  employes  for  short  periods. 

Abolishment  of  sinecures  and  prevention  of  them. 

*Thi9  article  is  written  as  of  December  31,  1909. 
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It 'is  ilillieuk  ti)  sa)'  in  which  development  or  branch  of  the  service 
there  lias  been  the  greatest  improvement.  For  the  medical  staffs  the 
standard  is  high.  Men  between  25  and  40  years  of  age  are  required. 
The  possibility  of  retaining  their  positions  and  of  making  progress  has 
attracted  a  number  of  excellent  young  physicians  to  the  service.  Three 
of  them  now  are  assistant  superintendents  and  another  soon  will  he 
promoted.  One  board  of  trustees  and  superintendent  objected  to  the 
appointment  of  a  young  man  as  assistant  superintendent  on  the  ground 
that  he  lacked  experience.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  responded 
that  the  young  man  was  qualified  and  entitled  to  the  place.  Today  that 
young  man  ranks  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  State  authorities  and  is 
under  consideration  for  a  superintendency.  Others  are  in  line  for  pro- 
motion when  changes  occur  and  the  spirit  of  progress  is  no  better  dem- 
onstrated than  by  the  competition  in  the  medical  staff.  The  Psycho- 
pathic Institute  at  Kankakee  is  the  assembling  point  and  there  members 
of  the  respective  staffs  tell  each  other  of  the  advancement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  service  in  the  institutions  to  which  they  are  assigned.  This 
acquaintance  and  good  natured  rivalry  is  beneficial  to  the  service  and  \= 
bound  to  have  its  infiuence  upon  the  institutions  in  future.  The  medi- 
cal staffs  in  the  insane  branch  have  increased  from  twenty-nine  to  forty- 
four  assistant  physicians,  of  whom  five  are  women. 

When  the  Civil  Service  Law  went  into  effect  November  1,  1905,  there 
was  one  graduate  nurse  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane.  There  are  now 
seven  chief  nurses  and  forty-three  graduate  nurses.  Training  schools 
for  attendants  and  nurses  are  maintained  in  the  Kankakee,  Elgin, 
Anna,  Peoria,  Jacksonville  and  Watcrtown  State  Hospitals  and  the 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony.  The  majority  of  these  schools  already 
have  been  approved  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Eegi-:- 
tered  Nurses.  The  number  of  graduate  nurses  in  all  of  the  institutions 
is  improving  as  graduates  of  general  hospitals  recognize  that  the  char- 
itable institutions  offer  them  an  excellent  field  for  the  pursuit  of  their 
profession.  Their  presence  in  the  State  hospitals  has  a  good  effect  upon 
the  other  employes,  particularly  the  attendants,  who  seek  to  emulate 
them.  Graduate  nurses  have  been  employed  in  the  Geneva  Training 
School  for  Girls,  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Wilmington  Soldiers' 
Widows'  Home  and  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf. 

In  the  attendant  force  there  has  been  an  increase  in  male  attendants 
from  394  to  425  and  of  women  from  425  to  630,  the  latter  being  an 
indication  of  the  high  regard  of  women  as  attendants  and  a  recognition 
by  the  superintendents  that  women  are  better  fitted  temperamentally 
for  the  work  than  men.  The  increased  demand  for  women  has  made  it 
harder  for  the  commission,  but  it  has  encouraged  the  employment  -'f 
women  and  sought  energetically  to  supply  all  requisitions.  The  heavy 
increase  in  the  number  of  attendants  is  not  all  to  be  ascribed  to  better 
attendance,  although  10  per  cent  of  it  is.  In  1905  there  were  9,445 
patients  in  the  insane  group,  against  11,381  now. 

Experienced  and  competent  chief  engineers  have  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  five  of  the  large  institutions,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  others 
imprcvod   l)y  the  employment   of  electricians   and   experienced  firemen. 
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111  one  institution  the  sujjerintendent  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  cost  of  coal  alone  was  decreased  $20,000.00  the  first  year  by  the 
efficiency  of  his  chief  engineer,  Avhile  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  saved  to  the  State  by  the  use  of  waste  supplies  and 
cast  off  boilers.  Subsequently  an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  insti- 
tution was  developed  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  discarded  air 
compressors. 

In  the  administrative  branch  of  the  service  competent  bookkeepers 
have  been  employed,  experienced  storekeepers  appointed,  practical  clerks 
engaged  and  real  stenographers  put  to  work.  Records  now  are  nearer 
what  the)^  should  bo,  although  there  still  is  room  for  improvement. 

The  farms  are  in  better  condition,  men  who  understand  farming  and 
gardening  being  engaged.  Two  of  the  largest  farms  are  under  the 
management  of  men  who  have  agricultural  school  training  on  top  of  an 
excellent  practical  education  in  agriculture. 

Teachers  with  special  and  technical  training  have  been  appointed  in 
the  institutions.  The  principal  at  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  as  also  is  the  head  of  the 
art  department.  There  are  experienced  literary,  kindergarten,  domestic 
science  and  physical  culture  teachers  employed  in  all  the  schools.  While 
the  principal  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  resigned,  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  experienced  assistant  who  won  her  right  to  promotion  in  a 
competitive  j^romotional  examination. 

The  institutions  are  rapidly  growing  in  size  and  the  problem  of  gov- 
ernment increases.  When  the  Civil  Service  Law  became  effective  there 
were  2,201  employes  and  12,563  patients,  or  wards,  on  June  30,  1905. 
December  31,  1909,  there  were  2,416  employes  and  1G,061  patients.  The 
new  year  will  bring  new  questions  of  policy  and  administration.  One 
of  the  most  important,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, will  be  the  question  of  uniformity  of  salaries,  duties,  hours  and 
positions.  There  are  127  different  kinds  of  positions  in  the  classified 
service.  Of  those  700  pay  $30.00  a  month  or  less.  The  commission  and 
the  employes  have  a  right  to  ask  for  uniformity,  because  uniformity 
will  aid  in  promoting  efficiency.  It  is  hard  to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  employes  who  know  they  are  being  paid  less  by  the  same  employer 
for  the  same  work  and  are  required  to  work  longer  hours  than  are 
employes  in  another  institution. 

From  Nov.  1,  1905,  to  Dec.  31,  1909,  the  commission  received  13,364 
applications.  It  conducted  1,316  examinations  in  45  different  cities. 
Of  the  7,547  applicants  examined  6,045  passed.  There  were  6,128  ap- 
pointments and  4,599  resignations.  The  number  of  employes  discharged 
for  cause  or  who  quit  without  notice  was  1,218. 

Since  the  Civil  Service  Law  became  effective  there  have  been  no 
political  assessments.  In  fact,  prior  to  each  election.  Governor  Deneen 
has  addressed  letters  to  all  superintendents  advising  them  that  the 
assessment  of  employes  would  not  be  tolerated.  What  is  of  equal  im- 
portance is  that  political  leaders  have  not  sought  to  interfere  with  the 
employment,   disciplining  or   discharge   of  employes.    In  two   insances 
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\v1r'1-c  nliciiipls  at  iiilcrrcjrciu-L'  ouiiri'iHl,  tlie  connnissioii  was  notified  of 
Ihcin  l),v  tlie  superintendents.  The  attention  of  tlie  offending  in- 
dividuals was  called  to  the  law.  Since  then  there  have  been  no  evasions 
rei^orted  or  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  outsiders  to  obtain  favors 
for  friends  fi'oin  heads  of  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE  FEOM  THE  INSIDE.* 

[By  Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for 

the  Insane  at  Elgin.] 

How  many  people  have  a  real,  true  conception  of  a  hospital  for  the 
insane?  How  many  people  ever  dream  of  the  true  nature  of  the  pa- 
tients who  are  received,  of  the  care  they  require  and  actually  receive? 
Furthermore,  how  many  know  anything  whatever  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  service,  the  rigid  rules,  the  actual  dangers  and  the  reward 
of  the  service  among  the  insane? 

Let  us  take  for  our  consideration  the  Illinois  Northern  Hospital. 
There  are  at  this  hospital  approximately  1,280  insane  persons.  They 
come  from  isolated  farms,  from  villages,  towns,  cities  and  many  of 
them  from  a  large  metropolis.  There  are  among  them  tramps,  well-to-do 
people  and  quite  a  number  of  the  very  rich.  There  are  to  be  found  the 
illiterate,  who  never  could  read  or  write,  and  those  who  attended  the 
very  highest  scholarship  prior  to  their  mental  breakdown.  There  are 
people  from  the  Chicago  slums  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  luxuries  as  the  necessities  of  life. 

It  is  a  great  chaotic  mixture  of  races,  classes,  degrees  of  education 
and  dispositions,  even  when  we  disregard  the  additional  tremendous 
mental  and  physical  deviations  brought  on  by  mental  disease.  Practically 
all  these  people  were  taken  away  from  their  homes  by  force.  They 
n-ere  deprived  of  their  personal  liberty  and  led  to  follow  a  more  or  less 
rigid  life,  which  was  strange  and  not  of  their  choosing,  to  say  the  least. 
ITnder  the  law  all  became  equal.  The  rich  had  to  associate  with  the 
beggar,  the  bright  with  the  stupid,  the  heathen  with  the  gentile,  the 
Christian  Scientist  with  the  Jew.  Even  the  most  excellent  practical 
classification  made  it  imi»ossil)le  to  prevent  tliis  iiitonningling  and  mass- 
ing of  varied  patients. 

In  addition  to  that  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  perversion  of  mind. 
A\'e  meet  tlie  exalted  paranoic,  who  considers  himself  master  of  the 
universe,  who  all  should  obey,  side  by  side  with  a  most  depressed 
melancholiac,  the  most  miserable  of  all  living  creatures,  not  worthy  in 
his  opinion  to  live  and  condemned  to  everlasting  punishment  because 
he  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.    We  meet  those  who  are  excessively 
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active  and  at  least  in  a  superficial  way  unusually  bright,  and  very  near 
to  them  those  who,  because  of  general  physical  or  nervous  weakness, 
are  unable  to  even  look  after  the  physical  needs  of  their  bodies.  You 
will  meet  with  the  exceedingly  obliging,  helpful  and  smiling  and  again 
with  those  whom  you  will  know  to  be  most  cruel  and  dangerous. 

DANGEROUS   TO    THEMSELVES    OR   TO    OTHERS. 

All  these  people  were  placed  within  these  walls  and  limitations  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves;  eighty  per  cent  of 
them  because  either  by  threat,  or  attempt,  they  were  found  dangerous 
to  themselves,  or  to  others.  Out  of  the  1,380,  at  least  200  constantly 
]ilan  and  frequently  attempt  suicide.  Fifty  or  more  of  them  are  danger- 
ous to  limb  or  life  of  others  and  a  majority  of  all  are  irritable,  often 
insulting  in  their  delusions  and  conduct.  All  this,  of  course,  without 
being  responsible,  but  on  account  of  morbid  alteration  of  their  mental 
self.  All  these  people  are  in  need  of  careful  protection  from  themselves, 
as  well  as  from  others.  Many  are  in  need  of  most  careful  medical  and 
nursing  service. 

There  are  other  considerations.  The  State  appropriates  for  each 
patient  $144.00  for  one  year,  or  $12.00  for  one  month,  or  39  cents  for 
one  day.  This  money  is  to  furnish  all  the  needed  food,  supplies  and 
service,  also  salaries,  board,  etc.,  for  about  250  employes. 

It  is  expected  that  the  institution  will  have  ideal  medical  service,  ideal 
nursing  service,  ideal  attending  service,  ideal  mechanical  service  and 
ideal  everything. 

With  the  increase  in  population,  as  contemplated,  the  per  capita  allow- 
ance will  be  reduced  to  $136.00  per  year,  an  increase  asked  for  having 
been  denied. 

PROBLEM   OF   THE  EMPLOYES. 

There  are  still  other  considerations.  The  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution does  not  select  his  own  employes.  This  means  no  reflection 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  com- 
mission, to  my  personal  knowledge,  has  brought  about  very  great  im- 
provement in  service  and  is  earnestly  and  constantly  engaged  in  further 
improvement  of  the  service.  It  simply  states  a  fact  which  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  consider  the  manager  responsi- 
ble for  the  actions  of  his  subordinates. 

Furthermore,  let  us  consider  the  branch  of  the  service,  which  is 
probably  of  greater  importance  than  any  other,  that  is,  the  nursing  and 
attending  service.  The  writer  does  not  need  to  rely  on  his  own 
authority,  but  can  point  to  the  many  superintendents  of  training  schools, 
etc.,  whom  he  had  consulted  with  regard  to  obtaining  trained  nurses. 
Wherever  it  is  mentioned  that  the  requirement  of  service  means  a  steady 
application  to  work  anywhere  from  ten  to  twelve  and  even  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  and  that  the  salary  of  the  position  offered  is  anywhere 
from  $30.00  to  $50.00  per  month,  and  that  the  nurse  is  to  deal  with 
insane,  irresponsible  patients,  is  it  any  wonder  that  very  few  trained 
nurses  are  willing  to  consider  such  a  proposition? 
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It  is  even  worse  with  regard  to  the  attending  force.  There  is  no 
difficulty  during  the  time  of  the  still,  existing  financial  depression  to 
find  applicants  for  the  position  of  attendant.  Is  it  any  wonder,  how- 
ever, that  very  few  remain  when  there  are  times  of  reasonable  pros- 
perity and  other  employment  is  offered  them  ?  The  very  least  amount  of 
time  of  duty  for  attendants  in  hospitals  for  insane  in  Illinois,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  one,  is  ten  to  twelve  hours.  There  are  several  where 
the  attendants  are  employed  for  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  occasionally 
even  sixteen  hours  a  day.  During  that  entire  time  they  are  constantly 
and  personally  responsible  for  all  patients  entrusted  to  their  care.  Ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  patients,  one  attendant  has  anywhere  from 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  and  even  forty  patients  to  look  after.  He  must 
look  after  them  more  than  he  would  have  to  if  they  were  little  children, 
excepting  in  departments  containing  bright  and  active  patients.  He 
must  frequently  dress  them  and  feed  them;  he  must  keep  their  bodies 
and  clothing  clean;  he  must  keep  the  ward  and  everything  belonging 
to  it  in  a  clean  condition ;  he  must  not  reply  when  irritated  or  insulted ; 
he  must  not  return  blow  for  blow,  and  his  or  her  habits  and  conduct 
are  required  to  be  exemplary.  They  must  be  in  at  certain  hours  of  the 
evening;  they  are  censured,  perhaps  they  lose  their  positions,  if  one 
or  more  of  their  patients  escape  and  their  attention  is  called  to  every 
little  deviation  from  the  absolutely  perfect  work  required.  For  all  this 
they  receive  a  monthly  salary  anywhere  from  $16.00  to  $40.00  per 
month,  aside  from  their  board,  lodging  and  laundry  service. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  State  service  can  retain  any  ap- 
preciable number  of  the  most  promising  young  men  and  women  in 
the  time  of  plenty? 

REQUIREMENTS    ARE    SEVERE. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  purely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
State  could  provide  ample  reward  for  attending  service  and  that  the 
hours  of  work  would  be  so  limited  as  to  make  the  service  not  only 
bearable,  but  actually  attractive,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  not  only 
to  attract,  but  hold  high-class  people  in  such  service.  Those  of  us  who 
know  what  is  required  in  that  service,  particularly  what  mental  strain 
it  requires  to  perform  the  task  of  an  attendant  in  an  ideal  way,  know 
that  even  a  very  high  class  of  Avell  paid  and  not  overworked  people 
would  be  liable  to  occasional  relaxation  in  their  attention  and  we  also 
know  that  a  very  slight  relaxation  with  absolutely  not  a  semblance  of 
design,  may  result  in  an  accident  permitting  horrible  description  and 
(if  the  very  worst  interpretation.  Those  who  have  seen  many  years  of 
service  among  the  insane  also  know  that  some  of  the  most  horrible 
accidents  have  occurred  to  very  good  attendants  and  nurses  and  that 
there  are  circumstances,  particularly  at  present  with  the  financial  limi- 
tations imposed  upon  us,  when  it  practically  is  impossible  to  place  any 
bin  me  upon  any  one  in  particular. 

How  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  considered  these  facts? 
Have  they  been  considered  by  the  representatives  of  the  newspaper 
press  when  they  wrote  hasty  statements? 
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The  conditions  are  as  follows: 

If  the  niandgemcnt  uf  the  hospital  c(JN.siilcrs  as  i(.s  cliicf  dulij  to  guard 
and  maiirtain  the  patients,  to  prevent  Uieni  from  injuring  self  or  some 
one  else,  tit  ere  fore,  if  it  will  limit  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  patients 
to  the  very  lowest  possible  extent,  such  management  may  be  reasonably 
sucrrssfnl  in  limiting  accidents,  and  particularly  in  inhibiting  suicidal 
tnid  Jioniicidttl  tendencies.  In  the  same  proportion,  however,  that  man- 
agement will  succeed  in  impressing  upmi  Dhe  patients  the  'conviction 
that  they  are  prisoners  and  not  s-ich  people  and  that  they  are  pnnished, 
not  treated. 

If,  o/(.  Ihe  other  hand,  llir  management  is  liberal,  providing  a  great 
deal,  of  outdoor  exercise  and  amusement,  and  the  patients  are  made  to 
understand  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  sick  people,  there,  of  course, 
the  paiients  will  be  correspondingly  greatly  benefited,  but  there  will  be 
an  increased  danger  of  accidents  of  all  kinds. 

In  one  instance  the  critic  will  cry,  "What  a.  prison!"  Jn  the  other, 
"Wliai  lax  management!" 

1  believe  that  the  system  of  care  of  the  insane  without  restraint  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  liberty,  is  the  ideal  treatment.  It  is  ideal 
only,  however,  if  the  conditions  are  ideal;  that  is,  if  the  management 
possesses  an  ideal  quantity  and  quality  of  nurses,  attendants  and  physi- 
cians. Even  under  those  circumstances  there  will  be  accidents,  if 
patients  are  allowed  considerable  liberty.  No  unprejudiced  and  well 
informed  person  will  doubt,  however,  that  the  advantages  obtained  by 
such  a  system  greatly  over  balance  occasionally  occurring  accidents. 
With  the  present  circumstances  under  which  the  writer  labors,  he  does 
not  consider  that  he  would  be  justified  in  totally  abolishing  restraint 
and  grant  the  patients  any  more  liberty  than  is  being  extended  to  them. 

ACCIDENTS    AND    INJURIES. 

About  the  most  sbocking  news  that  can  be  published  about  an  insti- 
tution for  insane  is  the  news  that  one  or  more  inmates  are  found  bruised, 
possibly  with  deep  gashes  in  their  scalps,  or  with  other  injuries  of 
more  or  less  serious  natiire.  It  seems  to  be  customary  to  at  once  imply 
that  such  an  injury  is  a  direct,  prima  facie  evidence  of  brutality  on 
the  part  of  the  attending  and  nursing  force ;  further,  of  course,  an 
evidence  of  incompetency  of  the  management,  etc. 

In  my  twelve  or  more  years  of  hospitil  experience  I  have  seen  and 
met  lirutes  in  human  form,  who  had  sufficient  of  the  beastly  animal 
instinct  within  them,  together  with  a  lack  of  normal  judgment,  so  that 
they  would  lift  their  liands  to  strike  or  otherwise  mistreat  an  insane 
man  or  woman.  No  punishment  is  sufficiently  severe  to  be  inflicted 
upon  such  persons. 

How  many  people  know,  however,  ivlien  they  shudder  at  the  report 
of  bruises  found  upon  the  bodies  of  insane  patienls,  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  such  bruises  are  purely  accidental;  thai  the  large  bulk  of  the 
remainder  are  either  self  infirled  or  inflicted  by  another  insane  fiatient 
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before  any  one  can  possibly  interfere  or  prevent  it,  and  tlmt  it  is  only 
an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  ivhen  a  sane  person  can  in  any  way  be 
held  responsible  for  the  existing  injuries? 

How  many  people  know  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  patients  suffering 
from  certain  types  of  insanity  is  exceedingly  easily  bruised;  that  it  will 
bear  a  discolored  marh  from  simply  rubbing  against  a.  chair  or  the  bed 
and  that  deep,  nasty  pressure  sores  will  develop  aver  the  bony  promi- 
nences, no  matter  how  soft  the  bed,  if  the  patient  remains  there  for  any 
length  of  time?  How  many  people  further  hnow  that  fhe  bones  of 
patients  suffering  from  certain  nervcnis  and  mental  diseases  are  exceed- 
ingly fragile;  that  the  bones  of  all  old  people  are  very  easily  broken; 
that  a.  simple  slip  on  the  floor,  or  a  fall  out  of  the  bed,  may  produce  a 
nasty  looking  gash  on  the  skin,  tvhich  many  people  are  willing  to  con- 
sider as  undoubtedly  resulting  from  a  cut  of  some  sharp  instrument? 

They  forget,  or  never  have  learned,  that  a-  sharp,  bony  prominence 
under  the  skin  is  just  as  likely  to  cut  as  a  comparatively  sharp  edge 
ivould  from  the  outside. 

WHY  SOME  CLOTHING   CAUSES  CRITICISM. 

Many  objections  are  raised  by  friends  of  patients  and  particularly 
by  uninformed  criticising  individuals,  because  the  clothing  of  certain 
]iatients  is  not  as  orderly  nor  possibly  as  clean  as  might  be.  It  is  usually 
forgotten,  however,  that  such  patients  are  the  very  badly  demented 
patients,  who  are  totally  unable  to  give  themselves  any  care  whatever, 
who  are  uncleanly  in  their  habits ;  and,  furthermore,  who  will  destroy, 
or  at  least  attempt  to  destroy,  their  clothing  about  as  rapidly  as  it  can 
be  given  them.  Such  patients  could  not  be  kept  in  perfect  condition 
if  each  one  could  be  furnished  with  a  special  attendant. 

FALSE    REPORTS    IN    NEV^SPAPERS. 

I  realize  that  the  time  limit  of  publishing  newspapers  presses  report- 
ers to  the  limit  of  nervous  energy  to  verify  all  "stories"  they  hear  be- 
fore printing  them.  I  realize,  too,  that  all  public  men  are  not  frank 
and  open  with  reporters.  But  superintendents  of  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, along  with  others  in  pul)lic  life,  suffer  when  false  reports  get 
into  newspapers.     Let  me  cite  examples : 

A  few  days  ago  several  of  the  large  dailies  of  this  State  and  no 
doubt  many  of  the  smaller  publications  brought  forth  under  very  fat 
head-lines  the  story  that  an  insane  patient  was  going  blind  throiigh 
sheer  lack  of  attention  at  the  Elgin  hospital.  One  or  two  days  after 
some  of  the  papers,  but  not  all  of  them,  printed  on  the  second,  third 
or  fourth  page,  in  very  small  type,  the  fact  that  this  information  was 
not  correct;  but  the  majority  of  readers  no  doubt  are  still  under  the 
impression  that  now — that  means  at  the  present  time — an  insane  pa- 
tient is  going  blind  through  sheer  lack  of  attention  at  the  Elgin  Hos- 
pital. I  am  not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  I  am  able 
to  alter  this  information  in  two  respects: 

—16  C 
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1.  That  the  patient  referred  to  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  at  the 
Elgin  hospital. 

2.  That  this  matter  occurred  several  years  ago,  but  not  at  Elgin.  The 
original  informant  was  completely  misunderstood  by  whoever  got  the  in- 
formation. 

Jn  at  least  oue  of  the  large  dailies,  and  to  my  personal  knowledge,  in 
one  of  the  smaller  papers,  there  was  contained  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"It  has  been  charged  that  the  new  regime  has  held  clinical  parties  at  the 
Elgin  asylum  at  which  members  of  the  Fox  River  Medical  Society  were  pres- 
ent to  witness  the  clinics  on  the  insane  patients.  It  was  also  charged,  but 
not  yet  proven,  that  these  clinics  were  of  the  most  cruel  nature." 

It  is  indeed  highly  fortunate  that  there  were  thirty  or  more  intelligent 
witnesses  to  testify  to  what  actually  took  place  at  the  clinics  referred  to. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  whatsoever  about  proving  the 
cruelty,  if  any  existed.  Considering  what  actually  did  take  place,  those 
present  cannot  help  believing  that  whoever  wrote  these  lines  was  both 
ignorant  of  facts  and  destitute  of  truthfulness. 

DISGUSTING   AND   PITIFUL   FALSEHOOD. 

The  above  quotation,  however,  is  a  very  mild  sample  of  what  such 
writers  are  capable  of.    Let  me  cite  another  paragraph : 

"There  is  also  a  report  that  the  new  'water  cure'  for  violent  patients  at 
Elgin  is  inhumane.  The  story  is  that  they  are  trying  an  idea  advanced  by 
the  German  alienists  and  said  to  be  in  practice  in  the  German  asylums.  It 
is  reported  to  be  a  'ducking'  proposition  where  the  violent  patients  are  placed 
in  sacks  and  lowered  into  a  chute  through  which  cold  water  is  forced  at  a 
rapid  rate.     This  treatment,  it  is  said,  effectually  calms  the  insane." 

Anyone  who  has  actually  seen  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  water 
treatment  and  the  actual  procedure,  cannot  entertain  anything  but 
utter  disgust,  or  pity,  for  the  individual  who  has  so  little  regard  for  his 
intellectual  standing  in  societ}',  and  less  regard  for  his  responsibility  as 
a  man,  to  write  such  stuff.  I  doubt  whether  ordinary  hasheesh  would 
produce  sufficiently  strong  hallucinations  to  resemble  this  perverted 
imagination. 

For  the  sake  of  many  who  may  have  no  information  whatever  re- 
garding this  particular  water-treatment,  permit  me  to  state  that  the 
apparatus  consists  of  a  large  porcelain  enamel  bath  tub,  with  smooth 
rolled  rims  and  in  every  way  alike  to  the  smaller  first-class  bath  tubs 
used  in  private  homes,  the  difference  being  simply  the  larger  size.  This 
bath  tub  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  which,  however,  must 
pass  through  a  mixer  equipped  with  a  thermometer,  registering  the 
exact  temperature  of  the  mixed  water  passing  to  the  bath  tub.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  patient's  body  from  resting  on  the  hard  bottom  of 
the  bath  tub  itself,  besides,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  sliding  too  deep 
into  the  bath  tub  and  possibly  coming  to  harm,  there  is  used  a  peculiar 
hammock,  made  out  of  heavy  canvass,  entirely  open  on  top,  upon  which 
the  patient  is  placed  and  immersed  sufficiently  deep  into  the  bath  tub, 
so  as  to  have  the  entire  body,  excepting  the  head  and  neck,  under 
water.     The  head  itself  rests  upon  an  air-cushion.     The  water  in  the 
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bath  for  violent  and  excitable  patients  is  always  about  the  same,  or  a 
little  above,  the  temperature  of  the  body,  never  cold,  inasmuch  as  cold 
water  always  increases  motor  excitement  instead  of  diminishing  it. 
There  is  always  at  least  one  nurse,  or  attendant,  present  while  such 
water-treatment  is  administered  and  under  those  circumstances,  granted 
very  ordinary  intelligence  only,  it  seems  impossible  to  me  that  any  un- 
toward accident,  or  harm,  could  possibly  result,  particularly  since  such 
treatment  is  never  given  without  explicit  orders  from  the  physician  in 
charge,  as  to  duration,  temperature  of  the  water,  etc.  The  effect  upon 
the  patient  is  so  soothing  and  quieting  that  the  sleepless  sleep,  and  the 
excited  are  quieted. 

■  If  any  doubt  whatever  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  of  the  readers,  I 
advise  them  urgently  to  try  such  bath  themselves.  Sometimes  when 
they  are  tired  and  yet  in  that  nervous  condition  which  prevents  real 
rest,  I  advise  that  they  indulge  in  a  warm  bath,  the  water  a  little  highei- 
than  the  temperature  of  the  body,  about  100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
that  they  permit  the  water  to  cover  the  entire  body,  except  the  head, 
that  they,  further,  apply  a  cold  moist  application  to  the  head.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  they  will  find  the  bath  exceedingly  restful  and  con- 
ducive of  sleep. 

In  all  humbleness,  I  particularly  recommend  that  procedure  to  the 
writer  of  the  above  quoted  newspaper  article,  only  I  advise  higher  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  inasmuch  as  fantastic  hallucinations  of  that  sort 
require  a  greater  degree  of  lieat  to  dispel  and  to  induce  the  much  needed 
mental  and  physical  rest. 


[The  foreg:oing  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Podstata  during  the  early  part  of  February  of  this 
year,  I908.-Editor  Board  of  Charities  Bulletin.] 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


CONCRETE  CONSTEUCTION  AT  THE  ELGIN  HOSPITAL.* 

\By  V.  H.  Poclstata.  M.  D.,  the  Superintendent  of  the  'Northern  Illinois  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane.] 

Concrete  construction  by  patients  at  the  Illinois  Northern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  is  solving  four  perplexing  problems  at  this  institution : 

1.  The  improvement  of  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  inmates 
employed  in  making  concrete  blocks  and  erecting  buildings  out  of  them. 

2.  Provision  of  greater  capacity  for  patients  than  would  be  possible  vs^ith 
existing  appropriations. 

3.  The  saving  of  the  State  of  more  than  two-thirds  the  cost  of  new  build- 
ings, if  erected  on  the  usual  contract  plan  out  of  first-class  purchased  ma- 
terial. 

4.  The  satisfactory  use  of  a  large  area  of  deposits  of  clean  sand  and 
gravel,  on  the  institution  farm,  where  formerly  pasturage  was  afforded  only 
when  weather  conditions  were  favorable. 

During  the  last  summer  a  concrete  block  l:)ath  house  has  been  erected 
at  a  price  so  low  as  to  take  on  a  humorous  aspect  (less  than  $350), 
a  store  building,  where  the  new  refrigerating  plant  will  be  installed, 
is  now  under  construction,  and  the  foundations  are  going  in  for  a  large 
psychopathic  hospital  and  a  building  for  demented  patients,  separate 
structures  but  connected  by  a  corridor.  The  blocks  for  these  new  build- 
ings will  be  made  by  patients  in  the  basement  of  the  annex  during  the 
approaching  winter  and  the  walls  will  go  up  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

SAND  AND  GRAVEL  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  grounds  of  the  Northern  Hospital  comprise  510  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding about  ninety  acres  in  park  and  building  sites.  When  the  present 
administration  took  charge  of  the  institution  and  an  examination  was 
made  of  the  soil,  it  was  found  that  only  about  200  acres  of  the  farm 
were  available  for  farming  and  gardening  purposes.  The  remainder 
was  "pasture-land."  A  large  portion  of  that  was  not  good  pasture-hmd, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  gravelly  and  sandy,  the  gravel  in  many  places, 
showing  clear  to  the  surface.  It  would  be  good  pasture  during  an  ex- 
ceedingly rainy  season,  but  a  few  days  of  hot  sunshine  in  summer  would 
completely  burn  the  grass. 


*  Reprinted  from  the  October.  1909  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
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What  to  do  with  this  large  area  presented  a  serious  prohlem.  On  a 
portion  of  it  alfalfa  was  tried  with  fair  success.  There  were  many 
acres  of  land^  however,  where  nothing  could  be  grown,  at  least  not  with- 
out expensive  irrigation.  This  would  have  been  hardly  justifiable  con- 
sidering that  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  very  poor. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  sand  and  gravel  showed,  however,  that  it 
was  of  good  quality  and  practically  free  from  any  mixture  of  clay  or  dirt. 
The  first  idea  which  occurred  to  the  management  was  that  the  gravel-pits 
should  be  developed  and  both  gravel  and  sand  placed  on  the  market  as 
such.  Successful  steps  were  taken  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  per- 
mission- to  sell  sand  and  gravel  and  to  place  the  funds  so  obtained  to  the 
credit  of  the  repair  fund  of  the  institution.  The  money  was  seriously 
needed  in  that  direction  and  the  scheme,  therefore,  looked  exceedingly 
promising,  particularly  since  the  management  obtained  a  favorable 
offer  for  all  the  sand  and  gravel  which  could  be  shipped.  However, 
technical  legal  difficulties  intervened. 

INSPECTION  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA  BUILDINGS. 

While  we  were  perplexed  and  delayed  by  this  development.  Dr.  L.  C. 
Mead,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  at  Yankton, 
South  Dakota,  visited  this  institution.  He  inspected  some  of  the  new 
buildings,  then  under  construction.  He  expressed  himself  favorably  as 
to  the  plans  of  the  buildings  and  their  equipment,  but  rather  reluctantly 
advanced  one  criticism,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  buildings  should  have 
been  erected  out  of  concrete  and  made  wholly  fire-proof.  During  the 
ensuing  conversation  he  described  briefly  what  he  had  done  at  Yankton, 
in  the  way  of  concrete  construction  and  invited  us  to  inspect  his  new 
buildings.  On  March  27  and  28  of  this  year,  the  Trustees,  Mr.  Eobert 
Eew  and  Dr.  P.  M.  Woodworth,  and  the  writer,  took  advantage  of  the 
invitation.  On  our  return  to  Elgin  the  matter  of  using  our  large  de- 
posits of  sand  and  gravel  for  concrete  blocks  made  by  patient  labor 
was  taken  up  with  Mr.  W.  Carbys  Zimmerman,  State  Architect.  He 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise  with  enthusiasm,  although  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  seriously  caution  us  against  possible  mistakes. 

CHIEF  VALUE  TO  THE  PATIENTS. 

It  should  be  stated  with  the  greatest  possible  emphasis,  that,  while 
the  trustees  and  the  writer  look  upon  concrete  construction,  particularly 
the  block-making  itself,  as  a  matter  of  great  financial  interest  to  the 
State,  yet,  in  our  view,  the  most  important  feature  of  that  work  is  the 
employment  of  patients,  for  a  good  part  of  the  time,  in  a  healthy  out- 
door occupation,  which  not  only  diverts  their  minds  from  their  delusions 
and  prevents  self-absorption,  so  destructive  to  both  the  sane  and  insane 
mind,  but  also  tends  to  improve  their  physical  condition. 

The  management  also  realized  that  the  employment  of  patients  to  be 
of  genuine  value  as  a  therapeutic  measure,  particularly  to  prevent  over- 
work and  other  serious  complications,  should  be  constantly  under  the 
charge  of  a  physician.     This  was  made  comparatively  easy  on  account 
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of  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the  medical-staff,  Dr.  George  N.  Lucas, 
wlio  had  been  in  charge  of  the  amusements  and  of  the  employment  of 
patients,  showed  great  interest  in  this  special  work  and  urgently  re- 
quested that  he  be  given  an  opportunity  to  assume  charge  of  the  patients 
so  engaged.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  to  Yankton,  again  accepting  the 
hospitality  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  there  he  studied  in  detail  the  methods  fol- 
lowed at  that  institution. 

SWIMMING  POOL  AND  BATH   KOOM  BEGUN. 

On  his  return  a  few  forms  were  made  for  preliminary  experiments 
with  blocks  and  then  it  was  decided  to  utilize  an  old  unused  cistern  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  annex  building  for  a  swimming  pool  and  bath-room 
combined,  by  erecting  a  concrete  building  over  it.  This  adjunct  was 
much  needed  at  the  institution.  A  temporary  shed  was  constructed 
west  of  the  annex  building  and  a  large  number  of  block  forms  put  in 
use.  These  were  made,  at  first,  of  wood,  following  the  method  used  by 
Dr.  Mead.  Soon,  however,  it  was  decided  to  use  quarter-inch  steel  on 
account  of  the  constant  objectionable  warping  of  the  wooden  form,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  overcome. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  at  this  point  that' the  blocks  made  by  Dr. 
Mead  and  those  made  now  at  this  institution,  are  manufactured  by  the 
so-called  "wet"  method,  meaning  thereby  that  a  very  wet  mixture  is  made 
and  cast  into  molds  in  about  the  same  way  as  monolithic  concrete  is 
cast.  The  blocks  are  solid  blocks,  faced  with  Sioux  Falls  granite,  with- 
out airspace,  the  intention  being,  for  this  climate  at  least,  to  provide  the 
necessary  air-space,  by  furrowing  in  and  plastering  on  expanded  metal 
or  lath. 

The  method  of  Dr.  Mead  was  followed  with  the  exception  that  we 
found  it  more  convenient  to  make  smaller  blocks  than  he  used.  To  be 
explicit,  we  decided  for  the  one-story  bath-house  and  corridor  to  use  a 
block  of  eight-inch  thickness  and  8x18  face. 

The  progress  on  this  building  was  very  rapid.  From  150  to  300 
blocks  a  day  were  made  and  at  that  rate  the  work  progressed  very  rapidly. 
We  found  it  possible  to  construct  the  entire  building,  with  the  exception 
of  the  roof,  with  patients'  help  only.  Later,  under  the  sub-heading  of 
"Financial  data,"  I  shall  state  the  cost  of  construction  of  tliis  building 
and  will  also  state  the  actual  size  of  this  building.  At  this  time  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  construction  was  so  very  cheap  and  evidently  so 
strong  and,  in  our  judgment,  of  so  good  appearance,  as  to  practically 
compel  the  continuation  of  that  work  on  the  larger  buildings,  appro- 
priated for  by  the  Legislature. 

APPROVED  BY  STATE  ARCHITECT. 

This  determination  became  a  certainty  when  the  State  Architect,  after 
personal  investigation,  heartily  approved  the  experimental  construction 
and  advised  that  we,  by  all  means,  continue  in  the  work  undertaken. 
He  was  even  kind  enough  to  speak  favorably  of  the  appearance  of  the 
building,  which  expression  was  all  the  more  welcome  since  in  previous 
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conversations  he  always  had  doubted  that  a  block  constiiicted  with  a 
granite  facing  could  be  made  to  look  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact  at  a 
little  distance  the  new  buildings  appear  to  be  coustnicted  of  solid  granite 
blocks. 

STORE  AND  REFRIGEEATION  BUILDING. 

The  manageineut  employed  a  Superintendent  of  Construction,  under 
whose  charge  was  commenced  the  construction  of  a  large  store  building, 
which  is  to  include  the  general  stores  and  the  cold-storage  and  ice- 
making  department. 

On  account  of  the  large  size  of  this  building,  which  is  of  two  stories 
and  basement,  it  became  necessary  to  use  a  twelve  inch  block.  It  also 
became  necessary  to  go  into  the  work  on  such  a  large  basis  that  mixing 
of  concrete  by  hand  became  impracticable,  in  fact,  impossible.  A  large 
mixer,  run  by  electric  power,  was  purchased  and  put  in  operation.  The 
walls  of  this  building  are  now  more  than  half  completed  and  have  been 
repeatedly  inspected  and  tested  by  competent  observers.  They  have 
been  found  entirely  satisfactory  in  ever}^  respect  and,  in  our  judgment, 
of  even  better  appearance  than  the  new  pressed  brick  buildings  con- 
structed here  during  the  last  year  or  two. 

In  the  construction  of  reinforced  floors  the  State  Architect  insisted 
upon  the  use  of  strong  I-beams,  so  as  to  still  further  increase  the 
measure  of  safety. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  we  are  decidedly  on  the  safe  side 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  reinforcing  steel  and  with  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cement  used.  We  considered  it  necessary,  however,  to  proceed 
in  the  safest  possible  manner.  We,  therefore,  may  have  been  somewhat 
generous  with  cement  and  steel,  but,  as  the  figures  will  show,  this  policy 
cannot  be  considered  wasteful. 

COST  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  the  financial  data  of  our  concrete  construction: 

1.  The  experimental  building,  with  corridor,  includes  2,990  surface  square 
feet  of  wall  eight  inches  thick,  aside  from  extensive  foundation.  The  cost 
of  the  wall  laid  by  patients  was  $350.00 — in  fact,  a  few  dollars  less  than  that 
amount.  Had  it  been  built  in  the  form  of  a  square  building  it  would  have 
meant  a  building  sixty-five  feet  square  and  eleven  and  one-half  feet  in  height. 

2.  When  the  foundation  wall  is  included  a  cubic  foot  of  the  wall  laid  cost 
us  nine  and  two-thirds  cents.  One  cubic  foot  of  brick  wall  faced  with  pressed 
brick  and  laid  under  contract,  would  cost  over  thirty  cents.  In  either  case 
does  the  price  mentioned  include  plastering.  Our  construction,  done  with 
our  own  labor,  costs,  therefore  less  than  one-third  of  the  usual  cost. 

3.  We  are  assured  by  competent  observers,  including  cement  experts,  that 
our  blocks  were  of  far  greater  crushing  strength  than  brick,  and  our  wall  of 
the  same  thickness,  therefore,  much  more  substantial. 

4.  The  appearance  of  the  granite-faced  blocks  when  laid  in  wall  is  very 
satisfactory — in  fact,  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  fact  that  Mr.  W.  Carbys 
Zimmerman,  the  State  Architect,  approved  of  it  should  be  much  to  its  credit. 

5.  In  the  new  cold  storage  building  the  reinforced  concrete  floors  will 
add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  particularly  because  of  the 
expensive  carpenter  work  needed.  According  to  our  present  figures,  we  are 
certain,  however,  that  the  cost  will  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  cost  of  usual 
fire-proof  construction. 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  STATE  AliClllTEOT. 

Mr.  W.  Carbys  Ziinnierniau,  the  State  Architect,  when  asked  by  the 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  for  an  opinion  of  the  concrete  work  at  Elgin, 
wrote  the  following  statement: 

"I  regret  that  the  time  allowed  is  too  short  to  make  a  report  on  what  is 
being  done  in  the  way  of  building  construction  at  the  Elgin  Hospital,  and 
I  hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  give  this 
matter  due  justice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effort  of  erecting  insti- 
tutional buildings,  or  at  any  rate,  a  part  of  them,  by  patient  labor  is  one 
of  the  Great  Things  that  our  State  has  undertaken.  It  is  self  evident  that 
buildings  as  they  are  constructed  in  Elgin  will  cost  materially  less  than 
buildings  let  by  contract.  The  all  important  factor  in  construction,  viz: 
the  cost  of  labor,  has  been  practically  eliminated,  but  labor  in  this  case 
means  not  only  ordinary  helpers'  work,  but  is  that  of  skilled  mechanics  and 
craftsmen.  It  was  found,  even  on  short  notice,  that  there  are  patients  at 
the  institution  who  are  fully  able  and  most  anxious  to  do  work,  which  be- 
fore this  it  was  supposed  would  have  to  be  done  by  outside  help.  From  all 
reports  I  have  and  from  my  own  inspection  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
work  in  general  is  quite  satisfactory  and  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
contract  work.  But  even  if  it  were  not  of  a  high  order,  this  fault  would 
be  outweighed  by  the  unquestionable  good  that  is  being  done  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  work." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  NEW  PSYCHOPATHIC  HuSPITAL  AT  THE  KANKAKEE 
STATE  HOSPITAL. 
[By  James  L.  Greene,  Alienist  of  the  Board  of  Administration. '\ 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  which  convened  in  January, 
1907,  an  appropriation  for  a  new  building  for  the  Kiinkakee  State  Hos- 
pital in  the  amount  of  $70,000  was  allowed,  the  funds  becoming  avail- 
able July  1,  1907,  and  a  subsequent  session  of  the  Legislature  provided 
$20,500  for  the  completion  of  the  building. 

The  writer  was  at  that  time  the  Superintendent  of  the  Kankakee 
State  Hospital,  and,  being  desirous  of  providing  a  building  for  the  care 
of  the  physically  ill  among  the  patients  of  that  hospital,  and  to  provide 
room  for  the  modern  treatment  of  acute  cases  of  depression,  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  was  taken  up  with  the  State  Architect  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining a  building  that  would  meet  all  of  these  requirements,  and,  in 
addition,  provide  a  modern  surgical  equipment  suitable  for  the  general 
requirements  of  a  large  hospital  for  the  insane.  In  the  beginning  it 
was  determined  to  delay  starting  the  building  until  the  spring  of  1908, 
that  abundant  time  might  be  available  to  give  the  important  under- 
taking the  consideration  that  would  warrant  the  erection  of  a  building 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  fulfill  all  of  these  requirements. 

The  site  available  on  the  grounds  of  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital 
required  a  building  of  special  design,  and  also  made  it  possible  to  create 
a  structure  with  a  view  to  securing  sunlight  and  ventilation  in  a  way 
not  ordinarily  obtained  in  a  building  of  this  kind.  The  floor  plans 
printed  herewith  give  a  perfectly  correct  illustration  of  the  ends  to 
which  these  means  were  applied.  The  main  entrance  of  this  building 
faces  directly  north.  By  drawing  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  front 
elevation  of  the  center,  it  will  be  obseiwed  that  the  sun  from  the  time  of 
its  rising  to  its  setting,  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  the  days  and 
nights  are  of  equal  length,  will  cast  direct  rays  into  every  room  of  this 
building  where  patients  are  cared  for.  In  fact,  its  direct  rays  fall  into 
every  window  in  the  building  with  the  exception  of  four  in  one  of  the 
wings  and  two  in  the  front  of  the  main  entrance  on  June  21st,  at  which 
time  the  sun  rises  at  the  point  farthest  north ;  and  in  December,  at  the 
time  when  it  rises  at  the  point  farthest  south,  its  rays  fall  into  each 
of  the  four  solaria  continuously  from  the  time  of  its  rising  to  its  setting 
each  day  that  is  not  cloudy. 

The  exterior  of  this  building  was  designed  to  eonforai  in  general 
character  to  the  other  buildings  of  the  institution,  being  faced  with 
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native  and  Bedford  stone  and  covered  with  a  slate  roof.  The  general 
construction  is  strictly  fire-proof,  the  building  being  what  is  known  as 
the  Kahn  System  of  reinforced  concrete.  All  of  the  outside  walls  are 
lined  with  hollow  tile,  thus  providing  a  dead  air  space  on  weather  ex- 
posed surfaces  of  the  'building.  All  of  the  partitions  are  likewise  of 
hollow  tile,  rendering  the  building  not  only  fire-proof  but  vermin-proof 
as  well. 

The  interior  walls  have  a  smooth  finish,  the  plastering  being  "Ada- 
mant," which  is  recognized  as  the  hardest  and  most  durable  type  of 
interior  finish.  As  little  wood  work  as  possible  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  building,   and  where  necessary  it  was  left  entirely 

FIEST  FLOOR  PLAK  PSYCHOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  AT  KAN^ 
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INote  that  the  building  faces  the  north  and  is  so  constructed  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  sunshine  is  always  in-service.] 

[Reprinted  to  Illustrate  Dr.  Greene's  Article.] 
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smooth,  that  is,  free  from  moldings  or  carvings  of  any  kind,  the  doors 
-.xig  compound  doors,  presenting  the  appearance  oi  a  single  slab,  en- 
tirely smooth. 

Toilet  facilities  and  arrangements  are  of  the  best  type  of  fixtures  ob- 
tainable, all  of  the  toilet  rooms  being  wainscoted  to  a  height  of  8  feet 
wiih  a  light  Creole  Georgia  marble.  All  of  the  tuk.s  are  of  the  type 
known  as  the  continuous  flowing  bath  and  are  to  be  used  for  the  cleans- 
ing bath  or  for  hydrotherapeutic  measures,  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  hot  water  supply  for  the  building  is  furnished  by  an  individual 
heater  within  the  building.  In  addition  to  the  toilet  facilities  ordi- 
narily provided  in  a  hospital  of  this  kind,  a  room  has  been  provided  in 
each  wing  and  on  each  floor  for  the  disposition  of  slops  and  for  the 
care  and  cleansing  of  bed  pans,  a  special  fixture  having  a  three-way 
water  supply  being  provided  in  each  of  these  rooms  which  relieves  this 
^-..cy  on  the  part  of  nurses  of  practically  all  its  disagreeable  features. 
In  addition  to  the  toilet  facilities  provided  for  the  patients  of  this 
building,  four  completely  equipped  bath  rooms  are  provided,  for  the 
nurses  who  are  to  reside  in  this  building,  finished  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  bath  rooms  in  the  building. 

The  floors  of  the  center  building  and  diet  kitchens  are  of  ceramic 
mosaic  with  marble  cove  base.  The  floors  of  all  of  the  baths,  toilets 
and  lavatories  are  of  a  light  gray  terrazo,  and  in  every  case  there  is  a 
cove  base  of  the  same  material  reaching  the  marble  wainscot  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  inches  above  the  floor  level,  all  of  the  toilet  rooms  and 
lavatories  being  provided  with  floor  drains.  The  floors  of  all  of  the 
halls,  single  rooms  and  dormitories  are  of  strictly  clear  white  maple, 
carefully  selected  and  culled,  laid  on  a  rough  board  floor  with  deadening 
felt  between  and  finished  in  varnish  with  a  wax  dressing. 

The  woodwork  of  the  building  throughout,  excepting  the  fioors,  is  of 
red  birch  which  was  treated  with  a  coat  of  stain  varnish,  giving  it  the 
color  of  dark  red  mahogany.  Over  this  a  number  of  coats  of  the  highest 
grade  of  varnish  were  applied,  each  coat  rubbed  and  the  final  coat 
rubbed  with  oil,  producing  a  soft,  lusterless  finish  in  the  mahogany 
tone  of  color. 

The  hardware  for  the  building  is  of  solid  brass  and  was  manufactured 
to  order,  tile  lock  keys  a  special  creation;  the  pattern  of  which  is  the 
property  of  the  institution  and  is  never  to  be  duplicated. 

In  the  decoration  of  the  building,  except  the  operating  wing,  tones 
of  yellow  were  selected  for  the  side  walls,  to  contrast  with  the  mahogany 
woodwork ;  the  ceilings  being  in  the  shade  known  to  decorators  as  "old 
ivory."  Seven  coats  of  material  were  applied  to  these  walls,  the  last 
two  being  of  a  specially  prepared  enamel,  which,  finished  practically 
without  luster,  is  entirely  impervious  and  may  be  washed  at  liberty. 

The  furnishing  throughout  was  given  the  most  detailed  attention, 
every  article  being  specially  designed  for  this  particular  building.  The 
beds  are  of  iron  with  a  diamond  meshed  spring,  the  spring  being  set 
29  inches  from  the  floor  to  render  the  lifting  and  handling  of  helpless 
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patients  an  easier  task  for  the  nursing  force.  Each  bed  is  provided  with 
a  towel  rack  and  an  attachment  for  a  clip  holding  a  clinical  chart. 
A  certain  number  of  them  are  provided  with  fracture  bars  for  the 
treatment  of  fractures  by  extension.  All  are  so  arranged  that  the  foot 
of  the  bed  may  be  instantly  elevated  from  one  to  twelve  inches  and  re- 

SECOND  FLOOE  PLAN  PSYCHOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  AT  KAN- 
KAKEE. 


[Reprinted  to  illustrate  Dr.  Greene's  article.] 


main  in  position  without  the  adjustment  of  a  mechanical  appliance. 
All  of  these  beds  are  arranged  for  the  application  of  side  rails  which 
may  be  quickly  unlatched  and  allowed  to  hang  alongside  the  bed.  This 
special  provision  was  made  to  take  care  of  restless  patients,  who  might, 
perchance,  fall  from  the  bed.  Twenty  beds  are  provided  with  rubber 
tired  wheels  eight  inches  in  diameter,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
patients  from  the  wards  or  dormitories  into  the  solarium  without  dis- 
turbing them  by  moving  to  a  hospital  litter  or  cart,  and  that  they  may 
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have  the  comfort  of  the  bed  while  in  the  sun  room.  The  remaining 
beds  are  provided  with  ball-bearing,  rubber  tired  castors.  The  mat- 
tresses are  of  the  best  grade  of  long,  curled  hair ;  the  pillows  of  the  best 
grade  of  live  goose  feathers,  while  the  blankets  and  linen  are  all  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  equipment  of  the  building. 

All  of  the  wooden  furniture  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Prison  In- 
dustries on  a  special  order  from  red  birch  and  was  finished  in  the  in- 
stitution paint  shop,  the  color  and  finish  being  in  harmony  with  the 
woodwork  of  the  building.  All  of  the  halls  and  aisles  between  the 
beds  have  six  feet  wide  strips  of  solid  green,  inlaid  linoleum  to  deaden 
the  sound  of  foot  falls  and  lessen  the  confusion  in  the  wards  and  dormi- 
tories. 

The  building  is  furnished  with  a  hydraulic  elevator  of  the  plunger 
type  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  a  full  length  hospital  cart,  or  litter,  and 
being  operated  without  mechanism,  or  counter-balance,  other  than  a 
hydraulic  lift,  is  both  noisless  and  free  from  vibration. 

The  diet  kitchens  and  serving  rooms,  one  on  each  floor,  are  fitted  with 
appliances  for  the  preparation  of  special  diets  and  with,  a  counter- 
balance dumb  elevator  service  to  the  basement.  The  general  kitchen 
for  the  building  is  in  the  next  building  adjoining,  the  two  being  con- 
nected by  a  stone  arcade.  In  the  equipment  of  this  kitchen,  a  company 
was  given  a  commission  to  equip  it  in  the  most  modern  way  and  the  in- 
stallation has  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

On  each  floor  of  each  wing  there  is  provided  a  solarium  ample  in  size 
to  seat  ten  or  more  patients  or  to  place  three  beds  occupied  by  patients. 
Those  on  the  second  floor  have  glass  roofs.  It  being  the  intention  to 
have  this  building  occupied  by  bed  patients,  these  solaria  were  provided 
that  sun  baths  might  be  given  convalescent  patients,  either  while  in  bed 
or  when  convalescent  to  a  degree  that  would  enable  them  to  sit  in  this 
department  of  the  building. 

The  operating  wing  of  the  hospital  is  entirely  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  building  so  far  as  the  first  floor  is  concerned  and  is  connected 
with  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building  by  a  bridge  leading  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  operating  wing,  the  bridge  being  enclosed,  of  course, 
and  properly  heated.  The  flrst  floor  of  the  wing  is  given  over  to  a 
department  for  outside  service,  that  is,  for  the  service  of  surgical  dress- 
ing for  patients  from  the  other  wards  of  the  hospital.  This  department 
has  the  most  modern  equipment  of  sterilizing  apparatus,  of  ample 
dimensions  to  meet  a  very  large  outside  service.  There  is  also  installed 
here  a  high  pressure  steam  and  formaldehvde  disinfector,  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  Marine  Hospital  service  of  the  Federal  government. 
This  is  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  six  mattresses  at  one  charge,  it  being 
the  intention  to  use  the  sterilizing  plant  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  entire  institution.  The  floors  in  this  department  of  the  operating 
wing  are  of  terrazo  with  side  walls  finished  in  colors  similar  to  those  of 
the  main  building. 

The  second  floor  of  the  operating  wing,  reached  by  the  bridge  from 
the  second   floor  of  the  main  building,   is   divided   into   a   room    for 
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anaesthesia,  a  surgeon's  bath  and  toilet,  the  bath  being  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern  of  needle  and  shower  bath  combined,  and  a  "wash-up 
room"  for  the  surgeon,  fitted  with  foot  operated  lavatories  of  several 
types,  sufficient  to  meet  every  possible  requirement;  the  sterilizing  room 
containing  sterilizing  apparatus  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  type; 
the  operating  room  with  overhead  light  and  side  light,  admitted  through 
frosted  glass  from  every  angle;  and  what  appeals  to  the  writer  as  a 
very  necessary  adjunct  to  a  service  of  this  sort,  a  recovery  room,  that 
is  a  room  provided  with  bed  and  all  facilities  for  nursing  the  patient 
for  the  first  few  hours  after  the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic  where- 
in the  patient  is  generally  uncomfortable  and  nauseated  to  a  degree  that 
would  make  his  presence  objectionable  to  other  patients  in  the  main 
building,  either  in  a  single  room  or  in  a  dormitory. 

The  floor  of  this  entire  wing  is  composed  of  opalized  plate  glass  tiles 
16  by  24  inches;  the  side  walls  are  of  opalized  plate  glass  slabs  to  a 
height  of  7  feet,  the  remaining  wall  being  finished  in  a  lusterless  white 
enamel. 

The  equipment  is  all  that  could  be  required  in  a  general  hospital 
where  surgery  is  made  a  feature. 

As  soon  as  funds  are  available,  there  is  to  be  installed  in  the  basement 
a  complete  hydrotherapeutic  equipment,  consisting  of  the  douche  room 
with  all  of  the  appliances  recommended  by  Dr.  Baruch. 

The  building  is  heated  by  the  indirect  system,  the  air  being  fan 
driven  and  all  departments  of  the  building  thermostatically  controlled 
by  the  Powers  system  of  heat  regulation,  the  admitted  air,  taken  from 
without,  being  washed,  tempered  and  heated  and  fan  driven.  To  guard 
against  possible  breakdown,  the  fan  system  has  been  installed  in  dupli- 
cate, and  at  a  test  made  when  the  outside  temperature  was  below  zero, 
it  was  found  that  the  entire  building  was  heated  and  controlled  within 
half  a  degree  of  70  Fahrenheit  by  the  use  of  one  fan. 

This  building  will  accommodate  123  patients,  with  living  room  for 
four  nurses.  There  has  been  expended  in  its  erection,  furnishing  and 
equipping,  taking  every  item  of  money  that  went  into  the  treasury,  a 
total  of  $99,735.45,  together  with  a  very  large  amount  of  work  done 
l)y  tlie  institution's  employes  and  patients. 
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PSYCHOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  AT  WATERTOWN. 

The  new  Psychopathic  Hospital  at  Watertown  was 
constructed  at 'a  cost  of  $100,000.00.  It  has  43,992 
scj.  ft.  of  floor  space.  This  building  is  used  exclusively 
for  the  treatment  of  the  acute  and  recent  cases.  The 
building"  is  fire-proof,  and  so  constructed  that  every 
room  where  patients  are  kept,  receives  sunlight.  It 
is  provided  with  forced  ventilation,  indirect  heat,  anrl 
in  every  respect  made  as  sanitary  as  is  possible  with 
means  known  to  science.  The  building  is  thoroughly 
equi])ped  with  a  complete  hydrotherapeutic  outfit, 
electrical  appliance  and  all  the  appliances  for  the  use 
of  light  energy.  In  this  building  there  is  a  morgue, 
post  mortem  room,  private  chapel,  sewing  room,  gym- 
nasium, smoking  and  lounging  rooms,  school  rooms 
and  an  industrial  department.  The  laboratories  and 
operating  room  are  well  equipped.  The  first  fruits 
of  the  modern  service  to  the  mentally  ill  in  this  hos- 
pital are  found  in  the  following  statement :  That  out 
of  275  patients,  of  both  sexes,  treated  there  Dec.  2, 
1908-Dec.  31,  1909,  135,  or  49.09  per  cent.,  were 
paroled  as  recovered  or  improved;  43.02  per  cent,  were 
essentiallv  unrecoverable  when  received. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.* 

[By  Dr.  Edmund  B.  Huey,  Psychologist  to  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children.] 

Psychology  means  an  orderly  and  methodical  presentation  of  all  the 
main  facts  about  mind.  It  includes  as  much  of  explanation  as  is  pos- 
sible, by  stating  the  conditions  under  which  the  facts  occur,  and  their 
inter-dependencies. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  define  mind.  The  stuff  that  it  is  made  of  is  states 
of  consciousness,  the  immediate  awareness  that  we  have  of  all  our  exper- 
iences. Each  of  us  is  mind  at  each  conscious  moment,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent knows  what  mind  is  by  being  it.  But  without  special  training 
hardly  any  of  us  is  reflective  enough  to  catch  mind  "in  the  act"  in  this 
way.  When  we  try  to  look  at  it  we  find  just  the  trees  or  walls  that  we 
are  looking  at,  or  the  faces  of  friends  thought  of,  or  pains  and  aches, 
or  cramped  fingers,  or  a  state  of  confusion  produced  by  our  effort. 
Eeally,  each  and  all  of  these  conditions  have  been  states  of  mind  as  they 
occurred  to  us,  and  we  have  for  a  moment  and  in  fact  been  the  trees 
and  faces  and  aches  and  confusion.  We  have  been  what  we  have  known 
of  them.  Of  course,  if  we  should  get  to  the  tree  and  take  it  apart,  or  if 
we  should  even  think  more  about  any  of  these  things,  we  should  find 
that  there  was  much  more  to  the  '^real"  thing;  and  that  we  had  only 
been  or  known  a  phase  or  appearance  of  it.  But,  anyhow,  mind  is 
made  of  these  appearances  and  of  our  feelings  and  intentions  toward 
them,  and  of  all  conscious  actions  and  other  experiences  whatsoever. 
And  they  are  all  real  so  far  as  they  go,  though  they  may  not  all  be  true ; 
that  is  they  may  not  work  out  the  way  they  promise,  when  we  try  them 
on. 

If  mind  is  just  made  up  of  our  conscious  experiences,  then  it  is  not  the 
same  frorn  moment  to  moment,  any  more  than  from  person  to  person. 
In  fact  mind  is  most  usefully  defined  as  the  sum  total  of  the  conscious- 
ness states  of  a  life-time.  It  is  just  the  consciousness  side  of  a  whole 
life,  from  earliest  babyhood  to  the  last  breath  of  old  age,  if  tlie  life  holds 
out  so  long.     And  indeed,  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  "mind,"  ex- 


*Read  before  the  Brainard  Medical  Association  at  Bloomington.  Illinois,  on  October,  28, 
1909,  reprinted  from  the  October,  1909,  bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
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cept  perhaps  in  a  collective  sense,  or  as  a  concept  ot  science.  There  are 
only  minds,  each  a  conscious  life-course  that  differs  throughout  its 
length  from  any  other  and  is  a  '"case'"  unique. 

Clinical  psychology  is  just  the  study  of  these  individual  life-courses, 
and  of  particular  states  and  conditions  as  affected  by  or  affecting  the 
background  of  the  whole  life.  The  clinician  studies  lives  lengthwise  as 
well  as  crosswise,  and  as  they  are,  instead  of  as  they  would  be,  if  they 
were  all  alike. 

"■Clinical"  first  meant  '^'bedside,"  being  from  the  same  root  as  our 
word  recline.  Clinical  medicine  named  the  modern  method  of  studying 
the  living  patient  instead  of  abstract  and  obsolete  theories.  The  clini- 
cal method  has  proved  its  superiority  in  law  as  well  as  in  medicine,  and 
psychologists  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  may  prove  equally  valuable 
in  their  science. 

Psychology  was  for.  ages  the  most  abstract  of  the  abstract  sciences, 
the  farthest  from  the  clinical  point  of  view.  Socrates,  it  is  true,  tried 
to  bring  it  down  from  the  clouds,  to  serve  men.  He  tried  to  understand 
people  and  their  conduct  by  "trying  on"  the  prevailing  psychological  and 
ethical  notions,  in  individual  cases.  But,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they 
would  not  work.  And  with  Socrates'  death  psychology  soared  aloft 
again,  and,  until  some  forty  years  ago,  was  of  comparatively  little  use 
except  as  mental  gymnastics  to  an  occasional  philospher. 

Then  it  was  the  physiological  laboratories  which  redeemed  it.  A 
few  German  physiologists  and  physicians  commenced  to  study  mind  by 
the  experimental  methods  that  were  giving  such  good  results  in  medicine, 
and  modern  experimental  psychology  was  born  with  the  founding  of 
Wundt's  Leipzig  Laboratory  in  1879.  Wundt  was  himself  a  physician, 
and  in  his  laboratory  were  trained  Kraepelin,  the  modern  leader  in  clin- 
ical psychiatry,  Witmer,  who  founded  the  first  psychological  clinic  in 
America,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  world's  leader  in  child  study,  and  a  host 
of  American  laboratory  specialists. 

Experimental  or  laboraton'  psychology  soon  became  very  abstract  in 
its  own  way,  and  occupied  itself  with  the  dissection  and  description  of 
mental  states.  Usually  these  were  the  simpler  ones,  taken  apart  from 
the  life  setting  in  which  they  figured,  and  considered  as  structures  to  be 
looked  at  rather  than  as  life  functions  that  do  things.  As  a  result  we 
now  know  a  good  deal  about  the  anatomy  of  sensation,  perception,  asso- 
ciation, memory  reasoning,  feeling,  volition,  and  the  like,  and  we  are 
very  thankful  for  this  knowledge,  and  need  still  more  of  it.  But  after 
all,  we  know  very  little  about  what  all  these  do  together  in  enabling  a 
given  individual  to  get  along  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  And  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  a  psycholog;\^  which  will  really  fit  into 
individual  lives,  which  will  explain  their  variations  and  peculiarities  and 
possibilities,  a  psychology  which  will  work  when  tried  on,  must  be  based 
upon  the  clinical  study  of  individuals  as  they  actually  live  their  mental 
lives,  and  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment and  disease  and  social  vicissitude  which  have  worked  together  to 
make  the  life  M-hat  it  is. 
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Cliuical  psychology  has  not  been  entirely  neglected  at  any  period  of 
the  modern  psychological  movement.  It  was  clinical  psychology  which 
Preyer  served  so  well  when  he  wrote  up  in  two  volumes  the  first  thousand 
days  of  his  baby  boy.  Miss  Shinn  has  repeated  and  extended  such  study 
in  her  reports  of  the  life  of  her  little  niece.  The  careful  study  of  the 
lives  of  Laura  Bridgman,  Helen  Kellar,  Zola,  Miss  Beauchamp,  and 
many  others  have  been  full  of  suggestion.  The  French  have  been  the 
great  clinicians,  and  so  far,  it  is  in  France  that  we  get  the  best  models 
of  clinical  psychological  study.  From  their  great  hospital  for  nervous 
diseases,  the  Salpetriere,  Drs.  Eaymond  and  Janet,  following  their 
master  Charcot,  have  been  sending  out  volume  after  volume  of  clinical 
pictures  of  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  allied  functional  neuroses. 

In  this  country  Prof.  James  has  earnestly  urged  the  extension  of  the 
clinical  method,  and  has  used  it  in  his  "Varieties  of  Eeligious  Exper- 
ience." Prof.  Witmer  has  made  this  method  the  leading  feature  of  the 
psychological  work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  rapidly 
extending  movement  for  medical  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  special  classes  for  backward  pupils,  are  creating  an  imperative 
demand  for  the  clinical  psychologist,  as  expert  adviser  and  to  determine 
the  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  backwardness.  Some  of  the  most 
progressive  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane  and  for  the  feeble-minded 
have  already  provided  departments  of  psychology  for  the  study  of  their 
cases,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  nearly  all  will  do  so  eventually. 

The  clinical  psychologist  does  not  waste  any  time  trying  to  decide 
whether  a  given  fact  is  psychological  or  physiological.  His  purpose  is 
psychological,  to  give  an  account  of  the  mental  life.  He  uses  all  the 
data  that  will  help  him  realize  this  purpose.  We  have  come  to  know 
that  sciences  differ  from  each  other  in  their  purposes  and  attitudes  of 
attention  rather  than  in  their  subject  matter.  So  the  student  of  mental 
life  joins  hands  with  the  physician  and  social  worker,  and  uses  the 
methods  and  data  of  the  biologist  and  physiologist,  gladly  and  often. 
Now  it  may  be  the  case  of  a  feeble-minded  child  whose  medical  history 
reveals  a  meningitis  in  babyhood,  with  resultant  aphasia  and  mental 
retardation.  Now  it  is  a  woman  lame  for  years,  with  fits  of  trembling 
and  excitability,  dating  back  perhaps  to  a  disordered  life  with  a  neuras- 
thenic husband.  Now  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  mental  symptoms  are 
only  a  variant  phase  of  an  organic  nervous  disease.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  a  life  and  with  a  nervous  system  as  the  basis  of  that 
life,  whose  reactions  and  functions  are  partly  mental  and  partly  physi- 
cal. The  nervous  system  integrates  the  organs  of  the  body  into  a  bodily 
organism,  into  a  system  of  reaction  circuits  which  are  mainly  physio- 
logical. On  the  other  hand  it  maintains  the  reaction  circuits  which  put 
this  organism  in  relation  with  the  present  environment  and  with  past 
experience.  We  are  aware  of  these  latter  reactions  mainly  as  mental 
functionings.  But  these  are  doubtless  extensions  and  refinements  of  the 
former,  and  we  can  set  no  line  of  separation  between  them.  We  must 
endeavor  to  explain  mentality,  therefore,  by  examining  all  the  bases 
and  factors  of  life. 
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So,  in  the  practical  study  of  clinical  psychology,  which  we  are  be- 
ginning at  Lincoln,  we  shall  prepare  charts  of  the  heredity,  physical  and 
mental,  of  each  child,  for  heredity  is  the  source  of  his  nervous  system's 
basal  tendencies  and  character.  We  shall,  secondly,  take  careful  account 
of  his  environment.  Growth  presupposes  certain  surroundings,  certain 
opportunities  for  play,  and  for  imitation  of  correctly  spoken  language 
and  gesture  and  facial  expression  and  ideals  of  life.  No  one  knows  how 
much  of  retardation  is  due  to  the  abnormal  environment  in  which  so 
many  of  the  State's  charges  have  spent  their  earlier  days.  Third,  the 
child's  record  of  diseases  and  accidents,  including  difficult  circumstances 
of  birth,  must  be  determined  with  much  more  care  than  has  been  given 
to  the  ordinary  admission  blank.  And  here  we  confidently  hope  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  family  physician.  Fourth,  in  his  growth,  how  nearly 
has  the  child  kept  pace  with  the  normal  times  for  birth  itself,  for  sitting 
up,  standing  and  walking,  noticing,  imitating,  talking,  first  and  second 
denitition,  acqnirement  of  tidy  habits  and  of  weight  and  height,  puberty, 
and  the  other  significant  developmental  phenomena.  And,  indeed,  here 
we  must  have  records  of  normal  variation  in  all  these,  to  chart  a  stand- 
ard for  comparison.  Sometime  we  will  have  a  neat  little  blank  in  the 
homes  where  children  are  growing,  on  which  record  may  be  kept  of 
essential  facts  of  growth,  for  use  by  the  family  physician  as  well  as  in 
case  of  retardation,  which  might  demand  institutional  treatment. 

Fifth,  we  will  take  account  of  the  child  as  we  find  him  today,  as  to 
physical  signs  suggestive  of  his  life's  capabilities.  The  apparent  size 
and  development  of  his  brain,  any  stigmata  of  degeneration,  etc.,  will 
be  noted,  with  the  physician's  account  of  his  other  organs,  of  adenoids, 
defective  vocal  organs,  weak  heart,  suspected  tuberculosis.  Organic  and 
functional  defects  of  the  nervous  system  are  to  be  noted  and  especially 
to  be  distinguished,  as  psycho-therapeutics  may  do  much  for  the  latter 
and  little  for  the  foiTner.  The  child's  strength  and  his  liability  to 
mental  and  physical  fatigue  must  always  be  noted. 

You  note  the  great  variety  of  data  to  be  taken  account  of,  if  we  would 
understand  a  child;  and  I  would  repeat,  to  be  taken  account  of.  if  we 
would  explain,  or  understand,  his  mentality,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
main  object  of  the  psychologist's  study.  But  there  remains  the  most 
difficult  problem  of  all:  How  shall  we  describe  the  mentality  itself  of 
the  child  before  us?  We  have  taken  account  of  the  factors  that  have 
affected,  that  have  tended  to  produce  or  retard,  the  given  mentality. 
But  what  shall  we  put  down  on  our  record  for  it?  And  how  shall  we 
measure  or  record  the  fact  and  amount  of  improvement  or  retrogression  ? 
The  inadequacy  of  mental  descriptions  is  notorious.  We  all  suppose  that 
someone  else  is  able  to  make  them,  and  that  we  have  merely  failed  to  be 
shown  how.  This  is  partly  true  and  mostly  untrue.  The  fact  is  psych- 
ology has  not  worked  out  formulae  for  mental  description,  and  they  can- 
not be  made  out  from  any  phychology  that  is  now  in  the  books.  Here  i? 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  for  a  department  of  clinical 
psychology,  to  work  out,  on  the  basis  of  many  lives  tlioroughly  studied, 
a  clinical  psycholog;\^  which  will  discuss  minds  in  terms  of  how  they  ac- 
tually work  and  geit  on  with  work;  which  will  give  a  schema  of  mind 
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in  action;  which  will  treat  of  functions  whose  impairment  or  improve- 
ment makes  a  real  difference  in  the  mind's  worth.  It  will  be  a  func- 
tional psychology,  which  physicians  and  social  workers  can  put  to  im- 
mediate use. 

Physicians  have  not  been  taught  psychology  in  the  medical  schools, 
and  have  not  studied  it  for  themselves.  The  main  reason  is  that  there 
has  been  no  psychology  which  would  directly  apply  and  guide  them  in 
their  work.  There  is  no  suitable  text  to  which  I  could  send  you  today. 
There  are  not  in  existence  even  fairly  satisfactory  forms  for  recording 
a  mental  status  or  for  measuring  its  improvement  or  deterioration.  It 
is  just  these  departments  of  clinical  psychology  that  can  and  will,  event- 
ually, render  this  service  to  these  practical  workers.  And  then  the  in- 
stitutions themselves  must  have  worked  out  for  them  efficient  methods 
of  grading  their  children  and  prescribing  for  their  mental  treatment  by 
school  training  and  work  training.  There  is,  again,  the  still  larger 
problem  of  working  out  tests  by  which  the  State  and  the  public  school 
authorities  may  determine  whether  a  given  backward  child  can  best  be 
cared  for  in  a  special  class  in  his  own  town,  or  in  the  still  more  special 
life  of  an  institution.  The  approximate  line  between  normality  and 
abnormality  must  be  carefully  determined. 

All  these  are  what  we  might  call  routine  duties  that  fall  to  such  a 
department.  I  have  not  time,  and  it  would  be  premature,  to  discuss 
here  the  problems  of  research  proper.  What  is  this  strange  aging  and 
mental  retrogression  that  occurs  in  a  certain  number?  What  are  these 
surprising  momentary  outbursts  of  intelligence  that  are  told  of  certain 
ones  and  that  suggest  unused  potentialities  that  we  may  learn  to  untie? 
What  of  children  who  cannot  learn  to  read  at  school,  but  learn  as  mem- 
bers of  a  band  ?  Must  we  make  over  our  schools  for  these  children  until 
the  teachers  will  use  what  the  minds  have  of  interest  and  desire  and 
capacity,  instead  of  hammering  hopelessly  at  what  they  have  not  ?  How 
early  can  we  learn  to  recognize  the  incipient  criminal  and  care  for  him 
and  public  safety  and  economy  before  he  commits  his  crimes?  When 
shall  we  have  mental  descriptions  so  accurate  and  meaningful  that  every 
autopsy  will  mark  a  discovery  in  the  relation  of  brain  to  mind  and  of 
brain  defect  to  feeble-mindedness  ?  When  shall  we  put  under  the  eyes 
of  our  Legislators  the  charted  family  trees  of  which  these  feeble-minded 
children  are  the  expensive  fruit  ?  They  will  prove  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing marriage  and  detaining  degenerates  to  save  untold  expense  and 
misery. 

Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois  are  the  three  leaders  in  pro- 
viding for  methodical  work  upon  this  class  of  problems.  New  Jersey 
already  finds  it  profitable  to  employ  three  psychological  workers,  instead 
of  one,  in  her  school  of  some  three  hundred  children.  Startling  results 
and  immediate  solutions  of  the  important  problems  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected of  these  departments.  Eventually  valuable  and  successful  service 
is  certain. 


The  department  of  Clinical  Psychology  has  heen  added  to  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  [to  be  known  after 


January  1.  1910,  as  the  Lincoln  State  School  a,nd  Colony]  with  Dr.  E.  B. 
Huey,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  head.  It  is  expected  that  many  advances  will 
be  made  toward  the  determination  of  the  causes  of  feeblemindedness,  which 
is  so  necessary  for  our  knowledge  to  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
problems  concerning  the  prevention  of  mental  defect;  ascertain  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  education  of  defective  children,  in  each  individual  case,  try- 
ing to  fit  the  child  for  his  proper  place  whether  it  be  in  society  or  in 
institution  life;  and  to  pursue  studies  in  psychological  research.  Dr.  Huey 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  his  subject.  He  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  from  Lafayette  College  at  Easton,  Penn.  He  then  taught  lan- 
guages for  two  years  at  Harry  Hillman  Academy  in  Wilkesbarre,  Penn. 
Following  this  he  was  appointed  laboratory  instructor  in  psychology  at 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  he  served  three  years, 
going  from  there  to  accept  the  professorship  of  psychology  and  education  at 
the  Minnesota  State  Normal  School.  After  two  years  at  the  latter  school 
Dr.  Huey  went  abroad,  spending  a  year  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and 
Paris  and  at  other  European  educational  centers,  studying  their  methods 
as  regards  psychological  research.  Returning  from  Europe,  he  successively 
spent  a  year  as  professor  of  genetic  psychology  at  Miami  University,  four 
years  as  professor  of  psychology  and  education  at  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  followed  by  a  year  in  clinical  psychology  in  Paris,  whence 
he  comes  to  his  new  position. — Lincoln  State  News,  October  10,  1909. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


A  PROFITABLE  COUNTY  POOR  FARM.* 

[By  William  Busse,  President  of  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Cook  County.] 

After  years  of  experimenting  Cook  county  appears  to  have  solved  the 
problem^  how  to  manage  a  "county  farm."  As  a  rule,  the  "poor  farm" 
is  all  the  words  imply — j)oor  in  management,  poor  in  service  and  poor 
in  results — but  C-ook  county  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  making 
the  "county  farm"  a  source  of  profit  instead  of  annual  deficits. 

Up  to  four  years  ago  no  attempt  had  lieen  made  to  cultivate  the  low 
prairie  lands  of  the  county  at  Dunning  on  a  scientific  or  systematic  basis. 

The  farmer  has  confined  his  efforts  to  general  farming,  in  which  corn 
and  potatoes  were  the  principal  crops,  with  a  truck  garden  conducted  as 
a  side  issue,  in  which  cal)l)ages,  carrots,  beets  and  a  few  other  vegetables 
were  produced.  An  attempt  to  make  a  dairy  farm  of  the  place  was  not 
a  success,  and  cholera  ]n\t  an  untimelv  end  to  the  experiment  of  hog 
raising. 

The  farmer  was  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  ill  success  of  the  farm. 
A  large  area  of  adjacent  territory  drained  through  the  farm,  and  floods 
fre(pu'ntly  damaged  or  destroyed  the  crops.  A  portion  of  the  land  was 
low  and  wet,  and  much  of  it  cold  and  sour.  Frequent  repetitions  of 
crops  had  worn  out  the  soil  that  had  been  successfully  tillable.  More 
important  than  all  this,  successive  county  boards  adopted  different  poli- 
cies, and  none  of  them  gave  the  fanner  adequate  support.  Sufficient 
money  to  drain  the  land  was  not  available,  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
adopt  a  comprehensive  system  of  drainage  or  fertilization. 

In  1902,  a  county  board  was  elected,  which  adopted  the  policy  of  im- 
proving and  developing  the  county  farm  along  scientific  lines  and  on 
Imsiness  principles.  In  1903  Dr.  Y.  H.  Podstata,  the  then  new  superin- 
tendent of  the  Dunning  institutions,  now  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Korthorn  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Elgin,  sought  employment  for  as 
large  a  number  of  tbe  able  bodied  insane  as  possible,  as  part  of  their 
medical  treatment,  and  one  means  of  procuring  it  was  in  farm  work. 
He  suggested  that  the  farm  be  converted  into  a  truck  garden  as  giving 
increased  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  the  insane.  His  sugges- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  county  l)oard,  and  .George  P.  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed business  manager  to  carry  it  out.  Succeeding  administrations 
iiave  continued  the  policy  of  the  board  of  1902. 

•Reprinted  from  the  Octolier,  1907,  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
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In  1903  the  farm  was  run  at  a  net  loss  of  $33.74.  But  an  extensive 
system  of  tiling  was  begun,  ditches  were  opened,  much  of  the  flood 
water  from  neighboring  farms  was  diverted  from  the  farm,  and  hun- 
dreds of  carloads  of  fertilizer  were  distributed  on  the  tillable  land.  The 
old  hog  pens  were  burned  and  new  stock  placed  in  sanitary  quarters. 
The  result  was  that  in  1904  the  farm  produce  was  valued  at  $5,043.00 
and  a  net  profit  of  $2,359.00  was  realized.  In  1905  the  farm  produce 
was  worth  $5,029.00;  the  pork  raised  on  the  farm  $1,855.00,  and  the 
net  profit  $1,463.00. 

Two  years  ago  C.  W.  Pottinger,  an  expert  in  scientific  agriculture, 
was  appointed  farmer.  He  began  at  once  to  analyze  and  experiment 
with  the  soil  and  ascertain  its  adaptation  to  the  production  of  various 
root  crops,  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  He  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  never  before  raised  on  the  farm — such  as  asparagus,  rhubarb, 
squashes,  Swiss  chard,  leek  and  celery — until  this  year  the  farm  produced 
fifty-one  varieties  of  edibles. 

Formerly  inmates  of  the  insane  hospital  and  infirmary  were  served 
fresh  vegetables  during  the  summer  and  fall.  Bread,  meat  and  potatoes 
were  the  daily  diet,  wdth  cabbage,  carrots  or  beets  in  season  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  This  year  green  onions  were  served  in  March  and  every 
day  since  early  in  May  one  or  more  fresh  vegetables  have  been  placed 
before  each  inmate  of  the  institution.  Frequently  two  vegetables  besides 
potatoes  have  been  served.  In  addition  to  this  consumption  of  fresh 
produce,  enough  winter  vegetables  have  been  stored  in  pits,  crates  and 
vats,  to  last  until  fresh  vegetables  are  again  in  season. 

Last  year,  besides  supplying  the  population  on  the  farm,  large  quan- 
tities of  all  kinds  of  garden  produce  were  sent  to  the  county  hospital 
and  private  charities  in  Chicago.  The  farm  produce  was  valued  last 
year  at  $7,085.00  and  the  pork  at  $1,736.00;  the  net  result  above  cost 
being  $1,381.00. 

This  year  100  acres  have  been  in  cultivation;  twenty-eight  acres  pro- 
ducing two  crops  of  spinach,  onions,  lettuce  and  the  like.  Expert  mani- 
pulation of  the  soil  has  produced  some  remarkable  results.  On  one  acre 
of  ground,  tiled  last  year  and  cultivated  for  tiie  first  time  this  year,  was 
produced  1,100  bushels  of  carrots.  From  a  little  less  than  three  acres 
60,000  pounds  of  rhubarb  were  taken.  Beside  furnishing  tomatoes  two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  season  to  all  the  inmates,  2,000  bushels  have 
been  converted  into  pickels  and  other  manufactured  products  for  winter 
use. 

Beside  feeding  the  3,300  people  in  the  Dunning  institutions,  the  farm 
has  produced  the  following  vegetables  now  in  hand,  most  of  them  being 
stored  for  winter  use : 

Onions    1,000  bu. 

Parsnips    2,500  bu. 

Carrots    3,760  bu. 

Radishes     100  bu. 

Beets    36  tons 

Cabbage    30,000  heads 

Picldes,  cucumber  7,000  gals. 

Kraut    7,000  gals. 

Canned  goods,   tomatoes,  string  beans,   etc 3,500  gals. 

Squash     40  tons 
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All  the  ditching,  tile  laying  and  farm  work  has  been  done  by  insane 
laborers.  They  drive  the  teams,  cultivate  and  gather  the  crops,  feed 
and  care  for  the  stock  and  dig,  plant  and  plow.  An  attendant  for  each 
crew  keeps  them  under  constant  supervision.  Fifty  men  are  regularly 
employed  and  live  at  the  farm  cottage,  in  which  the  faraier  also  resides 
with  his  family.  During  the  gathering  of  crops  fifty  or  sixty  additional 
men  are  employed. 

Only  a  small  number  of  women  are  employed  at  farm  work.  Peas 
and  beans  are  grown  near  the  women's  cottages,  and  three  crews  of 
twelve  each  are  employed  in  picking  these  vegetables. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  value  of  the  farm  products  has  multi- 
plied three  times  and  some  of  the  root  plants  and  small  fruits  have  not 
yet  begun  to  bear.  Tiling  is  still  going  on,  and  the  soil  is  annually 
replenished  with  fertilizers. 

There  are  330  hogs  on  the  farm,  which  were  raised  on  the  premises; 
and  enclosures  for  hundreds  of  chickens,  ducks  and  geese,  which  are 
fed  a  month  or  two  before  being  killed.  The  feed  for  all  the  stock,  except 
com  and  oats  for  the  horses,  is  produced  on  the  farm. 

No  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents  can  be  made  of  the  value  of  the  farm 
products  in  health  and  contentment  to  the  insane  patients  who  work 
on  the  fann.    Life  in  the  open  air,  daily  exercise  and  vigorous  appetites 
act  as  restoratives  to  diseased  mental  faculties.     No  drug  treatment  has. 
half  the  curative  properties  of  farm  work  for  disorders  of  the  mind. 


[President  Busse  modestly  refrains  from  mentioning  that  he  was  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  county  board  elected  in  1902,  and  of  each  subsequent 
county  board  of  Cook  county;  a  member  of  the  Dunning  committee  when 
great  improvements  were  made  not  only  in  the  Dunning  farm  but  in  the 
equipment  and  service  there;  and  that,  as  president  of  the  county  board,  he 
is  using  his  influence  for  better  and  better  service  for  the  unfortunate  poor 
of  the  great  county  of  Cook.  The  present  plans  include  an  entirely  new  in- 
stitution remote  from  Chicago  and  constructed  and  operated  along  approved 
philanthropic  and  economic  lines. — Editor  Board  of  Charities  Bulletin.] 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


ILLINOIS  CO]\[MISSIOX  TO  STUDY  PELLAGEA.* 

In  view  of  the  eases  diagnosed  as  pellagra  at  the  institutions  for  the 
insane  at  South  Bartonville,  Elgin  and  Dunning,  Governor  Deneen, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities — Dr.  Frank  Billings  and  Dr.  John  T.  McAnally — appointed 
on  October  11,  the  following  commission  to  investigate  the  situation 
attributed  to  pellagTa  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  an  examination  of 
food,  including  water  supplies,  at  the  twenty  State  charitable,  penal 
and  correctional  institutions : 

Dr.   Frank   Billings,   Chicago. 

Dr.   J.   L.   Greene,    Springfield. 

Dr.  George  W.  Webster,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Howard  L.  Ricketts,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Oliver  S.  Ormsby,  Chicago. 

Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer,  Hospital. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Grinally,  Urbana,  (Chem.) 

Prof.  W.  J.  McNeal,  Urbana,    (Bact.) 

STEPS    LIIU3IXG    TO    APrOINTMEXTS. 

The  relation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  this  matter  is  out- 
lined in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  the  regular  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  board,  held  in  Springfield  on  October  21 : 

"Dr.  Billings  and  Dr.  McAnally,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Herrick,  Dr.  He'ktoen, 
Dr.  Rothstein,  Dr.  Ricketts  and  Dr.  Rosenow,  all  of  Chicago,  visited  South 
Bartonville  on  September  29  and  30.  A  study  of  the  disease  was  made,  speci- 
mens were  secured  and  the  determination  was  reached  to  recommend  to  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission  to  make 
a  profound  study  of  the  disease  and  its  possible  causes.  It  was  determined 
that  such  commission  should  be  made  up  as  follows: 

"1.     A  dermatologist. 

"2.     A  capable  investigator. 

"3.  A  man  from  the  University  of  Hlinois  to  make  a  bacteriological  exam- 
ination of  food  supplies,  including  water  supplies,  in  all  of  the  State  charit- 
able, penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

"4.  A  man  from  the  University  of  Hlinois  to  make  a  chemical  examina- 
tion of  food  supplies  at  all  of  the  State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional 
institutions,  to  determine  food  values. 

"It  was  recommended  that  the  above  work  be  conducted  first  at  the 
Illinois  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and,  afterward,  at  the  other  insti- 


*  Reprinted  from  tlie  State  Board  of  Charities  Bulletin  of  October.  1909. 
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tutions  as  required,  but  that  the  examination  of  food  and  water  supplies  be 
made  at  all  of  the  State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions, 
whether  pellagra  were  present  or  not. 

"The  recommendation  was  duly  laid  before  the  Governor  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  ask  the  superintendents  and  trustees  of  the  several  institutions 
whether  they  would  meet  a  pro  rata  assessment  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
proposed  commission  with  the  understanding  that  the  total  expense  should 
not  exceed  $5,000.  As  a  result  of  inquiries  fifteen  of  the  twenty  State  chai*- 
itable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions  reported  favorably;  two  reported 
adversely,  and  three  reported  that  they  were  willing  to  go  into  the  agree- 
ment, if  the  others  did:  in  one  case,  if  all  the  others,  and  in  two  cases,  of 
75  per  cent  agreed.  This  was  considered  to  be  sufficient  assurance  of  pay- 
ment of  a  pro  rata  assessment  to  go  ahead  with  the  appointment  of  the 
commission.  As  the  work  of  the  commission  might  not  be  terminated  by 
.January  1,  1910,  the  entire  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Administration,  who,  in  turn,  submitted  it  to  that  Board.  The 
Board  felt  that,  as  it  was  not  yet  in  authority,  it  had  no  right  to  reach  a 
specific  determination,  except  that  it  agreed  that  it  would  offer  no  objection 
to  the  payment  of  any  bills  accruing  after  January  1,  1910,  for  this  work, 
provided  the  work  of  the  Commission  were  not  ended  prior  to  January  1,  1910. 

"On  motion  of  Dr.  Hirsch  the  action  of  Dr.  Billings  and  Dr.  McAnally  and 
Secretary  Graves  in  this  matter  was  unanimously  approved." 

DI!S.   MC  ANALLY  AND  SINGER  DELEGATES. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Dr.  McAnally  was  authorized  to  attend  the 
National  Conference  on  Pellagra  to  be  held  at  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, on  November  3rd  and  4th  next,  Dr.  McAnally  to  go  as  a  delegate 
from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  his  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
incidental  expense  fund  of  the  said  board. 

The  board  decided  further  to  recommend  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor,  that  he  recommend  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Kan- 
kakee, that  they  send  Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer,  the  State  Psychopatholo- 
gist,  to  the  National  Conference  on  Pellagra,  Dr.  Singer  to  go  at  the 
expense  of  the  hospital  at  Kankakee,  as  a  delegate  representing  the 
State  Psychopathic  Institute  and  the  special  commission  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  investigate  the  cases  of  pellagra  in  Illinois  institutions. 
Governor  Deneen  and  the  Kankakee  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the 
recommendation. 

EXTRACTS    FRO:\r    DR.    ZELLAp/s    PAPER. 

Dr.  George  A.  Zeller,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  General  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  read  an  interesting  paper  at  the  Columbia  Confer- 
ence on  "Pellagra — Its  recognition  in  Illinois  and  the  measures  taken 
to  control  it."    Extracts  from  this  paper  follow : 

"One  day  Dr.  F.  J.  Griffin,  one  of  my  assistant  physicians,  announced  to 
me  that  he  thought  he  had  a  case  of  pellagra,  and  I  went  with  him  to  the 
cottage  at  once  and  saw  a  most  typical  manifestation.  *  *  *  on  August 
7,  1909,  I  sent  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  a  telegram,  an- 
nouncing twenty  cases  of  pellagra  in  the  institution,  and  forwarded  letters 
of  the  same  purport  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  a  positive  diagnosis  could  only  come 
from  those  familiar  with  the  disease,  I  wrote  to  the  Surgeon  Generals  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  also  inviting  their  cooperation  in 
the  study  of  the  disease. 
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"The  response  was  prompt  from  every  source.  The  Governor  called  me 
up  within  an  hour  and  next  day  sent  a  representative  from  the  State  Board 
of  Health;  and  Dr.  Lavinder  came  out  from  South  Carolina  by  order  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  his  department,  saw  thirty  or  forty  cases,  diagnosed  the 
disease  and  returned  to  his  post.  Captain  toiler  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps 
came  soon  after  and  was  joined  later  by  Captain  Nichols,  and  the  two  officers 
spent  a  month  in  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of  every  phase  of  the 
disease;  and  the  result  of  their  labors  is  in  print  and  will  constitute  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  pellagra. 

"Simultaneous  with  their  arrival  came  Dr.  Buhlig  of  the  Northwestern 
Medical  School  of  Chicago,  at  the  request  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health.  We  added  such  equipment  to  our  laboratory  as  was  indicated,  and 
he  had  an  assistant  on  the  grounds  for  one  month,  during  which  time  he 
himself  made  many  visits.  Distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
came  to  study  the  disease;  and  a  visit  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
headed  by  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  resulted  in  a  recommendation  to  the  Governor 
that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  disease  and  incidentally 
the  food  supply  of  all  the  State  institutions  oi  Illinois. 

"To  sum  up  the  situation  in  the  Peoria  hospital  on  November  1,  I  will  say 
that  since  August  10  there  have  been  officially  recognized  130  well  defined 
and  diagnosed  cases  of  pellagra,  with  100  additional  cases  on  the  wards 
with  symptoms  sufficiently  pronounced  to  warrant  their  inclusion,  but  who 
for  the  present  are  suffering  no  inconvenience.  They  are  being  carefully 
charted  and  will  form  the  basis  of  observation  for  next  year. 

"Of  the  130  cases,  75  were  women  and  55  men.  Of  these,  30  women  and 
15  men,  a  total  of  45,  died  since  August  10th. 

"Post  mortem  examinations  were  held  in  36  of  these  cases. 

"Of  the  living,  the  average  age  is  51  years. 

"Average  number  of  years  insane,  16  years. 

"Average  period  resident  in  this  institution,  three  and  one-half  years. 

"Of  the  dead,  the  average  age  at  death  was  54  years. 

"Average  length  of  time  insane  of  those  who  died,  17  years. 

"Average  period  of  residence  in  this  institution  of  those  who  died,  four 
years. 

"Of  the  living  and  dead,  the  average  age  was  51  years. 

"Average  period  insane  of  the  living  and  dead,  15  years. 

"Average  period  of  residence  of  the  living  and  dead  in  this  institution, 
four  years. 

"Of  the  total  cases,  12  were  received  from  other  asylums  within  the  cur- 
rent year. 

"The  death  rate  of  cases  actually  transferred  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment has  been  34  per  cent. 

"The  youngest  pellagrin  was    22  years  old. 

"The  oldest  was  85  years  old. 

"Of  the  total,  12  were  epileptics  and  seven  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
tuberculosis. 

"The  list  contains  but  one  colored  person,  a  man,  who  survives  with 
marked  dry  and  thickened  palmar  tissue. 

"If  to  these  are  added  the  100  living  cases,  still  on  the  wards,  the  mortality 
stands  20  per  cent." 

WHAT   IS    PELLAGRA? 

Gould's  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  1907,  has  the  following  regarding 
Pellagra : 

Pellagra.  Ergotism,  Lombardian  leprosy,  lepra  asturiensis ;  an  endemic 
trophoneurotic  skin  disease  occurring  among  the  squalid  and  destitute,  due 
to  chronic  poisoning  with  diseased  or  fermented  maize,  and  affecting  chiefly 
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the  cerebro-spinal  and  digestive  systems.  It  usually  occurs  in  those  between 
30  and  50  years  of  age.  It  always  begins  in  spring,  and  the  lesion  appears 
on  the  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  air  and  light  (face,  neck,  back  of  hands 
and  feet;.  It  consists  of  an  intense,  rapidly  extending  erythema,  bright 
red,  livid  or  brown  in  color,  with  much  swelling,  and  causing  violent  burn- 
ing or  itching.  The  spreading  edge  of  the  patches  is  much  elevated  and 
generally  darker  than  the  central  portion.  There  are  marked  nervous  and 
general  symptoms,  insanity,  mania  or  melancholy  being  common. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


NATIONAL  EPILEPSY  ASSOCIATION'S  MEMORIAL  TO  THE 
ILLINOIS  FORTY-SIXTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  10,  1908. 
To  the  Honorable,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  the  Forty-sixth  General 

Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ulinois: 

Gentlemen — The  National  Association  for  the  study  of  epilepsy  and 
the  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics,  in  eighth  annual  convention  as- 
sembled, respectfully  petitions  your  honorable  body  to  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  to  establish  an  epileptic  colony  in  Illinois,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  statute  enacted  bv  the  Forty-first  General  Assembly  of  your 
State.  We  feel  justified  in  making  this  petition,  because  the  manifest 
humanity  of  the  colony  system  is  reinforced  by  experience,  in  many 
American  states  and  abroad,  which  experience  has  proved  that  the 
colony  plan  is  the  most  practical  and  the  most  economical  method  of 
meeting  the  great  human  problem  of  the  proper  treatment  and  care  of 
the  epileptic.  A  most  significant  verification  of  this  statement  is  found 
in  the  decision  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  to  create  a  second 
epileptic  colony,  on  the  basis  of  the  success  of  its  present  epileptic 
colony  at  Sonyea  and  of  the  agitation  in  the  state  of  Ohio  to  create  a 
second  epileptic  colony  on  the  basis  of  the  success  of  the  first  epileptic 
colony  at  Gallipolis. 

MANIFESTATIONS    OF    EPILEPSY. 

Epilepsy  is  a  common  disease.  It  is  as  old  as  written  histor3^  Its 
victims  have  suffered  for  ages.  In  dark  and  ignorant  periods  of  the 
world  even  death  has  been  meted  out  to  epileptics,  because  of  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  nature  of  their  ailment.  This  disorder  is  so 
common  that  most  of  you  gentlemen  have  seen  its  victims  fall  rigidly 
and  violently,  gradually  pass  into  severe  miiscular  spasms,  sleep  a  little 
and  then  arise  and  walk  away.  This  is  a  common  type  among  the  many 
types.  Those  who  study  epilepsy  more  closely  note  the  changes  before 
and  after  seizures — changes  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of 
tlie  victim,  irrital)ility,  violence,  murderous  violence,  untidyness,  and  the 
gradual  mental  deterioration  as  the  disease  progresses. 

The  epileptic  is  dangerous  to  himself  and  to  others.  Often  he  com- 
mits most  horrible  and  brutal  crimes  apparently  without  motive,  with- 
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out  responsibility,  and  without  even  knowledge  of  the  revolting  acts. 
The  seeming  most  harmless  epileptic  may  in  an  instant  become  dan- 
gerous. 

To  himself  also,  the  epilentic  is  a  constant  menace.  The  seizure  us- 
ually occurs  without  sufficiently  definite  warning  to  permit  preparation 
for  the  attack.  The  patient  falls  like  a  stone,  without  the  least  possi- 
bility of  saving  himself,  for  he  is  unconscious.  Severe  wounds,  burns 
and  all  manner  of  injuries  are  the  result  in  and  out  of  public  institu- 
tions. The  confirmed  epileptic  is  ant  to  bear  many  scars  as  the  marks 
of  his  disease. 

Epilepsy  also  incapacitates  its  victim  for  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  life.  He  cannot  be  employed  in  positions  of  responsibility.  Every- 
where he  is  barred  from  employment.  The  shock  of  seeing  him  fall  and 
go  into  convulsions  is  too  great  for  the  sensibilities  of  other  employes 
and  customers.  He  is  barred  also  from  social  intercourse  with  his 
equals.  He  dare  not  go  to  public  meetings.  Each  case,  no  matter  how 
slight  its  manifestations  usually  are,  is  apt  to  tear  off  its  disguise  at  any 
moment  with  resulting  unpleasantness  and   danger. 

EPILEPSY    XBARLY    AS    AVIDESPPvEAD    AS    INSANITY. 

The  disease  is  far  more  general  than  is  supposed.  Careful  census 
made  in  various  places  show  that  epilepsy  is  at  least  nearly  as  widespread 
as  insanity.  Perhaps  it  is  more  common.  The  average  figures  run  from 
one  epileptic  to  five  hundred  of  population  to  one  to  three  hundred. 
Take  the  census  of  the  city  or  county  you  live  in  and  see  what  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  suffering  this  means  in  your  locality. 

And  the  horror  of  it  is  that  epilepsy  is  in  a  large  measure  a  prevent- 
able disease.  Heredity  plays  the  most  important  role  in  its  causation, 
as  it  does  in  insanity,  yet  our  laws  practically  license  marriage  to  any- 
one of  sufficient  age.  Until  this  is  changed,  no  great  lessening  of  the 
number  of  epileptics  can  be  expected. 

There  is  a  great  epileptic  population  now  living  which  must  be 
treated  and  cared  for.  Their  condition  today  is  far  better  than  a  few 
years  ago.  Their  needs  have  been  studied  and  are  generally  being  sup- 
plied by  commonwealths  and  religious  organizations. 

PUBLIC     CAPvE     OF    THE     EPILEPTIC. 

The  first  special  public  institution  for  epileptics  was  established  so 
recently  as  1867  at  Bielefeld  in  Western  Germany.  This  was  called 
the  Bethel  Colony.  In  1886  a  colony  was  founded  in  England  by  pri- 
vate philanthropy.  In  1892,  Ohio  opened  its  institution  at  Gallipolis. 
From  these  beginnings,  the  movement  has  grown  splendidly.  In  Ger- 
many there  are  fifty  institutions  having  a  special  provision  for  epil- 
eptics. Switzerland  has  three,  Holland  two,  Belgium  also  makes  pro- 
vision for  epileptics.  England  now  has  nine  institutions  of  which  four 
or  five  are  of  some  size.  Australia  has  an  institution.  In  this  brief 
summary  reference  is  made  to  sane  epileptics.     Everywhere,  as  in  Illi- 
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nois,  insane  epileptics  are  provided  for  as  insane  persons  and  only  too 
often  the  real  injustice  of  sane  epileptics  confined  with  insane  persons 
is  met. 

Following  the  lead  of  Ohio,  which  in  its  institution,  cares  for  both 
sane  and  insane  epileptics.  New  York  was  the  second  American  state  to 
found  an  epileptic  colony.  This  was  at  Sonyea,  in  1894.  Tliis  insti- 
tution is  for  sane  epileptics.  Following  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  have  been 
added  to  the  list.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  have  made  provision 
for  epileptic  colonies. 

Michigan  and  Minnesota  have  institutions  for  feeble-minded  and 
epileptics. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario,  there  is  an  institution  for  epileptics. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are  the  following  state  colonies  as 
stated : 

POPULA- 
STATE.  TION. 

Ohio    1,377 

New  York  1,237 

Massachusetts    700 

Pennsylvania    600 

New  Jersey   266 

Kansas    400 

Texas     286 

Missouri     150 

Indiana     87 
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The  reasons  which  are  given  in  the  foregoing  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  epileptic  is  best  ofi:  removed  from  ordinary  society.  It  is  a 
strange  yet  fortunate  thing  that  epileptics  are  remarkably  sympathetic 
to  the  needs  of  each  other  and  the  devotion  with  which  one  epileptic 
will  watch  another  through  a  seizure,  safeguarding  him  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, is  often  beautiful  to  see.  This  is  another  of  the  many  reasons 
which  make  it  desirable  that  epileptics  live  together. 

Medical  science  has  as  yet  failed  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
probably  because  each  case  is  a  problem  in  itself.  Cures  are  not  num- 
erous. Segregating  epileptics  in  special  institutions  has  contributed 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  has  advanced  especially  our 
knowledge  of  the  symptomatology  and  treatment  of  the  condition. 

Where  a  few  years  ago,  the  epileptic  was  stupefied  with  sedatives  and 
made  to  live  a  living  death,  now,  under  colony  regimen,  sedatives  are 
used  as  little  as  possible  and  an  effort  is  made  to  find  the  best  treatment 
for  each  case.  Strangely  enough,  the  same  agents  which  are  so  bene- 
ficial in  combating  tuberculosis  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  these  cases. 
Work  in  the  fresh  air  and  good,  wholesome  and  carefully  chosen  food 
are  better  than  medicine.  Colonies  with  their  large  farms,  provide  this 
to  advantage  and  are  thoroughly  proven  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  treating  and  caring  for  this  disease. 

Segregation  in  special  institutions  has  another  great  advantage.  It 
prevents  the  propagation  of  the  disease  by  the  marriage  and  inter- 
marriage of  epileptics.     The  great  advantages  of  this  are  lessened  in 
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some  states,  by  the  fact  that  the  colonists  are  voluntary  inmates  of  the 
colony  and  cannot  be  held  against  their  will  except  in  cases  where  their 
condition  is  immediately  dangerous  to  themselves  or  to  others. 

ECONOMIC    SIDE    OF    THE    QUESTION. 

The  economic  side  of  the  question  is  also  of  importance.  The  epil- 
eptic is  not  generally  capable  of  self-snrmort  and  is  often  a  charge  on 
his  family.  In  an  institution,  where  there  are  many  like  him,  special 
provision  can  be  made  to  utilize  his  work  to  the  fullest  extent.  This 
of  course  should  be  the  case  with  every  public  charge.  Each  should 
return  to  the  State  for  his  treatment  and  care  as  great  an  equivalent  in 
work  as  is  possible.  Because  of  this  work  the  public  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  epileptic  is  less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  insane.  The 
average  earnings  of  the  epileptics  in  the  Craig  Colony  at  Sonyea,  N".  Y., 
is  $35.00  per  annum. 

The  general  statements  made  in  this  memorial  are  based  on  a  mass 
of  facts  and  figures  too  voluminous  to  present  to  your  honorable  body 
in  so  brief  a  paper.  Let  us  reiterate  that  the  public  care  of  epileptics 
in  colonies  is  shown  bv  experience  to  be  in  every  way  best  for  their 
interests  and  for  the  interests  of  the  general  public. 

Therefore  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy  and  the 
Care  and  Treatment  of  Epileptics  presents  this  memorial  to  the  duly 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  respect- 
fully petitions  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  to  complete  the  good 
work  planned  by  the  Foi-ty-first  General  Assembly  by  appropriating  suf- 
ficient funds  to  build,  equip  and  maintain  until  the  next  Legislature,  a 
State  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

We  hereby  direct  Dr.  J.  P.  Munson,  secretary  of  this  organization 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  presid- 
ing ofUcers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  not  later  than  the  10th  of  January,  1909,  with  letters  to  the 
presiding  officers,  respectfully  requesting  that  the  memorial  be  read, 
printed  in  the  respective  journals  and  referred  to  the  proper  committees. 

Note— The  foregoing  memorial  was  offered  on  Nov.  10,  1908  by  Dr.  Everett  Flood  of 
Massachusetts  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association. 


-18  C 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THP]   ^E\\    BOAIJD   OF   AL)]\[IN1STEATI0N.* 
[By  A.  L.  Bowen.] 

Acting  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  new  Public 
Charity  Act,  Governor  Deneen,  on  July  31,  1909,  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  to  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Administration : 

Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  Springfield,  two  years. 

Thomas  O'Connor,  Peoria,  four  years. 

Benjamin  Burroughs,  Edwardsville,  four  years. 

James  L.  Greene,  Kanl\;al<ee,  six  years. 

Frank  D.  Whipp,  Springfield,  six  years. 

The  board  met  the  following  week  and  organized  by  electing  Mr. 
Sherman,  chairman;  Dr.  Greene,  alienist;  Mr.  Whipp,  fiscal  agent  and 
Judge  Burroughs,  secretary.  Temporary  quarters  in  the  house  judiciary 
committee  room,  third  floor,  house  wing,  will  be  occupied  until  more 
commodious  rooms  can  be  found. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  board  was  to  visit  all  the  seventeen  insti- 
tutions whose  financial  and  business  affairs  come  under  its  authority 
on  January  1,  1910.  About  three  weeks  were  necessary  to  make  the 
tour  of  inspection  and  study. 

The  board  organized  its  clerical  force  by  the  appointment  of  the 
following : 

Frederick  Howard  Wines,  Statistician. 

F.  H.  Tuttle,  Chief  Clerk,  Decatur. 

C.  Roy  Hansen,  Clerk,  Fulton. 

C.  J.  Lorch,  Stenographer  Clerk,  Springfield. 

Elizabeth  M.  Tunnell,  Stenographer,  Kankakee. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Messenger,  Peoria. 

Stacia  U.  Doyle,  Springfield. 

On  October  21st,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  new  board  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  Avas  held,  every  member  being  present.  Governor 
Deneen  attended.  A  discussion  of  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  the 
transfer  of  the  institutions  on  January  1st  from  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  to  the  Board  of  Administration  followed.  Dr.  Billings, 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  four  years,  addressed  the 
conference,  outlining  what  had  been  done  during  that  time  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  physical  plants,  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
State's  wards,  and  the  discipline  and  elevation  of  the  standard  of  em- 


*  Reprinted  from  tlie  State  Board  of  Charities  Bulletin  of  October,  1909. 
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ployes  in  each  institution.  He  showed  what  part  of  the  general  plan 
had  not  yet  been  completed  and  made  several  suggestions  for  new  im- 
provements. Short  addresses  were  made  by  Governor  Deneen,  Mr. 
Sherman,  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Dr.  J.  L.  Greene,  Judge  Burroughs,  Mr. 
Whipp  and  others. 

How  the  last  quarterly  allowances  of  the  several  institutions  should 
be  drawn  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  expenses  of  that  period 
audited  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities'  clerks  at  the  expense  of  the 
new  board  was  determined.  Each  institution  was  instructed  to  ask  for 
just  what  would  be  necessary  to  last  until  midnight  of  December  31, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  surpluses  to  revert  to  the  State  treasury. 

The  new  board  has  spent  two  weeks  in  visiting  the  leading  State 
charitable  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana 
and,  before  the  first  of  the  year,  a  part,  perhaps  all,  of  the  board,  will 
study  the  systems  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

On  the  trip  east  the  board  inspected  the  hospitals  at  Ward's  Island, 
at  Flatbush,  at  Central  Islip,  at  Poughkeepsie,  the  boy's  school  at  Wor- 
chester,  Mass.,  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Waverly,  Mass.,  a 
number  of  the  different  state  institutions  in  the  group  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  one  institution  at  Indianapolis. 

In  addition  the  board  spent  a  day  with  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  of  New  York  at  Albany.  The  duties  of  this  board  are  very 
similar  to  those  imposed  upon  Illinois'  new  board. 

On  this  tour  Dr.  Greene  gave  particular  attention  to  the  medical  and 
surgical  work,  Mr.  Whipp  to  the  clerical,  auditing,  buying  and  appor- 
tioning of  supplies,  and  the  other  gentlemen  to  construction,  ventila- 
tion, sanitation  and  all  other  subjects  pertaining  to  the  physical  plants 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


MENTAL  TESTS   FOR  THE   FEEBLE-MINDED.* 

Prof.  Edmund  B.  Huey,  psychologist  at  the  Illinois  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  [Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony]  has 
prepared  a  blank  to  determine  a  feeble-minded  person's  mental  status  and 
his  degree  of  retardation.  The  blank  prescribes  tests  that  present  a 
revision  and  adaptation  of  those  described  in  L'Anne  Psvchologique, 
'l905  and  1908.      The  blank  follows: 


Name Admitted. 


LINCOLN  STATE  SCHOOL  AND  COLONY. 

Mental  examination  of Age Examined by 

Grade Passed tests  of expected  at  this  age 

According  to  these  tests,  child's  intelligence  is  approximately  at  the  level  of years  of 

age,  indicating  a  retardation  of years.    Tests  used Conditions 

BiNET  Tests  For  Idiocy: 

!     1.    Eye  follows  light 

j     2      „.     .    . 

Mentality        |  3' 

of  4; 

1-2  years.  5. 

I  6.' 


Block  is  grasped  and  handled 

Suspended  cylinder  is  grasped 

Candy  is  chosen  instead  of  block  

Paper  is  removed  from  candy  before  eating 

Child  obeys  simple  commands,  and  imitates  simple  movements 


BiNET  Tests  for  Imbecility  and  Feeblemindedness: 


Mentality 

of 

3  years. 


Mentality 

of 

4  years. 


Mentality 

of 

.*)  years. 


Mentality 

of 

6  years. 


Mentality 
of     " 
7  years. 

Imbecile. 


1. 


Touches  nose,  ear,  mouth,  and  pictures  of  these,  as  directed. 

Kepeatu  sentences  of  six  syllables 

Repeats  two  numerals 

Enumerates  familiar  objects  in  pictures 

Gives  family  name 


6.  Knows  own  sex 

7.  Recognizes  key,  penny,  knife,  etc 

8.  Repeats  three  numerals  in  order  when  heard  once 

9.  Tells  which  is  longer,  of  lines  differing  bj-  a  centimeter, 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
23. 
26. 
27. 


Discriminates  weights  of  6  and  15  grams,  12  and  24  grams 

Draws  a  sciuare,  after  copy i 

Rearranges  a  rectangular  card  that  lias  been  cut  diagonally  into  two 

triangles 

Counts  four  pennies 

Shows  right  hand,  left  ear 

Repeats  sentences  of  16  syllables 

Distinguifilies  pretty  from  ugly  or  deformed  faces,  in  nictures 

Defines,  in  terms  of  use,  the  words  table,  chair,  horse,  mamma 

Performs  tliree  commissions  given  simultaneously 

Knows  own  age 

Knows  whether  it  is  forenoon  or  afternoon  


Notes  omission  of  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  or  arms,  from  portraits. 
States  number  of  fingers  on  right  hand,  left  hand,  both  hands. 

Copies  written  sentence,  with  pen,  so  that  it  can  read  

Draws  diamond -shaped  figure  from  copy  

Repeats  five  numerals  in  order,  when  heard  once 

Describes  pictures  shown  in  Number  4  

Counts  13  pennies,  one  by  one 


•From  the  December,  1909,  bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
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Mental  Test — Concluded. 


Feeble-Minded 

Mentalitv 
of     " 

8  years. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 

Mentality 

of 

9  years. 

35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 

40. 

Mentality 

of 
10  years. 

41. 

42. 

43. 
44. 

45. 

Mentality 

of 
11  years. 

46. 
47. 
43. 
49. 

Mentality 

of 
12  years. 

50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 

54. 

Mentality 

of 
13  years. 

55. 
56. 

Recognizes  penny,  dime,  quarter,  dollar 

Reproduces  correctly  two  facts,  after  once  reading  7  lines  about  a  fire. 

Counts  pennies  or  objects  by  twos,  to  ten 

Names  red,  green,  blue,  yellow   

Counts  from  20  to  0  in seconds,  with  not  more  than  one  error. 

Copies  easy  dictation,  so  that  it  can  be  read  

States  difference  between  paper  and  cloth,  butterfly  and  fly,  wood 

and  glass  in  two  minutes 

Names  the  day  and  date 

Names  days  of  week  in  order,  in  ten  seconds 

Gives  correct  change  from  a  quarter  paid  for  an  article  costing  4  cents. 

Defines  in  terms  superior  to  statements  of  use.  in  No.  17  

Reproduces  six  facts  from  7  lines  read  once,  in  No.  29 , — 

Arranges  in  order  of  weight,  boxes  weighing  6,  9,  12,  15  and  18  grams 
in  three  minutes •. . 

Names  the  months  in  order,  allowing  one  omission  or  inversion,  in 
15  seconds 

Names  a  penny,  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half,  dollar,  5  dollar  bill,  in 
40  seconds 

Uses  three  given  words  in  not  more  than  two  sentences 

Tells  what  should  do  if  misses  train,  if  unintentionally  struck  by  play- 
mate, or  if  breaks  an  object  belonging  to  others 

Tells  what  should  do  if  late  for  school,  or  before  undertaking  an  im- 
portant affair  and  why  we  should  judge  by  acts  rather  than  words. .. 

Detects  incongruities  in  3  out  of  5  statements,  in  about  2  minutes 

Uses  three  given  words  in  one  sentence  

Utters  at  least  60  words  in  three  minutes 

Defines  charity,  justice,  goodness,  two  satisfactorily 


Rearranges  shuttled  words  of  8- word  sentences 

Repeats  seven  numerals  in  order,  when  heard  once 

Names  three  words  that  rhyme  with.obey,  in  one  minute 

Repeats,  with  no  error,  sentence  of  26  syllables 

Infers  a  fact  from  given  circumstances  which  indicate  the  fact 

Images  and  draws  result  of  cutting  triangle  from  side  of  twice  folded 
paper  

Images  and  draws  new  form  produced  by  joining  transposed  pieces 

diagonally  divided  rectangular  card 

57.    Distinguishes  abstract  terms  of  similar  sound  or  meaning 

Note— The  above  tests  have  been  revised  and  adapted_from  those  described  in  L'Anne 
Psychologique  1905  and  1908.  Plus  sign  ^  passed,  minus  =  failed,  exclamation  point  — ab- 
surd response;  A  ~  attention  wanting,  T  —  timidity,  R  "-  resistence,  I  ^  ignorance,  fraction 
—  partial  credit. 

Test?  of  Senses,  Speech  and  Strength: 

1.    Sight ; 


Remarks . 


2.    Hearing. 


3.    Taste, 
i!  "Sme'li", 


5.  Aesfhesiometer 

6.  Speech 


7.  Dynamometer  grip 

8.  Lung  capacity 

9.  Ergograph 


PART  V. 

FORTY    YEARS    SERVICE    OF    THE     STATE 
BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


FOETY  YEAES'  SEKVICE  OF  THE  STATE  BOAED  OF 

CHAEITIES. 

[By  A.  L.  Boioen.l 

Forty  years  are  embraced  in  the  work  of  the  Board  of  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  of  Illinois,  known  familiarly  as  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  which  closed  its  career  at  midnight  of  Dec.  31,  1909. 
It  is  my  purpose  herein  to  try  to  narrate  the  important  phases  of  the  ser- 
vice of  this  Board.  As  a  ground  work  therefor  I  shall  first  briefly  describe 
the  public  charity  service  of  the  State  from  the  beginning  in  1839  up 
to  1869,  when  the  State  Board  of  Cliarities  was  created,  and  shall  follow 
the  description  of  that  period,  with  a  review  of  the  forty  years  from 
1869  to  1909,  in  order  that  this  article  may  present  a  reasonably  com- 
plete statement  of  the  important  features  of  the  public  charity  service 
of  Illinois  to  the  opening  of  the  epoch,  marked  by  the  enactment  of  the 
new  charities  administration  law  of  1909. 

HISTOEY   PREVIOUS   TO    1869. 

The  first  State  charitable  institution  created  in  Illinois  was  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Jacksonville.  The  Act  authorizing  that  institu- 
tion was  passed  at  the  last  legislative  session  held  at  the  old  Capital  at 
Vandalia  and  was  signed  by  Governor  Carlin  on  Feb.  23,  1839.  The 
school  was  opened  in  1845  with  but  two  pupils  in  attendance. 

THE   FIRST   HOSPITAL    FOR    INSANE. 

The  second  institution  established  was  the  first  of  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  located  at  Jacksonville,  and  now  known  as  the  Jacksonville 
State  Hospital.  -Much  of  the  credit  for  its  creation  is  due  to  Miss 
Dorothy  L.  Dix,  who,  in  1846,  made  an  inspection  of  jails  and  alms- 
houses in  Illinois  and,  in  1847,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature 
asking  that  a  hospital  be  created  to  provide  medical  and  nursing  care 
for  the  insane  as  against  care  in  family  homes  by  relatives  and  in  alms- 
houses.    The  necessary  legislation  was  enacted  in  1847. 

THE    SCHOOL    FOR    THE   BLIND. 

Samuel  Bacon,  himself  a  blind  man  and  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio 
institution  for  the  blind  at  Columbus,  opened  a  private  school  for  the 
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blind  ;it  .laekt^om  illc,  111.,  on  .Iiinc  '),  IS  IS.  In  the  following  year, 
through  his  efforts,  the  Jjegishitnrc  estahlislicd  llio  School  for  tlio  lilind 
at  .lacksonvillo. 

FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Jacksonville  seems  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Illinois  State  charitable 
institutions.  The  third  to  be  created  was  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  now  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony,  which  was 
established  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  on  Feb.  18, 
1865,  and  located  at  Jacksonville.  The  directors  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  had  charge  of  this  institution.  In  1875  it  was  transferred  to 
Lincoln. 

THE  soldiers'  ORPHAXS'  HOME  FOUNDED. 

In  1865,  the  Soldiers'  Orphans"  Home  was  created.  Xine  trustees, 
constituting  a  corporation,  were  authorized  by  legislative  Act  to  receive 
subscriptions  and  donations  to  organize  and  carr}*  on  the  institution  and 
no  appropriation  of  funds  was  made  from  the  State  treasury.^  The 
Governor  was  further  anthorized  to  appoint  five  commissioners,  not 
connected  with  the  corporation,  to  receive  bids  and  select  the  site,  but 
any  expenditure  was  forl)idden  until  $50,000.00  had  been  sul)seribod 
and  paid  in.  Several  counties  made  suhseriptions  under  the  Act.  but 
the  full  sum  was  not  raised. 

In  1867,  the  General  Assemljly  api)ropriat('d  .$;!().4n0.()0,  l)eing  a  fund 
commonly  called  the  deserters'  fund,  and  $70,000.00  in  addition  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  this  institution.  This  Act  also 
released  the  counties  which  had  made  subscri])tions  from  the  obligation 
to  pay  them. 

In  consideration  of  donations  of  land,  cash,  and  notes,  aggregating 
$40,220,  the  home  was  located  at  Xormal,  near  Bloomington.-  The 
original  l)uilding  was  completed  and  occiipied  on  the  first  day  of  June. 
1 869. 

NEW'   BOARD   IXHEIilTED   THESE  FIVE. 

These  five  State  institutions,  which  were  classed  as  charitable,  were 
found  by  the  new  State  Board  of  Charities  to  be  in  full  operation.  The 
same  sort  of  supervision  which  it  was  commanded  by  the  law  to  exercise 
over  these  charitable  institutions  was  also  to  be  extended  to  the  State 
Reform  School,  which  had  been  created  l)y  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  approved  on  ]\Iarch  5,  1867." 

The  reform  school  had  been  located  at  Pontiac,  Livingston  county, 
in  consideration  of  subscriptions  of  various  sorts,  aggregating  $90,000.00. 


'Page  64,  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
-Page  65,  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
'Page  71,  report  of  tlie  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
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CKEATING  TWO  NEW   HOSPITALS   FOR  INSANE. 

The  Act  creating  the  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Anna  was 
approved  April  IG,  1809.  The  object  of  this  Act  was  to  establish  an 
"asylum"  for  the  custody  of  incurables  as  distinguished  from  a  "hospital" 
for  cure.^ 

At  tlie  time  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
was  made,  nothing  had  been  done  except  to  lay  the  foundation  for  one 
wing  of  the  Anna  hospital. - 

FIKST    MENTIOiV   OF    COTTAGE   SYSTEM. 

The  jS-oi*thern  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  created  by  an  Act 
apjjroved  on  the  same  day  the  Anna  bill  was  signed.^  Among  other 
things,  this  Act  required  the  trustees  "to  make  provision  for  the  accom- 
modation of  300  patients  upon  the  existing  plan  or,  if  they  prefer  it, 
upon  the  cottage  system."  * 

The  Board  concludes  with  this :  "It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
C'ommissioners  designed,  at  least,  a  partial  condjination  of  the  cottage 
with  the  congregate  system."  '^ 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  INCLUDED. 

In  addition  to  these  charitable  institutions,  which  were  either  open 
or  had  been  just  authorized  when  the  Board  of  Charities  came  into 
being,  it  was  required  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  State  educational 
institutions  as  follows : 

The  Normal  University;  located  at  Normal.  This  institution  was 
authorized  by  an  Act  of  1857.  McLean  county  made  a  subscription, 
aggregating  in  nominal  value  $141,825.00,  which  realized,  in  cash, 
$91,l(j5.00.  Major's  hall  in  Bloomington  was  used  for  the  temporary 
"purposes  of  the  school  which  opened  in  October,  1857.  The  college 
building  was  occupied  in  June,  I860.'' 

THE  ORIGINAL  UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS. 

The  Industrial  University,  now  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
agitation  for  its  establishment  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year  1851.  The 
National  CongTCSs  in  1862  made  a  grant  of  pul^lic  lands  to  the  several 
states  for  "the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance,  in  each,  of  at 
least  one  college,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manners  as  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  tlie  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
in  life." 


'Page  76,  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
'Pages  76,77,  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
^Page  77,  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
^Pages  77,78.  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
■■Page  78.  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
"Pages  61,62,  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
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In  1867  the  General  Assembly  authorized  counties,  cities  and  towns 
to  bid  for  the  location  of  the  university.  On  Feb.  28,  1867,  an  Act 
was  approved,  specifying  a  site  at  Urbana  in  Champaign  county.  The 
nominal  valuation  of  the  bid  by  which  this  prize  was  secured  was 
$450,000.00.  The  amount-  of  land  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  use  of  this  institution  was  480,000  acres,  of 
which  430,000  acres  sold  for  $294,692.00. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1869  made  appropriations  to  the  university 
aggregating  $60,000.00.  ^ 

THE  CARBONDALE  NORMAL. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Nonnal  University ;  created  by  Act  of  March  9, 
1869.  It  was  specified  in  this  Act  that  the  school  should  be  located 
south  of  the  line  of  the  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  railroad.  A  location  was 
selected,  after  a  spirited  contest,  in  which  twelve  towns  participated,  at 
Carbondale.  The  nominal  value  of  the  subscriptions  of  Carbondale  and 
Jackson  county  was  $229,000.00,  but  their  actual  value  was  much  less. 
The  Jackson  county  subscription  of  $50,000.00  worth  of  Jackson  county 
bonds  proved  to  be  blank  paper.  It  appears  that  the  county  court 
never  issued  any  order  for  the  election  at  which  this  subscription  was 
voted.     The  value  of  the  total  assets  finally  dwindled  to  $110,000.00.  ^ 

THREE  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  VISITED. 

The  Illinois  Soldiers'  College,  located  at  Fulton  in  Whiteside  county. 
.This  institution  was  not  owned  by  the  State,  but  had  been  aided  in 
years  past  by  grants  of  money  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  twenty-second  section  of  article  4  of  the  new  Constitution  stopped 
further  appropriations  to  this  college.^ 

Chicago  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  at  this  time  a  private  charity  of 
Cook  county.  It  had  received  in  all  from  the  State,  $20,000.00.  The 
section  of  the  new  Constitution,  already  referred  to,  prevented  it  from 
receiving  further  appropriation  as  a  private  corporation  and  the  trustees 
at  once  prepared  to  convey  it  to  the  State  as  a  State  institution.  This 
effort  had  the  cordial  support  of  the  Board  of  Charities.* 

A  private  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Batavia  in  Kane  county,  owned 
and  superintended  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson,  late  superintendent  of  the 
Iowa  Insane  Asylum,  was  visited  by  the  new  State  Board. ^ 

When  the  State  Charities  Act  was  revised  in  1875,  all  these  institu- 
tions, except  those  of  a  charitable  character  and  the  State  Reform  School, 
were  removed  from  the  supervision  of  this  Board. 

The  management  of  each  of  the  early  charitable  institutions  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  local  board  of  trustees  and,  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  there  was  no  central  authority 
for  either  moral  or  administrative  supervision. 


'Pages  68  to  7f  inclusive,  report  of  Stale  Board  of  Charaties,  1870. 
'Paees  73  to  76  inclus've,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
'Pages  78  to  80  inclusive,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
*Page  80,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
"Page  80,  report  of  Sta  e  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
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CREATION    OF    THE    STATE    BOARD    OF    CHARITIES. 

The  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  forty  years  ago,  appears 
to  have  been  the  outgi'owth  of  a  sporadic  movement  in  America  for 
a  centralized  supervision  of  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions, precipitated,  in  Illinois,  by  a  legislative  investigation.  The 
creation  of  a  central  supervisory  board  had  been  urged  upon  several 
Legislatures  prior  to  1867,  but  without  affirmative  result. 

As  is  usual  Mdth  such  movements,  action  finally  is  taken  when  some 
impelling  force  succeeds  to  academic  discussion.  This  force,  in  Illi- 
nois, was  a  "scandal"  of  such  proportions  that  it  aroused  the  entire 
State  and  caused  the  General  Assembly  to  take  notice  of  it.  This 
was  in  1867.  General  Allen  C.  Fuller  was  chairman  of  a  joint 
legislative  committee  that  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  financial 
and  general  management  of  the  hospital  at  Jacksonville.  It  was  a 
lurid  and  picturesque  inquiry.  The  yellowing  pages  in  the  newspaper 
files  of  that  period  contain  thousands  upon  thousands  of  words  about 
it  and  its  sensational  aspects.  The  report  of  the  investigators  was 
adverse  to  the  system,  then  in  vogue,  'of  local  trustees  managing  the 
four  charitable  institutions  with  no  central  board  to  supervise  their 
administration. 

OGLESBY    AND    PALMER    AGREE. 

In  1869  Governor  Oglesby,  in  his  retiring  message,  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Public  Charities.^ 

The  incoming  executive.  Governor  Palmer,  made  a  like  recommen- 
dation, stating,  among  other  things,  that  "the  present  system  ought 
to"  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised  and  the  whole  subject  in  its 
various  bearings  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board,  to  be  created  with 
full  powers  to  investigate  and  report  on  all  these  questions,  to  be  styled 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities."  ^ 

CHARITIES    STATUTE   IS   ENACTED. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  both  Governors  Oglesby  and 
Palmer,  General  Fuller  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  which  passed 
and  was  approved  by  Governor  Palmer  on  April  9,  1869,  (Public 
Laws,  1869,  page  63)  and  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  came  into  being. 

The  new  law  provided  for  a  centralized  moral  supervision  of  the 
charitable  equipment  and  service  of  the  State,  but  administration  of 
the  institutions  was  left  in  the  hands  of  local  trustees.  The  retention 
of  local  trustees  was  due  to  the  fact,  at  that  time,  there  were  only 
seven  State  Charitahle  institutions  as  against  seventeen  now,  and  to  the 
further  fact  that  corporate  centralization  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency  had  not  been  developed  widely  enough  in  commercial 
enterprises  to  point  the  way  for  the  State  to  follow  in  the  conduct  of 
its  various  activities. 


'Page  1,  State  Board  of  Charities,  report  of  1870. 
=Page  2,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
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Till':    I'lKsr    iM).\i;i)   ai'I'ointioj). 


Ill  its  oi'iiiiiial  luriii.  Ilic  law  of  1809  ])lacc'(l  under  tlu;  hoard  not 
only  the  cliaritaljle  iiist iliit ions  of  llic  State,  but  also  its  educational. 
The  Jatter  remained  tlicre  until  a  later  date,  when,  as  stated  in  the 
foregoing,  by  a  revision  of  the  law,  tlicv  were  removed  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  C'harities. 

(Jovernor  Palmer  appointed  on  the  original  hoard,  \\'illiaiii.  Thomas 
(A'  "Morgan  county,  >Seldon  M.  Church  of  Winnebago,  Elmer  Baldwin 
(if  l.aSalle,  T)r.  John  N^.  McCord  of  Fayette  and  George  S.  Eohinson 
of  DeKalb.^  Governor  Talmer  called  these  commissioners  to  meet 
on  April  2T,  18()9.  'IMiey  elected  William  Thomas,  president,  and 
George  S.  Eohinson,  secretary.^  At  a  meeting  in  Normal  on  June  8, 
18()9,  the  Eev.  Frederick  H.  W'ines  of  Sangamon  county  was  elected 
clerk. ■■■  On  June  10,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Thomas  resigned  as  presi- 
dent and  later  Mr.  Blahlwin  was  chosen  president.*  Subsequently  Judge 
Thomas  resigned  from  the  hoard  and  Z.  B.  Lawson  of  Macoupin  county 
was  ap|)ointed  to  the  vacancy.^ 

THE    BOAI{D''s    ideas    OE    ITS    DUTIES. 

In  its  first  report,  the  board  condenses  its  idea  of  its  duties  as 
follows: 

"The  institutions  wliich  tlie  Commissioners  are  autliorized  and  required, 
by  the  act  of  April  9,  1869,  to  visit  and  inspect,  are: 

First — The  public  institutions  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State,  except 
the  penitentiary. 

Second — Institutions  not  owned  by  the  State,  which  receive  any  part  of 
their  income  by  legislative  appropriation  from  the  State  treasury. 

Third — City  and  county  alms  and  poor  houses. 

Fourth — Other  places  where  the  insane  may  be  confined,  by  which  the 
board  understands  that  county  jails  and  private  insane  asylums  are  meant. 
In  a  word,  they  have  two  objects  to  accomplish  by  their  action,  viz:  to 
insure  to  the  dependent  and  suffering  a  just  measure  of  relief  and  to  guard 
the  public  at  large  from  extravagant  demands  in  the  name  of  charity.  Their 
function  is  to  give  simplicity,  unity  and  increased  efficiency  to  the  system  of 
State  aid;  to  secure  the  largest  results  at  the  least  relative  cost,  to  diminish 
as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  government,  to  diminish  the  sum  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  the  crime  within  the  limits  of  the  Slate."" 

WHAT    TITE   BOArxD    DID    FIRST. 

From  the  summary  of  its  first  two  years'  work,  it  is  found  that  the 
board  divided  the  State  into  five  nearly  ecpial  districts  and  assigned 
a  district  to  each  member.^  In  this  way  the  members  visited  sixty- 
nine  counties  and  inspected  forty-three  almshouses  and  sixty-five  jails 
during  the  year  ISGD.*^  In  1870.  the  members  visited  nearly  every 
county  in  the  State.'' 


'Pagre  2.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
-Pape  2,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
■'Papre  3,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1870. 
*Paee  3.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
'Page  3,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
"Paere  3,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1870. 
■Page  7,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
■^Page  7.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
"Page  7,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
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The  board  met  in  1S()9  in  conference  with  State  officers  and  trustees 
of  insane  hospitals  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  so-called  congregate  and 
segregate  systems  in  institutions  for  the  insane.  A  resolution  Avas 
adopted  approving  of  some  modification  of  the  then  existing  system 
of  almost  absolute  restraint.^ 

THE    FIRST    REPORT    OF    THE    BOARD. 

The  biennial  I'cport  of  1870,  the  first  issued  by  the  board,  contained 
a  chapter  on  the  conference  upon  insanity,  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going, to  discuss  the  congregate  and  segregate  systems.-  Prior  to  this 
conference,  every  superintendent  of  an  insane  hospital  in  the  country 
was  requested,  by  letter,  to  state  his  views  upon  this  question.  A 
majority  promptly  and  frankly  responded.  Their  replies  disclosed  a 
wide  difl'erence  of  opinion.  A  general  conviction  was  expressed  of 
the  possibility  of  further  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  insanity 
and  many,  even  those  opposed  to  the  cottage  system,  in  theory,  said 
they  hoped  it  might  receive  a  full  and  fair  trial  in  tliis  State. ^ 

DR.    MACFARLAND,    A   PIONEEIR   COTTAGE   MAN. 

Dr.  Andrew  MacFarland,  at  tliat  time  in  charge  6f  the  hospital 
in  Jacksonville,  addressed  the  conference  on  "The  Best  Method  of 
Caring  for  the  insane."  He  made  an  almost  impassioned  plea  for 
the  abolition  of  medical  and  mechanical  restraint  and  tlie  institution 
of  industrial  employment  of  the  insane  in  the  State  hospitals.  The 
maximum  freedom  of  action  and  employment  of  bodily  activities  was 
strongly  favored.'* 

A  letter  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee  of  Peekskill,  X.  Y.,  on  "Provision 
for  the  Insane"  was  read.  In  it  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  mechan- 
ical arts  and  their  curative  effects  among  the  insane.  Dr.  Lee  also 
discussed  the  colony  plan  and  farming  and  outdoor  employment  for 
insane  patients.  The  conference  unanimously  adopted  the  resolution 
favoring  a  conil)ination  of  the  congregate  and  segregate  systems,  be- 
lieving "that  it  Avould  increase  both  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
asylums  for  the  insane."  ^ 

TAKING    A    CENSUS    OF    IDIOTS    AND    INSANE. 

This  first  board,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Palmer,  soon  after  its 
organization,  l)egan  taking  a  census  of  the  idiotic  and  insane  in  Illi- 
nois. A  blank  was  prepared  with  spaces  for  the  name,  postoffice  ad- 
dress, county,  sex,  color,  l)irth  place,  age,  civil  condition,  occupation, 
supposed  causes  of  insanity,  forms  of  insanity,  duration  of  disease, 
number  of  attacks,  treatment  in  hospital,  curable  or  incurable,  pecuni- 
ary ability  and  method  of  care  of  each  of  twenty  persons.      A  copy  .)f 


•Page  7.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
=  PaRe  82,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
'Page  82,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
"Page  85,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
"Page  95,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
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tliis  blank  was  sent  to  every  physician  in  this  State  whose  residence 
could  be  obtained.  The  miraber  of  idiots  reported  by  name  was  1738, 
or  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1870,  one  in  every  1,416  of  population. 
The  number  of  insane,  reported  by  name,  was  2,367,  or  one  in  1,064. 
There  were  consequently  at  least  4,105  insane,  and  idotic  inliabitants 
of  Illinois,  or  one  in  615  of  the  entire  poplation,  but  the  report  says 
that  this  number  and  proportion  were  too  small.^ 

WHAT    JAILS   AND   ALMSHOUSES    COST. 

The  report  states  that  the  original  cost  of  seventy- four  jails  was 
$863,100  and  the  estimated  value  of  seventy-nine  jails,  $1,143,970. 
The  number  of  acres  in  seventy-four  county  farms  was  11,173,  or  an 
average  of  151.  Forty-five  almshouses  cost  $373,544  and  sixty-nine 
almshouses  were  valued  at  $859,312.  A  very  close  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  almshouses  in  Illinois  would  be  a  million  dollars  and  of 
all  the  jails,  a  million  and  a  half.  There  is  a  table  devoted  to  the  cost 
of  piiuperism  which  is  fixed  at  $810,000  annually. 

COST  OF  CRIME  NOT  APPROXIMATED. 

The  board  sdys  it  has  no  means  of  even  approximating  the  annual 
cost  of  crime,  but  it  was  certainly  true  that  the  maintenance  of  criminals 
and  paupers  in  Illinois  cost  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year.- 

From  the  statistics  on  crime  and  pauperism  collected,  this  board  drew 
a  number  of  conclusions,  among  them  the  following: 

The  principal  expense  of  the  county  jail  system  arose  in  the  delay  of  ad- 
ministration of  justice;  elementary  education  seemed  to  be  of  less  value  as 
a  preventative  of  crime  than  is  ordinarily  supposed — ninety-one  per  cent  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  jails  could  read  and  eighty  per  cent  could  read  and 
write;  intemperance  and  crime  were  closely  related  to  each  other — one-third 
of  the  prisoners  visited  by  the  board  were  habitually  intemperate;  the  for- 
eign element  of  the  population  was  far  more  apt  to  fall  into  crime  than  the 
native — about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  county  prisoners  and  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  county  paupers  were  of  foreign  birth;  crimes  were  infrequent  in 
proportion  to  the  energy  with  which  they  were  resisted;  pauperism  tended 
to  become  perpetual — four-fifths  of  the  almshouse  inmates  were  classed  as 
permanent  paupers;  the  tendency  of  education  to  prevent  pauperism  was 
more  apparent  than  its  tendency  to  prevent  crime;  pauperism  and  crime 
were  so  closely  allied  that  the  same  individuals  belonged  to  the  same  fra- 
ternity.'' 

TERRIBLE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  JAILS. 

Concerning  faults  in  the  jails  of  that  day,  the  board  found  that  the 
sane  inmates  were  not  separated  from,  the  insane,  nor  the  guilty  from  the 
innocent,  nor  the  suspected  from  the  convicted,  nor  the  hardened  crim- 
inals from  the  children  and  that  the  sexes  were  not  always  separated  from 
each  other.  The  effect  was  to  make  the  county  jail  a  school  of  vice  and 
crime.     Hospital  accommodation  for  the  sick  was  a  thing  unknown  and 


•Pages  102-116,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
^Pagres  117-175,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
^Pages  178-179.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1870. 
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the  prisoners  were  absolutely  without  employment  for  mind  or  body. 
Xo  attempt  at  secular  instruction  and  education  was  found  in  any  jail. 
Efforts  at  reformation  of  criminals  were  almost  wholly  wanting.^ 

The  report  states: 

"Many  of  our  jails  are  reproductions  upon  a  smaller  scale  of  Andersonville 
and  Libby  prisons.  An  ex-officer  of  the  Union  army,  in  one  of  the  counties 
visited,  accompanied  the  commissioner  to  the  dungeon  beneath  the  court 
hoiise,  misnamed  a  prison,  and  on  coming  out,  remarked  with  deep  feeling, 
'I  was  a  prisoner  at  Andersonville  for  some  months,  but  I  never  suffered  as 
these  men  have  to  suffer.'  "- 

SERIOUS   FAULTS    IN   ALMSHOUSES. 

A  number  of  serious  faults  were  observed  in  the  management  of  the 
county  almshouses,  among  which  were  the  following: 

The  farming  out  of  paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder — a  proceeding  which  is 
inhuman  and  often  criminal;  the  payment  to  a  keeper  of  a  weekly  stipend, 
per  capita  for  the  support  of  paupers;  the  medical  care  of  paupers  wholly 
insufficient;  the  association  of  the  sexes;  the  children  in  the  almshouses  who 
were  without  hope  of  ever  being  lifted  out  of  the  pauper  class;  the  idiotic 
and  insane,  found  in  these  almshouses,  whom  no  effort  was  made  to  save — 
they  were  usually  chronic  cases  and  regarded  as  incurable  and  were  char- 
acterized by  the  board  as  the  most  wretched  of  all  the  wretched  inmates;  and 
a  description  of  their  quarters  and  cells  is  almost  unprintable;  the  epileptic 
for  whom  no  provision  was  made  at  that  time  was  also  regarded  as  hope- 
less; in  many  counties  it  was  found  that  paupers  suffered  from  lack  of 
clothing  and  bedding,  that  the  houses  were  slovenly  in  appearance  and  the 
inmates  were  unsupplied  with  proper  appliances  for  personal  cleanliness;  the 
board  also  found  a  total  absence  of  classification  of  paupers — all  classes, 
however  unlike,  were  found  to  eat,  sleep  and  live  together  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  county  in  the  State  in  which  any  attempt  was  made  to  impart 
either  secular  or  religious  instiniction  to  paupers.' 

RECOMMENDATIONS   TO   ASSEMBLY. 

In  conclusion,  the  board  made  some  recommendations  to  the  Legisla- 
ture : 

First — That  means  be  provided  whereby  accurate  statistics  might  be  se- 
cured from  State  and  county  institutions  regarding  public  charity  and  cor- 
rection. 

Second — Authority  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  a 
thoroughly  considered  general  law  for  the  regulation  of  State  "and  county 
institutions. 

Third — Special  authority  to  continue  its  investigation  of  the  county  .system 
of  jails  and  almshouses  with  particular  reference  to  cost  and  results  and 
the  possibility  of  such  modification  as  will  diminish  the  cost  and  be  more 
fruitful  of  benefit  to  society  at  large."" 

The  report  concludes  with  an  appendix  devoted  to  the  private  chari- 
ties of  Cook  county,  notes  on  the  construction  of  jails,  with  drawings 
and  diagrams,  and  a  large  number  of  tables  of  statistics  on  idiocy  and 
insanity  in  Illinois.^ 


•Page  185,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
=  Page  186,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
=  Pages  192-194,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
^Pages  197-198,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
■^^ Pages  264-304,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1870. 
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in  this  small  volume  issued  in  1870,  the  first  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  there  will  be  found,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  mention 
and  discussion  of  nearl}'  all  the  problems  wliieh  have  since  perplexed 
the  State  and  in  the  solution  of  which  progress  has  been  slow  but  none 
the  less  sure.  In  some  reforms  only  a  beginning  has  even  today  been 
made. 

THE  FIRST  SUPPLEMENTARY  LEGISLATION. 

The  first  supplementary  legislation  to  the  Act  creating  the  State 
board  was  approved  March  15,  1872.^  It  was  designed  to  afford  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  the  means  to  collect  and  tabulate  statistics  and  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  needed  public  care  or  restraint, 
the  number  who  received  it,  the  amount  of  relief  rendered,  the  cost  of 
the  same,  the  average  duration  of  restraint  or  care  and  its  effect  upon 
individuals  and  upon  society.  The  Act  provided  that  every  superin- 
tendent of  any  public  institution,  deriving  a  part  or  all  of  its  income 
from  the  State  treasury,  should  transmit  quarterly  to  this  board,  a  tabu- 
lar statement  of  the  facts  specified  in  it.^ 

ASKING   FOR  FIRST   APPROPRIATIONS. 

This  Act  also  required  sheriffs  to  make  semi-annual  reports  concern- 
ing prisoners  and  the  county  clerk  concerning  the  county's  paupers. 
Refusal  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  was  made 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $100.^ 

The  first  request  for  appropriations,  made  by  this  board,  will  be  of 
some  interest  in  this  connection.  The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Jack- 
sonville asked  $100,000  per  annum  for  current  expenses,  and  $10,000 
per  annum  for  repairs  and  improvements;  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Jacksonville,  asked  for  $75,000  per  annum  for'  current  ex- 
penses, and  $20,000  for  repairs  and  improvements;  the  Schopl  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville  asked  for  $20,000  per  annum  for  current  expenses ; 
and  the  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  at  Jacksonville  wanted 
$24,000  per  annum. 

INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  ORPHANS'"  HOME. 

The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Normal  asked  for  $50,000  per  an- 
num for  current  expenses,  and  $2,000  for  improvements  and  repairs.* 

The  home  at  this  time  was  being  attacked.  Its  business  management, 
it  seems,  had  been  loose  and  an  investigation  by  the  General  Assembly 
revealed  the  fact  that  Col.  John  M.  Snyder,  "one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
home  had  failed  to  account  for  about  $2,000  of  the  funds  in  his  hands, 
and  also  developed  a  strong  probability  that  the  institution  had  been 
largely  defrauded  by  the  former  steward,  although  no  actual  proof  of 
any  fraud  on  his  part  could  be  obtained."  ^ 


'PaRCs  96-97,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1872. 
=PaKes  96-97,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1872. 
'Page  97.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1872. 
•Page  106.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1870. 
•^Page  106,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1872. 
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The  Stewart  was  John  M.  Clark,  and  was  dismissed  for  unbecoming 
conduct  toward  children  in  the  home.^ 


NEW  HOSPITAL  NEEDED  LAKGE  SUMS. 

The  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Elgin,  requested  $45,000  per 
annum-  for  current  expenses,  and  $317,950  to  complete  the  building 
and  the  Anna  hospital  asked  for  an  additional  $260,000  for  building 
and  furnishings.-  Of  this  amount  $99,000  was  for  the  completion, 
furnishing,  and  heating  of  the  center  buildings,  and  $161,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  south  wiug.^ 

The  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  wanted  $200,000  for  a  new 
building.* 

BUSINESS  AND  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS. 

A  number  of  pages  in  the  report  of  1872,''  are  devoted  to  the  business 
and  accounting  systems  of  the  State  charitable  institutions.  The  many 
devious  methods  by  which  fraud  might  be  practiced  upon  the  State  and 
never  detected,  were  pointed  out. 

The  report  states. 

"An  examination  of  tlie  system  of  accounts  and  checl^s  in  our  public  insti- 
tutions will  show  that  it  is  far  from  affording  any  sufficient  means  of  detect- 
ing frauds  that  may  be  perpetrated."" 

There  was  no  unifonnity  in  the  accounts, kept.  Every  institution  had 
its  own  system  of  books,  its  own  method  of  making  purchases  and  pay- 
ing indebtedness,  its  own  way  or  auditing  and  allowing  bills,  its  own 
style  of  vouchers,  its  own  classification  of  expenditures  and  its  own  mode 
of  drawing  money  from  .the  State  treasury. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  also  called  to  the  bad  features 
of  the  system  of  local  treasurers  and  the ,  political  misuses  to  which  local 
interests  were  able  to  divert  the  patronage  of  an  institution  to  affect 
local  as  well  as  State  results,  were  considered  sufficient,  in  the  board's 
opinion,  to  warrant  correcting  legislation.'^ 

Continuing,  the  report  says : 

"To  guard  against  the  evils  of  which  we  speak,  the  law  provides  that  all 
accounts  shall  be  audited  by  trustees  before  payment;  but  in  some  of  the 
institutions  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  this  requirement,  and  in  others 
it  is  practically  evaded  by  granting  the  superintendent  a  large  contingent 
fund  or  allowing  him  to  draw  contingent  checks  upon  the  treasurer."* 

A  system  of  uniform  bookkeeping  to  afford  better  protection  to  the 
State  was  recommended. 

FIRST  FOUR  YEARS  A  BACKGROUND. 

This  somewhat  extended  and  detailed  account  of  the  ^  first  four  years 
of  the  new  board  will  furnish  a  background  against  which  may  be  thrown 


'Page  110,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1872,  also  page  146,  report  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties. 1876. 
*Page  146.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1876. 
^Pasre  110.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities, 1872. 
^Page  11.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1872. 
•^Page  121  to  125,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1872. 
"Page  122,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1872. 
'Page  123.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1872. 
'Page  124.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1872. 
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the  sidelights  of  the  gradual  progress  which  State  charitable  work  has 
made,  and  the  influences  it  has  exerted  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  dependent  and  delinquent  classes  of  Illinois. 

Coincident  with  the  creation  of  this  board,  the  State  inaugurated  a 
new  policy  of  building,  and  in  1869,  the  Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly 
founded  the  Elgin  and  Anna  hospitals  for  the  ,  Insane.  The  Chicago 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  organized  in  1858  and  chartered  in 
1865,  was  made  a  State  institution  in  1871,  its  name  being  changed  to 
ihc  Illinois  ('harital:)le  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.^ 

TO  DIVIDE   STATE  INTO  INSANE  DISTRICTS. 

In  its  report  of  1874,  the  board  makes  its  first  recommendation  for 
the  division  of  the  State  into  three  insane  districts."  At  this  time 
counties  were  required  to  make  application  for  the  admission  of  insane 
paupers,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  .hospital  nearest  them,  and,  in  case 
the  patient  was  rejected  for  any  cause,  they  could  afterwards  make  ap- 
plication to  either  -of  the  other  hospitals.^ 

AN  EARLY  LEGISLATIVE  INVESTIGATION. 

The  Legislature  in  1873  adopted  a  joint  resolution,  the  preamble  of 
which  states  that  "there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  this  General  Assembly  that  the  various  charitable  institutions  are 
unnecessarily  expensive  as  now  managed,  and  that  in  many  institutions, 
supplies  arre  purchased,  at  retail  prices." 

The  body  of  the  resolution  follows : 

''Therefore,  he  it  Resolved,  That  a  joint  special  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  house  and  two  of  the  Senate  be  appointed  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  affairs  of  these  institutions." 

The  committee  was  instructed  that,  if  it  could  not  get  all  the  informa- 
tion it  wanted  from  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  it  should  visit 
the  institutions ;  that,  if  the  interests  of  the  State  required  it,  the  com- 
mittee should  report  a  bill  revising  the  law  governing  said  institutions 
and  as  far  as  may  be  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of.* 

THE  ACT  OP   1875   IS  A  RESULT. 

As  a  result  ,of  this  investigation,  the  Legislature  in  1875  passed  an 
Act  "to  regulate  the  State  charitable  institutions  and  the  State  reform 
schools,  and  to  improve  their  organization  and  increase  their  efficiency;"  ^ 
also  an  Act  "to  change  the  fiscal  year  of  the  State-  and  designate  the  time 
report  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor  by  the  various  officers  and  boards 
and  commissions." 

The  fiscal  year  was  made  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
and  to  close  on  the  30th  day  of  the  following  September,  instead  of  the 
30th  of  November  as  theretofore.^ 


•PaRe  12,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1874. 
=Page  47,  report  of  Slate  Board  of  Charities,  1874. 
'Page  48,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1874. 
"PaRC  160,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1874, 
"Pages  10-16,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1876. 
"Page  17,  report  of  State  Board  of  Cliarities,  1876. 
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By  the  new  Act  of  April  15,  1875,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  over  the  Normal  schools  and  Industrial  universities  was 
taken  away,  but  was  extended  more  fully  than  it  had  been  to  the  State 
Eeform ,  School  at  Pontiac.  An  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  in- 
clude the  State  Penitentiary  also,  but  the  omission  of  any  reference,  in 
the  title  of  the  Act,  to  the  contents  of  this  section  was  held  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  render  its  provisions  null.^ 

The  need  for  this  new  Act,  or  codification  with  required  amendments, 
was  urged  as  far  back  as  the  second  biennial  report  of  the  board  (Decem- 
ber, 1872)  wherein  it  appears  that  the  board  had  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  history  of  the  "public  institutions"  of  the  State,  particu- 
larly the  laws  relating  thereto.  The  conclusion  was  reached  "that  the 
legislation  concerning  the  State  institiitions  had  been  of  a  very  hetero- 
geneous and  even  contradictoiy  nature,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  needs 
thorough,  careful  revision."  - 

ANOTHER  ASSEMBLY  FAILED  TO  LEGISLATE. 

The  next  biennial  report  (Third,  December,  1874)  recounts  that  the 
General  Assembly^  "adjourned  sine  die  without  relieving  the  statute 
books  of  the  present  mass  of  incongrous  enactments,  whose  lack  of 
sufficient  unity,  clearness  and  simplicity  will  be  apparent  to  anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them  critically."  The  report  goes 
on  to  state  that  "we  have  endeavored  to  put  the  General  Assembly  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  essential  to  the  development  of  a  just  opinion 
and  a  wise  policy."  This  same  report  fnages  143-161)  gives  an  "index 
to  all  laws  now  on  the  statute  books,  relating  to  the  State  institutions, 
from  1839  to  1874."* 

The  fourth  biennial  report  (November,  1876)  records  the  success  of 
the  previous  efforts  for  a  codification  in  the  enactment  of  the  new  legis- 
lation to  regulate  the  State  institutions.  This  is  the  Act  of  1875,  which, 
with  amendments,  makes  up  chapter  23  of  Hurd's  Eevised  Statutes, 
headed  "Charities,"  and  which  has  been  the  code  of  charities  of  Illinois 
up  to  Jan.  1,  1910. 

NINE   INSTITUTIONS    INCLUDED. 

By  the  Act  of  1875  nine  institutions  were  subjected  to  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  viz:  three  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Asylum 
for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  the  Illinois 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  the  State  Eeform  School.^ 

The  board  regarded  this  Act  "  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
laws  in  its  practical  workings  to  be  found  upon  our  statute  books.  It 
has  greatly  facilitated  our  examination  of  their  (institution)  affairs, 
and  the  accounts  and  records  in  our  office  in  the  new  State  house  will 


iPape  19,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1876. 

-PaRe  97,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1872. 

'Pag-e  10.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1874. 

^Pages  19-20,  fourth  biennial  report  State  Board  of  Chanties,  November,  1874. 

■^Page  19,  report  State  Board  of  Charities,  1876. 
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alFord  to  the  General  Assembly  the  fullest  aud  most  certain  means  of 
investigating  thoroughly  any  question  which  may  arise  respecting  their 
fmancial  management.^ 

In  1875  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  was  located  at  Lin- 
coln in  Logan  county,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing,  and  in  October  of  that 
year,  the  contract  was  let  for  the  first  building.^ 

MEET  WITH  GREAT  DEAL  OF  OPPOSITION. 

Up  to  this  time  the  new  board  had  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion, both  from  the  private  charitable  workers  in  other  lines,  and  from 
the  State  Legislature.  There  ^Vas  in  this  enterprise,  novelty  and  ex- 
periment, and  the  trials  of  the  board  began  with  the  very  first  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  after  its  appointment.  The  first  trouble  arose 
over  an  insufficient  water  supply  at  the  Jacksonville  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  where  there  developed  a  conflict  between  the  city  authorities  and 
the  State  over  the  institution's  supply.  This  was  settled  soon  by  the 
city  establishing  its  own  water  system. 

In  1871  the  discovery  of  irregularities  and  deficiencies  at  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans  Home  at  Normal,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  plunged  the 
State  board  into  many  difficulties.  The  legislative  investigation  of  this 
home  and  of  other  institutions  in  1873  was  long  and  painful,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  the  local  authorities  and  trustees  or  the  members  of  the  State 
board  not  to  feel  themselves  assailed.  This  investigation  of  the  home, 
however,  had  a  beneficial  effect.  The  institution  was  re-established  and 
cleaned  up,  and  the  deficiencies  wiped  out  by  new  appropriations,  and 
the  revisionary  Act  of  1875  came  into  life  through  the  distress  and 
pain  of  the  inquiry. 

There  was  also  the  controversy  over  the  Illinois  Industrial  Univer- 
sity in  1873,  whether  the  trustees  had  the  right  to  use  any  portion  of 
the  building  fund  nominally  to  pay  freight  bills  over  the  Illinois  Central, 
but  really  for  ordinary  expenses ;  in  which  was  involved  the  deeper  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  of  the  university  to  the  State,  and  the  right  of  the 
State  to  the  control  of  its  affairs.^ 

The  General  Assembly  subsequently  sustained  the  position  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  re-organized  the  university  and  in  1875 
took  it  out  from  under  the  board's  jurisdiction. 

A  DISPUTE  ABOUT  ENLARGING  INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  regular  session  in  1873  and  at  the  adjourned  session  in  1874, 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly,  occurred  the  dispute  respecting 
the  enlargement  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  Board  of 
Charities  favored  the  division  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  second  institution.  The  Legislature  provided  for  enlargement 
to  cost  $60,000,  but  the  trustees  contracted  for  a  building  to  cost  $80,000. 
This  gave  offense  to  some  persons  and  led  to  renewed  attacks  upon  the 
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'Page  20,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1876. 
'Page  36,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1876. 
^Page  167,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1876. 
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board/  but  the  new  system  had  all  this  time  been  getting  a  stronger 
and  stronger  hold  and  grasp  upon  the  public  charity  work  and  was 
gradually  re-enforcing  itself  in  popular  esteem;,  as  it  was  continually 
able  to  show  that  it  was  accomplishing  the  results  for  which  it  had  been 
established. 

THE  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  RECOGNIZES. 

In  the  fifth  biennial  report,  the  board  recognizes  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  its  organization.     The  report  states : 

"These  ten  years  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  State  institutions.  We  have  witnessed  the  erection  and  establishment 
of  two  new  hospitals  for  the  insane — one  at  Elgin  and  one  at  Anna  and  the 
foundation  of  the  third  laid  at  Kankakee.  We  have  seen  the  Asylum  for 
the  Feeble  Minded  Children  incorporated,  removed  to  Lincoln  and  perman- 
ently provided  for  by  the  provision  of  a  site  and  the  construction  of  suit- 
able buildings.  We  have  seen  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  completed  and 
opened  at  Normal;  the  burning  and  re-buildmg  of  the  institution  for  the 
blind  at  Jacksonville;  the  enlargement  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  to  double  its  former  capacity;  and  the  reception  of  the  Charitable 
Bye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at  Chicago,  after  the  great  fire,  into  the  number  of 
institutions  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State.  The  building  erected  for 
this  infirmary  is  believed  to  be  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  world.  For  some 
years  the  universities  were  under  our  supervision  and  we  watched  the 
Southern  Normal  university,  at  Carbondale,  from  the  laying  of  its  corner 
stone  to  its  inauguration;  we  also  saw  nearly  all  the  new  buildings  erected 
for  the  Industrial  university  at  Champaign.  The  State  has  just  passed 
through  an  era  of  public  building  which  began  in  1867  and  is,  we  trust, 
now  happily  drawing  to  a  close."- 

TEN  INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  CONTROL  OF  BOARD. 

The  number  of  institutions  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  board 
had  grown  to  be  ten,  viz:  four  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Asylum  for  Feeble 
Minded  Children,  the  Soldiers'  Orphans  Home,  the  Illinois  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  the  State  Reform  School." 

The  fourth  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Kankakee,  which  was  created 
by  the  preceding  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  not  yet  ready  for 
opening. 

ANNA  HOSPITAL  SUGGESTS   A  PATHOLOGIST. 

In  this  report  is  found  the  first  mention  of  a  pathologist,  originating 
in  the  institution  at  Anna.^  The  trustees  of  the  Southern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  in  May,  1878,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"'Resolved,  That  the  interest  of  the  insane  would,  in  our  judgment,  be 
promoted  by  the  appointment  of  a  pathologist,  Vi^hose  duties  should  be  to 
give  his  entire  time  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  diseased  conditions  attend- 
ing insanity,  in  order  to  preserve  in  the  best  form,  for  the  use  of  the  medical 
profession  at  large,  a  record  of  everything  in  our  State  hospitals  calculating 
to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system. 


■Page  168,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1876. 
"Page  n,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878. 
^Page  17,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878. 
'Page  53,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878. 
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"Resolved,  That  this  board  is  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  trustees  of  the 
other  State  hospitals  to  secure  such  appointment  and  that  the  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  be,  and  are  hereby,  requested  to  suggest  some 
feasible  method  by  which  a  pathologist  may  be  selected,  paid  and  his  duties 
defined."' 

STATE  BOARD  OPPOSES  PROPOSAL  FOR  PATHOLOGIST. 

Concerning  this  proposition  the  State  Board  of  Charities  writes: 
"We  have  never  seen  our  .way  quite  clear  to  take  action  on  the  foregoing 
resolutions  and  the  trustees  in  the  Central  Hospital  in  their  report  say  they 
cannot  recommend,  at  this  time,  the  adoption  of  a  proposition  that  will  add 
to  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayer.  Indeed,  the  trustees  at  Elgin  say  nothing 
about  the  appointment  of  a  pathologist.  Such  an  officer,  however  useful 
he  might  be,  if  properly  qualified  for  his  work,  ought  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  it." 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  board  advises  the  postponement  of 
the  consideration  of  this  subject.^ 

FIRST    STEP    TOWARDS    FULL    STATE    SUPERVISION. 

The  establishment  of  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Kan- 
kakee was  the  first  step  toward  complete  State  control  and  institutional 
care  of  the  insane,  as  it  was  designed  to  take  there  from  the  poor  farms 
of  the  State,  these  unfortunates  who  were  confined  in  them.^ 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  situation  and  the  sentiment,  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  a  resolution  directing  its  committee  on  State 
charitable  institutions  to  make  inquiry  into  the  need  of  further  hos- 
pital accommodation  for  the  insane  of  the  State.  And  a  circular  was 
prepared  and  sent  to  all  the  county  clerks,  asking  for  information  as 
to  the  number  of  insane  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  several  coun- 
ties either  in  almshouses  and  jails  or  privately.* 

COUNTY   OFFICIALS   SUPPORT    MOVEMENT. 

Seventy-five  clerks,  including  Cook  county,  replied,  showing  414 
insane  on  county  farms,  seventeen  in  county  jails,  185  cared  for  pri- 
vately. The  committee  estimated  that  the  entire  number  of  insane 
out  of  Cook  county  who  were  supported  at  county  expense  at  eighty. 
Each  clerk  was  also  asked  whether  public  sentiment  in  his  county 
would  sustain  an  appropriation  for  another  hospital.  Fifty  replied 
"yes,"  ten  "no"  and  fifteen  made  no  answer.  Of  the  ten  who  said 
"no,"  five  represented  counties  in  which  there  were  no  insane  who  were 
a  public  charge.^ 

Sixteen  difl^erent  towns  in  the  district  to  be  served  by  the  new 
hospital  competed  for  its  location  and  the  Cowgill  farm  at  Kankakee, 
adjoining  the  city  limits  and  containing  252  acres,  was  selected,  at 
an  average  price  of  $56  an  acre.  This  selection  was  made  on  Aug. 
2,  1877.« 


'Page  5.3.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878 
=Pape  53,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878 
^Pape  64,  report  of  State  Hoard  of  Charities,  187« 
*Paere  fi4,  report  of  State  Board  nf  Charities,  1878 
'■■Page  64,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878 
"Pa^e  65.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878 
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JOLIET    PRISON    THE    LOWEST   BIDDER. 

The  lowest  bid  for  the  coustructiou  of  the  building  was  made  by 
the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet  and  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  it,  according  to  the  proviso  in  section  seven  of  the  act  which  granted 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  Joliet  penitentiary  the  right  to  bid  and 
become  contractors  in  behalf  of  the  State  on  contracts  which  they  deem 
to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  penitentiary  and  the  State  and  which  they 
have  the  means  to  execute.  The  Board  of  Charities  would  not  en- 
dorse this  plan  of  the  Kankakee  trustees,  and  pointed  out  its  reasons,^  but 
the  contract  was  executed  l^y  the  prison. 

ASK    REPEAL    OP    PERSONAL    LIBERTY    LAW. 

The  board,  in  this  tenth  biennial  report,  made  a  plea  for  reform  in 
commitment  of  the  insane  to  State  hospitals  and  suggested  the  repeal 
of  the  personal  liberty  bill  of  March,  1867,  and  offered  a  substitute 
for  it.^    The  board  says : 

"Auy  law  which  provides  for  the  determiuation  of  sanity  or  insanity  of  a 
person  alleged  to  be  insane,  first,  by  an  exhaustive  personal  examination  of 
the  case  by  competent  medical  men  and,  second,  by  the  submission  of  the 
evidence  in  the  case  to  the  judge  of  the  circuit  or  probate  court  for  his  ap- 
proval; and  which  also  provides  that  the  order  of  the  court  shall  be  an  in- 
dispensable prerequisite  to  the  admission  of  any  insane  person  into  any 
hospital  or  asylum;  and  which  makes  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
or  asylum  justly  and  primarily  responsible  for  the  subsequent  detention  of 
the  patient  and  for  discharge  when  recovered,  or,  if  he  found  not  to  be  in- 
sane, in  our  opinion  meets  all  the  fundamental  requirements  of  a  good  law 
upon  this  subject."^ 

But  it  was  some  years  l^efore  the  recommendation  was  granted. 

ASKS  FOR  ASYLUM  FOR  CRIMINAL  INSANE. 

In  this  report,  the  board  advises  an  institution  "especially  adapted 
to  the  keeping  of  insane  convicts."  *  The  request  was  granted  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  board  was  able,  for  the  first  time,  in  1878,  to  give  a  full  and 
accurate  description  of  every  county  Jail  in  the  State  and  believes  "the 
reader  will  find  the  most  complete  account  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  jail  system  as  administered  in  the  United  States  as  has  ever  been 
printed."  ^ 

DENUNCIATION    OF    THE    COUNTY    JAILS. 

The  board  is  exceedingly  severe  in  its  denunciation  of  jail  condi- 
tions as  found  in  this  State.      It  says : 

"As  to  their  moral  condition  and  influence,  no  exception  exists  to  the  rule 
that  they  are,  as  now  organized  and  conducted,  hotbeds  for  the  propagation 
of  crime.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  admits  of  the  seclusion  of  pris- 
oners to  prevent  their  mutual  contact  and  contamination;   not  one  in  which 


'Page  65,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878. 
'Pages  69-70-71-72,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878. 
^Page  73,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878. 
•Page  74,  report  of  State  Board  of  Chairities,  1878. 
"Page  175,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878. 
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any  opijorl unity  for  employment  is  afforded  to  prisoners;  scarcely  one  in 
which  any  systematic  effort  is  made  by  laity,  or  clergy,  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  prisoners  even  on  Sundays.  The  less  said  of  events  which  have 
occurred  in  some  of  the  jails  in  Illinois,  the  better;  they  will  not  bear 
repetition  on  account  of  their  indecency  and  their  inhumanity.  In  a  moral 
sense,  the  atmosphere  of  the  jail  is  stifling  to  every  better  impulse  and  aspir- 
ation; it  is  profane,,  obscene,  ribald;  it  is  loaded  with  the  miasm  of  opposi- 
tion to  all  law,  human  or  divine;  it  is  defiant,  reckless,  bitter.  Instruc- 
tion is  there  imparted  in  every  evil  art  known  to  law  breakers;  the  old 
corrupt  the  young,  the  expert  communicates  his  knowledge  to  the  novice; 
conspiracies  are  hatched  against  property  and  against  life;  the  acquaintances 
formed  and  the  relations  established  threaten  the  peace  and  the  existence 
of  society."^ 

STATE   TO    TAKE   CHARGE   OP   ALL   CRIMINALS. 

The  board  takes  the  position  that  no  definite  reform  will  be  accom- 
plished until  the  State  "undertakes  the  charge  of  criminals  and  sets 
itself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  stamping  out  crime  in  its  incipient  state. 
It  is  the  State — the  General  Assembly — which  is  to  blame,  for  relin- 
quishing its  own  duty  into  the  hands  of  boards  of  county  supervisors, 
who  can  no  more  grapple  successfully  with  the  criminal  class  than 
they  can  bail  out  Lake  Michigan  with  a  sieve."  ^ 

WHERE   THE   JAILS   WERE   FOUND. 

Thirteen  jails  were  found  in  the  basements;  four  on  the  ground 
floor  and  one  in  the  upper  story  of  courthouses;  two  were  found  in 
the  basements,  two  on  the  lower  floor,  seventeen  on  the  upper  floor  of 
the  residences  of  sheriffs  or  jailors;  and  fifty-one  in  the  rear,  or  else- 
where; ten  counties  had  detached  structures.  There  were  thirty-eight 
stone  jails,  forty  had  stone  cells,  thirty-seven  iron  cells,  five  brick  cells, 
five  plank  cells,  three  scantling  cells,  six  rock  cells,  five  were  classified 
as  irregular.^ 

PATHOLOGIST    MENTIONED    AGAIN. 

The  report  of  the  board  in  1880,  under  the  head  of  the  Northern 
Insane  Hospital,  makes  another  mention  of  a  pathological  laboratory 
for  which  that  institution  had  asked  $1,000.  The  board  is  more 
friendly  now  and  concurs  with  superintendent,  Dr.  Kilbourne,  "that 
pathological  research  is  one  of  the  great  aids  to  the  advancement  of 
medical  science."  It  believes  that  a  pathologist,  able  and  competent, 
and  especially  educated  for  his  work,  "might  render  very  great  work 
to  science  and  possibly  to  humanity  which  would  more  than  compensate 
for  all  the  money  expended  upon  his  researches  by  the  State."  *  But 
the  State  board's  endorsement  of  the  proposition  to  establish  the  labo- 
ratory was  still  rather  half-hearted.^ 


^Pages  175  and  176,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1878. 
•Page  176.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878. 
='Paffe  176-177,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1878, 
*PaRe  50,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1880. 
''Page  51,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1880. 
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DESCRIBES    COTTAGE    SYSTEM    AND    ENDORSES    IT. 

This  report  .also  contains  a  description  of  the  cottage  system  whicli 
was  established  at  the  Kankakee  asylum  and  which  is  endorsed  by  the 
board. ^ 

The  board  approves  the  bill  introduced  at  the  preceding  session  of 
the  Legislature,  revising  the  law  in  relation  to  the  commitment  and 
detention  of  lunatics.  This  law  had  passed  the  Senate  and  was  on 
second  reading  in  the  House  at  the  time  of  adjournment.  It  was  a 
complete  revision  of  the  law  respecting  lunatics  and  the  succeeding 
Legislature  was  asked  to  enact  it  into  a  law,-  but  this  reform  had  to 
wait  a  little  while  longer. 

The  Thirty-first  General  Assembly,  in  1879,  authorized  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Chester  penitentiary  to  begin  work  upon  a  hospital 
for  criminal  insane,  thus  carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  charities  in  its  report  of  1878.  There  were  at  that  time 
seventy-eight  known  criminal  insane.^  But  the  money  not  being  avail- 
able, work  on  the  new  institution  was  delayed  until  1889,  when  the 
Legislature  re-created  the  hospital  and  it  dates  from  the  latter  year. 

INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS. 

The  session  of  1879  passed  an  act,  creating  an  industrial  school  for 
girls*  and  made  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,  payable  to  the  board  of 
education  at  Chicago,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  day  school  for  deaf 
mutes.^  The  Legislature,  in  1881,  passed  an  act  "to  secure  equality 
among  the  counties  in  the  matter  of  admission  of  patients  into  the 
State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  etc." 

This  was  the  first  legislative  effort  to  apportion  the  State  into  hos- 
pital districts.*' 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Charities  for  1883,  the  seventh  biennial, 
contains  tables  showing  the  annual  expenses  of  each  institution  under 
the  board's  supervision  for  the  ten  years  between  1873  and  1883.'^ 

THE  BIG   FIRE  AT  THE  ANNA   HOSPITAL. 

One  of  the  big  fires  in  the  history  of  Illinois  charitable  institutions 
occurred  about  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  1881,  when 
the  north  wing  of  the  Anna  hospital  was  destroyed.  Only  one  patient 
perished.^  The  General  Assembly  was  in  session  at  the  time  and  it 
was  determined  not  to  send  the  patients  to  their  homes,  but  to  provide 
temporary  barracks  for  them  and  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  the  work  of  re-building.  The  wing  was  re-constructed  without 
a  contractor,  the  work  being  done  by  the  State.     Up  to  this  time  there 


'Pages  71-72,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1880. 
^Page  85,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1880. 
■'Page  90.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1880. 
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had  been  one  other  instance  of  the  employment  of  this  method,  that 
being  the  enlargement  of  the  hospital  at  Jacksonville  in  1878  'and 
in  both  cases  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory."" " 


"  1 


TEMPORARY    STRUCTURES    BENEFITTED    PATIENTS. 

Barracks  of  light  construction  were  erected  on  the  hospital  grounds 
at  Anna^  and,  in  consequences  of  delays  in  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing, many  patients  were  compelled  to  pass  a  winter  in  these  temporary 
abodes,  but  there  was  no  damage  or  inconvenience  and  the  board  re- 
ports : 

"We  regard  the  experience  gained  through  this  catastrophe  as  of  the  great- 
est value,  since  it  tends  to  show  the  advisability  of  simpler  modes  of  caring 
for  the  chronic  pauper  insane.  The  patients  who  occupied  the  barracks  liked 
them;   they  appeared  to  like  them  better  than  the  wards."^ 

Dr.  Horace  Wardner,  superintendent,  in  his  report,  says: 
"During  that  summer  and  fall  the  patients  had  much  pleasure   in  these 
quarters.     The  change  from  the  corridors  of  the  hospital  was  beneficial  to 
them.     They  all  lost  the  sickly  pallor  observable  among  patients  kept  in  the 
hospital  wards  and  gained  a  more  healthy  and  ruddy  appearance." 

Dr.  Wardner  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  convert  the  barracks  into  permanent  cottages." 

COTTAGE   PLAN    MAKES    CONVERTS. 

Dr.  Eichard  Dewey,  superintendent  of  the  Kankakee  hospital,  in  his 
report  in  1883,  highly  commends  the  cottage  plan  which  had  been 
established  on  a  limited  scale  in  the  construction  of  this  institution. 
He  says  the  results  of  the  working  of  these  detached  wards  have  been 
more  favorable  than  had  been  expected.* 

HISTORY    OF    THE    COTTAGE    SYSTEM. 

What  a  tremendous  step  forward  the  adoption  of  the  cottage  system 
was  can  scarcely  be  realized  in  this  day,  when  it  is  accepted  as  the 
best  in  hospital  construction.  So  much  had  been  said  by  the  State 
board  up  to  this  time  about  the  system  and  so  little  progress  against 
prejudice  and  established  order  had  been  made  that  a  little  history 
of  the  cottage  movement  is   not  amiss. 

The  theory  of  the  cottage  plan  was  put  to  a  practical  test,  fn*st  by 
Illinois  in  the  construction  of  this  Kankakee  hospital  and  so  far  as 
can  be  learned,  it  was  not  only  the  first  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
the  world  to  depart  from  what  the  Board  of  Charities  calls  "tradition 
of  the  past." 

Succeeding  in  accomplishing  what  was  hoped  for  it,  it  affected  favor- 
ably the  condition  of  the  insane  throughout  the  union  and  the  world. 
The  board  says : 

"For  many  years  the  cottage  system  had  been  a  topic  of  discussion  among 
theorists;  but  the  general  sentiment  of  that  branch  of  the  medical  profession 
engaged  in  the  actual  cure  of  the  insane  was  adverse  to  it."^ 


'Page  .58,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1882. 
-Pape  58,  report  of  State  Hoard  of  Charities,  1882. 
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FIRST   MENTIONED  IN  THE  ELGIN  ACT. 

In  18G9,  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  created  tlie  Elgin  hospital 
and  the  act  provided  that: 

"Whatever  plan  shall  be  adopted — whether  that  known  as  the  cottage  sys- 
tem or  that  known  as  the  central  edifice  with  wings,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two  systems — the  work  shall  proceed  by  sections  *  *  *  provided  that 
such  sections  or  cottages  shall  be  free  from  expensive  architectural  decora- 
tions.'" 

BUT    IT    AVAS    BARREN    OF    FRUIT. 

This  section  of  the  law  was  barren  of  fruit.  The  trustees  of  the 
Elgin  hospital  had  no  precedent  to  guide  them  from  the  established 
and  approved  form  of  construction  of  hospitals  for  the  insane.  They 
did  decide  upon  a  partial  combination  of  the  cottage  with  a  congregate 
system^  but  the  decision  was  not  carried  into  effect  and  the  original 
buildings  at  Elgin  were  built  upon  the  old  congregate  plan.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  cottage  system  continued,  however,  and  all  through  the 
United  States  among  men  interested  in  this  work,  it  received  attention. 

Dr.  Andrew  McFarland,  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Jacksonville,  was  a  firm  believer  in  it  and,  by  many,  has 
been  given  credit  of  having  planted  the  germ  first  developed  at  the 
hospital  at  Kankakee.^  Dr.  McFarland  was  opposed  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  medical  profession  throughout  this  country.  European  scien- 
tists, however,  gave  him  more  favorable  consideration,  and  when  the 
plan  of  the  new  hospital  at  Kankakee  was  laid  before  them,  they  showed 
some  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

LEFT  REAR  PROTECTED  FOR  RETREAT. 

The  arguments  against  the  cottage  plan  were  so  strong  and  opposi- 
tion to  it  was  urged  with  such  force  that  in  the  laying  out  of  the  plans 
of  the  Kankakee  hospital,  the  trustees  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
refused  "to  cut  loose  entirely  from  the  traditions  of  the  past."  ^  Regard 
was  had  for  the  possibility  of  failure  and  the  buildings  were  so  grouped 
as  to  admit,  in  case  of  actual  failure,  of  their  being  re-converted  into 
a  hospital  upon  the  old  plan.*  This  hospital  was  laid  out  "in  the  con- 
viction that  it  would  become  *  *  *  receptacle  for  chronic  pauper 
lunatics  and  that,  in  that  character,  it  might  safely  grow  to  a  total 
capacity  of  not  less  than  1,500  inmates." 

DR.    DEWEY's    ENDORSEMENT   PLEASED. 

It  was  gratifying,  therefore,  to  the  friends  of  the  new  movement 
that  Dr.  Dewey,  in  1882,  after  the  cottage  experiment  had  been  given 
an  ample  trial,  was  able  to  make  so  favorable  a  report  upon  the  results 
of  the  workino;  of  these  detached  wards.      Ho  wrote: 


'Page  111,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1882. 
-Page  112,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1882. 
^Page  112,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1882. 
'Page  112,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1882. 
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"If  disposed  to  oriticise  them  I  should  hardly  know,  from  my  experience, 
what  to  urge  against  them,  though  I  could  hring  up  many  theoretical  objec- 
tions. Less  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  every  direction  than  was 
anticipated.  The  patients  have  been  more  comfortable,  orderly  and  industri- 
ous. During  the  two  years  no  accident  or  untoward  event  of  any  kind  has 
occurred  either  by  day  or  night.  By  the  removal  of  the  closer  form  of 
confinement  and  the  opportunity,  furnished  in  the  detached  wards,  for  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  to  have  their  place,  many  sources  of  irritation  are  re- 
moved and  many  patients  feel  an  interest  and  pride  in  the  house  they  live 
in.  and  in  its  surroundings  (which  have  something  of  a  private  and  individual 
character)  such  as  they  could  not  feel  in  a  congregate  building.  The  changes 
in  going  out  of  the  ward  three  times  a  day  for  meals  is  also  beneficial  to 
many  apathetic  and  indolent  patients.  It  would  appear,  from  the  infrequency 
of  escapes  and  from  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  broken  out  at  door  or 
window,  although  any  patient  so  inclined  could  thus  effect  his  escape  with 
the  greatest  ease,  that  only  very  slight  barriers,  in  the  form  of  material 
obstacles  are  needed  to  keep  the  ordinary  insane  within  the  limits  assigned 
them,  provided  a  watchful  personal  supervision  is  maintained.  The  patients 
occupying  these  wards  are  universally  hearty  and  robust,  marked  improve- 
ment in  physical  vigor  being  promptly  noticeable  in  very  many  of  those  who 
go  to  live  in  them."^ 

ISTotwithstanding  the  high  tribute  to  the  success  of  the  new  plan, 
opposition,  both  among  medical  men  and  laymen,  continued,  finding 
expression  often  in  hostile  legislation  or  attempts  at  legislative  limita- 
tion upon  it.  Plowever,  practical  men  all  over  the  country  recognized 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Dewey's  report  and  after  a  few  years,  opposition  faded 
away. 

AGRICULTURE   FOR   STATE   WARDS. 

The  board  places  in  this  report  of  1882  an  inventory  of  the  live  stock 
and  agricultural  implements  at  the  institutions,  and  discusses  at  some 
length  the  subject  of  agriculture  as  employment  for  all  classes  of  physi- 
cally able  inmates.  This  is  the  first  extensive  notice  of  this  subject 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  board,  but  what  is  said  indicates  clearly  that 
the  value  of  agriculture,  both  to  the  State  financially,  and  to  the  inmates 
physically  and  mentally  was  becoming  apparent.-  The  need  of  more 
land  for  cultivation  was  disclosed  and  nearly  every  institution  favored 
the  addition  of  areable  farm  land  for  cultivation  for  the  major  crops 
and  for  gardening,  fruit  and  dairying.  The  board  makes  the  point, 
among  others,  that  the  land  owned  by  the  State  at  these  hospitals  may 
be  regarded  as  an  investment,  an  observation  of  the  wisdom  of  which, 
present  day  values  is  a  vindication.^ 

The  board  also  urged  that,  as  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tions will  grow  rapidly,  large  sums  of  money  should  be  invested  in  land 
for  the  future. 

Indeed,  had  the  State  at  that  time  bought  three,  or  five,  or  even  ten 
times  as  much  land  as  was  actually  needed,  it  would  have  acted  the  part 
of  wisdom. 

ELECTRIC   LIGHT  AN  EXPERIMENT. 

The  first  request  for  an  appropriation  for  the  introduction  of  electric 
light  was  made  in  this  report  by  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

'Page  59.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1882. 
"Pages  71-74,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1882. 
"Page  81,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1882. 
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The  trustees  of  that  institution  asked  for  $10,500  to  install  an  electric 
light  plant.  The  board,  however,  disapproved  the  request  "because  the 
proposed  change  is  unnecessary  and  because  it  is  inexpedient  to  invest 
that  amount  of  money  in  an  experiment."^    This  was  in  1888. 

THE  TENTH   CENSUS  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

The  report  discusses  the  results  of  the  tenth  census,  taken  in  1880.  It 
was  discovered,  through  this  census,  that  there  were  5,134  insane  persons 
in  Illinois,  against  1,625  shown  by  the  census  of  1870.  Of  the  5,134 
insane  in  Illinois,  not  more  than  2,000  were  in  the  custody  of  the  State 
authorities,  and  the  board  estimates  that,  if  the  same  ratio  of  increase 
of  insanity,  found  between  1870  and  1880,  should  prevail  between  1880 
and  1890,  the  number  then  to  be  reported  would  be  not  less  than  8,500, 
and  the  Legislature  is  asked  to  regard  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present, 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  accommodations  for  State  care  of  insane.^ 

In  this  volume  will  be  found  a  paper  prepared  and  published  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  by  one  of  its  members,  William 
A.  Grimshaw,  on  the  subject  "The  Law  of  Commitments  to  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane." 

ELECTRIC   LIGHT  INSTALLED  AND  ENDORSED. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  report  of  the  board  in  1882  upon  the 
proposal  to  introduce  electric  light  at  the  State  institutions,  it  is  dis- 
covered in  the  report  of  the  board  for  1884,  that  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  whose  request  for  $10,500  for  the  purchase  of  a  plant 
had  been  disapproved,  at  once,  made  a  rental  contract  with  an  electric 
light  company  whereby  a  dynamo  was  installed  with  a  maximum  capa- 
city of  sixty  sixteen  candle  power  lamps.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
"have  been  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  and  the  trustees  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  action,"  says  the  board.  The  school  saved  at  least  $500 
a  year  on  its  light  bill,  and  the  board  endorsed  electric  light  for  all  the 
institutions,  even  though  tliere  should  be  no  savings  in  expense.^ 

A  DIGEST  OF  LUNACY  LAWS  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  eighth  biennial  report,  published  in  the  year  1884,  is  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  law  on  the  commitment  of  lunatics  commencing  with  the 
definition  of  insanity  as  adopted  by  each  of  the  states,  and  concluding 
Avith  a  recapitulation  of  the  systems  of  supervision  of  insane  hospitals 
in  each  of  them.  Every  possible  phase  of  the  legal  aspect  of  lunacy 
is  digested  with  ample  foot  notes  referring  to  the  statutes  quoted  from.'' 


'Page  101,  report  of  Stale  Board  of  Charities,  1882. 

=Page  102-103,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1882. 

^Page  110-123,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1882. 

•Page  331,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1882. 

'^^Page  55,  report  of  State  Board  of  Chariries,  1884. 
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Till!;  soldiers'  and  sailoijs'  home. 

Tlic  elt'vc'iiili  institutioJi  under  the  supervision  of  this  board  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Thirty-fourth  General  Assembly  in  1885,  when  an  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  was  made  for  the  erection  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Home  at  Quincy.^ ' 

INSANE  INCKEASE  FASTER  THAN  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  Kankakee  hospital  had  been  planned  to  provide 
accommodations,  so  that  all  the  insane  of  Illinois  might  be  taken  under 
State  supervision  and  it  had  been  open  only  a  few  years,  the  year  1886, 
when  the  ninth  biennial  report  was  made,  found  the  following  words 
necessary : 

"We  are  aware  that  there  is  an  actual  demand  for  large  facilities  for  the 
care  of  the  insane.  Not^vithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  within  the  past 
few  years,  our  examination  of  the  county  almshouses  shows  that  there  are, 
upon  county  farms  outside  of  Cook  county,  nearly  or  quite  500  insane  and 
oOO  idiots.  We  find  also  that  the  number  of  persons  adjudged  to  be  insane, 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1885,  is  1,526."^ 

pressure  UNRELIEVED  BY  KANKAKEE. 

The  board  was  advised  that  the  pressure  for  admission  to  the  State 
hospitals  had  been  unrelieved  by  the  establishment  of  the  Kankakee 
hospital  and  the  enlargement  at  Jacksonville.  It  disapproves  of  enlarge- 
ment at  Elgin  or  at  Anna.^  It  assumes  that  within  the  two  years  from 
July  1,  1887,  there  will  be  an  actual  demand  for  5,000  beds  in  the 
insane  hospitals  of  Illinois.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  question 
of  enlarging  the  hospitals,  then  in  operation,  the  board  suggests  the 
organization  of  two  new  ones,^  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  State,  north 
of  Jacksonville,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  south  of  Kankakee. 

In  this  report  electric  light  is  stated  to  be  in  use  in  four  of  the  State 
institutions,  where  it  was  giving  great  satisfaction. 

A  RETROSPECT  OF  TWENTY  YEARS. 

The  repoi't  of  1888  presents  a  retrospect  of  the  twenty  years  of  the 
board's  existence.^  It  refers  to  the  opening  of  the  State  Keform  School 
at  Pontiac,  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  which  swept  away  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  the  opening  of  the  Elgin  and  Anna  insane  hospitals, 
the  beginning  of  work  upon  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  for 
the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Lincoln  and  the  creation 
of  a  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Kankakt'o,"  upon  the  cottage  })lan,  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


'Page  8,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  188f5, 
-Page  36,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1886. 
^Page40,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1886. 
^Page  43,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1886. 
"Page  9.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1888. 
"Pages  8  and  9,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1888. 
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Tiie  institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Domib  is  declared  to  be  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  and,  the  board  says,  probably  the  best.^  The 
opening  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Quincy  was  an  impor- 
tant event  of  that  period.^ 

The  Thirty-sixth  General  Assembly  in  1889  authorized  actual  con- 
struction of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  to  be  located  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  Chester  prison,  but  no  money  had  been  drawn  on 
account  of  this  institution  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1890,  at  which 
time  the  eleventh  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was 
written.^ 

QUESTION  OF  ENLARGING  HOSPITALS. 

A  sharp  fight  took  place  in  the  legislative  session  of  1889  over  the 
question  of  appropriating  money  to  enlarge  the  Elgin,  Jacksonville  and 
Anna  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  opposed 
their  enlargement  and  offered,  as  a  substitute,  a  plan  for  the  erection 
of  one  or  two  new  hospitals.  But  it  seems  that  a  mutual  combination 
of  the  friends  of  the  three  institutions  was  formed  in  the  Legislature 
and  the  result  was  the  passage  of  an  Act  appropriating  $120,000.00  to 
the  Elgin  hospital,  $120,000.00  to  the  Jacksonville  hospital  and  the 
same  amount  to  the  Anna  hospital  for  their  enlargement.  It  was  speci- 
fied that  this  amount  of  money  should  furnish  completed  accommoda- 
tions, for  not  less  than  300  patients. at  each  institution.* 

The  report  of  the  board  says : 

"The  language  of  this  Act  shows  that  its  passage  was  secured  by  a  com- 
bination of  interests,  and  the  nature  of  the  combination  is  apparent.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Legislature,  this  combination  was  believed  to  be  in  the 
interest  also  of  the  insane  and  of  the  public,  but  that  is  not  our  judgment:'" 

•  BOARD  NETTLED  BY  THIS   ACTION. 

The  board  was  considerably  nettled  by  the  animus  of  this  appropria- 
tion ;  for  the  bill  struck  out  the  provision  that  the  plans  for  the  improve- 
ments should  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Charities,  as  well  as  by  the 
Governor." 

Opposition  among  the  legislators  to  the  cottage  plan  which  the  board 
had  tried  and,  after  trial,  had  endorsed  at  Kankakee,  was  still  active 
and  entered  into  this  controversy. 

On  this  point,  the  board  in  its  report  says : 

"It  may  have  been  that  the  combination  which  carried  this  appropriation 
through  the  Legislature,  over  our  protest  that  the  enlargement  proposed  was 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of*  the  insane,  feared  that  we  might  insist  upon 
this  adoption  of  the  detached  ward  system  for  these  additions,  and  wished 


'Pages  8  and  9,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1888. 
'Pages  8  and  9,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1888. 
■^Page  7.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1890. 
'Page  53,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1890. 
"Page  53,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1890. 
"Page  54,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1890. 
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to  thwart  any  such  purpose  upon  our  part.  *  *  *  We  take  this  occasion 
to  place  upon  record  our  conviction  that  the  detached  ward  system,  after  a 
thorough  trial  at  Kankakee,  has  fully  met  the  expectations  of  its  friends 
and  failed  to  realize  any  of  the  gloomy  prophesies;  that  it  has  proved,  in 
actual  administration,  more  satisfactory,  on  the  whole,  than  the  system  for 
which  it  was  offered  as  a  substitute.  *  *  *  We  accepted  the  rejection  of 
the  proviso  in  question  as  an  implied  notice,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Assembly,  that  we  were  not  expected  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the  form  or 
style  of  the  additions  to  be  made  under  this  Act,  and  we  have  refrained 
from  doing  so.'" 


SUPERVISORS    PLEAD   FOR   RELIEF. 

TliL'  crowded  condition  of  the  liospitals  for  the  insane  caused  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  LaSalle  county  on  Xov.  15,  1889,  to  adopt  a 
memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  ask  the  supervisors  of  the 
other  counties  of  the  State  to  join  with  them  in  requesting  larger  State 
accommodations  for  this  class  of  dependents.  The  resolution  passed 
by  the  LaSalle  supervisors  was  concurred  in  by  the  county  boards  of 
many  of  the  leading  counties. - 

The  provisions  made  by  the  last  Legislature  in  the  enlarged  hospitals 
afforded  only  a  temporary  relief  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  made 
this  positive  statement  to  the  Legislature: 

"The  question  of  the  proper  care  of  the  insane  of  the  State  has  to  be  met 
or  ignored.  By  the  time  the  additions  made  to  the  present  liospitals  are  occu- 
pied, the  process  of  accumulation  of  practically  hopeless  lunatics  in  the 
county  poorhouses  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people  will  again  begin,  and 
before  any  new  institution  can  be  made  ready  for  their  occupancy,  the  same 
demand  will  again  be  felt  and  recognized."^ 

AN    ALMSHOUSE    SENSATION. 

An  investigation  early  in  the  year  of  1890  of  the  county  farm  of 
DuPage  county  furnished  one  of  the  sensations  in  the  history  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.* 

The  Chicago  papers  on  Nov.  26  and  27,  1889,  contained  unbelievable 
stories  of  barbarities  practiced  at  that  institutiou.  People  of  the 
Wheaton  Humane  Society  petitioned  Governor  Pifer  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Mr.  John  W.  Whipp,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  board,  made  a  preliminary  investigation  and  found  that 
the  allegations  were  true  in  the  main  and  the  three  insane  patients 
who  had  been  so  barbarously  treated  were  rettirned  to  the  Elgin  hospital.^ 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  Elgin  hospital  became  involved 
in  the  scandal,  because  the  hospital  had  sent  these  patients,  who  were 
of  the  most  violent  character,  back  to  DuPage  county  to  be  placed  in  the 
poorhouse.^  The  scandal  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  an  investigation 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  begun  on  the  second  of  January, 
1890,  and,  as  stated,  the  charges  which  had  been  made  were  found  to  be 
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true.  Later  on,  the  DuPage  supervisors  asked  the  Governor  for  an 
investigation  of  the  responsibility  of  the  authorities  of  tlie  Elgin  hospital 
in  the  discharge  of  the  two  women  who  formed  the  center  of  this  scandal. 
Governor  Fifer  asked  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  make  this  inquiry. 
In  the  testimony  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  hospital  a  question  of 
veracity  arose  between  the  assistant  physicians  and  one  of  the  trustees, 
but  the  board  found  that  the  hospital  trustees  had  erred  in  ordering 
these  two  women  returned  to  the  DuPage  county  authorities. 

ANOTHER   REQUEST    FOR    NEW    LUNACY    LAW. 

This  investigation  furnished  the  board  with  another  opportunity  to 
come  to  the  Legislature  with  requests  for  amendments  to  the  laws  on 
the  commitment  of  lunatics  and  to  call  attention  again  to  the  very 
inadequate  and  often  inhuman  care  given  by  the  counties  to  their 
paupers,  incurable  insane  and  idiots  confined  in  their  poorhouses.^  The 
board  had  been  hammering  upon  this  subject  almost  ever  since  its  organi- 
zation. The  publicity  given  the  awful  details  of  the  DuPage  case  brought 
home  to  the  people  and  the  various  counties  the  truth  of  all  that  the 
board  had  said  on  this  subject  in  its  reports. 

In  concluding  its  chapter  on  the  DuPage  investigation  the  board  says : 
"We  have  given  a  full  account  of  this  unpleasant  affair,  not  because  we 
wish  to  keep  the  remembrance  of  it  alive,  but  because  it  seems  probable  that 
an  exact  knowledge  of  our  position  and  action  may  have  a  healthy  influence, 
both  upon  the  county  boards,  which  have  to  deal  with  the  insane,  and  upon 
the  authorities  of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane.  We  have  published,  in 
our  former  reports,  brief  notices  of  the  treatment  of  insane  paupers  in  other 
counties  of  this  State,  not  less  shocking  to  common  sense  and  to  our  com- 
mon humanity.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  public  con- 
science, that  the  county  authorities  are,  as  a  rule,  unprepared  to  take  proper 
care  of  lunitics,  and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  make  proper  provision  for 
them.  *  *  *  jf  the  i-eader  of  this  report  will  glance  over  the  description 
of  the  visits  paid  by  Mr.  Whipp,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  State  board, 
to  the  county  almshouses  of  Illinois,  at  the  head  of  the  list  he  will  find  a 
report  of  a  visit  made  to  one  of  the  largest,  most  populous  and  wealthiest 
counties  of  the  State,  in  which  the  keeper,  appointed  by  the  county  board  to 
care  for  the  insane,  along  with  the  other  paupers,  exhibited  to  him  six  men 
and  four  women  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity,  and  everyone  of  them  had 
been  discharged  from  our  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  provided  expressly 
for  the  care  of  men  and  women  of  that  type.  The  moral  is  plain.  Again 
and  again  we  have  appealed  to  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  cure  these 
abuses,  by  arbitrarily  ordering  the  transfer  of  patients  from  the  county 
farms  to  the  State  institutions,  whenever  we  discover  that  patients  have 
been  improperly  discharged,  or  that  they  are  improperly  cared  for  in  the 
county  almshouses."- 

The  board  submitted  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  carry  out  this  recommenda- 
tion, but  it  did  not  pass,^  and  conditions  remained  little  changed  until 
1907,  when  the  complete  State  care  bill  was  passed  into  law. 


'Pages  81  to  98  inclusive,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1890. 
-Page  98,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1890. 
^Page  99,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1890. 
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THE   MURDER  OF   JACOB   S.    REISINGER. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  nuirdcr  of  Jacob  S.  Reisinger,  who  had 
been  the  superintendent  of  the  county  almshouse  of  Stephenson  county 
for  fifteen  years.  Wilhelm  Wilhehns,  an  insane  patient,  was  the  mur- 
derer. The  crime  was  committed  on  May  17,  1890.  Reisinger  that 
morning  sharpened  an  ax,  preparatory  to  going  into  the  fields  to  build 
a  fence.  Wilhelms  watched  the  operation  and  was  informed  by  Reisinger 
that  he  was  to  assist  in  the  day's  work.  Reisinger  and  an  employe  sat 
in  the  seat  of  the  wagon  while  Wilhelms  was  in  the  rear  as  the  horses 
were  started  to  their  destination.  Just  as  they  arrived  at  the  place 
wliere  they  were  to  work,  Wilhelms  lifted  the  ax  and  cut  Reisinger's 
head  in  two.  With  the  blade  the  insane  murderer  then  chopped  the 
body  to  pieces.^ 

FURNISHED  ANOTHER  ARGUIMENT   FOR  COMPLETE   CARE. 

This  crime  still  further  supported  the  board's  contention  in  favor  of 
State  control  of  all  its  insane.  The  story  was  printed  widely  and 
created  a  great  deal  of  excitement. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   ENLARGEMENT   OF    CHESTER   HOSPITAL. 

Objections  to  the  location  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Chester 
are  first  voiced  in  the  report  of  the  board  for  1892.-  A  request  of  the 
new  institution  for  money  for  enlargement  brought  out  the  board's 
opposition   and   it   says : 

"We  have  never  favored  the  creation  of  an  asylum  for  insane  convicts  upon 
the  grounds  of  any  prison.  If  our  judgment  had  been  aslved  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  Joliet  and  Chester  as  sites  for  the  asylum  which  has 
been  built,  we  should  have  unhesitatingly  given  it  in  favor  of  Joliet."^ 

A  number  of  objections  to  the  site  at  Chester  are  raised  and  the 
board  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  plant  ah'eady  established 
there,  and  disapproved  the  request  for  $130,000  for  new  buildings.* 
To  save  the  State  from  loss,  the  board  recommended  that  the  building 
at  Chester,  thus  abandoned,  be  fitted  up  as  a  prison  for  women  and 
that  the  female  convicts  at  Joliet  be  transferred  to  it.^-  The  recom- 
mendation was  not  heeded  and  the  institution  remained  at  Chester. 
In  1907,  however,  the  General  Assembly  voted  to  rebuild  the  Joliet 
penitentiary  on  a  new  site,  near  Joliet,  and  provided  in  the  act  that 
a  new  building  for  the  criminal  insane  could  be  built  there,  the  then 
Bonrd  of  Charities  having  condemned  the  institution  for  criminal  in- 
sane at   Chester. 

CHICAGO  FAIR  PRESENTED  A  PROBLEM. 

The  board  took  fright  at  the  approaching  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago  and  recommended  a  special  appropriation  by  the  T^egislature, 

'Rapes  171-174,  report  of  State  Board  of  Cliarities.  1890. 
-Page  50,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1«92, 
^Page  50.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1892. 
'Page  50,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1892. 
^■Page  50,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1892. 
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to  be  placed  at  its  disposal,  "for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  State  of 
])aiipers  who  were  likely  to  become  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  poor 
funds  and  to  be  the  fountain  from  which  a  stream  of  paupers  and 
criminals  will  flow  for  generations  in  consequence  of  the  World's  fair 
at  Chicago  in  1893."^  The  Legislature  did  not  share  the  board's 
fright  and  the  appropriation  was  not  made. 

JACKSONVILLE  HOSPITAL   INVESTIGATED   AGAIN. 

A  Chicago  paper  having  made  charges  of  mismanagement  at  the 
Jacksonville  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  board,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  made  an  investigation  in  July,  1892,  and  foimd  that  the 
allegations  were  not  sustained  by  the  evidence.^ 

William  Wilson,  a  patient  from  Adams  county,  had  been  accident- 
ally drowned  in  the  reservoir,  but  his  body  had  not  been  discovered 
imtil  the  ice  had  melted  in  the  spring.  It  had  been  charged  that  the 
drinking  water  of  the  institution  had  been  contaminated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  body  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  reservoir,  but  the  board 
found,  from  the  condition  of  the  body,  that  the  water  had  not  been 
affected  and  that  that  from  the  reservoir  had  not  been  used  for 
drinking.'^ 

A  question  as  to  the  parentage  of  a  baby  born  to  one  of  the  patients 
was  inquired  into  and  it  was  reported  by  the  board  that  there  had 
never  been  a  child  born  in  the  hospital  whose  parentage  was  not  known 
and  that  no  officer  or  employe  had  ever  been  suspected  of  impropci' 
relations  with  any  patient.^ 

A  number  of  other  charges,  such  as,  that  bodies  of  dead  had  some- 
times been  found  to  be  marked  and  scarred  and  that  deaths  had  not 
been  reported  to. parents,  that  a  combination  of  coal  dealers  in  Jack- 
sonville had  raised  the  price  of  fuel,  that  Dr.  H.  F.  Carriel,  the  super- 
intendent, had  an  annual  pass  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  secured 
improperly,  that  flowers  had  l)een  sold  or  given  away,  were  all  found 
io  be  without  foundation.^ 

THE    ALTGELD   BOAED    COMBS    IN. 

The  first  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  board  occurred 
in  1893,  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Governor  John  P.  Altgeld,  a 
democrat.  The  new  board  consisted  of  Boerne  Boetman,  Chicago,  presi- 
dent; George  W.  Curtis,  Stockton;  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Rockford; 
James  McNabb,  Carrollton,  and  J).  W.  Andrews,  Centralia.®  George 
F.  Miner  w^as  elected  secretary.  They  made  the  thirteenth  biennial 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  submitted  it  to  Governor 
Altgeld  on  October  1,  1894.^ 


iPaRC  59.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1892. 
=  PaRes  59-61,  report  of  State  Roard  of  Charities.  1892. 
•iPaees  59-61,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1892. 
'Pages  fiO-fil,  report  of  State  Roard  of  Charities,  1892. 
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The  Thirty-eightli  General  Assembly  liaving  made  an  appropriation 
of  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Home  for  Jnvenile  Female  Offenders 
at  Geneva,  in  Kane  coimt}^/  the  number  of  institutions  included  in 
this  report  was,  therefore,  twelve,  the  last  institution  having  been  in 
operation   only  one  quarter. 

A    NEW   SYSTEM    OF    COMPUTING    PER    CAPITA. 

A  new  eystem  of  computing  the  gross  and  net  per  capita  cost  of  main- 
taining inmates  in  State  institutions  was  inaugurated  by  the  Altgeld 
administration,  which  reduced  the  apparent  per  capita  cost  to  a  very 
low  figure.  The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  were  divided  by  the 
average  number  of  inmates  and  the  quotient  was  called  the  per  capita 
cost.  In  ordinary  expenses  were  included :  Attendants,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  bedding,  laundry,  supplies,  fuel,  light,  medicines  and  medical 
supplies,  freight  and  transportation,  postage  and  telegraphing,  books 
and  stationery,  household  expenses,  furniture,  building  repairs,  etc., 
tools  and  machinery,  farm  garden,  stock  and  grounds  and  all  other 
expenses.-  For  the  year  1892-3,  the  per  capita  amounted  to  $166.92,  and 
for  the  year  1893-4,  to  $155.32'.^ 

In  computing  this  per  capita,  it  will  be  noticed  that  funds  for 
special  purposes  were  not  included.  This  system  of  estimate  was 
adversely  criticised  by  the  opponents  of  the  administration  and  became 
an  issue  in  the  succeeding  political  campaign.  The  Altgeld  per  capita, 
of  course,  was  much  lower  than  the  per  capita  had  been  under  Repub- 
lican administrations,  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  a  different  method 
of  figures.  The  Democratic  orators  made  a  great  deal  out  of  the 
apparent  reduction  in-  the  cost  of  keeping  the  State's  wards  in  these 
institutions. 

Many  of  the  requests  of  the  individual  institutions  for  appropria- 
tions were  cut  severely  by  the  board  in  making  its  recommendations  to 
the  General  Assembly.* 

NEW    LUNACY    LA^^     SATISFACTORY. 

The  new  lunacy  law  having  been  in  operation  for  one  and  a  half 
years,  the  board  says,  "the  results  of  its  workings  may  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  when  we  consider  the  defective  wording  of  its  most  im- 
portant clause,  No.  5."  ^ 

The  need  of  another  insane  hospital  was  recognized  by  the  board 
and  it  was  recommended  that  one  be  created  with  a  capacity  of  at 
least  ],000  beds.« 

ALTGELD  FAVORED  NEW  HOSPITALS. 

Governor  Altgeld  decided,  in  1893,  that  the  existing  State  hospitals 
should  not  be  enlarged,  but  that  a  new  hospital  should  be  built  and  to 


'Page  8, report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1891. 
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secure  tlie  most  advanced  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  care  of  the 
insane,  the  board  directed  a  letter  to  lunacy  authorities  in  this  and 
foreign  countries  and  their  answers  are  tabulated  in  this  report.  All 
the  correspondents  replied  in  favor  of  complete  State  care  for  insane. 
They  were  unanimous  on  this  subject.  A  number  of  other  questions 
of  a  more  technical  character  were  submitted.  There  was  general 
unanimity  in  favor  of  overcoming  the  penitentiary  appearance  of  the 
hospitals  and  of  replacing  existing  methods  of  restraint  by  employ- 
ment and  outdoor  pursuits,  which  are  likely  to  stimulate  into  healthy 
activity  all  the  functions  of  the  body.^  The  establishment  of  a 
nurses'  training  school  was  advocated  by  the  Altgeld  board,  which 
also  recommended  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  medical  staff,^  and 
a  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  outlining  the  board's  idea  on  it. 
The  board  urged  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  take  care  of 
the  epileptics  by   adopting  the  colony  method.^ 

FINDS    TRUTH   ABOUT    THE   JAILS. 

The  board  discusses  its  first  visit  to  the  jails  of  the  State,  saying: 
"We  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  general  presence  of  certain  con- 
ditions to   which  previous   reports   of  this  board  have   called   attention   but 
for  which  public  opinion  has  not  demanded   remedies." 

The  presence  of  children  in  poor  houses  is  condemned.* 

FOR   PREVENTION    OF   BLINDNESS. 

The  need  of  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  and  a  draft  of  a  bill  was 
included,  making  it  compulsory  for  midwives  or  nurses,  in  charge  of 
infants,  to  report  in  writing  within  six  hours  to  the  health  officer 
or  some  qualified  physician,  if  one  or  both  eyes  of  the  infant  are  in- 
flamed or  reddened  at  any  time  within  two  weeks  after  the  birth.  This 
act  was  a  copy  of  the  New  York  law  on  this  subject.^  Though  re- 
peatedly urged  by  succeeding  boards  the  legislation  sought  on  this 
subject  has  not  yet  been  secured. 

STILL  CUTTING  DOAVN  PER  CAPITA. 

By  still  further  specialization  of  appropriations,  the  Altgeld  Board 
of  Charities,  in  its  report  of  1896,  was  able  to  show  another  reduction 
in  per  capita  expense  to  $148.20.'^  The  board  again  recommended  a 
separate  institution  for  epileptics,  and  also  itrged  complete  State  care 
for  all  its  insane.    The  report  reads  on  the  subject: 

"It  is  the  conviction  of  the  board  that  the  State  should  provide  without 
further  delay,  some  complete  and  systematic  plan  of  caring  for  all  the  in- 
sane of  the  State,  or  to  supervise  authoritatively  their  care,  if  any  are  left 
in  the  county  almshouses.'" 
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INSANITY  A  DISEASE. 

TJie  board  recognizes  the  fact  that  insanity  is  a  disease  and  adds: 
"We  wish  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  better  popular  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  insanity  is  a  disease,  no  more  discreditable  to  the  victim,  or  shame- 
ful to  his  relations,  than  rheumatism.  If  the  suspicious  dread  of  an  in- 
sane person  could  be  overcome  in  the  public  mind,  many  of  the  mild  cases 
now  immured  for  life  in  the  institutions  could  be  cared  for  at  home  at  a 
considerable  saving  of  money  to  the   State."^ 

ENDORSES  PATHOLOGICAL  LAEOItiVTORlES. 

This  board  endorsed  pathological  laboratories  in  the  various  insane 
hospitals,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  pathological  work  of  every 
insane  hospital  in  the  State  should  be  thoroughly  done." 

The  board  recommended  the  employm.ent  of  women  as  attendants  in 
insane  hospitals,  a  suggestion  only  recently  found  practical  and  helpful 
and  generally  adopted. 

STATE   CONFERENCE   OF   CHARITIES   BORN. 

During  this  administration  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  was  organized,  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  Springfield, 
November  13  and  13,  1896.^  Among  the  speakers  were  Governor  Alt- 
geld,  Judge  0.  N.  Carter,  Dr.  Sanger  Brown,  Dr.  C.  E.  Henderson, 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Dr. 
Frederick  H.  Wines  and  Major  R.  W.  McClaughry. 

This  conference  was  suggested  to  the  board  by  the  visits  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  and  it  was  believed  that  an 
annual  conference  of  the  auxilliary  boards  of  visitors,  the  superintend- 
ents of  State  institutions,  and  all  others  interested  or  engaged  in  the 
care  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent  classes,  would  prove  of  much 
service  in  arousing  a  more  general  public  interest  in  these  problems.* 

TO   EXCLUDE   CHILDREN   FROM  ALMSHOUSES. 

The  board  in  1896  renewed  former  recommendation^  that  the  reten- 
tion of  any  normal  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years  in 
any  almshouse  should  be  forbidden  by  a  law.*^  During  this  year  a  be- 
ginning at  manual  training  at  the  institutions  was  made  in  the  building 
for  that  purpose  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.^  This  partially  began 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  almshouse  child.  For  this  home  has 
since  been  opened  to  dependent  children  other  than  the  orphans  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  but  removal  of  children  from  almshouses  is  not  com- 
pulsory, although  they  are  given  preference. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  report  of  this  year  are  devoted  to 
a  table  of  the  760  men  and  318  women  inmates  of  the  Cook  County 
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Infirmary,  present  in  September  and  October,  1896.  The  table  shows 
the  age,  the  birthplace  of  the  inmate,  also  of  his  father  and  mother,  his 
conjugal  condition,  his  citizenship,  the  trade  learned  and  his  occupa- 
tion, whether  he  can  read  and  write,  the  immediate  cause  of  his  de- 
pendency, the  liquor  habits  of  himself,  his  father  and  mother,  his 
previous  relief  in  the  United  States,  length  of  his  present  state  in  the 
infirmary,  and  whether  he  had  been  in  that  poor  house  previously.^ 

TWO   NEW   HOSPITALS  PROVIDED. 

During  the  Altgeld  administration  two  new  insane  hospitals  were 
provided  for  in  line  with  the  Governor's  policy,  one  to  be  located  aL 
Watertown  and  the  other  at  Bartonville,  south  of  Peoria. - 

The  latter  hospital  was  designed  to  accommodate  the  class  known  ^s 
incurable  insane.  The  main  building  was  begun  during  Governor  Alt- 
geld's  administration,  but,  during  the  succeeding  administration,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  structure  stood  on  what  was  reported  to  be  insecure 
ground,  and  it  was  torn  down  and  reconstruction  started  at  another 
point  nearby.^ 

REPUBLICANS   RETURN   TO    POWER. 

On  the  return  of  the  republicans  to  the  control  of  the  State  govern- 
ment in  1897,  John  E.  Tanner,  on  March  25,  1897,  named  the  follow- 
ing Board  of  Charities:  President,  Dr.  J.  C.  Corbus,  of  Mendota;  R. 
D.  Lawrence,  of  Springfield;  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  of  Rockford;  Wil- 
liam J.  Calhoun,  of  Danville  and  Ephraim  Banning  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Frederick  H.  Wines  was  elected  secretary.*  This  board  made  its  first 
biennial  report,  which  was  also  the  fifteenth  biennial,  on  October  1, 
1898.  With  it  the  board  announced  the  completion  of  thirty  years  of 
continued  service.  The  growth  of  the  system  of  public  charities  in  the 
three  decades,  was  well  illustrated  by  a  few  figures  from  comparative 
financial  statements. 

From  Dec.  1,  1868,  to  Nov.  30,  1870,  the  total  expenses,  ordinary  and 
special,  of  tlie  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  board  were  less 
than  $800,000,  while  for  its  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  ex- 
penditures aggregated  $3,480,227.^ 

THE  BARTONVILLE  INSANE  HOSPITAL. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Tanner  board,  after  its  commission  in 
1897,  was  to  visit  the  new  hospital  for  incurable  insane  at  Peoria  or 
Bartonville.  The  central,  and  one  wing  of  the  castellated  building  were 
found  under  roof,  and  partly  completed.  The  site  overlooking  the  river 
from  a  high  bluff  was  pleasing,  but  the  report  continues : 

"The  bliilding  itself  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  poorly  adapted  to  the 
use  for  which  it  was  designed  ***!(;  -^^s  also,  although  unfinished, 
in  a  state  of  incipient  dilapidation.    The  walls  were  badly  cracked  both  on  the 
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outside  and  on  the  inside  and  repeated  observation  at  various  intervals  of 
time  showed  that  the  deterioration  was  progressive.  The  cracks  multiplied, 
and  they  enlarged  until  finally  it  was  possible  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
wing  to  see  daylight  through  one  of  them  when  standing  on  the  inside  and 
looking  at  the  plastered  wall.  The  building  which  was  not  yet  ready  for 
occupancy  was  declared  by  competent  mechanics  and  builders  to  be  unsafe 
and  it  was  condemned."' 

An  examination  by  an  expert  engineer  and  architect  resulted  in  a 
report  that  the  coal  had  been  mined  from  under  the  site,  and  tliat  some 
of  the  abandoned  entries  were  immediately  under  the  wing,  which  was 
rapidly  going  to  pieces. 

ASSEMBLY    ORDERS    BUILDINGS    TORN    DOWN. 

The  Legislature,  in  a  special  session  in  1898,  authorized  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  the  erection  of  a  new  one,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  involved.  The  process  of  tearing  down  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
construction  was  in  many  respects  faulty,  that  there  was  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient bonding,  and  the  appearance  of  the  foundation  demonstrated  that 
the  building  would  not  have  stood  under  any  circumstances,  whether  over 
an  abandoned  coal  mine  or  not.^ 

An  entirely  different  plan,  calculated  to  furnish  accommodations  for 
2,000  chronic  insane  patients,  then  in  the  other  hosnitals  for  the  insane, 
and  upon  the  county  farms,  was  accepted  for  the  reconstruction.  It  was 
also  decided  to  install  hydrotherapy,  but  the  idea  was  not  carried  out. 

DISASTROUS   FLOOD  AT   SHAWNEETOWN. 

In  1898,  (April  3)  occurred  the  disastrous  flood  at  Shawneetown 
when  the  levee  broke  and  the  city  was  entirely  submerged.  The  Board 
of  Charities  was  instructed  by  the  Governor  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
relief,  and  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
scene  and  remain  as  long  as  his  services  should  be  required.^ 

THE  board's  work  WITH  THE   MILITARY. 

In  May,  1898,  the  militia  of  the  State  mobilized  at  the  State  fair 
grounds,  Springfield,  by  order  of  Governor  Tanner,  in  response  to  the 
call  of  President  McKinley,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war.  The  Illinois  Army  and  ISTavy  League  was  at  once  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Illinois  troops  in 
the  field,  and  their  de])endent  families  at  home.  A  public  mass  meeting 
was  held  at  the  State  House,  and  officers  were  elected.  Dr.  Wines  was 
chosen  secretary,  and  hy  direction  of  the  Governor,  he  accepted  the 
position.*  , 


'Pages  44-50.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1898. 

-The  authorities  of  the  institution,  in  1909-10  concluded  that  the  abandoned  coal  mine  was  not 
a  source  of  danger  and  erected  above  it  a  new  one  story  receiving  ward  or  psychopathic  hospi- 
tal for  women.  It  was  said  again  that  the  condition  of  the  Altgeld  building  was  due  to  poor 
construction. 

^  Pages  74-77,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1898. 
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A  feature  of  this  report  is  a  paper  entitled  "Boarding  Out,"  by  Miss 
Julia  C.  Lathrop.^  Its  subject  is  the  care  of  the  insane  in  Belgium,  and 
the  care  of  children  in  Scotland. 

This  report  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  third  session  of  Illinois 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  which  was  held  at  Kankakee,  on 
JSTovember  16  and  17,  1898.-  Since  this  date  the  board  has  printed  the 
proceedings  of  these  meetings  in  its  quarterly,  annual  or  biennial  reports. 

THE   SIXTEENTH    BIENNIAL   REPORT. 

The  sixteenth  biennial  report,  submitted  Oct.  1,  1900,  to  Governor 
Tanner,  was  signed  by  E.  D.  Lawrence,  president,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Lafayette  Funk,  Ephraim  Banning  and  Eobert  Bell.  John  T.  Peters 
had  succeeded  Dr.  Wines  as  secretary.  During  the  biennial  period,  for 
which  this  report  was  made,  there  had  been  no  outbreak  of  contagious 
diseases  or  serious  loss  of  life  in  any  of  the  institutions,  and  the  fifteen 
under  the  supervision  of  the  board  were  valued  at  $7,400,000.^ 

STATE  COLONY  OF  EPILEPTICS   AUTHORIZED. 

April  19,  1899,  Governor  Tanner  approved  a  bill  of  the  Forty-first 
General  Assembly,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  Illinois  State 
Colony  for  Epileptics.*  The  Board  of  Charities  was  directed  to  select 
the  location,  but,  prior  to  doing  so,  it  visited  the  Ohio  State  Hospital 
for  Epileptics,  at  Gallipolis,  and  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  at 
Sonyea,  N.  Y.^ 

The  board  then  sought  to  find  out  how  many  epileptics  there  were  in 
Illinois.  The  number  actually  reported  was  only  1,091,  but,  after  a 
careful  study,  the  board  concluded  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  there  were 
at  least  5,000  in  all,  and  that  the  State  should  prepare  to  care  for  at 
least  2,000  of  them.  The  board  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  new  in- 
stitution should  have  not  less  than  2,000  acres  of  ground,  or  an  average 
of  one  acre  to  each  inmate.*' 

EIGHT   OVER   LOCATION   WAGES   WARM. 

A  determined  fight  took  place  over  the  question  of  location.  Eight 
difl^erent  sites  were  considered,  two  in  the  vicinity  of  Grafton,  Jersey 
county,  two  in  the  vicinity  of  Saylor  Springs,  Clay  county,  one  at 
Mt.  Carmel,  Wabash  county ;  one  at  Decatur,  one  at  Grand  DeTour, 
Ogle  county;  and  one  near  Elsah,  Jersey  county.'^  The  last  mentioned 
consisted  of  two  country  homes,  known  as  "ISTotchcliff"  and  "Eliestoun," 
aggregating  1,630  acres.  Beautiful  mansions  of  stone,  with  a  large 
number  of  out  buildings,  barns,  etc.,  had  been  erected  upon  the  grounds, 
which  had  been  ornamented  by  artificial  water,  gravel  roads  and  liberal 
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planting  of  trees  and  t-hrubbcry.^  A  complete  description  of  this 
property  appears  in  tlic  report  of  1890.^  The  majority  of  the  board 
favored  it. 

OWNKKS  ASKlvU  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  PROPERTY. 

■  The  owners  of  the  property  asked  $100,000  for  it,  including  the 
improvements,  which  were  claimed  to  have  cost  $80,000.^  The  board 
estimated  that  these  improvements  were  worth  $40,000  to  the  State, 
leaving  $60,000  for  the  land,  or  $37  an  acre."^ 

A  minority  report  was  submitted  to  the  Governor,  signed  by  Mr. 
Banning  and  Mr.  Bell,  endorsing  the  Grand  DeTour  site,  which  em- 
braced an  area  of  1,200  acres  and  which  could  be  bought  at  $65  an 
acre.     The  improvements  upon  this  land  were  estimated  at  $20,000.^ 

DIVISION    OF   BOARD   FATAL    TO    PLAN. 

This  division  of  the  board  was  fatal  to  the  whole  plan  of  an  epileptic 
colony  and  it  has  not  yet  been  established.  The  two  recommendations 
went  to  the  Legislature  and  there  ensued  a  tremendous  fight  between 
the  advocates  of  the  two  sites.  The  main  issue  and  the  need  of  the 
colony  were  lost  sight  of  in  this  struggle  of  partisans  of  locations  and 
the  result  was  no  appropriation  was  made.*' 

The  question  was  again  presented  to  the  Forty-third  General  Assem- 
bly in  1903  and  the  House  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $100,000  for  the 
institution,  but  the  Senate  failed  to  concur  and  it  was  lost. 

In  1903,  the  board  took  another  census  of  epileptics  and  2,014  were 
reported.  Since  that  time,  though  repeated  recommendations  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  colony,  they  have  failed. 

BARTON VILLE    CONTINUES    TO    BE   THORNE. 

Troubles  at  the  Bartonville  hospital  did  not  end  when  the  Legisla- 
ture ordered  the  demolition  of  the  building,  which  had  been  started 
over  the  reported  abandoned  coal  mine,  and  directed  the  commissioners 
to  erect  a  new  one  on  a  different  site. 

The  commissioners  in  1898  contracted  with  Edward  Gleason  &  Son 
to  erect  several  of  the  new  buildings.  Gleason's  bid  was  $179,876,  or 
$32,819  lower  than  the  next  higher.  Notwithstanding  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  Gleason  could  not  do  the  work  for  this  sum,  he 
was  awarded  the  contract,  when  he  furnished  a  bond  of  $80,000,  signed 
by  the  National  Surety  Company  of  New  York.'^ 

Less  than  a  year  later,  it  became  evident  that  Gleason  could  not,  or 
would  not,  complete  the  contract.^  On  May  19,  1899,  the  commis- 
sioners cancelled  the  contract  and  undertook  to  finish  the  buildings  with 
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the  funds  remaining  at  their  disposal.  Two  months  later,  and  aPtor 
these  funds  had  been  entirely  exhausted,  the  Board  of  Charities  learned 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  work  remained  to  be  done  and  that 
seveTjal  of  Gleason's  sub-contractors  had  not  been  paid  for  labor  and 
material.^ 

It  then  developed  that  the  hospital  trustees  had  expected  to  devote 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  appropriated  for  other  purposes,  to  pay 
for  the  work  done  under  their  supervision.  This  being  considered  by 
'the  State  Board  of  Charities  as  a  violation  of  constitutional  and  stat- 
utory restrictions,  ■  it  would  not  legally  sanction  the  proposed  scheme. 
This  stopped  the  work  of  construction  and  at  the  time  this  report  was 
drawn  the  hospital  was  not  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients." 

DISCHARGE    AND    INDICTMENT. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Board  of  Charities,  having  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  hospital,  heard  a  great  many  rumors  of  irregularities  and 
unbusinesslike  methods  on  the  part  of  the  local  trustees  in  the  letting 
of  contracts  and  other  matters  and  a  thorough  investigation  was  de- 
termined upon.^ 

The  board  reported  to  the  Governor  its  conclusions  and  the  hospital 
trustees,  F.  W.  Menke,  Morrow  P.  Eeed,  and  John  W.  Wilson,  were 
called  to  Springfield,  on  November  27,  1899,  and  were  asked  to  ex- 
plain a  number  of  vouchers.  Menke  was  censured  by  the  Governor  for 
his  carelessness  and  Wilson  and  Eeed  were  removed  from  the  board  of 
trustees  for  malfeasance  in  office.* 

Governor  Tanner  reported  the  cases  of  Wilson  and  Eeed  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Peoria  county.  Wilson  was  indicted  on  twenty  counts,  but 
Eeed  escaped  because  the  clearest  offense  against  him,  it  was  said,  was 
not  committed  in  Peoria  county^  and  the  jury  had  no  jurisdiction. 

Up  to  this  time,  October  1,  1900,  the  State  had  spent,  in  round  num- 
bers, at  Bartonville,  $540,000  and  the  institution  was  not  yet  ready  to 
receive  a  patient  and  the  sum  of  $347,174  was  asked  of  the  Legislature 
to  prepare  it  for  opening.*^ 

RECOMMENDS    STATE    BOARD    OF    CONTROL. 

The  first  step  in  the  movement  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
system  of  centralized  hospital  control  and  supervision  was  taken  by 
this  board.     In  this  report  appears  the  following: 

"We  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  a  State  Board  of 
Control,  to  have  direct  charge  of  all  the  State  charitable  institutions,  to  suc- 
ceed the  present  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  several  State  charitable  institutions.'" 
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BOARD  GIVES   ITS   REASONS   FOli  THIS   ACTION. 

The  board  says  that  its  duties  are  merely  advisory,  including  no  real 
executive  or  controlling  power.  It  believes  the  system  of  local  boards 
and  treasurers  is  expensive  and  unwieldy.  "We  believe,"  «ays  the  report, 
"that  with  a  State  Board  of  Control,  to  have  direct  charge  of  the  making 
of  contracts,  the  buying  of  supplies  and  all  other  matters  incident  to 
the  general  luanagenient  of  these  institutions,  better  results  could  be 
obtained  than  at  present  with  the  moneys  which  are  appropriated  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  unfortunate  wards  of  the  State."  ^ 

In  the  judgment  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  new  board 
should  consist  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  long 
terms  and  required  to  devote  all  their  time  and  attention  to  the  work. 

The  board  also  recommended  that  the  funds  which  were  then  dis- 
bursed by  fifteen  local  treasurers  should  be  paid  direct  from  the  State 
treasury  on  the  warrants  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control.- 

THIS    QUESTION    AT    ONCE    BECOMES    IMPORTANT. 

From  this  time  on,  the  question  of  reorganizing  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  State  along  the  line  suggested  by  this  board  was  agitated 
and  tiually  these  ideas  found  expression  in  the  law  of  1909,  creating 
the  State  Board  of  Administration  and  the  State  Charities  Commission. 
A  lapse  of  nine  years  of  time  occurred  between  the  beginning  and  the 
conclusion  of  this  movement. 

GOV.    YATES    NAMES    NEW    BOARD. 

When  Governor  Yates  came  into  office  in  January,  1901,  he  appointed 
Dr.  William  Jayne  of  Springfield,  Ensley  Moore  of  Morgan  county, 
Dr.  Emit  G.  Hirsch  of  Chicago,  Julia  C.  Lathrop  of  Eockford,  J.  A. 
Glenn  of  Cass  county  and  Judge  John  Gibbons  of  Chicago,  as  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  J.  Mack  Tanner  was  made  secretary.^  Dr.  Hirsch 
and  Miss  Lathrop  resigned  when  Governor  Yates  insisted  on  naming  a 
secretary  for  the  board  to  elect  and  there  began  an  incessant  political 
turmoil  in  which  the  institutions  simmered  and  boiled  for  four  year-^. 

BARTONVILLE  FINALLY    COMPLETED. 

During  the  first  twO'  years  of  this  board's  life,  the  Bartonville  asylum 
was  completed  to  give  care  to  500  patients  and,  by  using  the  employes' 
building,  200  more  were  received,  making  700  in  all."* 

The  charitable  service  during  the  Yates  administration  was  vigorously 
assailed  on  a  number  of  occasions  especially  by  newspapers  that  were 
hostile  to  the  Governor.  Several  of  the  institutions  were  under  fire 
and  investigations  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  were  made,  but  the 
board's  report  of  1902  is  almost  entirely  silent  on  this  subject.^ 
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VISITED    BY    SEVEEE    EPIDEMICS. 

The  Asylum  for  Feeble-Miuded  Children  and  the  Institution  for  Deaf 
and  Dumb  were  visited  by  severe  epidemics,  the  former  by  measles, 
small  pox,  and  scarletina  and  the  latter  by  scarlet  fever.  There  were 
428  cases  of  measles,  283  of  small  pox  and  218  of  scarletina,  with 
seventeen  deaths  from  measles  and  two  from  small  pox  at  the  Asylum 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  while  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
there  were  eighty-one  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  no  deaths.^ 

LITTLE   SAID   OP   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Eegarding  the  investigations  of  the  charges  of  mismanagement  and 
misconduct  of  institutions,  the  board  says : 

"In  only  one  instance  did  ttiis  board  make  a  public  investigation  and  then 
only  on  account  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charges  and  publicity  that  had 
been  given  to  them.  The  conclusions  reached  after  a  view  of  all  the  evi- 
dence are  on  file  in  this  office  and  in  the  office  of  the  Governor."- 

This  paragraph,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the  Kankakee  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  where  charges  had  been  made  of  graft  in  contracting  for  sup- 
plies of  various  kinds  and  serious  offenses  had  been  alleged  against  male 
employes,  regarding  their  conduct  with  female  inmates.  This  investi- 
gation created  State  wide  interest  and  the  taking  of  the  testimony  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  Board  of  Charities  became  a  political  issue.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities'  report  was  practically  an  exoneration  of  the 
local  management  of  the  hospital.  Nearly  all  the  allegations  were  found 
by  the  board  to  be  either  without  foundation  or  very  grossly  exag- 
gerated. 

THE    CIVIL    SERVICE    RECOMMENDED. 

To  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1903,  the  Board  of  Charities  rec- 
ommended the  first  civil  service  law  to  apply  to  the  employes  of  the 
charitable  institutions,^  but  the  bills  introduced  failed  to  pass.  The 
board  also  called  attention  to  an  evil  which  it  wished  to  control  and 
that  was  the  tendency  of  officers  to  board  themselves  and  their  families 
in  the  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  extending  it  further 
to  the  care  of  privately  owned  horses.*  The  board  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  method  of  accounts,^  and  concluded  that  it  should 
have  general  supervision  over  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the  letting 
of  contracts,  this  supervision  being  coupled  with  the  power  of  veto  of 
such  purchases  or  contracts. '^ 

THIS  BOARD  OBJECTED  TO  BOARD  OE   CONTROL. 

The  board  asked  that  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  all  establisli- 
ments  having  for  their  object  the  care  and  placing  of  children,  should 
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be  made  a  part  of  its  dut}'.^  The  board,  in  this  report,  objected  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  introduced,  making  the  Board  of  Charities  a  board 
of  control  and  abolishing  all  local  boards  of  trustees.  Notwithstanding 
the  biennial  report  of  1901  so  recommending,  this  board  believed  that 
better  results  had  been  and  would  be  obtained  under  the  existing 
system.^ 

The  Forty-second  General  Assembly  made  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  Home  for  delinquent  boys  at  St.  Charles.^ 

PRISON   INDUSTRY   LAW  MARKS   EPOCH. 

An  epoch  was  marked  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  State  charitable 
institutions  by  this  General  Assembly,  when  it  provided  that  their 
supplies  should  be  manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  the  prisons  and  re- 
formatory.* This  law  was  speedily  put  into  force  and  has  been  operat- 
ing since  with  increasing  efficiency,  but  is  not  yet  entirely  satisfactory  to 
all  interested. 

ERA  OF  POLITICAL  DOMINATION. 

According  to  excellent  authority,  the  Illinois  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions were  kept  practically  out  of  politics  up  to  1893,  when  John  P. 
Altgeld  came  to  the  executive  chair.  Governor  Altgeld,  it  appears,  divi- 
ded the  State  into  political  districts,  with  charitable  institutions  as 
centers  thereof.  A  political  boss  took  charge  of  each  district.  Then 
the  trouble  began.  Once  prostituted  to  the  spoilsman,  the  charitable 
service  so  continued  with  increasing  indignation  in  the  hearts  of  the 
masses  of  the  population. 

STEPS  TO  ELIMINATE  POLITICS. 

Finally  the  popular  will  was  registered  in  1904  by  the  election  of 
Charles  S.  Deneen  as  Governor,  on  a  platform  that  promised  the  removal 
of  the  State  charitable  institutions  from  political  control. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  incumbency  (1905),  Governor  Deneen  secured 
the  enactment  of  a  State  civil  service  law,  embracing  all  the  employes 
of  the  State  charitable  institutions,  except  the  superintendent,  chief 
clerks,  treasurers,  and  one  stenographer  for  each  superintendent.  The 
law  has  become  firmly  fixed,  and  its  principle  is  recognized  throughout 
the  State. 

Early  in  1906,  or  in  his  second  year  as  Executive,  Governor  Deneen 
appointed  a  new  State  Board  of  Charities,  wholly  without  political  com- 
plexion, and  by  stated  agreement,  free  to  select  its  own  secretary.  The 
members  of  this  board  were:  Dr.  Frank  Billings  and  Dr.  Emil  G. 
Hirsch  of  Chicago,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  of  Eockford,  Dr.  John  T. 
McAnally  of  Carboudale  and  Clara  P.  Bourland  of  Peoria.  Dr.  Bil- 
lings was  elected  president.  William  C.  Graves  of  Chicago  was  elected 
executive  officer  and  secretary.^ 

'  Paere  6,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1904. 
-Page  6, report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1904. 
'Page  10. report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1904. 
■•Pages  18-19, report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1904. 
•Fly  leaf, report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1906. 
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This  board  was  fully  organized  for  service  eighteen  months  after 
the  inauguration  of  iGovernor  Deneen  (in  January,  1905),  and  made  its 
first  report  Dec.  14,  1906,^  six  months  after  its  organization  was  com- 
pleted. 

As  soon  as  the  board  had  organized,  Governor  Deneen  asked  it  to  indi- 
cate "any  changes  needed  to  make  the  State  charitable  service  of  Illi- 
nois the  equal  of  any  like  public  service  anywhere."^ 

SURVEYS  AND  INSPECTIONS  MADE. 

The  board  caused  surveys  and  inspections  of  the  service  and  equip- 
ment of  the  institutions  to  be  made  by  medical,  nursing,  architectural, 
sanitary  and  engineering  experts. 

The  reports  of  these  experts  indicated  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for 
Illinois  to  begin  a  new  epoch  of  advancement  in  charity  service  and 
equipment.  They  were  sul)mitted  to  conferences  attended  by  the 
Governor,  the  trustees  and  superintendents  of  the  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions, the  State  architect,  members  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  the  State 
Civil  Service  Cominission  and  private  individuals  who  freely  gave  their 
time  and  experience  for  the  public  good.^ 

PREPARING  A  FIXED  POLICY. 

The  board  at  once  took  its  first  steps  towards  a  fixed  policy  of  progress. 
Following  the  survey  of  the  physical  plants  of  the  various  institutions 
by  these  ex^Derts,  it  was  evident  that  the  first  and  most  pressing  work 
was  the  rehabilitation  of  buildings,*  to  make  them  safe  and  to  provide 
healthful  and  sanitary  surroundings  for  both  patients  and  employes. 
Along  with  this  work  should  go  the  introduction  of  facilities  for  modern 
treatment,  such  as  the  water  cure  for  certain  forms  of  acute  insanity; 
industrial  re-education  for  the  chronic  insane,^  the  segregation  of  con- 
sum])tives  in  the  various  institutions*'  and  finally  the  abolition  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  restraint. 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICAL  REPORTS. 

The  medical  reports  in  the  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions 
being  found  to  be  "extremely  primitive  and  valueless,"  ^  consequently  a 
system  of  uniform  records  and  modern  reports  was  essential  and  was 
installed.  New  court  interrogatories  in  insane  cases  were  promulgated. 
New  methods  of  medical  administration  were  introduced  at  the  Feeble 
Minded  Asylum,  and  book  education  of  the  inmates  was  reduced  in  favor 
of  manual  training.*  The  board  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the 
structures   occupied  by   insane   criminals.     The   fire   protection   of   the 


'Page  9, report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1906. 

=  PaRe  7,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1906. 

^Page  7, report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1906. 

^Pages  10-12  inclusive,  report  State  Board  of  Charities,  1906. 

"Page  12,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1906. 

"Page  15. report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1906. 

"  Page  16,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1906. 

"Page  18,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1906. 
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buildings  was  found  to  bo  poor,  the  toilet  arrangements  primitive  and 
tlic  entire  plan  of  the  institution  unfit.  A  new  site  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  for  full  farm  employment  of  the  patients  was  recommended.^ 

APPROVED  OF  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  IDEA. 

While  the  board  vigorously  expressed  the  need  of  greater  coordination 
of  service,  and  went  on  record  in  support  of  such  coordination  in  the  inter- 
est of  efficiency  and  economy,  it  suggested  that  the  interests  of  the  State's 
wards  and  of  the  public  demanded  the  first  part  of  the  new  fixed  policy, 
viz :  for  physical  rehabilitation,  new  buildings,  new  institutions  and 
modern  service,  should  be  executed  and  completed  at  once,  and  the  legis- 
lation necessary  to  the  reorganization  of  the  administrative  system  be 
postponed  for  careful  study  and  later    specific  recommendations. 

To  give  the  new  policy  all  possible  strength  and  influence,  a  conference 
was  held  in  Springfield,  on  October  18  and  19,  1906,  attended  by  Gov- 
ernor Deneen,  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  State  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, superintendents  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  many  others  associated  in  charity  work.  On  the 
first  day.  Governor  Deneen  addressed  this  conference,  concluding  as 
follows : 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  administration  to  place  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  this  State  on  as  high  a  level  as  that  occupied  by  any  m  this  country 
or  elsewhere.  To  this  end  I  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  our  State  boards 
and  of  all  well  disposed  citizens  of  the  State.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  carefully  thought  out  policies  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Charities  which  will  be  submitted  to  you  today.  I  have 
read  them  and  desire  to  declare  my  deep  interest  in  seeing  them  success- 
fully carried  out." 

STATE  architect's   REPORT  DAMAGING. 

The  report  of  the  State  Architect  on  the  structures  of  the  older  insti- 
tutions revealed  them  to  be  antiquated,  dangerous  as  to  fire  and  unsani- 
tary and  much  of  the  plumbing  and  mechanical  equipment  obsolete  and 
worn  out.^ 

The  architect's  and  engineer's  report  was  a  moderate  statement  of  the 
•  facts.  A  paragraph  or  two  from  this  report  is  illuminating.  They  are 
as  follows : 

"It  was  found  that  the  structural  parts  of  the  buildings,  oia  and  new,  are 
in  as  good  a  condition  and  repair  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  in  the  older  buildings  the  fixtures,  the  equipment  and 
the  finish,  viz:  the  non-structural  part  of  the  buildings  have,  in  some  of 
the  institutions,  been  allowed  to  run  down,  are  antiquated,  obsolete  and 
worn  out,  so  that  these  features  are  dangerous  and  unsauitary  in  many 
instances.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  plumbing,  floors  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  the  machinery  and  electric  work. 

"Your  committee  was  unpleasantly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  with  very 
few  exceptions  all  of  the  institutional  buildings,  old  and  new,  are  of  ordin- 
ary non-fire-proof  construction.  This  regretable  fact  would,  in  view  of  the 
number  and  character  of  the  occupants,  necessarily  demand  the  most  com- 
plete system  of  fire  escapes,  exits  and  fire  extinguishing  arrangements  pos- 
sible to  arrange  for.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  most  lamentable  condi- 
tion existed  in  most  institutions  regarding  this  matter.     In  very  few  insti- 


>Page  18,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1896. 
=Page  21, report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1906. 
=Page  19,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1906. 
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tutions  are  there  sufficient  exits  and  fire  escape  arrangements  or  is  there 
a  fire  extinguishing  system  with  a  sufficient  water  supply  that  would,  in 
case  of  emergency,  answer  the  purpose  and  prevent  a  catastrophe  too  fearful 
to  think  of. 

"While  the  heating  is  in  the  main  quite  satisfactory  the  proper  ventila- 
tion of  rooms  occupied  by  many  has  been  either  entirely  ignored  or  but  ill 
provided  for  in  all  but  one  institution.  In  view  of  the  relative  great  number 
and  character  of  the  occupants  and  the  purpose  of  the  institutions,  it  is  most 
essential  and  imperative  that  there  be  furnished  at  all  times  an  unlimited 
supply  of  fresh,  clean,  warm  air,  obtainable  only  by  the  installation  of  a 
power  ventilating  system. 

"It  was  found  that  only  in  a  few  of  the  institutions  is  there  a  power  plant 
with  an  equipment  insuring  the  highest  efficiency  and  the  lowest  cost  of 
operation  so  desirable  in  all  larger  plants. 

"While  it  is  evident  that  an  immediate  remedy  of  these  and  other  condi- 
tions is  highly  desirable,  and  in  some  instances  imperative,  the  cost  of  the 
alterations,  reconstruction  and  re-equipment  on  the  other  hand  is  such  that 
it  might  impose  unjustifiable  hardships  and  burdens  on  the  State.  It  would 
seem  proper,  therefore,  that  the  improvements  to  be  made  be  undertaken  in 
the  order  of  their  importance,  that  vital  matters  be  corrected  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible,  and  that  features  of  lesser  importance  be  taken  care  of  at 
a  later  period." 

THE  IMPOVERISHED  VENTILATION. 

As  indicated  in  this  report  the  ventilation  of  these  buildings  was 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  State  Architect  had  been  requested  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  institutions  were  overcrowded  by  computing 
a  reasonable  standard  of  air  space  for  each  patient  under  varying  condi- 
tions. He  estimated  the  proper  cubic  feet  of  air  space  allowance  for  one 
patient  in  the  different  rooms,  on  an  arbitrary  minimum  standard  ceil- 
ing heigth  of  10  feet,  6  inches,  and  allowing  for  complete  change  of  air 
three  times  an  hour,  would  be  as  follows : 

Sq.Ft. 

In  day  rooms    50 

In    sleeping   rooms    60 

In  infirmaries   100 

Surveyed  on  the  basis  of  the  State  Architect's  table  six  of  the  seven 
Illinois  institutions  in  the  same  group  show  overcrowding  when  each  is 
taken  as  a  whole,  to  the  extent  of  1,577  patients  or  15  30-100  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

Overcrowding  in  Institutions  Shown  hy  Air  Space  Measurements. 


Height. 

Cu.  Ft. 

10  ft.  6  in. 

525 

10  ft.  6  in. 

630 

10  ft.  6  in. 

1,050 

Name  of  Institution. 

0 
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"3 

o 

3 

CO 

n 

TO  a 
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Intirmary 
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A  ve  rage  air 
space     short- 
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o 

■V 
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Excess  popula- 
tion over  nor- 
mal    breath- 
ing capacity. 

Northern  Elerin 

74 

46 
101 

55 
118 
101 
129 

73 

436 

588 
398    , 
475 
346 
230 

136 
261 
104 
260 
257 
162 

1.250 
2,242 
1.375 
1,230 
1,826 
1,252 
1,198 

237 

Eastern  K ankakee 

94 

382 

Cent'l  Insane  Jacksonville' 

140 

67 

Western  Watertown ... 

Barton  ville         j... 

i88 
325 
127 

194 
458 

Feeble-Minded 

111 

81 

128 

Total 

10,373 

1,577 

1 

Percentage  of  excess  population  15|-„"o  per  cent. 
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The  Southern  Hospital  lor  the  Insane  at  Anna  shows  the  average  ex- 
cess of  8  cubic  feet,  but  no  computations  were  made  on  tlie  infirmax}' 
basis  of  1,050  cubic  feet  to  each  patient.  The  State  Architect,  in  a  note 
?ays :  ''The  sick  patients  at  Anna  are  feathered  together  as  much  as 
possible;  no  separate  wings  or  buildings  are  used  as  infirmaries." 

A  PROGRAM  AGREED  UPON  BY  ALL. 

In  conclusion,  a  general  modernization  of  the  physical  property  was 
recommended  by  the  architect,  and  a  plan  was  outlined.^ 

This  first  conference  was  followed  by  a  second  in  Springfield,  on  Dec. 
14,  1906,  at  which  the  report  of  the  various  experts  engaged  in  the  sur- 
vey was  made,  and  those  attending  agreed  to  support  a  definite  program ; 
[which  will  be  found  in  detail  in  part  I,  chapter  I,  page  6,  of  this 
volume. — P]ditor.] 

JOLIET    PENITENTIARY    CONDEMNED. 

The  unsatisfactory  construction  of  a  part  of  the  Illinois  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Joliet  became  a  subject  of  discussion  at  these  conferences. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Deneen,  the  board  stepped  outside  of 
"its  legal  limitations,"  -  and,  with  the  State  Architect,  inspected  the 
prison  and  recommended  its  abandonment  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
institution  in  a  more  favorable  location.  At  the  same  time,  the  Asylum 
for  Criminal  Insane  at  Chester  was  condemned  and  a  new  institution 
to  supplant  it  in  connection  with  the  new  State  prison  at  Joliet,  Avas 
reco7nmended. 

THESE   TWO    VIEAVS    ENDORSED   BY   ASSEMBLY. 

The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly,  in  1907,  endorsed  the  views  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  on  these  two  subjects  and  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  with  which  to  purchase  a  site  and  to  begin  the  erection 
of  the  new  prison  and  hospital  for  criminal  insane  at  some  point  near 
Joliet,  which  a  board  of  trustees,  created  for  that  purpose,  should  select. 

This  board  has  been  chosen  by  Governor  Deneen  and  has  entered  upon 
its  duties.  The  appropriation  made  by  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assem- 
bly having  lapsed,  the  Forty-sixth  re-appropriated  the  sum  and  within 
the  present  biennial  period  the  Avork  of  construction  Avill  begin. 

ANOTHER   SURVEY    OF   BUILDINGS    VIADE. 

The  first  survey  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  various  State  insti- 
tutions Avas  devoted  almost  solely  to  the  problem  of  ventilation  and  over- 
crowding. 

On  October  19,  1906,  the  State  Architect,  by  the  direction  of  Gov- 
ernor Deneen,  upon  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  em- 
ployed engineers  "to  make  exhaustiA^e  physical  surA^eys  of  all  the  State 
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charitable  institutions  and  to  report  to  this  board  all  recommended 
physical  changes  as  the  basis  of  appropriations  to  be  asked  of  the  Legis- 
lature." 

SOME  rOLICIES   PUT   INTO   PRACTICE  AT  ONCE. 

Many  of  the  policies  which  the  conference  agreed  to  support,  it  was 
found,  could  be  inaugurated  without  special  legislative  enactment. 

The  report  of  the  board  for  1900  says : 

"The  Board  found  the  hospitals  for  insane  top  heavy  on  the  custodial  side; 
that  is,  the  idea  of  detention  of  patients  prevailing  over  the  idea  of  provid- 
ing a  scientific  treatment  for  them  as  sick  or  defective  persons.  This  con- 
dition was  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  of  inadequate  education  of  the  hospital 
physicians,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  and  to  the  absence  of  the  inspiration 
of  a  central  institution  of  research  and  instruction."^ 

TUB    rSYCIIOPATIIIC    INSTITUTE    ORGANIZED. 

To  supply  this  need,  a  psycho})athic  institute  for  the  systematic 
clinical  and  })athological  study  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases  was  estab- 
lished at  Kankakee,  with  branches  in  each  hospital  for  the  insane  and 
the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded.-  This  institution  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  trained  psyehopathologist  and  the  doctors  in  State  hospitals  were 
required  to  go  in  rotation  to  Kankakee  to  study  under  his  direction. 
Local  clinics  were  conducted  at  the  several  hospitals  where  the  informa- 
tion gained  at  Kankakee  could  be  imparted  to  the  physicians  living  'n 
the  hospital  district  for  the  benefit  of  residents  who  became  mentally 
or  nervously  ill. 

CLINICS    STARTED    A    FIGHT    IN    LBCUSLATURE. 

It  was  this  innovation  that  started  the  last  great  fight  in  Illinois  on 
the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane.  A  clinic  was  opened  at  Elgin  and 
was  in  beneficient  operation,  when  Edward  D.  Shurtleff,  the  Speaker 
of  tlu'  House  in  the  Forty-fifth  Greneral  Assembly,  introduced  into  that 
body  a  resolution  forbidding  it.  The  resolution  was  exceedingly  hostile 
in  its  tone  and  the  Speaker's  explanation  and  statements  in  the  news- 
papers were  condemnatory  of  the  practice  of  exhibiting  insane  patients 
to  the  gaze  of  a  class  of  physicians. 

This  was  the  first  outward  sign  of  the  break  in  the  relations  between 
the  State  administration  and  the  organization  in  the  lower  Ijranch  of 
the  Legislature. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  INSTITUTIONS  UNHEEDED. 

The  board's  recommendation  for  an  appropriation  of  $365,000  with 
which  to  establish  the  State  Colony  for  Improvable  Epileptics  was  not 
allowed  by  this  General  Assembly,  The  board  strongly  urged  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Forty-first  General 
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A>s;'iiil)ly  liiul  iiutlujrizod  llie  L'stablisliiiiouL  oi'  this  institution  and  that 
the  hiw  was  still  upon  the  statutes  and  needed  only  a  sufficient  appro- 
])i-i;iti()ii  io  inako  it  effective. 

ADVANCE  IN    FIGHT   ON    TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  same  fate  befell  the  board's  request  for  $150,000  with  which  tv) 
establish  a  State  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives,  to  treat  curable  cases 
ol"  tuberculosis  and  to  be  a  center  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
that  might  prevent  the  increase  of  this  dread  disease  and  to  instruct 
those  suffering  from  the  scourge  what  to  do.^ 

The  State  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives  has  not  yet  been  authorized 
by  the  Legislature,  but  advance  has  been  made  in  the  fight  upon  this 
disease  by  legislative  acts  delegating  power  to  cities  and  counties  to 
levy  taxes  with  which  to  establish  municipal  and  county  sanatoria  for 
its  victims. 

COMPLETE;  STATE  CARE  OF  INSANE  REALIZED. 

'I'his  session  of  the  Legislature,  though  it  had  shown  its  hostility  to 
many  of  the  policies  advocated  by  the  new  State  Board  of  Charities, 
passed  one  of  the  most  important  acts  in  the  history  of  public  charity 
work  in  this  State.  After  a.  stormy  period,  a  complete  State  care  act, 
l)ased  upon  a  fearless  almshouse  inspection  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, was  placed  upon  the  statute  book,  which  pledged  the  State  to  as- 
sume the  care  of  all  the  public  insane."  It  provided  the  machinery  for 
moving  the  insane  from  the  county  almshouses  to  State  hospitals  and 
for  taking  over  by  the  State  of  the  Cook  county  hospital  for  the  insane 
at  Dunning.  It  further  changed  the  institution  at  Bartonville  from  a 
receptacle  for  chronic  insane  into  a  pure  hospital  to  receive,  treat  and 
care  for  persons  suffering  from  all  forms  of  insanity.  It  provided  als.) 
for  the  reimbursement  of  the  State  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  in  its  hospitals. 

THE  INVESTIGATION    OF    1908   BEGINS. 

The  hostility  in  the  House  of  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly 
towards  the  administration  of  public  charities  culminated  early  in  1908 
in  a  legislative  investigation  of  many  of  the  State  institutions.  It  was 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  the  Senate  not  participating 
in  the  inquiry.  The  Legislature  had  taken  a  number  of  recesses  and 
had  returned  in  January,  1908,  to  resume  the  discussion  of  a  number  of 
subjects  which  had  been  left  over  from  the  regular  session. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  recesses  that  Frank  Giroux,  a  youthful  in- 
mate of  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  at  Lincoln,  in  the  latter  part  of 
December,  1907,  fell  against  an  exposed  steam  radiator.  His  attendant 
was  absent  at  the  time,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  institution.  The 
lad  was  helpless  and  lay  for  some  time  with  one  side  of  his  face,  includ- 


'  Page  25. report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1906. 
-Pages  25-26, report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  190(5. 
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ing  the  ear,  against  the  hot  coil.  He  was  treated  by  the  institutional 
medical  staff,  and,  within  a  short  time,  was  removed  to  his  liome  in 
Chicago  by  his  father,  Benjamin  Giroux.  The  parents  alleged  that  the 
medical  treatment  at  the  institution  had  been  improper  and  that  the 
boy  had  not  been  given  close  attention. 

PUBLICATION  OF  THE  DETAILS  OF  ACCIDENT. 

The  publication  of  the  details  of  the  accident  created  general  interest 
throughout  the  State  and  when  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the 
House  in  January,  1908,  by  a  member  from  Mr.  Giroux's  district,  direct- 
ing an  investigation,  it  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote.  A  committee 
was  appointed  under  its  terms  to  proceed  to  Lincoln  to  inquire  into 
all  the  facts. 

Quickly  the  investigation  developed  a  partisan  nature  and  charges 
and  counter-charges  of  unfairness  and  political  interference  were  bandied 
about.  Anti-administration  newspapers  made  political  and  personal 
capital  out  of  the  testimony  and  the  State,  for  a  time,  was  terribly 
wrought  up  with  excitement. 

Having  completed  the  investigation  of  the  Giroux  case,  the  committee 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  other  charges  against  the  institution  at  Lincoln. 

MAKES  TOUR  OF  HOSPITALS   FOR  INSANE. 

The  committee  made  a  tour  of  the  hospitals  for  insane,  investigating 
rumors  and  suspicions  against  them.  The  two  prisons  and  the  State 
Eeformatory  were  likewise  visited. 

A  voluminous  report  was  made  to  the  House  by  the  committee,  de- 
tailing the  testimony  that  had  been  taken  and,  in  conclusion,  recom- 
mending the  reorganization  of  the  management  of  the  State  institutions, 
})rincipally  by  creating  a  State  Board  of  Control,  and  abolishing  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  This  bill,  known  as  the  Shurtleff-Hill  bill, 
passed  the  House,  but  the  Senate,  Avhicli  was  pro-administration,  de- 
clined to  consider  it.  Instead,  it  referred  the  subject  to  a  special  com- 
mittee with  instruction  to  report  back  to  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

THE  B0ARD''S    OWN   ACCOUNT   OF   AFFAIR. 

In  its  report  for  1908,  the  board  devotes  two  pages  to  a  brief  account 
of  this  investigation  and  no  better  statement  of  the  facts,  the  truth  and 
the  results  flowing  from  it  can  be  made  than  this  account  gives  of  it.  It 
follows  ■} 

"Soon  thereafter  an  investigation  of  the  institutions  intervened  that  liad  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  problem  of  administration.  Prank  Giroux,  a  low  grade 
imbecile  boy,  was  severely  burned  at  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children, 
Lincoln,  on  December  23,  1907.  The  attendant,  in  violation  of  the  rules,  had 
left  forty  epileptic  boys  alone  in  a  ward.  During  the  absence  of  the  attend- 
ant the  Giroux  boy,  who  was  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair  near  a  radiator,  had 
an  epileptic  seizure,  fell  -over  and  upon  the  radiator  and  received  a  severe 


'Pages  16-19, report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1908. 
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burn  upon  his  neck.  The  injury  was  duly  investigated  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  A  report  in  writing  was  made  to  your  Excellency  on  January 
13,  1908,  exonerating  the  institution  and  recommending  that  the  work  of 
covering  radiators,  which  had  been  in  progress  as  rehabilitation  of  the  in- 
stitution proceeded  from  cottage  to  cottage,  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible 
and  making  other  recommendations. 

THE    APPOINTMENT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 

"On  January  14,  1908,  the  House  of  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate 
cases  of  injury  and  of  alleged  negligence,  incompetence  or  improper  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  employes  of  the  State  charitable  institutions.  On  Jan- 
uary 16,  1908,  the  Board  of  Charities  formally  tendered  its  services  to  the 
committee  to  aid  in  every  way  in  this  investigation. 

"The  Board  of  Charities  to  secure  specific  information  regarding  injuries 
in  the  institutions  had  adapted  a  blank  form  of  report  for  use  in  the  insane 
group.  Previously  no  record  of  all  accidents  was  kept.  The  blank,  which 
is  printed  in  this  report,  sought  to  fix  responsibility  for  accidents,  so  that 
they  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Some  superintendents  had  faithfully 
reported  all  accidents,  as  requested;    some  reported  only  serious  accidents. 

CAUSED    MUCH    SENSATIONAL    COMMENT. 

"Statements  of  the  reports,  provided  for  the  investigating  committee,  caused 
much  sensational  comment.  An  analysis  showed  that  most  of  the  accidents 
happened  to  epileptics  during  their  seizures  and  by  fighting  among  dis- 
turbed insane  patients.  The  great  bulk  of  accidents  were  of  a  trivial  nature. 
A  canvass  of  states  of  the  Union  showed  that  only  two  other  states  required 
detailed  reports  of  accidents  and  that  the  conditions  so  reported  placed 
Illinois  in  a  favorable  light.  As  a  sample,  comparing  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  considered  a  model  institution,  with  our  insti- 
tution at  Lincoln,  for  one  year,  Craig  Colony  had  798  accidents,  of  which 
eighty-five  were  burns,  while  the  Lincoln  records  showed  only  125  accidents, 
of  which  twenty-two  were  burns. 

THE    RESULTS    OV    THE    INVESTIGATION. 

"We  do  not  purpose  analyzing  the  entire  work  of  the  House  Investigating 
Committee,  as  the  report  of  the  House  committee  on  May  5,  1908,  and  your 
Excellency's  special  message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  May  23,  1908,  re- 
viewing the  committee's  report,  have  been  printed  and  circulated,  thus  cov- 
ering the  ground  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  state  here  that  the  committee's 
investigation  extended  beyond  the  charitable  institutions  to  the  two  prisons 
and  the  reformatory  and  that  the  report  was  adverse  to  the  existing  system 
of  administration  and  methods  of  managing  the  institutions.  As  the  result 
of  the  report  a  bill,  based  on  the  New  York  lunacy  commission  act,  was 
'introduced  in  the  House,  at  the  hold-over  session  in  May,  1908.  It  passed; 
thereupon  the  Senate,  on  May  7,  1908,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
matter  of  adopting  a  new  system  of  public  charity  administration  was  too 
grave  to  be  determined  hurriedly  and  that  it  would  not  take  up  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  It  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  and  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly.^     This  committee  is  com- 


'Senator  McKenzie  submitted  the  report  of  this  committee  on  January  20,  1909;  and  mtro- 
duced  a  bill  known  as  Senate  Bill  No.  29.  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  committee,  whose 
majority  report  was  written  by  order  of  the  committee,  by  former  Senator  Berry,  the  chair- 
man. A  minority  report  was  presented  by  Senator  W.  Clyde  Jones.  The  two  reports  with 
their  exhibits  made  a  pamphlet  of  235  printed  paees.  Of  especial  interest  to  students  of  ad- 
ministrative science  is  the  part  of  this  pamphlet  wh  ch  presents  a  "digest  of  laws  relating  to 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  in  Arizona,  Illinois.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Massa- 
chusetts. Minnesota.  New  York.  Oklahoma.  Washineton  and  Wi.sconsin,"  prepared  for  the 
committee  by  theState  Board  of  Charities  at  great  labor  and  some  expense. 
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posed  of  Senators  Berry,  McKenzie,  Jones,  Potter,  Pemberton,  Burton  and 
Hull.  At  this  writing  the  committee  is  in  the  east  studying  public  charity 
administration. 

nOARI)    ANALYZES    EXISTING    SYSTEMS. 

"At  the  hold-over  session  in  May,  1908,  the  Board  of  Charities,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  good  faith,  submitted  a  report'  analyzing  existing  systems  of  public 
charity  administration  chiefly  in  American  states  and  recommending  that, 
if  the  Legislature  desired  then  and  there  to  create  a  new  system,  the  State 
would  be  served  best  if  the  new  arrangement  embodied  the  best  features  of 
the  Board  of  Control  system  with  the  best  features  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
system.  Such  arrangement  would  bring  about  a  well  balanced  efficient  or- 
ganization with  centralized  executive  authority  and  with  the  inspection  by 
non-salaried  persons.  As  shown  in  the  foregoing  the  advice  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  was  not  heeded. 

We  are  glad  of  the  delay  caused  by  the  Senate,  because  it  has  permitted 
a  more  thorough  study  and,  save  for  pressing  limitations  for  lack  of  money, 
the  carrying  out  of  our  original  purpose." 

1908  REPORT  COMPLETE  AND  INTERESTING. 

The  report  of  the  board  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1908, 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  interesting  of  the  entire  series  of  reports 
made  by  Illinois  Boards  of  Charities.  It  reviews  the  work  which  had 
been  accomplished  during  the  two  years  of  rehabilitation  and  re-organi- 
zation undertaken  by  Governor  Deneen.  The  result  of  the  campaign  of 
tlie  two  years  covered  by  the  report,  the  board  says,  "are  both  gi-atifying 
and  a  disappointment  to  your  board.  We  are  grateful  for  the  great 
progress  made,  l)ut  feel  that  Illinois  still  has  much  to  do  for  its  wards."  - 

LAND  ADDED FARMING  TAUGHT. 

During  'the  biennial  period,  501  acres  were  added  to  the  State  lands, 
making  a  total  of  6,238  acres  owned  by  the  charitalde,  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  and  1,250  leased. 

At  the  same  time,  a  campaign  of  education  in  the  use  of  land  was 
inaugurated,  including  such  subjects  as,  how  to  make  it  more  produc- 
tive; how  to  raise  a  better  quality  and  a  larger  quantity  of  crops;  how 
to  plant  those  crops  for  which  the  individual  soil  is  best  suited,  and  how 
to  fertilize  it  to  get  the  best  results. 

To  this  end  the  active  aid  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  State 
University  was  solicited  and  gladly  given. ^ 

The  tuberculin  test  was  applied  to  all  the  cattle  owned  by  the  State 
during  this  period,  Avith  a  view  of  cleansing  the  institution  herds  of  all 
traces  of  tuberculosis,  and,  in  rebuilding  them,  great  care  was  exercised 
to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  new  infection.* 

Having  failed  to  secure  money  sufficient  to  establish  the  State  Colony 
for  Improvable  Epileptics,  the  board  in  this  report  recommended  an 
appropriation  to  buy  land  and  erect  buildings  for  the  colonization  of 
insane  epileptics  at  Kankakee  and  at  Anna.^ 

'Part  4,report  of  1908. 

=Pages  13, 14, report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1908. 
'Page  40.  report  of  State  Board  of  Ciiarities,1908. 
'Pages  67. 68,  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1908. 
"Page  66.  report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1908. 
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rilK  CONDITION   OF   THE   BLIND. 

All  inquiry  iiito  the  condition  of  the  blind  of  the  State,  to  ascertain 
tlieir  needs,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  their  relief  was  made 
during  this  period  by  a  special  committee,  appointed  by  the  board.  This 
committee  recommended : 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  permanent  commission  to  make  a  census  of  tlie 
blind  in  Illinois,  and  to  take  steps  to  improve  their  condition;  the  commis- 
sion to  be  non-salaried  but  to  have  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  for  the  next 
two  years  for  salary  of  a  secretary  and  for  expenses. 

2.  The  enactment  of  more  effective  laws  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

3.  The  removal  of  the  adult  blind  from  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Jacksonville,  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Chicago,  the  care 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  at  the  Chicago  home,  and  such  increase  in  equip- 
ment and  facilities  of  the  Chicago  institution  as  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  and  to  aid  blind  persons  to  become  wholly  or  partly  self- 
supporting.' 

PSYCHOPATHIC   INSTITUTE  FORMALLY  OPENED. 

The  board  in  this  report  announced  that  Illinois  was  "ready  to  begin 
the  systematic  instruction  of  all  the  assistant  physicians  serving  in  the 
insane  group  of  State  charitable  institutions."^ 

The  State  Psychopathic  Institute  at  Kankakee  was  opened  on  July 
15,  1908,  and  Governor  Deneen  issued  an  order  authorizing  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  to  notify  the  superintendents  of  the  several  institu- 
tions to  send  assistant  physicians  there  for  instructions.  "The  establish- 
ment," says  the  board,  "of  such  a  laboratory  marks  a  decided  step  for- 
ward in  the  history  of  the  Illinois  State  hospitals,  although  in  itself,  it 
is  no  innovation  and  no  experiment."^ 

NEW  LAW  FOR  COMPLETE  STATE  CARE. 

The  new  law  for  the  complete  State  care  of  the  insane  went  into  effect 
July  1,  1907,  and  since  that  time  the  number  of  insane  in  the  county 
almshouses  has  been  rapidly  reduced,  as  accommodations  could  be  found 
for  them  in  the  State  hospitals.* 

REIMBURSEMENT  OF  STATE  FOR  CARE  OF  INSANE. 

The  board  suggests  that  some  system  be  devised  whereby  the  State 
should  be  re-imbursed  "for  its  outlay  when  the  private  means  of  the 
patient  or  of  his  family  permit."  Such  systems  are  found  to  prevail  in 
a  large  number  of  the  states  and  in  Massachusetts,  $700,000  was  col- 
lected from  this  source  in  two  years. ^  The  board  reviews  the  systems 
prevailing  in  the  American  states.  This  idea  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  new  charities  Act  of  1909,  bv  eodifvin?  the  complete  State  care  Act 
of  1907. 

Before  entering  upon  a  brief  account  of  the  campaign  for  a  re-organi- 
zation of  the  administrative  system,  and  in  connection  with  the  boar.^'s 

'Page  71, report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1908. 
-Paere  95. report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1908. 
^Page  96.report  of  State  Board  of  Charities.  1908. 
^ Pages  43-50,  report  of  State  Board  of  Ch.irities,1908. 
'Page  126. report  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  1908. 
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remarks  about  the  gratifying  progress  that  had  been  made,  it  is  well  to 
review  the  results  of  the  charity  campaign  inaugurated  in  July,  190G, 
and  completed  on  Dec.  31,  1909,  when  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
ceased  to  exist.  [Here  the  writer  gives  the  summary  printed  in  part  I, 
chapter  I,  pages  9  to  13,  of  this  volume. — Editor.] 

THE    QUESTION    OF    REORGANIZATION. 

At  the  first  conference  of  superintendents  on  October  18,  1906,  a 
reorganization  of  the  business  administration  of  the  State  charities 
was  among  the  new  policies  determined  upon,  but,  as  has  been  indicated 
in  the  foregoing,  it  was  decided  to  leave  this  matter  in  abeyance  until 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  institutions  had  been  well  started  on  its  way. 
[As  the  writer  here  reviews  part  I,  chapter  II,  of  this  volume,  it  is 
omitted  from  this  article.  Taking  up  the  story  after  the  enactment 
of  the  new  charities  administration,  the  writer  continues  with  the  next 
paragraph  following  this  explanatory. note. — Editor.] 

GOVERNOR    NAMES    NEW    BOARD. 

On  the  night  of  July  31,  1909,  Governor  Deneen  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  following  Board  of  Administration:  Lawrence  Y. 
Sherman  of  Springfield,  president;  Dr.  James  L.  Greene  of  Kankakee, 
alienist;  Mr.  Frank  D.  Whipp  of  Springfield;  Judge  Benjamin  E. 
Burroughs  of  Edwardsville,  and  Mr.  Thomas  O'Connor  of  Peoria. 

This  board  at  once  began  preparations  to  take  over  the  institutions  on 
January  1,  1910,  as  provided  in  the  law.  Some  days  later  in  January 
the  Governor  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  naming  the 
Charities  Commission,  which  the  new  law  had  created.  Members  of 
this  commission  are :  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  both 
of  Chicago;  Dr.  J.  T.  Mc Anally  of  Carbondale,  J.  M.  Rapp  of  Fairfield 
and  John  B.  Harris  of  Champaign.  •   ■ 

The  law  requiring  that  the  Board  of  Administration  elect  from  among 
its  members  its  fiscal  supervisor  and  secretary,  Mr.  Whipp  and  Judge 
Burroughs  were  chosen  respectively  to  fill  these  positions. 

As  the  law  required  that  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Charities 
Commission  be  appointed  through  the  civil  service,  an  examination  was 
lield.  William  C.  Graves,  who  had  been  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
old  State  Board  of  Charities,  since  its  reorganization  in  1906,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  many  applicants  entering  the  competition,  to  pass.  Ho 
was  unanimously  elected  executive  secretary. 

An  analysis  of  the  new  charities  act  and  the  functions  of  the  State 
Charities  Commission  will  be  found  in  part  one,  chapter  two,  pages 
14  to  28,  inclusive,  of  this  volume  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  in  this  histoiy. 

A    GENERAL    SUMMING    UP. 

I  liave  liere  tried  to  sketch  only  an  outline — to  erect  merely  the 
frame  work — of  a  history  of  public  charity  in  Illinois.     TTjion  it  might 
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be  clahorntod  a  structure  of  auibitious  proportions — one  worthy  the 
genius  of  a  iiuc  historian.  What  I  have  put  together  is  simply  a 
loosely  jointed  narrative  of  facts  in  chronological  order. 

There  is  absent  the  detail  and  color  of  a  wonderful  picture,  revealed 
momentarily  here  and  there  as  a  side  light  flashes  upon  the  scene  of 
controversial  antagonism  of  principles  and  men,  which  are  dimly 
limned  in  the  brief  references  to  the  great  struggles  that  mark  the 
pathway  of  progress. 

A    HISTORY    THAT    WOULD    INCLUDE    ]MUCH. 

Such  a  history  as  the  historian  might  write  upon  this  simple  narra- 
tive of  facts  would  comprehend  a  full  account  of  public  charity  devel- 
opment not  only  in  Illinois,  but  in  the  entire  United  States. 

While  Illinois  has  not  been  the  pioneer  in  all  forward  movements, 
many  of  the  great  questions  involved  in  public  charity  have  been 
answered  in  the  practical  tests  which  this  State  has  presented  to  the 
world. 

In  all  advances,  Illinois  has  occupied  a  position  in  the  front  ranks 
and  has  been  among  the  very  first  to  accept  and  adopt  the  proven  new 
things  while  in  the  field  of  experimentation,  no  state  has  excelled  her 
in  boldness,  execution  and  success.  Forty  3'ears  ago,  when  Illinois 
adopted  a  centralized  form  of  organization,  administration  and  super- 
vision, as  it  was  tlien  understood,  only  five  states  had  preceded  her  in 
this  untried  reahn  and  they  only  by  a  few  years. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    GREAT    ACHIEVEMENTS? 

Prior  to  1SG9,  public  charity  work  had  been  conducted  in  these  states 
much  as  it  had  been  in  Illinois.  The  duty  of  the  State  to  its  unfortu- 
nates had  not  been  realized  or  understood.  The  establishment  of  the 
St|ite  Board  of  Charities  in  Illinois,  as  in  other  states  which  preceded 
her  in  this  movement,  was  the  first  result  of  civic  conscience  awakened  to 
its  duty  after  long  agitation  and  many  public  exposures  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  failures  of  the  prevailing  methods.  What.  then,  has  been 
accomplished  in  these  forty  years? 

Briefly  reviewed,  we  find : 

CONSERVATION    AND    PROTECTION   OF   ITS    UNFORTUNATES. 

First — That  the  State  is  now  recognized  as  the  conservator  and  protector 
of  all  unfortunates  who  are  charges  upon  the  public  such  as  the  insane,  the 
feeble  minded,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  epileptic,  the  consumptive, 
and  the  delinquent,  neglected  and  dependent  children.  Illinois  has,  after 
many  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  its  allies,  estab- 
lished its  policy  of  complete  State  control  and  treatment  of  these  classes, 
particularly  of  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptic  and  blind.  The  day  is 
near  when  no  insane,  epileptic,  feeble-minded  woman  or  child  or  blind  person 
will  be  found  in  a  county  almshouse  and  it  is  hoped  the  effort  to  conceal 
them  in  their  homes  may  cease,  as  people  understand  better  the  nature  of 
their  afflictions  and  the  possibilities  of  the  State  to  care  for  them  and 
alleviate  their  conditions. 
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THE    CURATIVE    FUNCTION     OF    THE     HOSPITAL. 

Second — That  the  duty  of  the  State  does  not  end  with  clothing,  feeding 
and  housing  of  its  wards.  Humanity  demands  that  more  than  custodial 
comforts  be  guaranteed  them.  Growing  out  of  this  has  sprung  an  amplified 
and  perfected  conception  of  the  curative  function  of  public  institutions,  of 
charitable,  penal  and  correctional  character.  There  has  been  a  continuous 
assault  upon  the  popular  misconception  of  insanity  that  it  is  an  indellible 
disgrace  both  to  its  victim  and  to  all  his  kin.  That  insanity  is  a  disease, 
not  so  disgraceful  as  typhoid  or  many  others  that  originate  in  the  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  sanitary  precaution,  is  more  and  more  generally  understood. 
Being  a  disease  insanity  needs  critical  study. 

THE    PSYCHOPATHIC     INSTITUTE. 

Accordingly,  Illinois  has  recently  established  the  psychopathic  institute, 
in  the  group  of  hospitals  for  insane,  for  the  purpose  of  study,  research  and 
investigation  into  insanity  as  a  disease.  The  State  requires  all  its  physi- 
cians in  the  insane  hospital  service  to  attend  this  institute  and  study  under 
its  direction.  Knowledge  gained  there  is  spread  to  the  medical  profession 
outsi4e  hospital  walls.  To  the  psychopathic  institute  in  the  insane  group 
has  been  added  the  psychologist  in  the  Lincoln  State  School  (for  the  feeble- 
minded) and  the  employment  of  the  combined  forces  of  psychopathology  and 
psychology  in  the  study  of  crime  and  delinquency  is  so  strongly  advised  that 
the  General  Assembly  will  surely  authorize  it  within  a  very  short  time  as 
one  effective  means  in  the  general  campaign  against  the  growing  burdens 
upon  public  resources  of  these  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  although 
the  Legislature  struck  out  the  two  prisons  and  the  reformatory  from  the 
administrative  measure  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Charities  in  1909. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    PREVENTION. 

The  rapid  increase  of  dependency  and  delinquency  forces  upon  the  State 
the  problem  of  prevention.  The  study  of  insanity,  dependency,  delinquency 
and  crime  therefore  is  based  upon  an  economic  necessity,  as  much  so  as  upon 
a  recognition  of  the  call  of  christian  duty  to  unfortunate  humanity.  The 
problem  of  custody  has  almost  been  solved  and  the  State  now  begins  a  new 
era,  directing  its  energies  with  increasing  intelligence  and  force  to  the  re- 
turn of  its  wards  of  all  kinds  to  normal  or  more  nearly  normal  conditions 
and  to  the  prevention  of  abnormality  of  mind  and  body  in  the  coming  gen- 
erations. 

THE    COTTAGE    SYSTEM    PREVAILS. 

Third — On  the  physical  side  of  public  charity  administration  the  State  has 
adopted  the  cottage  system  as  the  more  conducive  to  the  health,  happiness 
and  comfort  of  its  wards  and  better  adapted  both  to  the  custodial  and  cur- 
ative functions  of  public  hospitals.  The  conflict  between  the  advocates  of 
the  old  congregate  and  the  new  segregate  systems  of  institutional  construc- 
tion was  long  and  bitter.     It  raged  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

Illinois  was  the  first  to  break  with  tradition.  It  did  so  with  fear  and 
trembling.  But  so  successful  was  the  Kankakee  experiment  that  it  quickly 
convinced  the  medical  profession  and  eventually  silenced  the  laymen  and 
it  is  today  the  ruling,  best  method  of  hospital  building  throughout  civilized 
lands. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    LAW    VERY    IMPORTANT. 

Fourth — The  removal  of  the  charitable  group  of  State  institutions  beyond 
the  greedy  graft  of  party  or  factional  politics  through  the  enactment  of  the 
State  civil  service  law  has  been  a  step  forward  so  important  in  the  solving 
of  other  great  problems  that  it  is  entitled  to  high  rank  among  the  big  events 
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of  these  forty  years.  How  it  has  elevated  the  attendant  service  cannot  be 
fittingly  described  in  these  few  lines.  It  has  changed  the  entire  atmosphere 
of  the  institutions.  It  has  infused  employes  with  a  nobler  and  higher  con- 
ception of  a  duty  that  is  to  be  performed  to  humanity  rather  than  to  sordid, 
selfish,  personal  interests.  This  change  in  the  morale  and  conceptions  of 
the  attendant  and  medical  forces  has  made  possible  the  tremendous  improve- 
ment in  medical  administration,  its  re-organization  on  a  new  basis  and  the 
development,  with  wonderfully  beneficial  results,  of  the  psychopathic  insti- 
tute. All  the  gloomy  forebodings  against  the  civil  service  law  and  regula- 
tions have  been  proven  to  have  been  baseless. 

THE    BOARD    OF    ADMINISTRATION. 

Fifth — The  fulfillment  of  the  idea  of  centralization  was  accomplished,  in 
the  enactment  of  the  new  State  Board  of  Administration  law,  making  that 
organization  the  fountain  of  responsibility  and  the  center  of  operation.  The 
purchase  of  all  supplies  for  all  institutions  by  one  board  should  result  in 
improvement  of  quality.  There  will  be  unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  system 
instead  of  seventeen  fragments  of  each.  The  new  organization  is  based  upon 
principles  demonstrated  to  be  practical  in  the  management  and  operation 
of  great  private  industry  and  commercial  enterprises. 

MANY    OTHER    ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Lastly — There  have  been  many  other  achievements  worthy  of  note  but  of 
minor  consideration  when  compared  with  these  I  have  mentioned  in  more 
extended  terms.  In  the  aggregate  they  i-epresent  a  long  distance  traversed 
in  the  road  of  progress.  What  has  been  learned  and  applied  in  the  struct- 
ural designing  of  buildings  to  make  them  sanitary,  safe  and  convenient 
and  of  grounds  to  make  them  beautiful  and  pleasing;  in  re-education  of 
patients  and  wards;  in  the  use  of  farm  lands  and  manual  arts,  both  for 
the  financial  benefit  of  the  State  and  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  the  patient;  the  water  treatment  for  the  disturbed  insane; 
the  abolition  of  violent  forms  of  restraint,  whether  physical,  medical  or 
chemical,  with  beneficial  effects;  these  and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  are  marks  of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Illinois  as  the  protector 
and  conservator  of  its  unfortunates. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  CHAEITABLE  INSTITUTIONS.* 

Before  discussing  the  development  of  the  new  charity  administration 
law,  I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  brief  idea  of  the  public  charity  service  of 
the  State  as  it  finds  expression  in  State  institutions,  as  that  presents 
the  heavy  aspect  of  the  executive  service.  All  side  issues,  no  matter 
how  important  they  may  be  to  you  as  clergymen,  I  must  omit  here,  be- 
cause the  field  is  too  wide  to  be  covered  as  part  of  a  single  paper. 

The  State  charitable  institutions  are: 

The  Elgin  State  Hospital. 

The  Kankakee  State  Hospital. 

The  Jacksonville  State  Hospital. 

The  Anna  State  Hospital. 

The  Watertown  State  Hospital. 

The  Peoria  State  Hospital. 

The  Chester  State  Hospital. 

The  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony. 

The  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Improvable  Epileptics. 

The  Illinois   School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Jacksonville. 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  at  Chicago. 

The  Illinois  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  at  Quincy. 

The  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home,  of  Illinois,  at  Wilmington. 

The  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  at  Normal. 

The  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  at  Chicago. 

The  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  at  Geneva. 

The  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  at  St.  Charles. 

INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  INSANE  GROUP. 

The' institutions  classified  in  the  insane  group,  the  first  nine  in  the 
foregoing  list,  present  the  greatest  and  the  most  complex  problem  that 
confronts  the  Board  of  Administration  and  the  Charities  Commission. 
Naturally  the  heavy  end  of  this  problem  is  medical.  To  help  solve  the 
medical  aspects  of  the  issue  there  has  been  established  (appropriation 
in  1907)  at  Kankakee,  in  connection  with  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  there,  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute,  which  sometimes  is 
designated  as  a  separate  charitable  institution.     It  is  primarily  a  school 


*Part  of  address  delivered  by  William  C.  Graves,  executive  secretary  of  the  Charities  Commis- 
sion, before  the  Twin  City  Ministerial  Association  at  Champaign,  Illinois,  on  February  7, 1910. 
The  subject  of  the  address  was  :"The  Modern  Conception  of  Public  Charity  A  dministration. 
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of  instruetioji  for  all  physicians  in  the  service  of  the  State  in  the  nine 
institutions  in  the  insane  group.  It  teaches  them  the  modern  nn'thods 
of  clinical  service,  going  into  mental  and  physical  examination,  treat- 
ment, including  hydrotherapy  and  industrial  re-education,  recording 
along  efficient  lines,  and  research  work  into  the  causes,  amelioration, 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity. 

The  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  presents  a  special  problem  in 
the  care  and  education  of  feeble  minded  children,  including  psychologi- 
cal service.     It  is  a  separate,  complicated  problem. 

The  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Improvable  E])ileptics  exists  only  on 
paper,  by  grace  of  a  law  passed  by  the  Forty-iirst  General  Assembly  and 
amended,  as  to  name,  by-' the  new  charities  administration  law  of  1909. 
The  old  name  was  the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics.  The  new 
name,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing,  specifies  that  the  Colony  shall  care  for 
'"improvable"  epileptics.  This  differentiation  is  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  the  old  State  Board  of  Charities,  that  the  improvable  epileptics 
should  be  classified  separately  and  the  unim]n'ovable  should  be  assembled 
in  colonies,  one  in  connection  with  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital,  and 
another  in  connection  with  the  Anna  State  Hospital,  the  unimprovable 
feeble  minded  epileptics  to  be  colonized  in  connection  with  the  Lincoln 
State  School  and  Colony  or  distributed  between  the  colonies  at  Kankakee 
and  Anna,  according  to  the  part  of  the  State  whence  they  come. 

Efforts  to  secure  appropriations  from  legislatures  to  establish  epilep- 
tic colonies  have  failed.  However,  such  failure  is  only  the  precurser  of 
success  in  due  course,  because  the  care  of  epileptics,  according  to  the 
policy  recommended — segregation  in  colonies — has  been  proved  practical 
by  satisfactory  tests  in  seven  American  states.  Provision  for  the  proper 
care  and  treatment  of  epileptics  is  one  of  the  great  legislative  problems 
of  the  near  future  in  Illinois. 

SCHOOL   FOR   THE   DEAF. 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Jacksonville,  is  the  oldest  of  the 
Illinois  State  charitable  institutions.  The  Act  creating  it  was  approved 
on  Feb.  33,  1839.  It  is  a  boarding  school  equipned  with  special  facili- 
ties for  instructing  the  deaf  in  arts  and  industries,  besides  giving  them 
a  common  school  education  through  the  medium  of  the  English  lang- 
uage. The  course  of  study  covers  twelve  years.  x\n  interesting  method 
of  instruction  is  that  known  as  the  oral,  or  lip-reading,  which  stands 
in  contrast  to  the  sign  system.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  try  to  help 
deaf  persons  become  at  least  partly  self-su^^norting. 

TWO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

There  are  two  institutions  for  the  blind. 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville,  created  in  1849,  is 
a  school  for  the  education  of  the  younger  blind.  Intellectual  and  manual 
pursuits  arc  taught  with  the  idea  of  providing  the  blind,  with  means  of 
at  least  partial  self-supjiort  on  leaving  the  institution. 
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The  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  at  Chicago,  created  in 
•1887,  is  maintained  to  teach  the  adult  blind  trades  and  provide  them 
with  work  to  help  make  them  self-supporting.  This  institution  presents 
a  critical  problem,  which  was  referred  to  Governor  Deneen  by  the  old 
Board  of  Charities  last  fall,  with  the  recommendation  that  he  appoint 
a  special  commission  to  study  it  and  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  him. 

THREE  SOLDIER  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  soldier  institutions  are :  The  Illinois  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home 
at  Quincy;  The  Soldiers'Widows'  Home  of  Illinois  at  Wilmington;  and 
The  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Normal.  They  were  estab- 
lished, respectively,  in  1885,  1895,  and  1865.  The  problem  presented 
by  these  institutions,  aside  from  the  care  of  the  populations  indicated, 
is  the  use  to  which  they  shall  be  put,  should  their  existence  for  present 
■purposes  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  lack  of  sufficient  inmates. 

The  Home  at  Quincy  may  become  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  In  1907, 
the  Legislature  autliorized  the  erection  of  buildings  here  for  soldiers 
and  their  wives. 

The  Home  at  Wilmington  cares  not  only  for  widows,  but  for  mothers, 
wives  and  daughters  of  veterans.  There  are  many  young  widows,  as 
the  result  of  young  women  marrying  old  soldiers,  who  in  due  course 
died;  and  the  widows,  mothers  and  daughters  of  Spanish- American  war 
soldiers.  From  present  indications  the  institution  will  go  on  as  at  present 
for  a  considerable  time. 

Already  the  State  has  moved  to  use  vacant  space  in  the  institution  at 
Normal.  In  1907,  the  Legislature  amended  the  Act  creating  this  insti- 
tution so  as  to  permit  the  reception  and  care,  in  the  place,  of  orphan 
children,  not  the  orphans  of  soldiers  or  sailors,  provided  all  orphans  of 
soldiers  or  sailors  applying  for  admission  have  been  cared  for  and  all 
the  capacity  not  assigned.  Preference,  in  the  amendment,  is  given  to 
children  found  in  county  almshouses.  Twentv-two  almshouse  children 
are  now.  cared  for  in  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.  It  is  a 
Ifoardiug  school,  where  the  children  are  given  a  common  school  educa- 
tion and,  in  addition,  are  taught,  the  boys  manual  training,  and  the  girls 
domestic  science.     Many  are  provided  homes  on  leaving  the  institution. 

CHARITABLE  EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY. 

The  Illinois  CharitalDle  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  is  located  in  Chicago. 
The  Legislature  began  aiding  it  in  1867,  and  in  1871  took  it  over  as  a 
State  charitable  institution.  The  infirmary  provides  gratuitous  board 
and  lodging  and  medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  indigent  residents 
of  the  State  who  are  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat. 

STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  at  Geneva,  was  created  in  1893 
to  reform  wayward  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  years,  none  to 
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remain  Ix'yuiid  the  age  of  21.  The  i^irls  are  given  a  common  school 
education^  and,  in  addition  are  taught  domestic  science,  gardening  and 
dairying.  Especial]}'  efficient  training  is  given  in  the  housekeepers'  arts. 
Girls  are  sent  to  Geneva  by  the  courts.  They  are  supervised  after  leaving 
the  institution. 

ST.  CHARLES  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

The  St.  Cliai'les  School  for  Boys  was  created  in  1901,  as  a  home  for 
delinquent  boys.  It  is  located  on  a  farm  near  St.  Charles.  It  is  not  a 
reformatory,  but  seeks  to  educate  delinquent  boys  to  form  good  habits 
and  to  fit  them  for  useful  lives  when  they  leave  the  institution.  Com- 
mon sehool  branches,  farming  and  manual  training  are  taught. 

-      MEDICAL  PROBLEM  IMPORTANT   IN   ALL. 

In  each  of  these  institutions,  not  classified  in  the  insane  group,  the 
medical  problem  is  very  important,  becoming  all  important,  of  course, 
in  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Each  institution  has  its  hos- 
pital, or  hospital  ward,  equipped  for  the  treatment  of  such  diseases  as 
are  most  prevalent  in  the  character  of  the  population  served.  Minor 
surgery  and  dental  work  are  performed,  too. 

FISCAL  MATTERS. 

In  all  the  State  charitable  institutions  the  fiscal  problem  is  generally 
similar  and  of  greatest  importance.  A  discussion  of  it  here  would  lead 
to  an  almost  interminable  mass  of  figures  and  other  details.  Suffice  it 
to  state  that  all  must  erect,  heat,  light  and  supervise  buildings;  that  all 
must  have  pure  water,  effective  sewerage,  ventilation,  and  fire  fighting- 
facilities  ;  that  the  mechanical  equipment  must  be  of  an  economical  typo 
in  operation;  that  employes  must  be  selected  according  to  merit  (law 
of  1905  amended  in  1909  to  include  all  employes  except  superintend- 
ents) ;  that  employes  must  be  efficiently  managed  ;  that  per  capita  cost 
of  maintenance  must  depend  upon  a  variety  of  local  conditions  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  judging  whether  the  institution  is  satisfactorily 
managed;  and  that  large  quantities  of  good  food  and  other  materials 
and  supplies  must  be  purchased  honestly  and  economically,  tested  and 
properly  jiropared  for  use. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  SERVICE. 

The  foregoing  shows  the  diversity  and  complexity  of  the  charitable 
service  carried  on  by  the  State  in  its  institutions.  It  is  not  possible  to 
state  the  value  of  the  property,  as  the  Board  of  Administration  has  not 
completed  the  tabulation  and  footing  of  the  figures  in  the  'inventory. 
This  board,  however,  estimates  that  the  total  value  will  approximate 
$10,000,000.^ 


'The  total  of  the  inventory  made  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  after  this  address  was 
delivered,  was  $12,305,371. 
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The  State  Board  of  Charities  tabulated  the  expense  to  the  State  of  its 
charitable  institutions  from  the  beginning  in  1839-40  to  the  end  of  the 
life  of  the  said  board,  Dec.  31,  1909;  and  the  total  was  $64,465,768.81. 

The  institutions  have  a  total  of  5,597  acres  of  land,  used  for  build- 
ing sites,  parks,  garden  and  farm. 

An  approximate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  service  can  be  gained 
from  the  facts  that  the  Legislature  appropriated  $4,870,000  for  ordi- 
nary expenses  and  $1,177,615  for  special  purposes,  or  a  total  of  $6,047,- 
615,  for  the  use  of  the  charitable  institutions  during  the  biennial  period 
ending  June  30,  1911;  that  on  June  30,  1909,  there  were  present  as  in- 
mates in  these  institutions  15,249  persons;  and  that  the  number  of  em- 
ployes, listed  as  of  "July,  1909,'^  was  3,326.  In  addition  to  the  listed 
employes  348  veterans  in  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  and  50  inmates 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  are  on  the  pay  rolls  of  those  insti- 
tutions.    Many  insane  and  feeble-minded  work,  but  not  for  pay. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  appropriations  for  each  State  charitable 
institution  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1911,  and  the  average 
per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  of  each,  for  the  one  year  ended  June 
30,  1909: 


Appropriations  Legrialature 
Biennial  Period  Ending  June  30,  1911. 

Average 

net  per 

capita  cost 

year  end- 

Institutions. 

Ordinary. 

Special. 

Total. 

ed  June 
30,1909. 

Elgin,  Insane 

$410,000 
800.000 
450,000 
440,000 
3.50,000 
480,000 

80,000 
400,000 
250,000 
105,000 

50,000 
400,000 
135,000 

45,000 
100,000 
190,000 
185,000 

$138,000 
202, 5P0 
119,500 
104.000 
39,000 
126,000 
6,400 
62,500 
35,500 
23,500 
20,000 
80, 900 
21,415 
6,000 
18,000 
74, 000 
94, 100 

$    548.000 
1,002,500 
569,500 
544,000 
389,000 
606,000 

86,400 
462,500 
285,500 
1?8,500 

70, 000 
480. 900 
156,415 

51,000 
118,000 
264,000 
279, 100 

$1.39  73 

Kankakee.  Insane 

153  55 

Jacksonville,  Insane 

143  54 

Anna,  Insane  ! 

153  81 

Watertown,  Insane    

139  11 

South  Bartonville,  Insane 

171  81 

Chester,  Insane 

179  38 

Lincoln,  Feeble  Minded 

174  87 

Jacksonville.   Deaf 

306  75 

Jacksonville,   Blind 

298  71 

Chicago,  Blind 

290  40 

Quincy,  Soldiers'  Home 

139  13 

Normal,  Orphans'  Home  

247  60 

Wilmington,  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home 

272  57 

Chicago,  Eye  &  Ear 

221  13 

Geneva.  Girls' School 

St.  Charles,  Boys'  School 

183  57 
259  25 

Total 

$4,870,000 

$1,171,315 

$6,041,315 

340 


The  following  is  a  table  sliowiiig  the  population  of  the  several  State 
e]iarital)le  institutions  as  of  June  30^  1909,  and  the  number  of  employes 
in  each,  as  shown  by  pay  rolls  for  July,  1909 : 


Institutions. 

Inmates. 

Employes. 

Elgin  Insane 

1.407 

2,487 

1,452 

1.424 

1.416 

2,123 

212 

1,187 

42.5 

195 

95 

1,481 

218 

76 

211 

468 

872 

264 

Kankakee  Insane 

435 

Jacksonville  Insane 

241 

Anna  Insane 

218 

Watertown  Insane..            

197 

South  Barton ville  Insane    . .~ 

310 

Chester  Insane 

28 

Lincoln  Feeble  IVIinded , 

205 

Jacksonville  Deaf 

50 

Jacksonville  Blind 

34 

Chicago  Blind 

29 

Quincy  SoUliers'  Home 

62 

Normal  Orphans' Home 

45 

Wilmington  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home 

21 

Chicago  Eye  and  Ear 

14 

Geneva  Girls' School.           

74 

69 

Total      .... 

15,249 

2,326 

A  comparison  of  the  large  aspects  of  the  public  charity  institutional 
service  of  the  State  in  1869,  when  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  crea- 
ted, with  the  same  service  in  1909,  when  the  Board  of  Administration 
and  the  Charities  Commission  were  created,  shows  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  size,  the  greater  complexity  developed  and  the  heavier  responsi- 
bility occasioned  by  40  years  of  growth. 

In  1869  there  were  only  five  institutions,  against  seventeen  now,  not 
including  the  epileptic  colony,  which  exists  onlv  on  paper.  -  This  is  an 
increase  of  240  per  cent.  The  biennial  appropriations  in  1869-70  for  tlie 
ilve  institutions  totaled  $637,711.  The  appropriations  for  the  biennial 
period  that  began  on  July  1,  1909,  for  the  seventeen  institutions  are 
$6,047,615,  or  an  increase  of  878.70  per  cent.  In  1869  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  institutions  was  1,001.  The  average  daily  inmate  population 
of  the  seventeen  institutions  for  the  year  ended  .Tune  30,  1909,  was  15,- 
244,  or  an  increase  of  1422.87  per  cent. 


PART  VI. 

CONFERENCE    ON    INSTITUTIONAL    FARMING, 
HELD  IN  SPRINGFIELD  ON  MARCH  8,   1909. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION  AND   SUMMARY. 

Governor  Deneen  met  superintendents  and  other  officials  of  the  State 
charitable,  penal  and  correctional  service  in  conference  on  the  subject  of 
institutional  farming  in  the  old  supreme  court  room  of  the  capitol  at 
Springfield  on  March  8,  1909.  The  conference  was  called  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  by  direction  of  the  Executive.  The  expressed  desire 
of  Governor  Deneen  was  that  the  superintendents  get  into  touch  with 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  University  of  Ulinois  regarding  scientific 
methods  of  farming  and  gardening  with  a  view : 

1.  To  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  health-giving  employment  to  in- 
stitution inmates. 

2.  To  bring  about  the  greatest  productivity  of  State  owned  lands. 

3.  To  acquire  additional  lands,  from  time  to  time,  to  produce,  if  possi- 
ble, all  the  crops,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  meat  necessary  to  maintain  the  in- 
stitutions in  so  far  as  such  articles  contribute  to  maintenance. 

4.  To  arrange  for  an  interchange  of  farm  and  garden  products  among  the 
institutions  letting  each  raise  in  the  largest  possible  quantities  of  those  arti- 
cles best  adapted  to  its  particular  soil  and  climate. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  a  special  committee  was  appointed.  At 
a  later  date  this  committee  made  specific  recommendations,  which  appear 
a  little  further  on  in  this  introduction. 

The  following  persons  were  in  attendance  at  the  conference : 

Governor  Charles  S.  Deneen. 

Professor  C.  G.  Hopkins,  Soil  Expert  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Member  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Dr.  J.  T.  McAnally,  Member  State  Board  of  Charities. 

William  C.  Graves,  Executive  Secretary   State  Board  of  Charities. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Greene,  Superintendent  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Kan- 
kakee. 

Dr.  V.  rt.  Podstata,  Superintendent  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Elgin. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Carriel,  Superintendent  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Jack- 
sonville. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Superintendent  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Water- 
town. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Hardt,  Superintendent  Asylum  for  Feebleminded  Children,  I  in- 
coln. 

C.  T.  Garrard,  Superintendent  Bye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago. 

O.  T.  Evans,  Chief  Clerk  for  Boys,  St.  Charles. 

B.  S.  Riedle,  Acting  Superintendent  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Chi- 
cago. 
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Mrs.  Flo  Jamison  Miller,  Matron  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home,  Wilmington. 

Gen.  James  B.  Smith,  Warden  Southern  Penitentiary,  Chester. 

M.    M.   Mallary,    Superintendent    State    Reformatory,    Pontiac. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Anderson,  Superintendent  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  Menard. 

Major  R.  N.  McCauley,  Superintendent  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Normal. 

Mrs.  Ophelia  L.  Amigh,  Superintendent  State  Training  School  for  Girls, 
Geneva. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hagler,  Member  Commission  to  Inquire  into  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind,  Springfield. 

B.  R.  Hieronymous,  Trustee  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Quincy. 

Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  Trustee  Asylum  Feebleminded  Children,  Lincoln. 

William  B.  Mouiton,  President  Civil  Service  Commission,  Chicago. 

Joseph  C.  Mason,  Secretary  Civil  Service  Commission,  Springfield. 

Dr.  George  A.  Zeller,  Superintendent  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
South  Bartonville. 

George  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville. 

Colonel   Henry  Davis,  Trustee,   School  for  Boys,   St.   Charles. 

The  chief  address  was  made  by  Professor  C.  G.  Hopkins,  soil  expert 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  following  it  there  was  a  discussion  par- 
ticipated in  by  Governor  Deneen  and  the  various  superintendents. 

In  the  evening  the  superintendents  in  the  insane  group  of  institutions 
met  with  Governor  Deneen  and  appointed  a  special  committee  consisting 
of  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Dr.  H.  B.  Carriel,  Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata  and  Dr.  J. 
L.  Greene  to  consider  the  question  of  scientific  farming  at  the  State 
charitable  institutions  and  report  at  a  later  date  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations.   In  due  course  the  committee  made  the  following  report: 

His  Excellency,  Charles  8.  Deneen,  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  Members  of  the 

Conference  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Hospital  Superintendents  : 

Gentlemen — Your  committee  beg  to  report  that  it  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  institution  farms,  and  of  the  employment  of  pa- 
tients, and  recommends  as  follows: 

First  — A  large  farm  in  connection  with  a  Hospital  for  Insane,  is  a  neces- 
sity from  the  standpoint  of  employment  of  patients,  the  outdoor  employment 
being  the  most  beneficial,  serving  to  improve  the  health,  both  physical  and 
mental,  of  patients,  as  well  as  being  of  very  great  economical  value  to  the 
institution. 

Second. — The  soils  should  be  examined  by  experts  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  cultivation,  fertilization  and  type  of  crops  to  be  raised  from  each 
soil.  All  tillable  land  now  owned  by  the  various  State  institutions  to  be 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  fertility.  All  swamp  lands,  where  possible, 
be  drained  and  redeemed  for  farm  and  garden  purposes.  All  woody,  stony 
and  unproductive  land  to  be  cleared  and  cultivated.  That  necessary  appro- 
priations be  asked  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Third. — Where  land  adjoining  institution  farms  can  be  purchased,  such 
purchase  be  made  from  the  time  to  time  until  the  farms  in  immediate  vicinity 
amount  to  approximately  one-half  acre  for  each  inmate  and  employe;  that 
such  land  be  given  to  the  production  of  vegetables,  small  fruit  and  the 
raising  of  poultry  and  hogs.  That  all  livestock  be  thoroughbred  and  regis- 
tered; that  farmers  in  the  State  may  have  a  reliable  source  for  replenishing 
their  stock  with  thoroughbred  animals. 

Fourth. — That  when  possible  lands,  more  or  less  remote  from  the  hospital 
proper,  be  acquired  to  the  amount  of  one-half  acre  for  each  patient  and  em- 
ploye, upon  which  should  be  erected  buildings  to  be  occupied  by  patients  who 
require  only  custodial  care.  That  these  colonies  be  given  to  the  production 
of  coarse  farm  crops  and  stock  raising. 

Fifth. — That  representatives  from  the  State  University,  the  Institution  Su- 
perintendents and  Hospital  farmers  hold  meetings  at  regular  intervals  at 
the  several  hospitals  in  rotation,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  pending 
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problems  of  farming,  the  inter-change  of  farm  products,  and  employment  of 
patients,  and  that  county  officials  and  other  persons  interested  be  extended 
an  invitation  to  attend  these  meetings. 

Sixth. — That  an  Industry  building  for  each  sex  be  established,  wherein  em- 
ployment can  be  provided  for  the  largest  number  of  patients  consistent  with 
their  good,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

Seventh. — We  regard  employment  of  a  large  class  of  patients  as  very  es- 
sential to  their  treatment  and  care,  and  recommend  that  State  farms  and 
Industrial  departments  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  largest  num- 
ber of  patients  possible  be  given  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

[Signed]     W.  E.  Tatlok, 
H.  B.  Carriel, 

V.   H.  PODSTATA, 

J.  L.  Greene. 

This  report  was  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  on  April  15, 
was  approved  and  ordered  spread  on  the  minutes  of  that  meeting. 

Following  are  statements  of  the  farming  and  gardening  situation  at 
the  Illinois  State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  a  sum- 
mary of  conditions  in  other  American  states,  and  a  stenographic  report 
of  the  chief  address  by  Professor  C.  G.  Hopkins  and  the  discussion  at 
the  conference  of  March  8 : 

Scientific  Farming  and  Gardening  on  State  Institution  Lands. 

The  State  owns  at  its  twenty  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions 6,231  acres  of  land.  In  1908  the  State  leased  1,250  acres,  making  a 
total  of  7,481  acres.  Of  this  aggregate  approximately  3,137  were  devoted 
to  farming  purposes  including  pasture  and  845  acres  to  garden  and  the  rest 
to  buildings,  walks,  drives,  parks  and  timber.  The  producing  3,982  acres 
formed  therefore  about  52  per  cent  of  total  owned  and  leased  lands. 

This  land  is  located  in  twenty  different  sections  of  Illinois,  which  means 
that  there  are  twenty  different  classes  of  soils. 

Kankakee,  Pontiac  and  Normal  are  situated  in  a  rich  farming  country 
where  corn  and  other  grains  thrive.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  do  well  and 
many  varieties  of  fruit  may  be  raised  at  a  profit.  There  is  pasture  land 
upon  which  dairy  cows  obtain  the  food  that  is  transformed  into  milk  and 
butter.  Poultry  also  prospers  there.  If  all  the  institutions  of  this  State 
were  located  upon  such  soil  the  economic  problem  of  institutional  agricul- 
ture would  be  simple.  The  only  questions  then  would  be  those  of  fertility 
maintenance,  through  the  various  means  such  as  rotation  of  crops,  applica- 
tion of  artificial  fertilizers  and  the  growth  of  those  plants  which  impart 
the  necessary  elements  to  stimulate  the  productiveness  of  the  land;  and 
finally  good  business  judgment  in  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  and 
general  farm  management.  But  all  institutions  are  not  thus  favored  in  their 
farm  lands.  None  of  them  has  enough  land  on  which  to  raise  all  its  tables 
demand. 

This  is  the  first  complication. 

Farming  has  just  commenced  to  be  fully  recognized  as  an  economic  force 
in  the  management  of  our  institutions  and  very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
to  stir  the  institutions  up  to  the  possibilities  of  the  soil  they  own. 

This  is  the  second  proposition. 

It  appears  that  those  who  located  these  institutions  put  many  of  them 
where  diversified  farming  and  its  allied  industries  could  not  be  carried  on 
profitably.  Reduction  of  per  capita  cost  through  the  products  of  the  soil 
apparently  did  not  impress  those  responsible  for  locations  in  those  days,  as 
it  is  growing  to  do  at  the  present  time.  They  apparently  did  not  appreciate 
as  we  do  with  greater  experience  the  curative  or  correctional  benefits  to  be 
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derived  by  inmates  in  farming.  Hence  as  little  land  as  could  be  gotten  along 
with  was  bought  instead  of  as  much  as  the  State  could  afford  to  buy.  The 
land  the  State  owns  is  worth  today  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
more  than  was  paid  for  it. 

So  we  have  the  third  problem,  that  of  making  the  most  out  of  what  the 
State  has. 

NEED  OF  ADDITIONAL  LAND. 

All  twenty  institutions  included  in  this  conference  have  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Charities  that  they  have  not  the  land  to  produce  enough  grain  for 
the  cattle  and  hogs  and  dairy  cows  or  the  vegetables  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  table. 

These  reports  reveal  the  fact  that  the  labor  to  do  the  work  is  plentiful 
for  all  purposes  and  that  only  the  lack  of  land  and  equipment  prevents 
the  production  of  an  adequate  supply. 

It  is  now  an  accepted  principle  at  hospitals  for  the  insane  that  there 
should  be  at  least  one  acre  to  each  inmate.  It  is  estimated  that  with  such  a 
farm  each  insane  hospital  would  afford  outdoor  employment  to  all  inmates 
who  are  able  to  work  in  the  open  air,  would  raise  all  the  corn,  oats  and  hay 
needed  for  the  sustenance  of  the  live  stock  including  the  dairy  and  pro- 
vide suflicient  garden  and  orchard  capacity  for  every  need. 

The  State  should  not  be  asked,  however,  to  buy  more  land  at  any  institu- 
tion until  a  careful  survey  of  the  soil  it  now  owns  has  been  made  by  com- 
petent authority  from  the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Such  a  survey 
would  disclose  the  qualities  of  the  soil  the  State  owns,  what  is  needed  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  highest  efficiency  and  what  it  is  best  adapted  to  produce. 
As  little  as  possible  of  sterile  soil  should  be  bought.  Where  fertile  soil 
may  be  obtained  at  the  market  price  it  should  be  bought  liberally  as  funds 
are  available.     Properly  cared  for  it  will  never  be  worth   less. 

An  ideal  condition  might  be  brought  about  therefore  by  making  pur- 
chases of  such  quantities  at  each  institution  as  would  furnish  farm  capacity 
for  the  aggregate  needs  of  all  institutions  for  each  product.  As  an  examplfe, 
the  total  corn  yielding  acreage  at  those  institutions  which  can  produce  the 
greatest  crops  of  corn  at  the  least  expense  should  be  equal  to  the  total  corn 
demands  of  all  the  institutions.     And  so  on  with  all  the  major  crops. 

INTERCHANGE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Knowing  the  demands  then  of  each  institution  for  each  product  of  the 
farm  or  garden  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  or  some  other  authority,  could 
apportion  among  the  institutions  according  to  their  acreage,  the  crops  or 
classes  of  vegetables  for  which  their  Individual  soils  were  adapted.  Ex- 
change could  be  made  at   harvest  time  among  the  institutions. 

This  would  not  be  a  simple  thing  to  do.  It  probably  could  not  be  worked 
out  on  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  scale.  Freight  charges  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Many  vegetables  and  fruits  do  not  keep 
long  and  could  not  be  shipped  fresh.  Products  of  the  dairy  except  butter 
could  not  be  exchanged  with  advantage  among  remotely  separated  insti- 
tutions. 

But  there  is  much  that  could  be  done.  For  instance;  Anna  hospital  is 
located  in  the  southern  end  of  the  State  in  a  fruit  growing  country.  It  has 
little  pasture  land.  Corn  does  not  thrive  there,  but  the  soil  does  grow 
fruit.  Anna  hospital  might  well  devote  its  energies  to  fruit  which  it  could 
exchange  for  corn  and  grain  necessary  for  the  dairy.  This  fruit  so  far  as 
possible  might  be  shipped  in  season  in  fresh  form.  The  surplus  might  be 
dried  or  a'canning  factory  might  be  located  there  for  the  preservation  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  use  out  of  season. 

In  order  to  do  this  a  large  addition  to  its  lands  would  have  to  be  made. 
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To  furnish  corn  and  other  grains  to  Anna,  some  of  the  farms  further 
north  would  have  to  be  increased.  The  question  of  farm  enlargement  is 
therefore  general  throughout  the  State  and  should  be  considered  as  a  whole 
and  not  by  piece  meal  or  parcels. 

On  this  phase  of  this  one  question,  it  is  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  that,  the  exact  cost  of  raising  each  product  at  each  institu- 
tion be  known  and  for  differences  that  may  be  found  some  explanation 
given.  According  to  the  figures  quoted  in  the  opening  paragraph,  there  were 
in  1908,  3,982  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  for  farm  or  garden  products. 
The  institutions  have  made  returns  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  the 
amounts  and  values  of  these  products. 

The  figures  are  not  absolutely  reliable  for  the  purpose  here  suggested  be- 
cause they  are  not  complete  or  systematic.  Some  do  not  include  the  cost 
of  the  horses  kept  at  the  institution.  Others  do  not  figure  in  the  value  of 
feed  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs,  but  give  only  the  profit  on  the  sales  of  the 
stock.  The  prices  at  which  milk  and  butter  are  quoted  vary  greatly  but, 
adding  the  figures  that  have  been  returned  and  making  some  estimates  in 
other  instances,  it  is'  found  that  the  grand  total  of  farm,  garden,  dairy, 
poultry  and  live  stock  products  was  $306,163  for  19U8.  If  this  is  near  the 
fact  the  average  value  of  each  acre's  product  was  nearly  $80,  a  most  notable 
showing.  Very  interesting  and  almost  unbelievable  figures  are  found  in  the 
invoices:  For  instance,  two  acres  at  one  institution  are  reported  as  yielding 
over  $2,600  worth  of  radishes,  one-half  acre  $700  worth  of  lettuce,  two  and 
one-fourth  acres  $1,000  worth  of  winter  onions,  while  one  and  one-half  acres 
brought  forth  $2,000  worth  of  summer  onions,  and  so  on  clear  through  the 
list  of  garden  truck. 

No  definite  results  can  be  obtained  in  any  industry  or  business  until  the 
exact  cost  of  everything  entering  into  its  product  is  known.  This  is  just 
as  true  on  these  institutional  farms  as  in  any  manufacturing  establishment. 
If  our  acres  will  produce  an  average  of  $80  with  an  average  farm  expense, 
Illinois  has  a  good  thing  in  its  institutional  farms. 

The  second  proposition  with  which  we  must  contend  is  the  lack  of  light 
on  the  economic  importance  of  scientific  farming  and  the  indifference  to  it 
at  many  of  our  institutions. 

GOVERNOR  DENEEN   FOR   SCIENTIFIC   METHODS. 

Some  time  ago  Governor  Deneen  made  a  recommendation  in  an  address, 
that  the  superintendents  get  into  communication  with  the  State  college  of 
agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  their  own  land,  its 
needs  and  capacities.  Within  the  last  ten  days  all  have  replied  to  the 
question  whether  they  have  acted  on  the  suggestion.  Subtracting  the  two 
Chicago  institutions,  which  have  no  farms,  eighteen  are  left. 

Of  these  nine,  or  one-half,  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  act.  One  insti- 
tution reports  that  all  the  land  it  uses  is  leased  and  changes  are  made  so 
frequently  that  it  has  never  been  practical  to  undertake  any  soil  regenei'a- 
tion  or  fertilization.  One  reports  that  the  soil  at  his  institution  is  rich  and 
it  does  not  need  attention.  The  fact  that  soil  wears  out  may  not  have  oc- 
curred to  this  superintendent. 

All  others  write  most  encouragingly  and  enthusiastically  of  the  benefit 
that  the  college  has  been  to  them  and  make  a  showing  for  their  lands  and 
dairies  that  are  more  eloquent  than  words.  One  institution  sends  in  photo- 
graphs of  a  seed  corn  test  which  had  been  carried  through  with  fine  results. 
Accompanying  them  is  a  complete  description  of  every  step  in  the  test,  what 
it  was  taken  for  and  what  has  been  gained  by  the  experiment. 

Another  institution  whose  farm  is  what  Bill  Nye  used  to  characterize  as 
perpendicular  returns  a  sheet  of  replies  that  the  rich  acres  of  this  State 
might  envy.  Upon  a  few  hill  side  acres  with  their  underlying  rock  strata 
cropping  out  at  frequent  intervals  this  institution  through  the  assistance 
of  the  knowledge  gained  from   the  college  of  agriculture  and   from    other 
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scientific  sources  raised  grain,  milk,  butter,  eggs  and  realized  a  profit  on  hogs 
and  cattle  aggregating  in  value,  $12,900.00.  This  includes  only  the  profit  on 
the  hogs  and  cattle.  All  of  this  stock  was  fed  on  the  place.  In  addition, 
horses  worth  $6,000.00  have  been  sustained. 

This  represents  only  the  farm  yield  of  this  institution  which  also  pro- 
duced large  values   in  manufactured  articles. 

Another  hospital  announces  that  it  has  engaged  a  graduate  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  to  take  charge  of  its  farm  and  anticipates  great  results. 
Another  says  that  as  far  back  as  1906  a  complete  survey  of  the  soil  was 
made  and  since  then  there  has  been  constant  communication  with  the  col- 
lege. Another  says  "Yes,  we  get  and  read  all  the  bulletins  of  the  college 
and  put  what  we  learn  into  practice." 

GOOD    START   MADE    IN    ILLINOIS. 

The  start  that  the  Illinois  institutions  have  made  on  this  subject  is  en- 
couraging but  it  is  noted  with  disappointment  that  half  of  them  reply,  "that 
nothing  has  been  done."  If  scientific  farming  were  a  new  thing  of  un- 
demonstrated  value,  we  might  afford  to  sit  by  and  wait,  but  it  is  not.  The 
agricultural  world  recognizes  it  at  its  full  worth,  but  realizes  that  we  are 
only  scratching  the  surface  of  the  knowledge  that  remains  hidden. 

State  and  nation  are  appropriating  large  sums  of  money  for  investigation 
and  dissemination  of  the  facts  gained  to  every  farmer  and  land  owner  in 
the  country.  Inquiry  is  not  directed  alone  to  corn  and  oats  but  extends 
to  the  breeding  and  development  of  all  classes  of  stock,  to  the  dairy,  to  the 
poultry  sheds  and  to  the  farm  itself.  Nowhere  have  more  startling  good  re- 
sults been  obtained  than  from  the  experiments  made  'by  science  on  the 
farm.  Illinois,  the  agricultural  State  of  the  union,  can  do  no  greater  work 
than  ofiicially  to  'acknowledge  the  worth  and  value  of  its  college  of  agri- 
culture by  turning  the  farms  about  its  big  institutions  into  experiment 
stations  for  practical  results  on  a  large  scale,  our  State  farms  should  be 
models  for  the  private  farmers. 

One  superintendent  recommends  that  our  State  farms  be  given  to  experi- 
mentation under  the  direction  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  He  points  out 
the  diverse  character  of  the  soils  upon  which  the  college  could  conduct  tests 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  farms  but  for  all  the  land  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  vicinity. 

The  third  proposition  is  closely  allied  with  the  one  we  have  just  discussed. 
Many  of  our  institutions  are  ill-located  so  far  as  good  fertile  land  is  concerned. 
Chester  prison  and  the  Asylum  for  Criminal  Insane  are  perched  on  rock  hills. 
Anna  is  located  in  a  strictly  fruit  country;  Elgin  in  a  dairy  country,  Kanka- 
kee and  Pontiac  reformatory  and  Soldiers'  Orphons'  Home  in  the  corn  beltf 
Watertown,  Dr.  Taylor  I'eports,  is  surrounded  by  swampy  alkali  land  which 
has  required  years  to  make  tillable.  Bartonville  works  at  a  disadvantage 
in  growing  crops  of  any  kind.  So  the  problem  is  to  get  the  best  results  pos- 
sible from  what  we  have.  In  the  hospitals  for  insane  the  inmates  who  can 
work  are  best  employed  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  diversified  employment  for  them.  If  -these 
institutions  should  raise  a  surplus,  it  might  be  sold  on  the  open  market 
without  protest  from  any  one  or  it  might  be  sent  to  institutions  where  a  de- 
ficiency exists. 

BENEFITS  OF  FARM  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  the  inmates  are  of  sound  mind. 
Diversified  employment  is  demanded.  Many  of  these  inmates  are  to  return 
to  the  world  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  State  to  return  them  as  bread  win- 
ners. It  can  not  be  expected  that  all  mentally  normal  men  will  find  farm 
work  pleasant  or  profitable.  Most  of  these  men  come  from  the  city  and 
will  go  back  to  the  citJ^  They  must  be  trained  in  such  employments,  trades 
and   professions  as  will  afford  them   remuneration  in  the   city.     It  follows 
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therefore  that  manufactured  products  come  from  these  institutions  and,  if 
sold  on  the  open  market,  complete  with  free  labor  creating  objections  and 
complications  of  serious  nature.  The  hospitals  as  a  general  proposition, 
should  produce  the  farm  and  garden  crops  and  take  the  manufactures  of 
the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  in  exchange. 

The  value  of  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  latter  institutions,  however,  is 
not  discounted.  One  superintendent  whose  institution  is  filled  with  boys 
from  the  cities  wisely  observes  "Agriculture  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for 
delinquency.  Association  with  delicate  growing  plants  and  with  live  stock 
which  he  has  been  taught  to  care  for  cannot  help  but  improve  the  boy's 
nature  and   disposition." 

POSSIBILITIES  OF   INTERCHANGE  OF  PRODUCTS. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  State  owned  soil  and  what  it  will  pro- 
duce in  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  best  quality  should  be  obtained  at  once. 
If  any  of  the  soil  is  worn  out  it  should  be  revived  by  the  proper  remedies. 
By  diversification  and  proper  apportionment  of  crops  these  farms  should  be 
able  to  furnish  employment  to  all  inmates  and  produce  enough  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  interchange  to  cut  down. the  per  capita  cost  of 
maintenance  to  a  lower  figure. 

The  Elgin  hospital  for  insane  therefore  reports  that  it  has  gravel  and 
sand  in  unlimited  quantities  with  which  the  best  of  cement  blocks  and  brick 
may  be  made.  It  is  suggested  that  the  concrete  blocks  for  the  various  im- 
provements and  building  additions  at  the  State  institutions  be  made  at 
Elgin  from  this  material  at  a  great  saving  to  the  State. 

The  Industrial  School  for  the  Blind  at  Chicago  wants  broom  corn.  Wa- 
tertown  has  made  some  experiments  with  broom  corn.  It. seems  to  thrive 
there.  Watertown  might  raise  enough  broom  corn  to  supply  a  part  at  least 
of  the  demands  of  the  Chicago  school. 

All  the  institutions  cry  for  potatoes.  Is  it  not  possible  that  at  some  one 
of  them,  potatoes  may  be  grown  with  profit? 

NEED  OF  HIGH  CLASS  SUPERVISION. 

The  selection  of  a  college  graduate  to  superintend,  the  institution  farm 
seems  to  be  a  good  idea.  Scientific  farming  has  become  a  business,  a  dol- 
lars and  cents  business.  To  make  it  pay  at  a  State  institution  requires  ex- 
ceptional skill.  All  the  soil  will  bear  must  be  coaxed  from  it.  The  inmate 
who  is  employed  at  work  on  an  institutional  farm  is  not  responsible  in  all 
respects.  By  reason  of  this  character  of  labor  there  must  be  paid  overseeing 
workmen.  The  close  attention  to  details,  costs  and  economies  that  a  private 
farmer  would  give  to  his  land  and  farming  operations  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  secure  on  public  farms.  Furthermore  the  State  does  not  pay  wages 
for  the  bulk  of  its  farm  labor.  The  professional  men  at  the  head  of  these 
institutions  should  not  be  required  to  give  more  than  supervision  in  a  large 
way  over  farm  management.  Farming  is  a  producing  and  commercial  busi- 
ness. The  need  for  the  best  talent  to  supervise  these  farms,  it  must  be  ap- 
parent, is  as  great  as  the  need  for  high  class  talent  as  foremen  or  superin- 
tendents of  the  departments  of  a  great  business.  With  such  a  man  at  the 
head  of  a  farm,  giving  to  it  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  gained  in  a  great 
f^ollege  of  agriculture  like  Illinois  supports,  and  a  coordination  and  coopera- 
'■'on  among  the  institutions  to  secure  the  best  and  biggest  results  from  the 
..cres  they  own,  the  per  capita  cost  of  our  charitable,  correctional  and  penal 
Institutions  should  be  reduced. 

CURATIVE  AND  CORRECTIVE  VALUE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Little  has  been  said  here  of  the  corrective  or  curative  benefits  of  farm 
work  upon  the  inmates.  When  the  benefits,  derived  from  sufficient  land  to 
keep  all  able  bodied  inmates  employed  are  considered,  the  economics  of  the 
problem  pale  into  insignificance. 
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l!i:i't)KT!S    VliOU    AMERICAN    STATES. 

Answer  to  inquiries  sent  out  from  Springfield  to  all  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  are  alike  that  farming  has  been  beneficial  to  state  wards  of 
every  class.  Every  state  making  reply  reports  that  more  extensive  oper- 
ations are  being  undertaken  in  agriculture  for  the  curative  and  corrective 
benefits  alone.     The  answers  in  condensed  form  follow : 

W.  A.  Gates,  Secretary  of  the  California  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
replies:  We  have  in  connection  with  all  of  our  state  institutions  except  the 
prisons  and  institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  pretty  good  farms.  We  em- 
ploy expert  farmers  and  gardeners,  and  the  work  is  done  mostly  by  patients. 
The  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  I  believe  in  it  both  as  a  curative 
measure  and  as  an  economic  measure.  We  have  a  law  providing  for  the  ex- 
change of  products  between  institutions,  but  it  has  not  accomplished  much 
for  the  reason  that  the  large  freight  rates  make  it  more  satisfactory  to  sell 
the  surplus  of  one  institution  and  allow  the  other  to  buy  its  necessaries  in 
the  local  market." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
of  Colorado,  Anna  G.  Williams,  writes:  "The  institutions  of  Colorado  all 
have  farming  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  conducted  on  a 
scientific  basis.  We  are  much  in  favor  of  its  effect  upon  the  insane  and 
feebleminded." 

G.  H.  Yancey,  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Commission  of  Georgia  states  that 
no  institution  in  the  state  is  engaged  in  scientific  farming. 

A.  W.  Butler,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Indiana  replies: 
"Farming  and  gardening  is  the  most  popular  and  generally  distributed  form 
of  employment.  There  is  an  economic  side  to  it  and  in  certain  of  the  insti- 
tutions the  double  economic  feature  of  furnishing  employment  and  yield- 
ing returns  to  the  institution.  At  present  there  is  no  exchange  of  farm  and 
garden  products.  It  is  probable  that  the  large,  fertile  farm  the  village  for 
Epileptics  has,  will  be  able  to  supply  other  institutions." 

F.  S.  Treat,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions  of 
Iowa  replies:  "That  they  not  only  encourage  scientific  farming  but  insist 
upon  it.  Each  institution  raises  practically  all  the  vegetables  it  consumes 
with  the  exception  of  potatoes.  The  cultivation  of  vegetables  gives  better 
and  more  pleasant  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  inmates.  The  farm- 
ing operations  and  gardening  are  carried  on  with  the  same  care  and  thor- 
oughness so  that  the  state  farms  are  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
their  products  are  a  very  material  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  institution." 

George  B.  Caywood,  Secretary  of  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Control  for 
Charitable  Institutions,  in  his  letter  writes:  "Farming  and  gardening  is  car- 
ried on  at  all  the  institutions  as  a  curative,  corrective  and  as  an  economic 
measure.  The  work  is  done  principally  by  the  inmates,  and  they  raise  nearly 
sufficient  vegetables  to  supply  their  needs.  We  are  endeavoring  to  improve 
our  farming  in  every  possible  way." 

Hon.  Bert  M.  Fernald,  Governor  of  Maine  writes:  "That  much  farming  and 
gardening  is  carried  on  at  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  State  School 
for  Boys,  and  each  institution  has  undertaken  to  supply  its  own  needs." 

J.  Warren  Bailey,  Secretary  of  Prison  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts 
states  that  the  products  of  the  different  penal  institutions  are  largely  used 
in  their  own  maintenance. 

Owen  Copp,  Executive  Officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity  of  Massachu- 
setts writes:  "It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  superintendents  that  work 
upon  a  farm  is  a  most  effective  curative  measure,  and  that  if  all  pecuniary 
return  be  eliminated  it  would  still  be  desirable  to  carry  on  our  farms  for 
the  benefit  of  our  patients.  -Increasing  effort  is  made  to  procure  a  broad 
acreage  of  good  land  for  our  new  institutions  and  in  thij  extension  of  exist- 
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iiig  ones.  The  products  of  some  of  our  institutions  are  contributing  very  ma- 
terially to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  food  supplies.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
excess  on  one  farm  should  not  be  sold  to  some  other  institution." 

John  D.  Wells,  Clerk  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity  of  Massachusetts,  says: 
"The  products  of  our  farming  and  gardening,  supply  institution  needs  to  a 
considerable  extent." 

John  P.  Sanderson,  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities  writes:  "That  nearly  all  the  institutions  have  their  own  farm 
acreage  and  utilize,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  patients  in  farm  and  garden- 
ing culture,  both  for  their  own  good  and  as  an  economic  measure." 

The  State  Board  of  Control  of  Minnesota  through  S.  W.  Leavett,  Chairman, 
writes:  "We  encourage  intelligent  farming  and  gardening  along  modern 
lines,  employing  well-informed  and  experienced  men  as  directors  in  the 
work.  With  the  exception  of  the  prison,  nearly  all  vegetables  and  some  of  the 
small  fruits  consumed  at  our  institutions  are  raised  on  the  institution  farm." 

Mr.  Will  Aiken,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Montana  reports  that 
scientific  farming  is  not  carried  on  at  any  of  the  institutions  of  the  State. 

Mr.  James  D.  Finch,  Secretary  to  the  Acting  Governor  of  Nevada  writes: 
"The  only  public  institution  in  Nevada  which  has  a  garden  attached  is  the 
Insane  Asylum  at  Reno;  however,  the  recent  Legislature  made  an  appro- 
priation for  a  new  State  Prison  on  a  site  where  sufflcient  land  can  be  culti- 
vated to  supply  the  prison  with  vegetables,  etc." 

Caroline  E.  Evans,  Clerk  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  of 
Neio  Hampshire,  replies  as  follows:  "Our  institutions  have  large  farms  and 
I'aise  large  crops,  supplying  a  great  percentage  of  their  maintenance,  the  in- 
mates doing  most  of  the  Work.  As  a  curative  measure,  the  superintendents 
regard  the  work  on  the  land  as  productive  of  most  beneficial  results  to  the 
patients." 

Robert  W.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  says: 
"At  all  the  state  institutions  farming  and  gardening  are  employments  in- 
tended for  the  curative  or  ameliorative  effect  upon  the  patient,  and  to  les- 
sen the  cost  of  maintenance.  Whenever  possible,  the  inmates  are  employed 
upon  farms  and  gardens,  not  merely  to  reduce  institution  expenses,  but  as  a 
means  of  conducting  to  their  physical  and  moral  betterment.  There  is  con- 
siderable interchange  of  surplus  articles  among  the  institutions  through  the 
Fiscal   Supervisor's  Bureau." 

Dr.  Albert  Warren  Ferris,  President  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  writes:  "Farming  or  gardening  more  or  less  scientific  in  char- 
acter, is  carried  on  at  each  of  our  hospitals  for  the  insane.  We  regard  regu- 
lar daily  work  of  this  kind  progressive  in  character  from  the  simplest  sort  to 
that  which  requires  attention  and  concentration,  so  arranged  as  to  occupy 
most  of  the  day  in  activity  that  is  kept  within  the  bounds  of  actual  fatigue, 
as  distinctive  curative  and  re-educational.  As  an  economic  measure  farm- 
ing and  gardening  is  desirable,  for  better  products  can  be  raised,  with  a  few 
paid  employes  assisting,  than  we  could  buy.  We  have  no  surplus,  but  by 
farming  more  scientifically,  according  to  my  personal  belief,  we  could  arrange 
an  economic  interchange  of  food  products." 

Miss  Daisy  Denson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  North 
Carolina  says:  "We  have  found  that  outdoor  life  and  occupation  are  the 
making,  the  re-making  of  our  patients  at  the  hospitals  for  the  insane.  We 
also  have  found  farming  remunerative  for  our  convicts,  and  I  think  the 
principle  of  outdoor  work  and  getting  close  to  nature  is  good  for  all  classes." 

H.  H.  Shirer,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities  writes:  "That 
merely  as  an  economic  proposition  it  pays  many  fold  on  the  investment  to 
have  a  good  acreage  of  productive  land  in  connection  with  any  institution 
which  can  use  its  inmates  for  this  work.  At  our  State  Reformatory  at 
Mansfield  we  have  over  300  acres  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  done  en- 
tirely by  convict  labor.  We  have  an  interchange  of  products  law  which  was 
passed  about  fifteen  years  ago,  which  has  never  been  put  into  active  opera- 
tion beacuse  of  the  cumbersome  machinery  proposed  in  the  act." 
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Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Lunacy 
replies  as  follows:  "The  authorities  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  demonstrated 
value  of  scientific  farming  and  gardening  as  a  curative  and  sanatory  meas- 
ure for  the  inmates.  Regarding  the  economic  aspect  of  the  subject,  this  form 
of  employment  is  profitable.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  our  public  institutions,  and  very  satisfactory  results 
have  been  reported." 

James  R.  Read,  Secretary,  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections  of 
Rhode  Island  says:  "Over  700  acres  are  under  cultivation  at  the  State  Insti- 
tutions and  they  raise  enough  produce  to  supply  their  tables.  There  are  in  all 
our  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  Almshouse,  men  and  boys 
who  are  adapted  to  farming  and  such  work  is  of  benefit  to  them  both  men- 
tally and  physically." 

W.  H.  King,  Secretary  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  replies:  "We  encourage  scientific  farming  and  although  many  of 
our  institutions  are  new  and  are  not  on  the  basis  we  hope  to  have  them  in 
a  few  years,  they  produce  enough  garden  and  farm  produce  to  supply  theii« 
wants.     There  is  but  a  limited  exchange  of  commodities." 

Hon.  Claude  M.  Swanson,  Governor  of  Virginia  states  that  all  their  state 
institutions  have  farms  connected  with  them  and  that  we  would  receive  a 
reply  in  detail  at  a  later  date. 

C.  C.  Aspinwall,  Secretary  of  the  Washington  State  Board  of  Control  re- 
plies as  follows:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  outdoor  work  as 
a  curative,  or  in  cases  of  chronic  insanity,  a  vastly  beneficial  agency.  As  to 
incorrigible  boys  and  girls,  it  seems  to  us  that  to  get  them  interested  in 
scientific  farming  is  the  surest  method  for  their  reclamation.  These  institu- 
tional farms  we  believe  should  be  as  near  as  possible  model,  thereby  being 
educational  not  only  to  the  inmates  but  to  the  state  at  large.  The  economic 
feature  of  this  question  we  think  should  always  be  subservient  to  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  the  inmate." 

Ira  B.  Fee,  Clerk  of  the  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform 
says  that  farming  and  gardening  is  not  practical  in  his  state  and  very  little 
has  been  done  in  this  line. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONFEEENCE  ON  FARMING. 

Governor  Deneen  called  the  conference  to  order  and,  after  a  few  re- 
marks, introduced  Professor  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  the  Department  of  Agron- 
omy of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Professor  Hopkins  spoke  as  follows : 

In  the  main  the  Illinois  soil  is  normal.  I  will  speak  first  of  two  import- 
ant constituents  in  this  soil  that  control  its  productiveness.  These  are 
phosphorus  and  humus,  or  vegetable  matter.  Phosphorus  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential elements  of  plant  food.  All  crops  require  ten  different  elements  of 
plant  food.  In  all  there  are  some  eighty  primary  elements.  About  twenty 
elements  are  common,  but  only  ten  elements  can  be  considered  relatively 
abundant  in  nature.  Water  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  the  air  consists 
chiefly  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen;  and  the  earth  consists  largely  of  oxygen, 
silicon,  aluminum,  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium  and  sodium. 

Seven  of  these  abundant  elements  (all  except  silicon,  aluminum,  and  so- 
dium) are  essential  to  plant  growth,  and  in  addition  carbon,  phosphorus, 
and  sulphur  are  also  required.  All  of  the  ten  elements  are  equally  import- 
ant as  plant  food,  all  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  crops,  and  neither 
one  can  take  the  place  of  the  other;  hence,  if  potassium  be  lacking  in  the 
soil,  good  crops  cannot  be  grown,  even  if  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  and  all 
other  essential  elements  be  furnished  in  abundance.  Any  of  these  plant 
foods  can  be  given  back  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  either  natural  or  artificial 
manures,  all  of  which  contain  one  or  more  of  the  plant  foods  mentioned. 
Fertilizing,  therefore,  means  the  replenishing  of  the  soil  with  potassium, 
phosphorus,  or  other  plant  food.  The  elements  which  are  most  deficient  in 
normal  soils  are  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  although  potassium  is  some- 
times needed  in  abnormal  soils.  All  stable  manures  contain  nitrogen,  potas- 
sium and  phosphorus,  but  nearly  always  too  much  nitrogen  and  potassium' 
in  proportion  to  the  phosphorus  content  for  use  on  our  common  soils.  When 
using  stable  manure  it  is  best  as  a  rule  to  add  phosphorus  to  it  so  that  the 
manure  may  have  its  full  effect.  The  principal  sources  of  commercial  potas- 
sium are  the  potash  mines  of  Germany,  but,  as  stated,  most  of  our  normal 
soils  are  well  supplied  with  potassium.  The  main  sources  of  commercial 
phosphorus  are  the  large  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  in  South  Carolina,  Flor- 
ida, and  Tennessee.  The  phosphorus  in  these  minerals  is  insoluble  and 
must  be  made  soluble  by  proper  means  to  make  it  available. 

Clover,  alfalfa,  peas,  beans  and  other  legumes  have  power  to  take  free 
nitrogen  from  the  air  by  means  of  the  bacteria  which  live  upon  the  roots 
of  these  plants. 

Now  those  elements  which  are  present  in  practically  inexhaustible  quantity 
in  the  soil  may  be  liberated  from  the  soil  by  means  of  decaying  organic 
matter  and  the  use  of  ground  limestone,  if  the  soil  is  acid;  consequently,  our 
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chief  problem  is  to  secure  adequate  amounts  of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 
then  to  provide  for  the  one  element  that  is  still  lacking,  and  that  is  phos- 
phorus. It  is  not  contained  in  our  soils  in  large  amount.  It  is  more  or 
less  deficient  in  nearly  all  soils.  If  we  raise  corn,  three-fourths  of  the  phos- 
phorus goes  with  the  grain.  If  we  raise  other  crops,  such  as  vegetables  or 
hay,  we  take  all  the  phosphorus  that  is  contained  in  the  crop  and  unless  we 
put  that  back  we  cannot  maintain  the  productive  power  of  the  normal  land. 
We  can,  from  time  to  time,  grow  a  fair  crop  and  sometimes  we  can  work 
a  piece  of  land  by  growing  corn  all  the  time,  or  by  growing  vegetables  all  the 
time,  but  it  finally  becomes  deficient  or  inactive.  We  must  also  keep  in 
mind,  for  normal  soils,  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  and  increase  their  pro- 
ductive power,  that  we  must  put  that  element  back.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  must  always  keep  in  mind;  and  the  other  is  nitrogen  in  organic 
matter. 

Nitrogen  is  contained  only  in  the  humus,  or  organic  matter,  which  gives  to 
the  soil  its  black  color.  If  you  are  producing  fair  crops,  without  plowing 
under  crops  of  clover  or  manure,  you  are  wearing  out  the  humus  of  your 
soil.  Instead  of  using  the  common  complete  commercial  fertilizers,  which 
tend  to  injure  the  soil,  use  steamed  bone  meal  or  fine  ground  natural  rock 
phosphate  whose  value  is  due  to  the  tricalcium  phosphate  which  they  contain 
and  with  these  use  plenty  of  manure  or  clover. 

From  the  fertility  standpoint,  animals  separate  their  food  into  two  parts, — 
one  is  the  manure  and  the  other  is  the  bone.  Now  people  say  frequently 
that  manure  is  all  you  need,  but  we  should  remember  that  animals  and  ani- 
mal products  are  not  made  out  of  nothing.  For  its  fertility  value,  the  food 
is  always  worth  more  than  the  manure  made  from  it.  Animals  destroy  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  dry  matter  in  the  food  consumed,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  humus  one  ton  of  clover  plowed  under  is  worth  as  much  as  the 
manure  that  can  be  made  from  three  tons  of  clover  hauled  off  and  fed. 
Furthermore,  from  the  moment  it  is  voided,  manure  begins  to  ferment  and 
decay,  and  loss  of  organic  matter  and  of  plant  food  also  begins  by  decompo- 
sition, volatilization,  and  leaching.  Great  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the 
matter  of  prevention  of  loss  and  waste  of  manure. 

You  may  say  in  so  many  words  that  the  problem  of  increasing  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  centers  around  these  two  things— to  increase  the  phosphorus 
content  and  to  increase  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  To  increase  the 
phosphorus  content  is  a  very  simple  problem  so  long  as  we  can  procure  it  at 
moderate  prices,  but  the  larger  problem  relates  to  the  vegetable  matter.  To 
provide  this  we  must  turn  it  under  in  some  form.  There  are  two  ways  we 
can  get  it — one  is  by  putting  manure  on  the  land  and  the  other  is  to  grow 
clover  and  plow  it  under.  But  to  grow  clover  on  ordinary  lands  and  harvest 
and  remove  the  hay  crop  and  then  harvest  and  remove  the  seed  crop  leaves 
the  soil  no  richer  than  before.  The  only  way  we  add  nitrogen  in  clover  is  by 
plowing  it  under.  It  is  worth  while  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  ton 
of  clover  plowed  under  is  just  as  good  for  the  land  as  four  tons  of  manure. 
The  problem  is;   which  can  we  do  with  the  greatest  economy? 

Suppose  you  figure  just  a  moment  on  the  matter  of  raising  potatoes.  If 
some  one  would  see  you  plowing  under  three  tons  of  clover,  he  might-think 
that  is  a  great  loss.  Suppose  by  plowing  under  you  can  raise  250  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre.  Now  look  at  the  relation  of  the  clover  and  the  potato 
crop.  At  50  cents  a  bushel  250  bushels  of  potatoes  are  worth  $125,  while 
three  tons  of  clover  hay  at  $10.00  a  ton  would  be  worth  $30.00.  There  is 
where  the  difference  comes  in.  There  is  almost  no  expense  in  handling  the 
clover  crop,  if  it  is  plowed  under  and  turned  back  to  the  soil.  Suppose  we 
thus  increase  the  yield  of  potatoes  from  150  to  250  bushels,  and  you  have 
turned  under  $30.00  worth  of  clover.  It  is  seen  that  the  clover  is  not  neces- 
sarily lost. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  talk  any  longer.  Governor.  I  think  I  should 
have  said  in  advance  I  cannot  give  you  very  specific  information  regarding 
the  details  of  the  different  vegetables  you  might  be  interested  in.    We  have 
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a  man  at  the  University  who  could  give  you  a  great  deal  of  advice  along  that 
line,  but  what  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  lay  down  these  principles  relating 
to  soil  fertility.  You  also  understand,  of  course,  that  drainage  is  a  matter 
of  prime  importance.  We  cannot  raise  satisfactory  crops  unless  the  land  is 
well  drained. 

I  could  give  you  a  good  deal  of  information  about  some  investigations 
that  have  been  carried  on  for  many  years  and  I  would  be  glad  to  mention  a 
few  things.  In  the  first  place  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  common 
lands  of  Illinois  are  becoming  less  productive  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  exercise  our  influence  in  this  connection  to  prevent  it.  Fifty  years 
from  now  would  probably  see  the  land  values  in  Sangamon  county  re- 
duced to  one-half  what  they  are  now,  if  there  were  other  goods  lands  to 
go  to.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  go  down  though.  In  fact,  while  they  are 
decreasing  in  productive  power  the  land  values  are  still  rising,  not  because 
there  is  a  greater  earning  power,  but  because  there  is  no  more  good  free 
land  to  go  to,  and,  that  being  the  case,  land  values  are  going  to  rise  here,  al- 
though the  land  is  decreasing  in  power  to  produce  crops. 

I  have  the  exact  average  yield  of  90  farms  in  the  heart  of  the  Illinois  corn 
belt,  for  the  past  six  years — yields  from  measured  land  and  from  the  scales. 
In  1908  these  90  farms  included  7,455  acres  of  corn,  5,417  acres  of  oats  and 
1,959  acres  of  clover  and  timothy  meadow,  pasture,  and  lots.  The  corn  and 
oats  have  been  rotated,  and  for  several  years  some  clover  has  been  grown 
on  every  farm.  The  average  yields  for  these  farms  for  the  last  six  years  are 
39.3  bushels  of  corn' and  33.4  bushels  of  oats;  and  the  average  yields  for  the 
last  three  years  are  36.6  bushels  of  corn,  and  28.2  bushels  of  oats.  The 
people  on  these  lands  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter.  They  are  going 
down  in  yield  and  they  recognize  it.  If  you  talk  with  any  corn  farmer,  or 
land  owner,  in  this  State  that  knows  anything  about  land,  he  will  tell  you 
that  the  average  land  that  has  been  farmed  for  50  years  is  less  productive 
than  it  used  to  be.  I  suppose  I  have  asked  at  farmers'  institutes  a  hundred 
times  and  they  will  invariably  report  that  such  lands  are  less  productive  as 
a  rule. 

On  one  of  these  90  farms  the  University  of  Illinois  conducts  an  experiment 
field.  The  application  of  two  elements  of  plant  food,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
in  dried  blood  and  steamed  bone  meal  together  with  a  small  amount  of  lime, 
increased  the  yield  of  corn  in  1903  by  18.7  bushels;  increased  the  yield  of 
oats  in  1904  by  14.4  bushels;  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  in  1905  from  29.5 
bushels  to  45.2  bushels;  increased  the  yield  of  corn  in  1906  from  37.6  bushels 
to  68.5  bushels;  increased  the  yield  of  corn  in  1907  from  33.9  bushels  to  72.3 
bushels;  and  increased  the  yield  of  oats  in  1908  from  25.9  bushels  to  45.6 
bushels  per  acre.  Of  course,  I  could  give  you  data  from  many  other  inves- 
tigations in  this  State.  We  have  some  23  experiment  stations  scattered  over 
the  State. 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  1882,  the  agricultural  experiment  station  began  a 
four-year  crop  rotation  including  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  mixed  clover  and 
timothy.  If  we  disregard  the  first  three  years,  which  were  required  to 
get  the  rotation  and  treatment  fully  under  way,  we  still  have  the  record  of 
24  years,  1885  to  1908.  There  are  five  plots  in  each  of  four  different  fields 
that  have  received  no  applications  of  plant  food  from  the  beginning.  Every 
year  the  crops  are  carefully  harvested  and  weighed  from  20  measured  plots 
that  receive  no  treatment  except  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  average  of  the  first  12  and  the  scond  12  years  should  represent 
the  actual  change  in  productive  power  during  a  period  of  12  years.  These 
averages  show  that  the  yield  of  corn  has  decreased  from  41.7  bushels  to  27.7 
bushels;  that  the  yield  of  oats  has  decreased  from  36.7  bushels  to  25.0  bushelsj 
that  the  yield  of  wheat  has  decreased  only  from  13.3  bushels  to  12.8  bushels; 
and  that  the  yield  of  hay  has  decreased  from  3,070  pounds  to  2,180  pounds. 

Other  illustrations  could  be  given  to  show  that  under  our  common  Illinois 
systems  our  soils  are  certain  to  decrease  in  productive  power;  but  I  have 
taken  enough  of  your  time.  If  I  can  answer  any  questions,  I  will  be  glad 
to   do  so. 
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DR.   GREENE    SPEAKS   FOR   KANKAKEE. 

GovKRNOR  Dexkkx — I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  remain.  Prof.  Hopkins, 
and  then  take  up  matters  as  they  arise.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  have  the  superintendents  discuss  these  matters  with  Professor  Hopkins 
and  others  from  the  University  in  reference  first  to  the  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  institutions  and  next  as  to  employment  of  the  inmates. 
I  have  talked  with  at  least  two  of  the  superintendents  who  have  been  at 
work  in  that  regard  and  these  two  have  given  attention  to  the  matter.  Gen- 
eral Smith  of  the  penal  institution  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention.  He 
has  done  one  thing  that  the  University  has  not — he  has  two  farms,  one 
horizontal  and  one  perpendicular.  He  has  one  up  and  down  the  side  of  a 
hill.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Greene  first  and  then  Dr.  Taylor.  It 
is  idle  for  us  to  discuss  chemistry  and  it  has  been  stated  that  each  institu- 
tion should  have  at  least  one  acre  for  each  inmate.  We  purpose  to  build 
another  penitentiary.  Our  State  is  now  in  a  condition  where  we  are  re- 
quired to  economize  and  to  expend  a  vast  amount  of  additional  money. 
We  must  economize  without  increasing  the  taxation  or,  in  the  immediate 
future,  at  least,  without  changing  our  revenue  laws.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
discuss  the  plan  of  raising  enough  vegetables  and  other  crops  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  institutions  and  in  perhaps  greater  economy  and,  then,  the  Legis- 
lature will  discuss  these  matters.  The  Board  of  Control,  if  created,  cannot 
go  into  effect  before  July.  Our  purpose  in  holding  this  conference  was  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters,  not  from  an  ideal  standpoint  but  largely  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  and  to  ask  the  Legislature,  at  this  time,  in  view  of  all  ex- 
penditures, to  buy  additional  land  for  the  institutions  and  to  begin  at  once 
a  coordinated  system  of  farming  that  is  suitable  for  the  inmates  of  the  in- 
stitutions, I  would  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Greene  first.  Begin  with  the  su- 
perintendents of  our  insane  group  and  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Dr.  Greene — The  land  owned  by  the  institution  at  Kankakee  is  880  acres. 
We  have  2,450  patients,  at  present,  with  500  employes.  Of  that  number  of 
acres,  90  are  taken  up  by  drives,  roads  and  ornamental  lawns.  The  thought 
that  I  have  had  in  my  institution  experience  has  been  to  conduct  the  farm 
with  the  sole  reference  to  obtaining  food  for  the  patients.  We  garden  ex- 
tensively at  Kankakee,  as  I  did  before  I  came  to  Illinois.  We  have  about  160 
acres  under  irrigation  by  pumping  water  against  12  or  14  foot  head  from  the 
Kankakee  river,  so  we  are  practically  certain  of  not  suffering  from  lack  of 
water  at  any  time.  The  farming  has  been  done  with  special  reference  to 
producing  milk,  but  nothing  else.  That  is,  we  raise  clover,  rotate  from  clover 
to  corn  and  from  corn  to  oats  and  back  to  clover.  All  of  the  products  of  the 
soil  are  kept  at  the  institution  farm,  that  is  we  feed  everything  that  is  taken 
from  the  land  and  its  by-products  remain  on  the  land.  In  addition  to  that 
we  purchase  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay  and  straw  at  times  and  this 
year  we  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  more  than  usual.  We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  getting  stable  manure  from  Chicago  and  have  a  freight 
rate  of  $8.00  per  car.  By  taking  it  and  storing  it  we  have  the  manure  given 
us  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  the  doner  pays  $5.00  of  the  freight  on  each 
car,  he  being  required  to  get  it  out  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  last  year  we 
purchased  some  fine  ground  rock  phosphate  from  the  University,  but  I  have 
not  been  exactly  clear  as  to  how  many  tons  of  stable  manure  should  be  put 
on  each  acre  of  such  land  as  we  have  at  Kankakee — fine  black  sandy  land 
with  lime  rock  very  near  the  surface.  The  gardening  and  farming  has  been 
done  upon  the  theory  that  we  wish  to  raise  vegetables  for  the  patients  and  to 
raise  a  milk-producing  food  supply  for  the  dairy  herd.  I  came  to  Kankakee 
in  1906  and  the  following  year  the  potato  crop — and  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  a  word  about  potatoes — the  potato  crop  was  a  failure  and  has  been  for 
three  years.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  failure  of  Illinois  soil  in 
general  or  in  that  particular  locality.  At  any  rate  we  have  been  paying  90 
cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes  and  will  be  required  to  buy  a  large  quantity  before 
the  year  is  over. 
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Professor  Hopkins — Do  you  spray  the  potatoes? 

Dr.  Greene — Yes,  with  paris  green. 

Professor  Hopkins — But  not  with  a  fungicide?     The  blight  is  the  reason. 

Dr.  Greene — How  much  of  that  stable  manure  should  be  put  on  the  land? 

Professor  Hopkins — You  do  not  raise  potatoes  on  the  same  ground  every 
year? 

Dr.  Greene — Ordinarily  once  in  three  years  we  manure  some  land  in  the 
summer  for  oats  and  for  our  garden  and  potatoes  and  I  think  every  bit  of 
land  was  dressed  with  manure  last  year. 

Professor  Hopkins — Well,  if  you  raise  oats,  they  are  likely  to  lodge,  if 
manured;  but  you  cannot  put  down  any  fixed  rule,  however.  If  you  apply 
about  30  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  every  year,  you  should  get  larger  crops 
of  potatoes  than  you  do  now. 

Dr.  Greene — Thirty  tons  of  manure  would  cost  about  $14.00. 

Professor  Hopkins — The  first  fifteen  tons  is  worth  more  than  the  second 
fifteen,  but  the  second  will  pay  for  itself.     It  is  economy. 

Dr.  Greene — Would  the  third  do  so? 

Professor  Hopkins — I  don't  know,  but  I  think  thirty  tons  is  not  too  much 
per  annum  for  potatoes. 

Dr.  Greene — At  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons  per  acre  every  year,  that 
is  on  the  assumption  that  we  take  off  of  the  land  everything  that  we  can 
get  off?  For  instance,  after  the  clover  crop  we  cut  a  crop  of  hay,  but  we 
pasture  that  just  as  long  as  the  milk  cows  and  the  younger  cattle  are  able 
ot  sustain  themselves.  After  a  potato  crop  I  tried  the  experiment  of  some 
alfalfa — that  was  in  1906.  In  the  summer  of  1907  we  cut  a  little  over  two 
tons  per  acre.  This  last  year  we  cut  nearly  five  tons  per  acre.  We  put  in 
forty  acres  of  alfalfa. 

Dr.  Taylor — At  Kankakee? 

Dr.  Greene — Yes,  we  have  42  acres  of  alfalfa.  Every  field  that  produced 
an  inferior  crop  of  potatoes  was  sowed  to  alfalfa. 

Professor  Hopkins — We  have  raised  as  high  as  eight  and  one-half  tons. 
Alfalfa  is  now  grown  quite  extensively  over  the  State,  particularly  in  Lake 
County. 

Dr.  Greene — It  would  be  recommended  at  the  University  as  a  matter  that 
might  be  carried  on? 

Professor  Hopkins — Yes. 

Governor  Deneen — Do  you  think,  Dr.  Greene,  that  you  can  so  arrange  your 
farm  at  Kankakee  by  purchase  of  additional  land  you  can  grow  everything 
you  eat  in  the  way  of  vegetables  and  also  everything  you  use  in  the  way  of 
meat? 

Dr.  Greene — If  the  institution  owned  an  acre  of  land  for  each  patient  and 
employe,  bringing  us  up  to  3,000  acres,  I  feel  entirely  confident  that,  with  the 
better  soil,  we  could  raise  all  of  the  vegetables,  provided  something  is  done 
to  raise  potatoes.  We  could  produce  all  of  the  milk  and  all  of  the  meat.  At 
the  institution  where  I  was  before  I  came  to  Illinois  we  produced  all  of  the 
meat  that  was  eaten  at  the  institution.  I  secured  a  Holstein  herd  which  was 
put  to  cross  with  a  well  established  milk  strain  of  short-hord  cattle  and,  by 
this  sort  of  arrangement,  we  were  able  to  have  both  beef  and  milk  producing 
cattle  and  to  know  how  long  a  cow  could  be  kept  for  milking.  Unless  there 
is  a  report  of  that  individual — how  much  food  she  eats,  how  much  milk  she 
produces  in  each  24  hours  with  its  butter  fat  contents — you  will  not  know  her 
value  as  a  milk  cow.  By  selecting  the  most  promising  animals  and  putting 
them  in  the  dairy  herd,  we  are  able  to  prove  their  value  as  milk  producers. 
Those  that  are  hard  to  milk  and  given  to  kicking  are  required  to  raise  calves, 
each  one  to  take  two  and  in  some  cases  three  calves,  each  being  given  an 
equitable  proportion  of  her  milk  product.  That  plan  is  in  progress  and  is 
working  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Governor  Deneen — From  a  standpoint  of  economy  what  would  you  say,  if 
anything,  in  regard  to  purchasing  so  much  land  and  conducting  it  as  an 
institution  farm? 
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Db.  Greene — Just  now  the  land  near  the  institution  has  all  been  bought 
up.  The  river  is  on  one  side  and  all  valuable  land  has  been  taken  up  now 
for  small  farms,  parks,  etc.,  while  the  Illinois  Central  road  is  in  one  direc- 
tion. I  think  we  could  buy  land  for  $175  per  acre.  Just  now  we  are  paying 
close  to  $1,000  a  month  for  milk,  which  is  ten  per  cent  interest  on  $120,000  and 
five  per  cent  interest  on  $240,000.  We  have  one  hundred  idle  men  that  could 
milk  cows,  if  they  were  taught  to  do  so.  I  was  advised,  when  I  came  to 
Kankakee,  that  all  the  patients  were  from  Chicago  and  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  milk,  but  I  believe  that  even  a  Chicago  alderman  could  be 
taught  to  milk  a  cow.  All  our  milking  is  done  by  patients.  But  it  seems  to 
me  an  immense  amount  of  money  to  spend  for  a  single  product  that  the  in- 
stitution must  have — the  interest  on  $120,000  a  year,  when  the  land  could  be 
purchased  for  less  money. 

Dr.  Taylor — How  do  you  keep  the  Live  Stock  Board  from  your  barns? 

Dr.  Greene — They  came  and  made  a  heavy  raid  on  our  barns — some  cows 
were  tubercular  and  we  bought  others  and  replaced  them  in  so  far  as  we 
were  able  to.  We  have  paid  as  low  as  $400  and  as  high  as  $1,200  per  month, 
but  I  think  the  milk  is  entirely  necessary  and  it  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
of  my  ability  to  pay  for  it.  If  I  had  3,000  acres  of  land,  I  certainly  would 
guarantee  to  raise  all  of  the  vegetables,  e.fcept  potatoes,  and  all  of  the  milk 
and  beef  the  institution  would  consume.  We  started  to  raise  some  turnips 
and  I  regret  that  we  did  not  raise  more.  On  four  acres  we  grew  1,980  bush- 
els; this  was  on  irrigated  land.  Just  now  I  am  buying  Canadian  rutabagas 
at  45c  and  that  is  better  than  potatoes  at  90c. 

Governor  Deneen — What  is  your  expense  for  vegetables  in  addition  to  what 
you  now  raise? 

Dr.  Greene — $10,000  for  potatoes  this  year  and  additional  $2,500  for  other 
vegetables. 

Governor  Deneen — Have  you  figured  out  what  you  could  save,  if  the  Legis- 
lature would  appropriate  what  you  need? 

Dr.  Greene — Not  exactly. 

DR.   TAYLOR   TALKS   ON   WATERTOWN. 

Governor  Deneen — Dr.  Taylor  will  you  give  yours? 

Dr.  Taylor — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  that  will  be  of  inter- 
est. The  Watertown  hospital  fa^m  12  years  ago  was  nearly  worthless,  the 
soil  being  alkali  and  not  properly  drained.  The  first  two  years  our  crops 
were  a  total  failure,  but  by  deep  drainage  we  succeeded  in  removing  the 
alkali  and  making  the  farm  very  productive.  We  have  used  prepared  fer- 
tilizer to  good  advantage.  By  rotating  crops  and  carefully  selecting  seed 
we  have,  during  the  past  few  years,  been  able  to  supply  our  needs  excepting 
potatoes.  We  are  able  to  raise  alfalfa  on  the  land  and  last  year  produced 
about  two  tons  to  the  acre. 

A  successful  farmer  should  select  seed  with  great  care,  and  often  it  is  best 
to  secure  it  from  a  distance,  but  practically  from  the  same  latitude.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  corn  can  be  cultivated  until  the  percentage  of  barren 
stalks  is  insignificant,  and,  when  this  is  done,  the  yield  from  125  to  150 
bushels  to  the  acre  can  be  raised,  if  there  is  an  average  of  three  ears  to  the 
hill.  One  seed  corn  farmer  in  Nebraska  produced  150  bushels  to  the  acre, 
with  practically  no  barren  stalks.  This  year  we  are  using  seed  raised  by 
this  farmer,  and  hope  for  equally  good  results.  An  experienced  farmer  in 
Indiana  claims  that  he  has  reduced  the  barren  stalks  to  one  per  cent,  and  that 
he  has  raised  200  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
from  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  barren  stalks  in  an  average  field,  all  of 
which  can  be  obviated  by  carefully  breeding  the  corn  to  a  high  state  of 
production. 

The  same  care  should  be  used  with  oats  and  potatoes,  and  garden  seed 
should  be  selected  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  Fertilizer  is  essential  and 
should  be  applied  in  a  scientific  manner.     We  are  using  barnyard  manure. 
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phosphates,  phosphorus,  nitrogen  and  chloride  of  sodium,  but  we  are  not 
making  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  soil,  which  should  be  done,  and  can  be  if 
some  arrangement  is  made  with  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State 
University,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Governor.  We  have  demonstrated 
that  900  bushels  of  onions  can  be  raised  to  an  acre  of  ground.  Likewise,  by 
proper  fertilizing,  400  bushels  of  potatoes  can  be  raised  to  an  acre  of  ground. 

I  feel  that  the  State  farm  should  be  conducted  in  a  scientific  manner,  the 
soil  should  be  analyzed,  proper  fertilizing  material  provided,  drainage  sup- 
plied according  to  needs,  and  I  also  believe  that  all  stock  of  every  kind  raised 
on  the  State  Farm  should  be  thoroughbred  and  registered.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Prof.  Hopkins  the  best  way  to  apply  fertilizer? 

Professor  Hopkins — The  best  way  is  to  load  the  manure  spreader  nearly 
full  then  sprinkle  the  phosphate  over  the  load  of  manure,  finish  loading,  and 
then  go  and  spread. 

Dr.  Taylor — They  have  machines  18  or  20  feet  long  for  spreading  but  the' 
only  trouble  is  they  rust  out  very  soon. 

Professor  Hopkins — They  will  rust  out,  if  you  use  salt,  but  steamed  bone 
meal,  or  the  natural  ground  rock,  will  not  cause  them  to  rust,  because  they 
are  dry  like  the  earth. 

SUPERVISION   OF   THE   WORK. 

Governor  Deneen — We  will  not  have  time  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
growth  of  seeds,  but  only  in  a  general  way.  I  want  to  ask  Prof.  Hopkins 
whether  or  not  the  University  would  have  time  to  supervise  each  State  farm 
as  an  expert  farmer,  making  the  analysis  of  the  soil  of  each  farm  and  have 
the  farms  operated  under  the  guidance  of  the  University?  We  just  want 
general  information  because  I  will  not  have  time  to  go  into  details  to  educate 
these  men  to  be  farmers. 

Professor  Hopkins — We  have  all  the  soils  of  the  State  to  deal  with,  the 
survey  and  investigation  of  Illinois  soils — that  is  our  problem — and,  with 
the  funds  we  are  getting,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  more  than  we  are  do- 
ing. If  we  take  the  general  supervision  of  these  farms  and  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  it,  I  think  we  would  have  to  have  a  much  larger  appropriation. 

Governor  Deneen — You  would  not  have  to  bear  any  of  the  expense.  You 
furnish  the  ideas^ — just  one  man  to  all  of  the  institutions  who  would  analyze 
the  soil  and  define  the  policy  in  a  general  way  and  give  the  superintendents 
information,  such  as  they  seek,  and  let  the  directions  be  carried  out.  One 
thing,  for  instance,  can  you  raise  potatoes  on  these  farms  at  Kankakee,  El- 
gin, Watertown,  Bartonville,  and  Lincoln? 

Professor  Hopkins — We  do  not  know  whether  we  can  grow  them  satis- 
factorily in  Illinois  or  not.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  can  grow  them  at 
Elgin  or  not.  We  ought  to  have  investigations  going  on  on  a  small  scale, 
but  we  are  not  doing  that. 

Dr.  Taylor — What  about  the  seed? 

Professor  Hopkins — The  matter  of  seed  potatoes  is  an  important  one.  The 
seed  of  all  crops  is  important.  We  get  better  potatoes  from  northern  grown 
seed.  The  same  is  true  of  oats,  but  I  suppose  there  is  a  better  place  to  get 
seed  corn  than  from  Nebraska;  Illinois  is  doing  more  in  that  line  than  any 
other  State.  The  best  corn  breeders  we  have  are  in  Central  Illinois,  such  as 
Funk  Brothers,  for  example. 

Dr.  Taylor — The  number  of  bushels  was  greater  in  Nebraska  than  Illinois 
last  year. 

Professor  Hopkins — That  may  be,  but  we  know  that  Illinois,  as  a  rule, 
yields  more  than  any  other  State.  The  Doctor  mentions  that  he  has  used 
salt  on  his  land.  You  may  get  some  good  results  from  salt,  but  it  also  leaves 
the  land  poorer.  It  contains  absolutely  no  plant  food  of  value.  Sodium 
chloride,  which  is  common  table  salt,  is  simply  a  powerful  soil  stimulant. 

Dr.  Taylor — Why  poorer? 

Professor  Hopkins — Because  you  force  the  soil  to  give  up  what  you  could 
not  get  out  of  it  otherwise. 
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Governor  Deneen — We  have  heard  the  Doctor  talk  about  these  things,  but 
we  will  have  to  get  at  practical  matters.  Would  you  be  able  yourself  to  grow 
potatoes  there?     Would  you  be  able  so  to  do? 

Professor  Hopkins — I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  who  could  say  he 
could  raise  them  without  trying.  But  by  analyzing  the  soil,  we  could  give 
him  a  good  deal  of  information. 

Governor  Deneen — As,  for  instance,  running  a  truck  farm,  would  it  be 
better  to  have  advice  or  a  practical  person  who  had  actually  done  the  work? 

Professor  Hopkins — You  must  have  both  of  those  things,  if  you  are  going 
to  succeed.  If  you  only  use  the  practical  person,  perhaps  you  will  get  into  a 
system  that  will  ultimately  fail.  You  must  have  both.  Science  is  necessary 
and  someone  who  knows  how  to  perform  practical  operations  is  also  neces- 
sary. But,  let  me  say  that  a  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  University  must 
know  both  the  science  and  practice  of  what  he  teaches. 

Dr    Hirsch — Where  do  your  graduates  go  to?     Do  they  enter  the  service? 

Professor  Hopkins — Yes,  if  you  can  get  them,  but  they  usually  return  to 
their  own  farms.  We  have  difficulty  in  getting  them  for  University  work. 
I  could  mention  men  who  would  be  first  class  managers  for  your  farms. 
Mr.  J.  Orton  Finley,  for  example.  During  the  past  four  years  he  has  fed 
and  shipped  32  carloads  of  cattle  from  his  farm. 

Governor  Deneen — If  we  could  get  men  from  the  University,  most  of  the 
superintendents  would  be  able  to  conduct  their  farm,  if  you  would  furnish 
the  plan.  This  involves  not  only  the  growing  of  potatoes,  your  hot  house, 
your  poultry,  but  all  departments  that  go  to  maintaining  the  patients — 
farm  animals  of  all  sorts.  Could  the  University  supply  any  one  who  would 
be  able  to  give  advice,  or  would  the  superintendents  of  the  farms,  at  each 
of  the  institutions,  be  required  to  go  to  your  institution,  or  would  you  go  to 
the  farms? 

Professor  Hopkins — For  certain  things  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  come 
to  the  University,  especially  if  they  would  want  to  see  lines  of  equipment. 
For  instance,  some  of  them  may  have  never  seen  a  silo  constructed. 

Governor  Deneen — Could  you  be  able  to  supervise  in  a  general  way  the  con- 
duct of  these  farms?  Make  them  really  a  part  of  the  University  work — in 
short  make  plans  for  them?  , 

Professor  Hopkins — Would  not  those  plans  require  a  good  deal  of  super- 
vision?    Some  one  is  to  stand  responsible? 

Governor  Deneen — It  would  be  an  advantage  to  your  institution  to  have 
them. 

Professor  Hopkins — The  University  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  possible, 
but  we  should  do  well  what  we  undertake,  and  I  know  that  even  the  present 
demands  upon  us  are  for  more  work  than  we  can  do  well.  To  make  definite 
plans  and  provide  adequate  supervision  for  these  different  State  farms  is  not 
a  small  task. 

Governor  Deneen — Mr.  Graves,  how  many  farms  are  there? 

Mr.  Graves — Fifteen  farms  and  gardens  at  State  charitable  institutions. 

Professor  Hopkins — And,  of  course,  you  have  some  complicated  systems  of 
farming.  It  is  hard  to  get  one  man  from  the  University  who  could  go  to 
each  of  these  farms  and  plan  for  all  their  needs.  I  could  help  you  plan 
a  system  that  would  maintain  the  soil,  but  in  the  matter  of  cattle  breeding, 
etc.,  I  think  the  superintendents  know  more  about  that  than  I  do.  For  that 
part  of  the  work  it  would  take  another  man. 

Governor  Deneen — Could  you  go  into  these  institutions  and  spend  enough 
time  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  facts  and  have  others  do  the  work? 

Professor  Hopkins — I  think  I  could  in  my  lines  of  work,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly interfere  with  some  of  my  other  work. 

Governor  Deneen — Have  you  anyone  under  you  whom  you  think  experi- 
enced? 

Professor  Hopkins — Yes,  two  assistants  that  supervise  and  do  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  on  our  experiment  fields,  but  we  could  not  spare  Mr.  Readhimer 
and  Mr.  Eckhardt  from  that  work.  They  are  already  overloaded.    We  have  al- 
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ready  lost  two  soil  experts,  who  could  have  rendered  good  service  in  this 
line,  one  having  been  called  to  manage  an  800-acre  Illinois  farm  and  the 
other  to  head  the  department  of  agronomy  in  South  Dakota.  We  are  charged 
with  the  survey  and  investigation  of  the  soils  in  102  counties,  and  our  annual 
appropriation  is  only  $25,000,  compared  with  more  than  $3,000,000  required 
to  care  for  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State.  We  ought  to 
be  in  condition  to  furnish  any  help  needed  by  these  institutions  in  the 
planning  and,  so  far  as  necessary  and  desirable,  in  the  general  supervision 
of  the  State  farms,  in  order  to  place  them  on  a  more  permanent  and  more 
profitable  basis.     We  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  all  that  we  can  do. 

Governor  Deneen — It  would  not  require  much  of  an  appropriation  to  pay 
a  salary  to  conduct  the  work  by  insane  help  on  a  scale  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  institution. 

DR.  PODSTATA  TALKS  OF  ELGIN. 

Dr.  Podstata — I  have  some  interesting  data  in  regard  to  our  farming  at 
Elgin.  Compared  with  three  years  ago  we  .are  saving  $400  a  month  on  milk, 
which  we  produced,  making  $4,800  a  year.  That  was  not  done  by  increasing 
the  farm,  but  by  changing  the  method  of  managing  it.  The  herd  was  im- 
proved not  only  in  numbers  but  also  in  efficiency.  By  obtaining  600  acres  ad- 
ditional, which  would  not  mean  one  acre  for  each  patient,  at  an  expense  of 
$75,000,  we  could  undoubtedly  produce  sufficient  in  potatoes,  meat  and 
vegetables  to  amount  to  approximately  $10,000  a  year.  I  speak  of  potatoes, 
because  I  know  we  can  produce  potatoes.  We  produced  150  bushels  to  the 
acre  in  one  certain  location  and  I  also  know  what  treatment  we  have  given 
to  the  soil. 

Dr.  Taylor — What  did  you  do? 

Dr.  Podstata — Simply  put  plenty  of  manure  and  some  bone  meal  on  a  se- 
lected piece  of  land. 

Dr.  Taylor — How  many  cattle  have  you,  how  many  cows? 

Dr.  Podstata — At  present,  ninety. 

Dr.  Taylor — They  furnish  all  the  milk? 

Dr.  Podstata — Yes. 

Dr.  Taylor — How  much  chop  feed  do  you  buy  a  month? 

Dr.  Podstata — You  mean  bran  and  hay? 

Dr.  Taylor — How  much  does  it  take  for  ninety  cows? 

Dr.  Podstata— I  do  not  remember  exactly.  We  feed  our  cows  some  malt 
and  bran. 

Dr.  Taylor — It  takes  a  lot  for  ninety  cows. 

Dr.  Podstata — I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount,  but  I  know  that  we  have 
actually  saved  what  I  stated  because  our  milk  bill  used  to  be  $400  to  $500 
per  month  and  it  is  now  nothing  therefore  so  much  a  month  is  actually 
saved. 

Dr.  Hirsch — Over  and  above  what  you  pay? 

Dr.  Podstata — We  do  not  buy  anything  but  bran. 

Dr.  Taylor — The  cows  decrease  in  value  20  per  cent  a  year  and  it  costs 
you  at  least  $100  a  month  for  bran. 

Dr.  Podstata — It  does  not  cost  that  much. 

Dr.  Taylor — You  look  up  your  bills.     What  do  you  do  with  your  calves? 

Dr.  Podstata — We  sell  them.  We  are  not  able  to  maintain  them.  We  need 
600  acres  more  land  so  as  to  produce  all  the  vegetables  we  need.  We  never 
could  produce  all  of  the  meat  we  need,  not  one-third,  but  we  could  produce 
a  considerable  quantity.  I  know  we  could  produce  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables in  almost  unlimited  quantity,  but  I  believe  we  would  have  serious  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  land  in  direct  connection  with  our  present  grounds.  By 
establishing  a  colony,  a  mile  or  two  away  from  the  institution,  and  putting 
in  charge  a  farmer,  and  his  wife  as  cook,  and  about  twenty  able  bodied  pa- 
tients that  can  work  would  be  the  best  way  to  deal  with  our  problem. 

Governor  Deneen — What  would  be  the  object  of  employing  the  patients? 
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Dr.  Poustata — The  employment  of  patients,  to  me,  as  a  medical  man,  is  of 
the  greatest  value.  While  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  financial  side  of 
the  problem  yet  I  know  and  every  medical  man  who  has  personal  knowl- 
edge of  insanity  knows,  that  the  employment  of  patients  who  are  in  the 
sub-acute  stage  of  insanity,  or  chronic  insanity,  is  their  salvation,  it  is  ab- 
solutely their  mental  and  physical  salvation.  This  pertains  particularly  to 
outdoor  employment.     It  is  the  most  valuable  remedy  we  have. 

Governor  Deneen — My  idea  was  not  to  employ  a  man  to  go  out,  but  to  em- 
ploy a  very  large  number  of  your  patients  in  truck  gardening,  in  running 
the  poultry  department  and  caring  for  the  animals  and  creating  healthful 
work,  in  addition  to  getting  back  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested.  Do 
you  think  it  would  pay  the  State  to  make  a  large  expenditure?  The  State 
cannot  run  an  efficient  farm,  unless  it  gets  back  returns  at  once  and  we  want 
to  talk  these  matters  over  fully  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  facts  and 
then,  later,  if  necessary  and  advisable,  to  present  these  facts  to  the  General 
Asembly.     How  many  could   be  employed   in   your   institution? 

Dr.  Podstata — We  have  at  present  1,380  patients  and  about  one-half  are 
men.  Some  women  could  also  be  employed  in  such  occupations  as  poultry 
raising.  I  should  judge  we  could  employ  on  the  larger  farm  about  two 
hundred  patients  during  the  summer. 

DR.  HARDT  DISCUSSES  LINCOLN  SITUATION. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Hardt — Our  farm  at  Lincoln  is  very  young  in  its  development. 
The  class  of  people  we  have  to  take  care  of  on  the  farm,  or  rather  that 
would  work,  would  be  children;  some  of  them  older  than  children  in  years. 
Last  summer  for  sometime  we  had  165  working  on  the  farm.  Our  potato 
crop  was  very  small  indeed.  We  do  not  raise  enough  potatoes.  Last  year 
we  raised  enough  to  last  a  little  over  two  months.  The  farm  itself  is  little 
over  300  acres  and  we  run  an  attached  farm  of  about  400  acres.  The  lease  on 
this  farm  expires  in  September.  The  people  are  going  to  dispose  of  it.  It  is 
very  essential  to  our  present  farm.  We  have  perhaps  the  largest  milk  herd 
of  any  institution  in  the  State.  We  practically  raise  all  our  milk.  We  raise 
all  our  meat,  except  the  beef. 

Goverxor  Deneen — Yours  is  a  detached  farm,  is  it  not?  You  have  a  separ- 
ate institution  for  the  farm  boys — how  many  do  you  have  there? 

Dr.  Hardt — We  have  50  boys  stationed  at  the  farm.  Now  the  poultry  school 
would  be  a  great  success  with  us.  I  visited  one  last  summer  in  Pennsylvania 
at  an  institution  for  the  feebleminded  where  they  raised  all  the  poultry  for 
their  consumption  and  sold  3,000  a  year.  They  had  75  boys  working  at  the 
poultry  school,  as  they  call  it. 

Governor  Dexeen — Would  not  a  matter  of  that  kind  pay? 

Dr.  Hardt — I  see  no  reason  why  not. 

Dr.  Taylor— Last  year  was  a  bad  one.  Many  eggs  were  not  fertile  and  the 
chickens  were  not  as  we  would  have  liked  them,  but  I  believe  we  can  raise 
chickens  to  supply  the  Watertown  institution  with  eggs  and,  by  saving  the 
broom  corn  seed,  the  kafflr  corn  seed  and  the  Russian  sunflower  seed  they 
can  be  fed  without  extra  expense.  We  are  attempting  this  year  to  raise 
enough  for  home  consumption. 

Governor  Deneen — We  will  next  hear  General  Smith.  He  has  a  different 
kind  of  an  institution. 

GEN.  SMITH  TELLS  OF  CHESTER  FARM. 

General  Smith — We  have  at  Chester  penitentiary  370  acres  of  land.  There 
has  not  been  any  time  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  over  90  acres  of  same 
in  any  kind  of  cultivation.  We  raised  over  three  acres  of  potatoes  last  year 
— that  is  the  best  that  we  have  been  able  to  do,  575  bushels  of  potatoes. 
That  was  on  a  clay  field.  Five  or  six  feet  of  soil  and  clay  together  had  been 
taken  off  to  make  brick  and  we  built  up  this  land.  The  largest  part  of  our 
farm  is  that  kind  of  land,  where  it  has  been  excavated  for  brick  making. 
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In  cabbage  last  year  we  raised  36,000  pounds.  Late  cabbage  does  not  do  any 
good  with  us.  Late  potatoes  do  not  do  any  good.  Our  potatoes  are  planted 
now.  Early  potatoes  we  can  raise.  If  we  can,  we  build  soil  with  manure 
and  limestone  dust.  We  take  Dr.  Hopkins'  advice  in  his  No.  110.  He  says 
give  your  land  a  ton  and  a  half  of  limestone  dust.  It  has  been  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  us.  On  that  90  acres  of  land  last  year  we  produced  more  than 
$6,000  worth  of  vegetables.  As  soon  as  the  last  crop  is  taken  off,  we  sow  in 
rye.  We  manage  to  secure  enough  rye  for  our  own  seed.  We  do  not  have 
to  buy.  We  do  not  cut  that  rye  except  what  we  save  for  seed.  We  wait 
until  it  grows  two  and  a  half  or  four  feet  high.  We  turn  it  under  for  mulch- 
ing, and  we  find  it  very  beneficial.  We  have  figured  out  what  our  expendi- 
tures are  for  this  year.  We  need  twelve  acres  more  ground.  We  are  plant- 
ing now  as  fast  as  we  can,  peas  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  have  our  own 
hot  beds.  We  grow  a  great  many  sweet  potatoes  and  could  exchange  with 
some  institution  that  does  not  grow  sweet  potatoes.  We  could  raise  beets. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  hundred  but  probably  four  hundred  bushel  to  the 
acre  and  could  exchange  them.  We  can  do  the  same  in  carrots.  Those 
things  all  do  well.  We  could  exchange  with  you,  if  we  put  more  of  our 
ground  into  melons.  We  might  exchange  you  a  carload  for  something  you 
could   produce.     We   fed  seventeen   thousand   melons  to  our   men   last  year. 

I  think  that  the  potato  country  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  In 
1903  Cook  county  produced  more  potatoes  than  the  whole  State  and  more 
than  any  two  banner  j)otato  counties  in  Wisconsin.  I  think  you  gentlemen 
from  the  north  have  a  potato  country.  We  can  raise  onions.  We  are  suc- 
cessful with  them.  We  have  six  acres  of  early  onions  now,  but  the  late 
onions  will  not  do  any  good  with  us.  Our  onions  will  be  ready  for  feeding 
very  soon.  You  could  raise  late  onions  in,  the  north  and  divide  with  us  and 
we  could  exchange  these  crops  with  you.     We  can  not  raise  oats. 

Our  men  who  work  on  the  farm  are  delighted  to  be  out.  They  make  bet- 
ter citizens  when  they  go  out  of  the  penitentiary.  As  far  as  the  peniten- 
tiary is  concerned,  I  wish  it  had  five  thousand  acres  of  good  black  land. 

We  raise  raspberries,  gooseberries,  plums,  apples,  grapes,  and  everything 
almost  that  you  can  raise  in  this  climate  and,  if  we  had  five  thousand  acres 
for  farm,  we  could  produce  nearly  everything  that  a  person  would  need, 
except  the  cotton.     (Applause.) 

Governor  Deneen — I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  have  been  made, 
but  I  presume  you  will  all  be  here  this  evening.  I  suggest  that  the  super- 
intendents of  the  insane  asylums  get  together  and  discuss  this  matter 
among  themselves  and  then  return  here  at  eight  o'clock  and  we  will  try  to 
make  some  headway  on  this  matter  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  get  up  a 
statement  for  the  General  Assembly  and  then  discuss  it  in  detail.  We 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  all  here.  You  can  talk  it  over,  in  the  mean- 
time, so  we  can  begin  to  have  a  general  discussion  whether  to  ask  for  more 
land  or  not  from  a  standpoint  of  economy  and  for  maintenance  of  your  in- 
mates. 

At  the  evening  session  a  committee,  composed  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Dr. 
H.  B.  Carriel,  Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Greene,  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  specific  recommendations,  which  may  be  read  in  the  report  printed  in 
the    introduction    to    this    conference. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


REPORTS  OP  mSPECTIONS. 
Carlinville,  Illinois. 

Ilie  following  are  reports  of  inspection  of  institutions  caring  for 
dependent  and  delinquent  children  made  during  the  eighteen  months' 
period  by  the  State  agent  or  the  inspectors  under  him : 

BETHEL   HOLINESS   ORPHANAGE. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Bethel  Holiness  Orphanage,  Carlinville,  Illinois, 
having  made  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  charter,  the  same 
was  referred  to  this  office  for  approval,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapter  23,  sec.  182  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  I  made  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  their  plans  of  work  and  the  premises  occupied  by  the  Home  and 
would  submit  the  following  report. 

The  Home  consists  of  a  two  story  frame  house  of  12  rooms,  with  attic  and 
basement,  situated  on  a  plat  of  four  and  a  half  acres,  west  of  the  depot  at 
Carlinville. 

First  floor  consists  of  a  large  reception  room,  double  parlor,  divided  tem- 
porarily and  used  for  sleeping  rooms,  kitchen,  dining  room,  pantry  and 
closets. 

Second  floor  consists  of  seven  bed  rooms,  bathroom  and  closets. 

The  attic  is  unfurnished  and  is  used  for  store  rooms. 

There  is  a  window  in  the  roof  and  two  small  windows  on  the  sides  and 
I  recommended  the  opening  of  the  side  winaows  to  prevent  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

The  basement  consists  of  a  furnace  room,  coal  room  and  storage  rooms. 
Fifteen  tons  of  hardcoal  have  been  purchased  and  paid  for,  for  next  winter's 
use. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  with  lamps. 

There  is  a  very  large  hall  way  on  the  first  and  second  floor  of  the  building 
opening  on  the  veranda,  and  running  the  full  length  of  the  house.  Every 
room  in  the  house  has  good  light  and  air.  The  large  hallway  upon  which 
the  rooms  open  makes  ventilation  complete.  There  are  grates  in  the  hall, 
and  in  nearly  every  room  in  the  house.  The  water  is  furnished  by  two  good 
cisterns  and  two  wells;  the  cistern  water  is  pumped  to  a  tank  over  the  bath- 
room and  is  conducted  to  bath  room  and  kitchen  by  pipes  for  use  in  the 
house.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  an  extra  single  bed  in  all  but  two  rooms 
in  the  house.  Iron  beds,  with  few  exceptions,  are  used;  most  of  them 
single  beds.  The  building  was  clean  and  sanitation  throughout  was  good. 
Small  rugs  were  used  on  the  floors  which  were  clean.  The  paper  on  all  but 
two  rooms  was  in  excellent  condition.  There  is  a  small  brick  building  at 
the  rear  of  the  house  used  for  laundry  and  storage  purposes.  A  brick  barn 
has  been  repaired  in  which  one  room  is  used  for  a  manual  training  depart- 
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meiit,  where  the  ohler  boys  manufacture  picture  frames.  For  untrained 
hands  they  have  exhibited  considerable  skill  in  workmanshii).  This  build- 
ing will  soon  be  converted  into  a  school  building.  At  present  the  school 
grades  are  taught  in  the  main  building  during  the  school  months. 

The  frame  barn  is  used  for  general  barn  purposes.  They  have  one  cow, 
the  property  of  the  Orphanage,  and  one  they  use  which  is  donated  them  for 
the  pasturage;  have  also  one  horse,  three  pigs  and  twenty  chickens.  They 
raise  most  of  their  vegetables  on  the  orphanage  property.  They  have  pur- 
chased eight  acres  of  farm  land  a  few  rods  north  of  the  orphanage  and  have 
five  acres  of  corn,  one  acre  of  potatoes;  one  and  a  half  acres  of  cucumbers; 
to  date  they  have  sold  $o().00  worth  of  cucumbers  and  hope  to  make  it  $50 
before  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  Orphanage  property  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Brockmeyer  at  the  price 
of  $6,000  on  which  they  have  paid  $1,700,  the  balance  being  borrowed  from 
the  Farmer's  bank  of  Carlinville  at  tj  per  cent  interest.  The  interest  is  paid 
to  date. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  farm  land  was  $1,600;  $200  was  donated  and 
$100  paid  in  cash  with  balance  for  five  years  from  March  1,  1909,  at  6  per 
cent  interest.  The  matron  stated  that  they  had  nearly  enough  of  subscrip- 
tion to  pay  for  the  property;  a  donation  of  paint  for  the  floors  has  been 
made  and  this  work  will  be  done  soon. 

There  were  thirty-one  children,  twelve  boys  and  nineteen  girls,  ranging  in 
age  from  18  months  to  14  years;  all  well  dressed  and  appeared  to  be  happy 
and  contented.  The  incorporators  C.  C.  Brown,  Walter  Poole  and  Will  Poole 
are  members  of  the  Holiness  Association  and  the  Orphanage  is  under  the 
auspices  of  this  association.  The  property  is  held  in  trust  by  C.  C.  Brown 
and  wife  but  on  issue  of  the  charter  will  be  transferred  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Bethany  Holiness  Orphanage. 

I  consider  this  Orphanage  an  excellent  property  and  a  well  conducted 
Home.  They  have  no  placing  out  system,  their  purpose  being  to  keep  the 
children  in  the  Home  for  school  and  missionary  training.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  certificate  for  incorporation  be  approved  and  charter  granted 
and  that  a  certificate  be  also  given  them  from  this  Board  enabling  them  to 
receive  commitments  from  the  court  on  the  granting  of  the  charter. 


CHILDREN'S  HOME  OF  ROCKFORD. 

Sixth  street  and   Second   avenue,   Rockford,   Illinois. 

The  directors  of  the  Children's  Home  of  Rockford,  recently  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  made  application  for  a  certi- 
ficate, I  made  the  usual  inspection  on  -Feb.  19,  1907.  and  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

The  directors  have  purchased  what  is  known  as  the  Shumway  property, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  street  and  Second  avenue  in  the  city  of  Rock- 
ford at  a  cost  of  $8,000,  paying  $1.00()  cash.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Shumway  they  have  a  special  bargain  in  the  property. 

It  consists  of  one-half  acre  of  land  in  the  center  of  the  east  side  residence 
district.  The  building  is  a  frame,  two  story,  and  consists  of  thirteen  rooms. 
There  are  two  cottages  on  the  property,  one  of  which  rents  for  $14  per  month 
and  the  other  for  $16.  There  was  $400  in  the  treasury  of  the  society  and 
$2,000  pledged  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  soliciting  has  been  done. 

The  building  will  be  provided  with  good  fire  protection.  It  is  heated  by 
a  furnace  (hot  air)  and  lighted  by  gas.  The  plumbing  is  in  good  condition 
and  sanitation   is  good.     They  have  a  beautiful  yard  with  abundant  shade. 

The  citizens  of  the  city  and  community  have  contributed  to  the  repairing 
and  furnishing  of  the  house  in  a  very  material  way,  including  bed-room  sets. 
chairs,  refrigerators,  side-boards,  silver  ware  and  dishes  for  the  table,  gas 
range  and  numeious  other  articles. 
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The  house  is  paijered  throughout  and  painted,  material  and  work  all  do- 
nated, together  with  the  work  of  the  plumbers.  Three  tons  of  coal  were 
placed  in  the  cellar  without  cost  to  the  home.  The  cash  donations  are 
numerous. 

The  purpose  of  the  Home  is  first,  to  care  for  and  help  orphan  and  depend- 
ent children,  to  train  them  and  place  them  at  the  proper  time  in  homes,  to 
board  some  children  and  to  keep  and  maintain  a  day  nursery  for  the  care 
of  small  children  where  mothers  work  for  a  living  through  the  day. 

Children  committed  by  the  court  and  to  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per 
week.  This  contract  has  already  been  entered  into  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners. Parents  when  able  will  be  expected  to  pay  $10  per  month  for  care 
of  children  when  not  .committed  by  the  court.  A  nominal  charge  of  fifteen 
cents  per  day  will  be  charged  for  a  child  left  in  the  care  of  the  day  nursery 
department. 

The  management  includes  the  best  business  men  and  women  of  the  city 
of  Rockford  and  the  Home,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Zada  Yates,  an  able 
and  competent  young  lady,  will  doubtless  be  made  a  success. 

There  are  ten  children  ready  to  be  admitted  when  the  building  is  ready 
to  be  opened.     They  hope  to  begin  March  1st. 

Owing  to  the  splendid  management,  the  excellent  property  and  the  gen- 
eral outlook  for  a  good  work,  I  would  recommend  that  your  honorable  body 
grant  the  certificate  asked  for. 


CUNNINGHAM  DEACONESS  ORPHANAGE. 
Urbana,    Ulinois. 

The  Cunningham  Deaconess  Orphanage  is  a  two  story  brick  building  with 
basement,  consisting  of  fifteen  rooms,  located  about  a  mile  north  of  Urbana. 
The  first  fioor  consists  of  an  office,  school  room,  kindergarten,  nursery  and 
living  rooms.  The  second  floor  consists  of  a  dormitory  for  the  children  and 
help.  The  basement  consists  of  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry  and  store 
room.  There  are  out  buildings  and  a  root  cellar  all  in  good  repair.  The  out 
buildings  consist  of  a  barn  and  sheds.  The  buildings  are  all  in  good  sanitary 
condition,  bed  rooms,  clean  and  well  clothed. 

The  building  is  located  on  a  plat  of  ground  of  about  fifteen  acres.  The 
institution  owns  a  farm  of  excellent  land  of  160  acres  near  Ogden,  Hlinois, 
from  which  a  rental  is  derived  of  $960.00  per  annum. 

The  building  is  lighted  with  electricity  and  heated  with  steam.  Water  is 
furnished  by  wells  located  on  the  premises. 

The  property  is  well  protected  from  fire,  having  an  iron  fire  escape,  lad- 
ders and  fire  extinguishers. 

There  are  thirty-four  children  who  are  inmates  of  the  Home,  sixteen  boys 
and  eighteen  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  17  months  to  18  years.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  largest  of  the  boys,  at  the  age  of  ten  and  upwards 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Chaddock  School  at  Quincy,  Hlinois  or  Lake  Bluff 
Orphanage. 

Regular  religious  services  are  held  at  the  Home,  including  the  Junior 
League  and  Mid-week  evening  prayer  service.  The  school  work  is  carried 
on  through  the  sixth  grade. 

The  menu  is  varied  from  time  to  time  and  the  food  furnished  is  well  cooked 
and  wholesome. 

The  children  seem  to  be  happy  and  all  are  well  cared  for. 

The  stock  consists  of  four  cows,  one  horse  and  a  number  of  pigs  and 
chickens. 

The  washing  is  done  outside  of  the  institution  and  is  returned  "rough  dry;" 
the  ironing  is  done  in  the  institution. 
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Besides  the  superintendent,  W.  A.  Davis,  and  the  mati'on,  his  wife,  there 
are  seven  helpers  who  are  Deaconesses,  reciving  $10  per  month  for  their 
services. 

When  children  are  committed  to  the  institution  by  the  court,  the  county 
pays  for  their  care  the  sum  of  $7.50  for  each  per  month. 

A  new  building  will  be  erected  in  the  spring  at  the  cost  of  $5,000.  The 
institution  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Illinois  Conference,  Women's 
Home  Mission  Society  and  an  appropriation  is  made  by  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence each  year  to  carry  on  this  work. 

While  this  institution  is  a  Methodist  concern,  children  are  received  into 
the  Home  who  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Methodist  church. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  certificate  asked  for  be  granted. 


FRANCES  JUVENILE  HOME  ASSOCIATION. 
3929  Indiana  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Frances  Juvenile  Home  Association,  located  at  3929  Indiana  avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  made  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  charter, 
Nov.  15,  1909.  The  same  was  handed  to  this  department  for  approval  under 
the  provision  of  chapter  23,  section  182,  Kurd's  Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois. 

On  Nov.  22,  1909,  I  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  institution,  pursuant 
to  the  issuance  of  charter.  I  found  the  building  occupied  to  be  a  three  story 
brick  with  a  basement,  situated  on  a  plat  of  ground  25x150  feet. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  contained  two  parlors,  one  bed  room,  chil- 
dren's dining  room,  reception  room,  hall,  lavatory  and  toilet  room. 

The  second  floor  contains  two  dormitories,  one  medical  room,  a  play  room, 
school  room  and  a  bath  room  with  a  large  porch  in  the  rear. 

The  third  floor  contains  a  dining  room,  store  room,  and  a  bath  room. 

The  basement  contains  one  helpers  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  toilet  room, 
coal  and  fruit  room.  The  entire  building  is  supplied  with  clothes  closets. 
The  building  was  heated  with  hot  air  furnace,  lighted  with  gas  and  has  city 
water.  Ventilation  and  sanitation  were  good.  The  Home  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Jamison  property,  for  which  the  association  pays  $45  per  month 
rental.  The  property  has  undergone  complete  renovation  within  the  past 
two  months.  It  has  a  capacity  of  about  twenty  children.  No  fire  protec- 
tion had  been  installed  but  arrangements  had  been  made  to  have  hand 
grenades  placed  throughout  the  building. 

The  object  of  this  association  was  to  establish  and  maintain  a  home  for 
convalescent  venereal  diseased  children;  to  educate  them  and,  where  possible, 
to  make  them  self  supporting  and  to  give  them  medical  treatment,  whenever 
needed. 

Mi-s.  Frances  Hagen  was  the  superintendent.  She  held  a  position  for  two 
and  a  half  years  in  the  Cook  county  hospital  where  she  had  charge  of  a  ward 
in  that  institution  where  children  suffering  with  this  disease  were  cared  for. 

She  stated  that  she  was  giving  her  services  to  the  Francis  Juvenile  Home 
Association  and  would  do  so  until  means  could  be  procured  with  which  to 
pay  her  a  salary;  that  during  her  seiwice  at  the  Cook  county  hospital  she 
had  cared  for  700  cases  of  this  character. 

I  am  informed  that  there  is  but  one  institution,  the  Cook  county  hospital 
where  victims  of  these  diseases  are  admitted,  and  the  children  admitted  to 
the  Cook  county  hospital  are  confined  to  the  third  fioor,  without  opportunity 
for  exercise  or  mental  or  moral  training. 

The  Frances  Juvenile  Home  Association  was  organized  by  the  Frances 
Juvenile  Aid  club,  which  on  the  first  day  of  November,  had  100  members 
paying  an  annual  due  of  $3  each.  The  officers  of  the  club  were:  :Mrs.  Ellen 
M.  Henrotin,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Inez  Rogers  Deach,  president;  Dr. 
Clara  Seippel,  first  vice  president;  Andrew  ToUefson,  second  vice  president; 
Mrs.  Rosa  Greenwood,  third  vice  president;  Mrs.  Soare  Mathison,  recording 
secretary;  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Georgia  Blyton,  correspond- 
ing secretary. 
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The  advisory  board  consisted  of  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  Drs.  Pusey,  Porter, 
Hamilton,  VanHoosen,  Harris,  Yarrow,  Gould,  Abt,  Quine  and  Messrs.  Simon 
Krause  and  Arthur  B.  Farwell. 

The  Frances  Juvenile  Aid  club  contributes  its  entire  income,  as  a  club, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  this  Home.  The  incorporators  are  representa- 
tive people  of  Cook  county. 

The  superintendent  informed  me  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  associa- 
tion to  handle  convalescent  cases  only.  Later  it  intends  to  accept  other  cases 
giving  them  care  and  treatment. 

At  the  time  of  the  inspection  there  were  two  children  in  the  Home,  one  of 
whom  is  a  three  and  a  half  year  old  boy  who  has  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in 
Cook  county  hospital,  and  a  four  year  old  girl  who  has  been  in  the  Cook 
county  hospital  since  she  was  seventeen  months  old,  who,  at  that  time  was 
the  victim  of  criminal  assault  by  her  own  father  and  was  left  in  a  terribly, 
diseased  condition.  Since  that  time  this  child  has  been  under  the  care  of 
the  superintendent  and  is  pronounced  cured.  Mrs.  Hagan  has  expressed 
her  intention  to  adopt  her,  as  her  own  child. 

Having  found  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  institution  to  be  worthy, 
and  the  incorporators  and  members  of  its  board  to  be  representative  people 
of  long  and  tried  experience,  and  realizing  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
having  such  an  instituion  in  Cook  county,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  rec- 
ommended the  issuance  of  the  charter  and  granted  them  a  certificate,  author- 
izing them  to  receive  commitments  of  such  cases  through  the  courts  in  the 
State  of  niinois. 


THE  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWB  INSTITUTE. 
Normal,  Illinois. 

On  February  8,  1907,  I  received  a  letter  of  complaint  from  Mrs.  Nannie  M. 
Dunkin,  superintendent  of  Associated  Charities,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  to  the 
effect  that  the  children  of  the  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  institute,  a  regularly 
incorporated  institution  for  the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent  colored 
children  at  Normal,  Illinois,  was  improperly  managed  and  the  children  neg- 
lected. I  made  an  inspection  of  said  institution,  Feb.  20,  1907,  and  found 
the  house  and  surroundings  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  I  found  the  house 
almost  destitute  of  furniture;  beds  poorly  furnished  with  clothing;  window 
lights  broken;  carpet  nailed  over  the  front  door  where  the  glass  had  been 
broken.  There  was  only  one  stove  in  the  house  which  was  very  small;  no 
fuel  to  be  found  on  the  premises,  and  in  the  cupboard  no  provision.  It  was 
the  noon  hour  and  no  preparations,  apparently,  had  been  made  for  the  noon 
meal.  The  cellar  was  used  as  a  chicken  house,  containing  a  large  number 
of  ducks  and  geese.  The  whole  premises  were  in  an  exceedingly  unsanitary 
condition.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  Mr.  Brown  was  not  at  home,  but  later 
he  called  to  see  me  at  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  At  the  time 
of  his  call  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  promised  to  clean  up 
the  place  and  place  it  on  a  better  basis. 

On  October  30,  1908,  another  complaint  was  received  from  the  same  source, 
at  which  time  the  State  agent,  with  Dr.  Meyer,  and  Mr.  William  Gregory  of 
the  health  department,  of  Bloomington,  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
institution  and  premises  with  the  following  results: 

Mr.  Brown  was  sick  in  bed.  Mrs.  Brown  showed  us  through  the  insti- 
tution. The  house  was  dilapidated  and  insanitary,  the  furniture,  old  and  un- 
fit for  use.  Beds  were  made  of  old  wornout  quilts,  old  mattresses  and  dis- 
carded clothes.  At  least  three  of  the  beds  were  so  soaked  with  urine  that  the 
odor  in  the  sleeping  rooms  was  almost  unbearable.  In  one  of  the  beds  we 
found  a  dog  sleeping.  The  rooms  were  littered  and  very  dirty  and  old 
clothes  were  scattered  about.  The  walls  and  beds  were  infested  with  vermin. 
The  sitting  room  of  the  house  was  the  only  room  in  which  there  was  a 
semblance  of  order.     Mrs.  Brown  said  that  three  children  occupied  one  bed. 


Au  examination  of  the  cliiidren's  bodies  and  heads  revealed  the  fact  that  tliey 
had  not  been  recently  bathed,  as  their  bodies  were  dirty  and  their  heads 
contained  both  nits  and  lice.  There  were  three  dogs  in  the  house,  including 
one  big  "Great  Dane."  One  of  the  three,  Mrs.  Brown  explained  belonged  to 
a  neighbor.  There  seemed  to  be  very  little  food  in  the  house  and  that  was 
poor  and  unwholesome.  The  shed  adjacent  to  the  House  was  filled  with  old 
clothing  and  mattresses,  and  another  shed  about  40  feet  away  contained  old 
broken  bedsteads,  discarded  mattresses,  cast  off  clothing  and  refuse  of  all 
kinds.  A  water  closet  was  located  at  the  end  of  the  yard  and  was  found 
to  be  in  a  most  filthy  condition.  The  whole  yard  was  littered  with  pieces 
of  old  furniture,  bones,  rags,  etc.  On  the  west  side  of  the  house  the  weather- 
boarding  was  loose,  and  in  places  partially  removed.  Behind  the  loose  places 
old  rags  had  been  stuffed;  examination  of  the  rags  showed  they  were 
indescribably  filthy. 

A  petition  of  dependency  was  filed  in  the  McLean  county  court,  for  the 
children  and  the  case  was  heard  by  Roland  A.  Russell,  judge  of  the  county 
court,  November  14,  1908.  Twenty-seven  witnesses  were  examined  and  the 
evidence  brought  out  many  interesting  facts.  The  children  were  sent  to  the 
meat  market  for  scraps  of  spoiled  meat  and  bones.  This  meat  was  cooked 
and  fed  to  the  dogs,  and  the  children  ate  the  soup.  The  children  were 
often  sent  home  from  school  because  of  their  filth  and  lice;  that  the  house 
was.  not  a  fit  place  to  keep  these  children;  that  Mr.  Brown,  the  superintendent, 
was  an  unfit  person  to  have  the  custody  of  the  children. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  that  he  was  an  evangelist  of  the  African  M.  E.  church; 
that  he  held  revival  services  in  many  places;  that  the  people  gave  him  a 
collection  and  that  he  used  this  money  for  liquor.  At  12;  07  p.  m.,  on  the  day 
of  the  trial,  the  State  agent  and  the  Rev.  Ernest  Hall,  pastor  of  the  colored 
Baptist  church  followed  Mr.  Bashom,  Mr.  Brown's  attorney,  and  Mr.  Brown 
to  a  saloon  at  110  South  Center  street,  Bloomington  where  they  were  found 
drinking  whiskey  at  the  bar  of  the  saloon. 

The  court  in  its  findings  found  the  children  dependent  and  permitted  them 
to  return  to  the  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  institute  with  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  move  into  another  building  or  to  remodel  the  present 
home  as  to  cleanliness  and  to  provide  proper  food  and  clothing  for  the 
children;  that  the  superintendent,  Mr.  George  A.  Brown,  sign  a  pledge  to 
desist  from  intoxicants  and  from  drinking  in  any  form;  that  a  regularly 
appointed  probation  officer  have  supervision  of  the  children;  that  the  State 
agent  aid  in  such  supervision  as  far  as  he  may  consider  it  practicable  and 
that  the  Home  be  supervised  and  inspected  by  the  officers  mentioned  to- 
gether with  the  members  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  and  their  reports 
of  inspections  be  submitted  from  time  to  time  to  Judge  Russell. 

On  November  21,  Mr.  Wm.  Gregory,  health  officer  of  the  city  called  at  the 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  institute  and  found  Mr.  Brown  in  bed  and  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  Upon  his  entering  the  Home,  Mr.  Brown  ordered 
him  from  the  house  and  premises;  whereupon,  on  being  informed  that  he 
had  been  sent  there  in  an  official  capacity  by  the  judge  of  the  court,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown,  told  the  health  officer  to  "tell  his  honor,  to  go  to  hell."  Subse- 
quently, the  judge  removed  all  the  children  from  the  home,  except  the 
children  of  the  Browns,  to  the  county  poor  farm,  to  await  further  action  of 
the  court. 

Later,  they  were  either  sent  to  other  institutions,  returned  to  friends  or 
placed  in  family  homes. 

.January  4,  1909,  quo  warranto  proceedings  were  instituted  and  the  charter 
of  the  institution  was  revoked  and  the  place  closed. 


THE  HOME  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS. 

Peoria,  Illinois. 

I  found  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  to  be  a  two  story  brick  building,  sit- 
uated on  a  large  plat  of  ground.  2.50  feet  deep  by  175  feet  wide  on  Knoxville 
avenue,   Peoria,   Illinois.     The   house   contains   fourteen   rooms. 
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The  first  floor  consists  of  a  parlor,  sewing  room,  dining  room,  l^itctien 
and  play  room. 

The  second  floor  consists  of  day  and  night  nursery,  boy's  dormitory  and 
girl's  dormitory,  helpers'  room,  nurses'  and  caretakers'  rooms  and  two  bath 
rooms. 

The  basement  has  two  dry  rooms,  two  furnace  rooms,  coal  and  kindling 
room,  laundry  and  water  heater  room.  The  building  is  furnished  with  city 
water  and  lighted  by  gas.  The  house  is  heated  by  hot  air  furnace.  The 
sanitary  condition  is  good. 

The  Home  for  the  Friendless  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Home  Mission  of  Peoria.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Magee  is  matron.  The  Home 
is  well  equipped.  The  beds  were  clean  and  well  provided  with  clothing; 
the  floors  throughout  the  building  were  clean.  I  was  present  at  the  time 
dinner  was  served.  The  food  was  plentiful,  well  cooked  and  of  excellent 
quality.  There  were  fifty-seven  children,  thirteen  boys  and  forty-four  girls 
inmates  of  the  Home  ranging  in  age  from  11  months  to  14  years. 

I  was  informed  by  the  county  clerk  and  the  matron  of  the  Home  that  the 
county  had  provided  them  from  time  to  time  with  funds  for  the  care  of 
the  children  which  brings  them  within  the  range  of  the  visitation  law.  Sub- 
sequently I  forwarded  blanks  to  the  institution  asking  them  to  report  all 
children  placed  in  family  homes. 

There  are  nine  children  in  the  Home  whose  maintenance  is  provided  for 
by  voluntary  contribution  from  ladies  of  the  city.  In  other  instances  the 
parents  pay  some  board  to  assist  in  their  keep. 

The  children  attend  the  public  school  of  the  city  located  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  Home.  They  attend  church  and  Sunday  school  at  the 
Arcadia  Presbyterian  church. 

The  children  were  well  clothed  and  to  all  appearances  happy. 

There  were  two  children  in  the  Home  whom  the  matron  report  as  being, 
without  doubt,  feeble-minded  and  asked  that  some  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  their  care  at  Lincoln  or  elsewhere.  I  promised  to  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  authorities  at  Lincoln,  and  forward  them  application  blanks 
for  their  admission  to  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  I 
believe  the  institution  is  doing  good  work.  I  would  recommend  that  a 
certificate  be  granted  to  the  institution. 


THE    KATHRYN    CLINTON    HOME. 
2744  Magnolia  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Pursuant  to  your  instructions,  I  made  an  investigation  on  July  21,  1909 
of  the  application  for  charter  of  the  Kathryn  Clinton  Home,  2744  Magnolia 
avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  I  found  the  incorporators  of  this  institution  to  be 
the  following  parties,  leading  citizens  of  Chicago  and  Bvanston:  Mrs.  Louise 
Batton  of  Evanston,  Rev.  Robert  Henry  Morris,  pastor  B"'irst  Presbyterian 
church,  Evanston;  Elizabeth  E.  Clinton,  founder  of  the  Home  and  formerly 
associated  with  the  State's  attorney's  office  in  Cook  county  during  Governor 
Deneen's  administration;  Mrs.  Constance  S.  Madison  and  Dr.  Andrew  E. 
Harvey  constitute  the  board  of  directors. 

On  my  visit  to  the  Home,  I  found  that  this  property  belongs  to  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Clinton  and  its  use  has  been  donated  to  them  for  a  certain  period 
of  time.  The  Home  consists  of  the  property,  125  feet  by  37M;  feet  on  Mag- 
nolia avenue.  The  house  is  frame  with  brick  and  stone  foundation,  and  is 
valued  at  about  $5,000.  The  house  consists  of  two  stories,  attic  and  base- 
ment. 

The  first  floor  has  reception  hall,  parlor,  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

The  second  floor,  four  large  bed  rooms  and  bath  room. 

The  attic  is  unfurnished. 

The  basement  contains  furnace  room,  laundry  and  store  room. 

I  found  the  house  to  be  in  good  sanitary  condition. 
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The  object  of  this  Home  is  to  provide  for  proper  industrial  training  for 
such  girls  ns  may  be  committed  to  its  charge,  and,  I  am  inrormed,  by  the 
founder,  Mrs.  Clinton  that  their  purpose  is  to  receive  girls  who  are  semi- 
delinquent. 

The  incorporation  of  this  Home  receives  the  endorsement  of  the  present 
juvenile  court  judge,  Hon.  Judge  Pinckney  and  the  chief  probation  officer, 
Mr.  Henry  Witter. 

The  Home  appears  to  have  excellent  financial  backing. 

I  feel  that  the  undertaking  is  a  laudable  one  and  that  the  Home  will 
supply  a  long  felt  need  in  Cook  county  and  would  recommend  that  a  favor- 
able report  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Later  charter  was  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ana  certificate  was 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  permitting  tnem  to  receive 
committments  from  the  court. 


ORPHANAGE  OF  THE  HOLY  CHILD. 
220  East  Adams  street,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

This  Orphanage  consists  of  a  two  story  frame  building,  with  a  three  story 
L,  located  at  220  East  Adams  street,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  first  floor  consists  of  a  reception  room,  chapel,  two  dining  rooms, 
kitchen  and  laundry. 

Second  floor,  of  two  dormitories,  two  small  bed  rooms,  two  bath  rooms, 
play   room,  matron's  room. 

Third  floor,  three  sleeping  rooms.  The  building  throughout  is  provided 
with  ample  clothes  closets.  In  the  basement  is  the  coal  cellar  and  vege- 
table storage  room.  There  is  a  large  cistern  for  all  toilet  purposes;  the  city 
water  works  supply  the  building  throughout  with  water.  The  water  sup- 
plied by  the  city  has  the  latest  filtering  attachment,  which  was  attached  as  a 
precautionary  measure  against  any  impurities.  The  house  is  heated  by  city 
heat  and  lighted  by  gas. 

Throughout,  the  house  was  in  good  repair,  neat  and  clean  and  in  every 
respect  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

On  former  inspection  larger  beds  were  suggested  to  be  provided  for  the 
sisters,  which  has  since  been  complied  with. 

At  time  of  inspection  seventeen  children  were  housed  at  the  Orphanage, 
ranging  in  age  from  five  to  seventeen  years.  The  older  children  attend  the 
public  school  regularly.  A  large  yard  surrounds  the  building  which  is  used 
for  a  play  ground.  Religious  services  are  observed;  morning  prayer  at 
chapel;  communion  service  every  Wednesday  and  regular  attendance  at 
Sunday  service  at  the  church  in  connection  with  the  house. 

Orphans  and  half  orphans  are  received  by  commitment  from  the  court  or 
releasal  from  parents  or  guardians.  Upon  entering  the  Orphanage  each  appli- 
cant must  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of  health  from  a  regular  practicing 
physician;  this  certificate  is  obtained  after  a  thorough  physical  examination. 

The  institution  furnishes  clothes  for  its  wards. 

The  menu  consists  of  good  wholesome  food  which  is  varied  from  time  to 
time.     The  children  were  well  clothed  and  seemed  to  be  happy. 

This  Orphanage  has  a  regular  system  of  child  placing.  Applicants  for  chil- 
dren are  required  to  submit  recommendations  from  pastor  of  their  church 
before  they  can  receive  into  their  homes  a  child  from  this  institution. 
Their  annual  report,  December  31,  1907,  shows  that  two  children  were  placed 
in  homes  during  the  year;  these  homes  were  visited  from  time  to  time  and 
reports  kept  on  file. 

The  Reverend  Frederick  A.  DeRosset,  Secretary  and  Financial  Agent,  and 
House  Mother,  Sister  Geraldine,  under  whose  direct  care  these  children  are 
placed  seem  always  ready  to  cooperate  with  any  suggestion  and  recommenda- 
tions looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  child. 

We  consider  the  management  well  qualified  to  carry  on  this  work. 
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SALEM  ORPHANAGE. 
Flannagan,  Illinois. 

Salem  Orphanage,  under  the  direction  of  the  Mennonite  church,  is  located 
three  miles  southeast  of  Flannagan,  on  a  plat  of  100  acres  of  land,  for 
which  the  association  has  a  warranty  deed.  This  farm  was  formerly  the 
old  King  estate.     The  institution  was  chartered,  December  22,  1896. 

I  found  the  farm  well  stocked.  Eighty  acres  are  tilled,  twenty  acres  in 
pasture,  garden,  orchard  and  lawn. 

The  main  building  is  of  brick  veneer,  two  stories  and  basement. 

The  first  floor  of  the  main  building  consists  of  office,  living  room,  two 
bed  rooms,  two  play  rooms,  two  bath  rooms,  chapel  and  sewing  room. 

The  second  floor  of  eleven  bed  rooms  for  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  occupy 
the  east  wing  of  the  building  and  the  boys,  the  west. 

The  basement  consists  of  kitchen,  two  dining  rooms,  store  room,  bakeiT. 
fruit  cellar  and  coal  room.  I  found  clothes  of  excellent  quality  and  bed 
clothes  in  abundance. 

This  building  is  heated  by  hot  water  and  lighted  by  kerosene.  The  water 
for  the  whole  premises  is  furnished  from  a  tank,  at  an  elevation  of  35  feet, 
supplied  by  a  well  of  excellent  water. 

Cottage  number  two,  of  one  and  a  half  story  is  used  for  laundry,  four 
sleeping  rooms,  ironing  room  and  manual  training  room.  The  laundry  is 
fltted  out  with  the  latest  improved  machinery,  consisting  of  washing  machine, 
centrifugal  wringer,  mangel  and  steam  dryer. 

The  school  house,  two  stories,  is  constructed  of  cement  blocks  and  is 
heated  with  stoves,  the  basement  being  used  as  a  store  room.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  buildings  throughout  was  good.  The  school  is  conducted 
in  the  English  language,  under  a  competent  teacher,  nine  months  of  the 
year.  .  German  school  is  conducted  two  months  of  the  year  during  vaca- 
tion. 

The  hospital  is  one  and  a  half  story  frame  building  of  five  rooms,  super- 
vised by  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  church.  The  children  appeared,  at  the 
time  of 'my  inspection,  to  be  in  perfect  health.  The  matron  reported  that 
they  had  been  under  quarantine  but  once,  four  years  ago  with  scarlet  fever, 
that  eighteeq  months  ago  an  inspection  was  made  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  a  breaking  out  on  some  of  the  children,  resembling,  somewhat,  the  appear- 
ance of  smallpox.  There  was  no  quarantine  at  the  time;  the  children  all 
recovered. 

They  were  milking  eleven  cows  at  the  time  of  this"  inspection,  the  milk 
was  separated  by  a  hand  separator  and  made  into  butter,  which  furnished 
for  the  most  part  all  the  butter  used  in  the  institution. 

At  the  time,  575  chickens  furnished  plenty  of  eggs  for  house  and  table  use. 
The  farm  is  well  supplied  with  horses  and  the  latest  improved  farm  machin- 
ery, all  of  which  is  the  property  of  the  institution. 

All  workers,  including  the  superintendent,  render  their  services  without 
salary  compensation,  receiving  general  maintenance,  including  Doard,  clothes, 
and  in  old  age  a  home  supplied  by  the  church. 

There  were  seventy-five  children  in  the  home  at  the  time  of  this  inspec- 
tion, forty-four  boys  and  thirty-one  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  2  to  17  years. 

There  were  ten  helpers,  including  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

Chapel  services  are  conducted  twice  a  day  in  the  regular  cnapel  room. 

The  association  has  recently  fallen  heir  to  another  excellent  farm  of  160 
acres,  one  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  this  location.  The  transfer  of  this 
property  will  be  made  within  the  next  thirty  days,  and  the  rent  from  this 
year,  which  is  approximated  at  fully  $1,000  will  be  turned  over  to  the  insti- 
tution. I  was  informed  by  the  superintendent  that  no  solicitations  for  sup- 
port are  made  in  their  work,  that  all  supplies,  including  money  and  clothing 
come  to  them  from  voluntary  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  donors. 

There  have  been  few  children  placed  from  this  institution  in  family  homes. 
Great  care  is  used  in  first  visiting  the  home  and  in  visiting  the  children 
when  placed. 
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The  children  were  all  well  fed  and  well  clothed  and  appeared  to  be  happy. 
The  menu  which  is  varied  from  time  to  time  consists  of  good  wholesome  food. 

The  only  recommendations  made  were  regarding  i.re  protection.  1  found 
the  buildings  lacking  in  this  respect.  The  superintendent  informed  me  that 
ample  protection  would   be  provided  at  once. 

Am  pleased  to  state  that  this  institution  is  doing  a  very  commendable  work 
and  heartily  recommend  that  a  certificate  be  granted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities. 


THE   SPRINGFIELD   HOME   FOR  FRIENDLESS. 
Springfield,   Illinois. 

Have  received  application  for  renewal  of  certificate  of  the  Springfield  Home 
for  Friendless.  I  made  inspection  of  this  Home  pursuant  lo  your  request 
and  would  submit  the  following  report: 

The  building  consists  of  a  four  story  house,  with  an  annex  of  tliree  stories 
and  has  about  thirty  rooms.  It  is  located  on  a  block  of  ground  on  South 
Eighth  street. 

I  was  informed  by  the  matron  that  it  has  a  capacity  of  about  200  hundred 
and  at  the  time  of  inspection  contained  about  89  inmates,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  about  five  weeks  old,  and  the  oldest  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old. 
All  children  of  school  age  attend  the  public  school  across  the  street  from 
the  Home.  Religious  training  is  received  at  different  churches  in  the  city. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  inmates  were  said  to  be  boarders  for  the  care  of 
whom  a  nominal  sum  is  received  from  the  parents  or  guardians;  others  are 
commitments  from  the  court,  for  whom  a  small  amount  is  paid  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  county. 

The  house  is  furnished  w-ith  city  water,  electric  light  and  steam  heat.  The 
heat  has,  up  to  the  present  time  been  furnished  by  the  city,  but,  not  being 
satisfactory,  a  change  is  to  be  made  before  the  winter.  The  cooking  is  done 
with  coke  and  gas.  There  are  five  assistants  to  the  matron.  A  new  laundry, 
fully  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery,  is  in  process  of  construction  and 
will  be  completed  in  a  very  short  time. 

A  good  garden  furnishes  vegetables  for  the  table  throughout  all  the  sum- 
mer months.     They  have  four  cows  which  furnish  milk  for  the  children. 

The  menu  is  as  follows: 

Breakfast — Hash,  brown  potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  coffee,  cream  of  wheat. 

Dinner — Meat,  potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  milk  and  coffee. 

Supper — Mush  and  milk,  bread  and  butter,  vegetables,  often  cake  and  fruit. 

This  menu  varies  from  time  to  time. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  is  good.  They  have  placed  a  large 
number  of  children  in  homes  during  the  past  year,  almost  all  of  which  have 
proven  satisfactory.  I  consider  the  Home  a  necessity  and  that  the  work 
done  has  been  of  good  type  of  character  and  I  most  heartily  recommend  the 
issuance  of  the  certificate  asked  for. 


WHITE  HALL  ORPHANAGE. 
Whitehall,   Illinois. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  I  made 
an  inspection  of  the  White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  society,  at  Whitehall,  Illinois, 
October  28,  1908.  I  inspected  the  books  and  records  and  interviewed  a  num- 
ber of  officers  of  the  society  at  their  office  at  Whitehall,  and  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  and  recommendations: 

I  found  the  Orphanage  in  excellent  sanitary  condition.  The  buildings 
though  old,  are  in  good  repair.  Much  papering  and  painting  has  been  done 
since  my  last  inspection.  Following  my  instructions  they  have  installed  a 
book  record  system  and  are  following  up  carefully  each  ward  of  the  insti- 
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tiition.  They  have  also  acted  on  our  instructions  and  liave  removed  the 
children  placed  in  objectionable  surroundings  when  we  have  reported  them. 
I  find  their  accounts  in  good  shape,  money  in  the  treasury  and  no  debts. 
A  close  inspection  of  the  homes  of  the  wards  show  that  greater  care  is  being 
used  in  placing  the  children  and  in  supervising  them  after  placement.  Their 
annual  report  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities, and  was  one  of  only  a  few  that  were  not  returned  for  completion  or 
correction.  They  have  reported  their  placements  for  each  quarter  regularly. 
These  placements  number  from  twenty  to  twenty-five.  More  workers  have 
been  placed  in  the  field  and  as  a  consequence  better  supervision  is  had  over 
these  wards. 

My  visit  to  the  town  was  announced  only  a  few  hours  before  my  arrival, 
and  as  a  result  I  found  most  of  the  board  absent  from  town.  Four  attended 
the  meeting,  including  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  uiese  members,  acting 
for  the  board,  concurred  with  me  in  the  idea  of  having  a  nxed  maximum 
salary  for  their  collectors;  that  all  moneys  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer 
and  that  the  salaries  hereafter  be  paid  by  check.  I  explained  to  them  that 
if  this  was  done  it  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Charities; 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  at  any  time  in  their  paying  their  solicitors 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  amount  collected,  providing  there  was  a  max- 
imum salary  fixed. 

They  renewed  their  request  for  a  charter  and  certificate,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  standard  of  their  society  has  been  raised;  that  their  board 
is  comprised  of  business  men  of  high  standing  in  the  county  and  city;  that 
they  are  now  doing  good  work  and  agreed  to  fix  a  maximum  salary  for  their 
collectors,  with  the  full  understanding  that  said  certificate  will  be  revoked 
without  notice,  should  they  fail  to  live  up  to  the  conditions  herein  contained, 
I  would  recommend  that  their  request  be  granted,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  advised  to  issue  their  charter  and  that  the  Board  of  State  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Charities  issue  their  certificate,  said  certificate  to  be  in 
force  from  date  of  issuance. 

I  forwarded,  as  per  your  request,  a  set  of  blanks  to  twenty-five  of  the 
largest  institutions  of  this  character  in  the  State  and  find  that  there  is  an- 
other institution,  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home,  Peoria,  wnlch  pays  its 
solicitors  a  percentage  of  money  collected  and  that  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities  has  for  some  time  certified  this  institution.  Other  societies  pay 
their  solicitors  a  straight  salary  or  the  work  is  done  gratuitotisiy. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Florence  Crittenton  Peoria  Home  has  paid  its 
solicitors  a  percentage  of  the  moneys  collected  and  that  the  Board  has  issued 
it  a  certificate,  I  feel  that  my  recommendations  for  granting  a  charter  and 
certificate  to  the  Whitehall  Orphans'  Home  Association  are  all  the  more 
justifiable. 

THE  WHITE   HORSE  ARMY. 
Danville,    Illinois. 

The  managers  of  the  White  Horse  Army,  Danville,  Illinois,  having  made 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  charter,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  proposed  association  pursuant 
to  the  issuance  of  said  charter. 

I  called  at  the  office,  the  home  of  .J.  C.  Jackson,  president  of  the  White 
Horse  Army,  334  East  Madison  street,  Danville,  Illinois,  and  interviewed  the 
members  of  the  board  with  the  exception  of  General  Washington,  the  cor- 
responding secretary  who  resides  in  Chicago.  I  was  informed  at  this 
meeting  that  the  White  Horse  Army  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  chtirch  known 
as  "The  Isreal  of  God's  church,  the  White  Horse  Army,"  which  church  was 
organized  at  St.  Louis  and  had  i"eceived  a  charter  under  tlie  laws  of  the 
State  of  Missouri;  that  the  general  office  of  the  church  was  at  3619  State 
street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  that  the  association  had  purchased  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty 50x97  feet  at  a  location  known  as  Goben's  Gulch,  Danville,  Illinois,  for 
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the  sum  of  $350  for  which  they  held  a  warranty  deed  in  the  name  of  J.  C. 
Jaclvson  and  Aaron  Wells;  that  they  had  already  expended  upon  this  prop- 
erty $410  in  work  and  material  and  proposed  erecting  upon  this  plat  of 
ground  a  brick  building  45x97  feet  with  concrete  foundation  at  an  estimated 
value  of  $7,000  without  the  furnishings,  said  building  to  be  heated  with  city 
heat,  the  first  floor  to  be  used  for  church  purposes  and  the  second  as  a  Home 
for  girls. 

In  looking  over  the  property  I  found  that  an  excavation  had  been  made  on 
the  corner  lot  and  some  work  done  on  the  foundation.  They  also  informed 
me  that  they  had  an  option  on  two  lots  on  the  south  and  two  on  the  north 
across  the  street  from  the  main  building  at  the  price  of  $700.  On  the  Sat- 
urday following  they  were  to  have  an  option  on  eighty  acres  of  excellent  farm 
land  near  the  city  of  Danville,  and  they  purposed  to  begin  at  once  to  erect 
a  large  brick  building  on  the  south  lots  for  shops  and  factory  purposes 
where  they  intended  teaching  boys  and  girls  various  trades  such  as  broom 
making,  blacksmithing,  plumbing  and  shoemaking,  etc.  At  the  same  time, 
they  stated  they  would  begin  to  erect  a  large  dormitory  for  Doys  on  the  lot 
on  the  north  side  of  the  street.  It  is  their  purpose  to  take  any  and  all  colored 
children  who  come  to  them  for  assistance,  orphans  being  given  preference. 
I  asked  them  to  fix  the  limit  on  the  number  they  proposed  to  accommodate. 
Mr.  Jackson  replied  that  they  would  have  no  limit,  that  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  handle  four  or  five  thousand  children  within  a  very  short  time,  and  if 
not  financially  able  to  build  fast  enough  to  accommodate  tne  number,  they 
propose  to  rent  buildings  for  dormitories  for  the  boys.  1  inquired  what 
estimate  they  had  made  for  furnishing,  equipment  and  teacners  to  instruct 
the  children  in  their  various  trades,  machinery,  etc.,  to  wHlch  he  replied 
that  they  had  overlooked  that  matter.  I  then  asked  for  tneir  records  and 
found  the  only  books  or  records  available  was  a  subscription  list  upon  which 
they  claimed  there  was  about  $1,500  subscribed,  $500  of  the  amount  sub- 
scribed by  one  individual  under  such  conditions  that  it  would  be  very  hard 
for  them  to  comply. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  president,  there  has  already 
been  expended  $760  on  lots  and  buildings  which  they  claim  was  all  the  money 
collected  up  to  the  present  time.  They  also  stated  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  their  church  in  Goben's  Gulch  a  great  reformation  had  taken  place; 
that  prior  to  that  time,  at  each  session  of  the  court  from  three  to  five  colored 
people  had  been  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  whereas,  since  that 
time  none  had  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Later  I  was  informed  by  Hon. 
John  H.  Lewman,  State's  attorney,  that  two  colored  persons  were  sent  from 
Goben's  Gulch  to  the  penitentiary  at  the  last  session  of  the  court;  that  condi- 
tions which  formerly  existed  in  that  locality  had  been  somewhat  improved, 
not  through  the  work  of  the  White  Horse  Army,  but  through  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  police  department  during  the  incumbency  of  the 
present  State's  attorney  when  mayor  of  Danville. 

I  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  December  9th,  to  his  head- 
quarters at  3616  State  street,  Chicago,  informing  him  of  the  application  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  incorporation  of  the  White  Horse  Army  of 
Danville.     He  replied  to  my  letter  of  December  13th,  that: 

"The  White  Horse  army  has  all  ready  Been  Incarperated.  We  enclose 
$10.00  to  you  to  have  the  orphan  Home  in  Danville,  111  incarparated  in  this 
name  The  White  Horse  army  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  and 
orphan  Home.  The  school  is  for  Parentless  and  Suffring  children.  The 
White  Horse  army  Was  organized  Aug.  19  1891  St.  Louis  mo  Recorded  at 
Hillsboro  111  Montgomery  county  By  Bishop  G.  W.  Flowers  Who  presides  at 
Sycamore  111  at  present  this  is  only  a  charitable  Branch  for  the  Parentless 
Throughout  The  Whole  World  With  Headquarters  at  Danville,  111  the  prop- 
erty of  the  home  is  in  Danville     We  have  brought  Three  for  the  Purpose." 

In  the  application  for  charter  the  name  mentioned  for  the  proposed  insti- 
tution is  White  Horse  Army,  which  apparently  is  a  contraction  of  the  name 
given  in  the  foregoing  letter. 
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December  15th,  I  addressed  Mr.  Jackson,  president  of  the  White  Horse 
Army  for  a  written  statement  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  incor- 
poration and  the  worli  already  accomplished  in  Danville.  His  reply  under 
date  of  December  12th  is  on  file  in  this  department. 

While  it  is  possible  that  the  intentions  of  these  people  are  worthy,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  consider  the  whole  matter  visionary,  impracticable  and 
impossible.  There  appears  to  be  no  understanding  among  the  members  of 
the  organization.  Mr.  Jackson  stated  to  me  in  the  presence  of  these  persons, 
that  he  wanted  it  definitely  understood  that  he  was  solely  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  this  organization  and  that  the  others  were  simply  incidental  to 
the  work.  There  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  and  the  association  depended 
entirely  on  the  public  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  equipment  and  main- 
tenance. Mr.  Jackson  stated  in  order  to  carry  out  their  plans  it  would  tal\:e 
an  estimated  amount  of  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration  would  recommend  that  the  charter 
asked  for  be  not  granted. 


WINNEBAGO  FARM  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 
Shirland,  Winnebago  County,   Illinois. 

The  above  named  school  farm  for  boys  was  inspected  August  11,  1908.  The 
details  of  inspection  are  as  follows: 

The  farm  contains  160  acres  in  Winnebago  county,  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pecatonica  river,  17  miles  northwest  of  Rockford  and  3  miles  south 
of  Shirland,  and  known  as  the  old  Horsfal  property.  The  title  of  this  prop- 
erty is  held  by  the  supervisors  of  Winnebago  county,  it  having  been 
escheated  by  process  of  law  during  the  year  of  1907. 

The  property  is  leased  to  the  association  by  the  supervisors  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  the  consideration  being  the  payment  of  one  dollar.  This  asso- 
ciation was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  March  1, 
1907. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  association  shall 
make  all  repairs  and  construct  all  buildings.  The  association  is  to  receive 
from  the  county  for  each  child  committed  by  the  court,  and  received  under 
its  care,  the  sum  of  $10  a  month.  All  other  funds  incident  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  school  farm  are  raised  by  popular  subscription. 

The  cottage  is  a  two  story  farm  house,  with  a  capacity  for  handling  and 
caring  for  about  fifteen  boys  and  the  necessary  hired  help.  It  is  heated  by 
fire  place  and  stoves  and  lighted  with  kerosene. 

The  supervisor  or  manager  of  the  school  farm  is  Mr.  Julius  Wingierski, 
who  fonnerly  was,  for  several  years  a  probation  officer  for  the  juvenile  court 
of  Chicago,  and  is  a  man  of  exceptionally  fine  character  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  work.  He  has  keen  instinct  and  discernment  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  boys,  and  this,  together  with  his  education  along  these  lines, 
renders  him  particularly  fit  to  promote  this  farm. 

Miss  Mutimer,  is  house-mother  for  the  institution,  also  teacher  of  the 
school.  The  salaries  paid  to  these  officers  are:  Julius  Wingierski  $50  per 
month;  Miss  Mutimer  $30  and  the  cook  to  receive  a  compensation  of  $20. 

At  the  time  of  my  inspection  I  found  out  of  the  160  acres  of  land,  there 
wei-e  40  under  cultivation,  the  balance  being  in  woods  and  pasture.  The 
farm  had  long  been  neglected,  and  it  has  been  a  hard  fight  to  keep  the  weeds 
under  subjection  and  bring  the  land  up  to  its  present  state  of  cultivation. 
There  is  a  splendid  spring  located  just  a  few  rods  from  the  house  which 
furnishes  v/ater  for  all  purposes. 

Of  the  forty  acres  mentioned  under  cultivation,  there  are  twenty  aci'es  in 
corn  and  the  balance  in  oats,  all  of  which  gave  promise  of  a  fair  crop. 

A  new  addition  has  recently  been  added  to  the  cottage  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing,  and  the  house  is  furnished  with  the  latest  pattern  of  mission 
furniture,  a  new  piano  and  has  a  library  consisting  of  250  volumes,  to  which 
all  the  members  of  the  home  have  access.     Some  new  out  buildings  have  been 


3  HO 

erected,  barn,  liog-house.  chii'ken  house  and  an  ice  house.  The  farm  is  sup- 
plied with  two  cows,  a  team  of  horses,  three  hogs  and  forty-five  chickens. 
The  farming  implements  are  all  of  the  latest  pattern. 

At  the  time  of  my  inspection  there  were  seven  boys  in  the  home,  ranging 
in  age  from  11  to  18  years;  six  of  these  were  delinquents,  having  been  com- 
mitted by  the  court:  one  a  dependent,  whose  relative  paid  $10  a  month  for 
his  care. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  these  boys  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, school  convening  September  1,  1908.  Bible  services  and  Sunday  school 
are  held  every  Sunday  morning. 

They  have  inaugurated  a  .Junior  Republic,  operated  on  the  New  York  plan, 
and,  considering  the  limited  number  of  pupils,  are  doing  excellent  work. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  receive  boys  from  other  counties,  and  as 
soon  as  funds  are  procured,  the  erection  of  other  cottages  will  be  considered. 
Applications  have  already  been  made  for  the  admission  of  at  least  fifty  boys. 

1  am  informed  there  is  an  indebtedness  of  $1,000  for  improvements  and 
unpaid  salaries  to  date.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  institution  is  destined 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  handling  of  delinquent 
boys  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State,  and  would  recommend  that  a  certi- 
ficate be  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ANNUAL   EEPOETS    SUBMITTED    BY    INSTITUTIONS    AND 
SOCIETIES   C^^EINCI   FOE   CHILDEEN. 

ANNA    B.  MILLIKIN    HOME    AND    MACON    COUNTY  INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS. 
Of  Decatur,  Illinois.  Incorporated  September,  1892. 

MRS.  FLORENCE  N.  CATTO '. President 

E.  A.  G^STMAN Vice  President 

FOREST  FILE Secretary 

S.  D.  HILL Treasurer 

CLARA  H.CAMPBELL Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Buildings  and  grounds 

$40,000  00 

1.000  00 

2.200  00 

260  69 

Bills  payable 

$     800  00 

Furniture  and  stationery 

2,200  00 

Loans  on  real  estate 

40,460  69 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  liabilities 

Total  assets 

$13,460  69 

$48,460  69 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  Dfjcember  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  

$  16  99 
390  00 
522  70 
447  25 
3)7  00 
710  37 
800  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

$    260  69 
1,144  93 

From  public  funds  

Other  expenses- 
Repairs,  gas,  telephone 

Fuel 

Subsistence 

From  donations— general  public. .. 
Pay  members 

322  78 
269  21 

From  income  investments 

1,206  67 

From  church  (Tag  day) 

Other  sources — by  loan 

Total  receipts 

$3,201  31 

$3,204  31 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

la 

2 

E 

[I. 

5 
o 

H 

Children. 

2 

"a 
E 

V 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year  

■■"2 
2 

18 
91 

109 

18 
93 

111 

Placed  in  homes 

1       1 

Received 

Placed  in  institutions 

1 
78 

1 
29 

109 

1 

Returned  to  friends 

78 

Adopted 

1 

Present  at  end  of  year 

1 

2 

30 

Total 

Total 

111 

382 


Adults. 

B 

(X, 

o 

Adults. 

E 

5 
o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

6 
6 

6 
6 

Discharged 

1 
1 
4 

6 

1 

Died 

1 

Present  at  end  of  year 

4 

Total 

Total 

6 

BETHANY  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

Of  Rock  Island,  Illinois.  Incorporated  July  12,  1899. 

MRS.  W.  C.  BENNETT President 

MISS  SUE  C.  DENKMANN Vice  President 

GEO.  C.  WEN(iER ■ Secretary 

L.  M.  CASI'EEL Treasurer 

L.  O.  JOHNS Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$  5,000  00 

10,000  00 

800  00 

2,504  46 

$18,304  46 

Buildings    

Total  liabilities 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Total  assets 

$18,304  46 

$18,304  46 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

From  donations 

From  other  sources- 
Entertainments  

Board  for  children 

Tag  Day 


Total  receipts. 


$  865  67 
3,331  80 

131  54 
1,482  86 
1,908  40 


17,239  77 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 
Buildings 

Salaries  and  wages 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel 

Subsistence 

M  iscellaneous 

Total  disbursements 


$2,504  46 

445  67 

1,829  94 

240  23 

1,629  62 

SS9  85 


$7,239  77 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

a 

3 

o 

Children. 

Male. 
Female. 

3 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

Received 

26 
36 

62 

14 
32 

46 

40 
68 

108 

15 

] 
20 
26 

fi9 

18 

"ie 

12 
46 

33 

1 

Returned  to  friends 

3fi 

38 

Total 

Total    

108 

Numberof  children  supervisf  d  in  families  at  beginning  of  year22  in  Illinois,  7  out  of  State. 
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CENTRAL  BAPTIST  ORPHANAGE. 
Of  Maywood,  Illinois.  Incorporated  1905. 

REV.  A.  K.  DeBLOIS President 

REV.  S.  T.  FORD    .  ..  Vice  President 

REV.  C.  B.  ALLEN Secretary 

FRANK  B.  PEASE Treasurer 

JAMES  P.  THOMS  Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  October  25,  1909. 

Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

$10,000  00 

20,000  00 

5,000  00 

3,800  00 

$38,800  00 

$  1,500  00 

37,300  00 

Total  liabilities 

Bills  receivable 

$38,800  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  October  25,  1909. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fascal 
year  

From  donations— general  public... 

From  other  sources- 
Pay  members 

From  income 

Church  and  care  of  children.  . . 
Legacy 

Total  receipts 


$     82  33 
944  48 

1,042  93 

102  67 

2.000  00 

1,909  75 

$6,082  16 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year . 

Lands ', 

Buildings i 

Salaries 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel  and  light v 

Subsistence 

Incidentals 

Total  disbursements 


$  41  90 
2. 558  86 
1,276  85 

578  69 
858  37 
767  49 

$6,082  16 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  October  25,  1909. 

Children. 

6 

H 

E 

3 

"5 
H 

Children. 

V 

H 

B 
fa 

3 
o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year .' 

21 
3 
20 

44 

10 
4 
13 

27 

31 

7 
33 

71 

Placed  in  homes 

Returned  to  friends 

6 
17 
21 

44 

4 

13 
10 

27 

10 
.SO 

Present  at  end  of  year 

31 

Total 

Total 

71 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year— 512. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year— about  400. 


Of  Chicago,   Illinois. 


CHICAGO  FOUNDLINGS   HOME. 
(114  South  Wood  St.) 


Incorporated  1872. 


FRANCES  C.  SHIPMAN  * Secretary 

WM.  G.  HIBBARD Treasurer 

FRANCES  C.  SHIPMAN  Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

1 
Liabilities.                         Amount. 

Lands ( 

Buildings f 

$174,700  92 
$174,700  92 

Surplus 

$174,700  92 

Total  liabilities 

Total  assets 

$174,700  92 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,   1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

$    400  54 
6,500  00 
2,  ,379  05 

1,000  00 

5,818  37 

158  86 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year . . 
Subsistence       ...     ,  ..        

$     200  92 
16,055  90 

Krom  legacies. 

Total  disbursements 

From  donations 

From  other  sources- 
Annuity 

Interest  .           ... 

Total  receipts 

$16,256  82 

$16,256  82 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

_43 

e 

O 

h 

Children. 

6 
H 
E 

V 

to 

O 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

Received 

40 
113 

1.53 

21 
104 

125 

61 
217 

278 

Placed  in  homes 

12 
2 
3 
14 
S5 
87 

153 

18 
2 
8 
5 

23 
69 

125 

30 

Placed  in  institutions 

Returned  to  friends..         

4 

11 

Died 

1«» 

Total 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

58 
156 

^78 

Adults. 


<u 

V 

"a 

6     5 

V       o 

to     h 

1 

.59 

60 

2 

240 

242 

3 

299 

302 

Adults. 


Present  at  beginning  of  year 
Admitted 

Total 


Discharged 

Present  at  end  of  year. 

Total 


299 


240 
62 


302 


CHILDREN'S  HOME  OF  ROCKFORD. 

Of  Kockford,  Illinois.  Incorporated  March  12,  1907. 

MRS.  SARAH  T.  JOSLIN President 

MRS.  HATTIE  S.  BARTLETT Vice  President 

MRS.  ELLA  DAHLEN Secretary 

HERBERT  T.  PETERSON Treasurer 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands  i 

$8,600  00 

300  00 

1,057  98 

50  00 

$10,007  98 

Bills  payable 

$7, 000  00 

9  00 

Investments ....  ) 

Surplus 

2,948  98 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Sundry  items 

50  00 

Total  liabilities 

Deficit,  sundry  supplies 

Total  assets 

$10,007  98 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$    194  70 

500  00 

2,188  21 

808  00 

207  14 

2,143  44 

$5,541  49 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

$1,057  98 
86  70 

From  public  funds,  county  

From  donations.        ...          

Provisions      

940  15 

Fuel 

212  14 

Salaries  and  wages        

1,358  75 

Other  expenses- 
Interest  on  mortgage  

Rents    

525  00 

Miscellany.                   

1,360  77 

Total  disbursements 

$5,541  49 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

73 

6 

73 
E 

73 

o 

Children. 

V 

1 

73 

E 

3 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

9 

8 
6 

23 

10 

8 
7 

25 

19 
16 
13 

48 

Placed  in  homes          

6 
2 

6 
11 

25 

6 

2 

7 

14 

23 

4 

Returned  to  friends 

13 

Present  at  end  of  year 

?5 

Total 

Total 

48 

CHICAGO  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Of  Woodstock,  Illinois.  Incorporated  March  4,  1889. 

D.  KELSEY President 

E.HALL Vice  President 

T.  LOGAN Secretary 

D.  BROOKE Treasurer 

B.  ARNOLD Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  Ending  September  30,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands  

$13,361  00 

9,600  00 

896  14 

720  46 

300  00 

100  00 

1,700  50 

$26,678  10 

Bills  payable      

$      725  50 

Buildings 

25,952  60 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Total  liabilities 

Cash  on  hand 

^ 

Deficit- 
Laundry  machinery 

Fuel 

Farm  products 

Total  assets.         

$26,678  10 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  September  30,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements, 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$    770  28 

420  00 

6,039  85 

654  00 
294  24 
750  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

$    720  46 
100  00 

From  public  funds 

Buildings,  repairs 

1,075  00 

From  donations,  general  public . . . 
From  other  sources — 

1,985  65 

2,709  14 

Pay  members    

Other  expenses- 
Fuel  

255  00 

Proceeds  of  farm        

Miscellany        

2,083  12 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts  .        

$8,928  37 

$8,928  37 

—25  C 
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Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  Septemlier  30,  1909. 


Children. 

a3 

s 

"a 

B 

V 

3 

o 

Children. 

"(3 

e 

S 
o 

(a)  Presentat  beginning  of  year. 

rCommitted  by  court 

1  Received  otherwise — 

15 
6 

2 
16 

8 

47 

11 
5 

9 

10 

5 

40 

26 
11 

11 
26 
13 

87 

Placed  in  homes 

13 
1 

11 
19 

47 

13 

■■i6 
11 

40 

?fi 

Placed  in  Institutions 

1 

Returned  to  friends 

30 

(^)  -!     Surrendered  by  parents. . 

1     Received  temporarily 

L    Returned  to  institution. .. 

Total 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

30 

87 

Note.— (a)  In  actual  possession  of  society— Yes.  -{li)  Of  above  48  were  new  cases,  13  for 
replacement. 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year,  about  95. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year,  about  95. 


CHICAGO   INDUSTRIAL   HOME   FOR   CHILDREN. 

Of  Woodstock,  Illinois.  Incorporated  March  4,  1909. 

REV.  .7.  D.  KELSEY ...President 

REV.  J.  P.  LOGAN Vice  President 

REV.  J.  P.  LOGAN Secretary 

REV.  F.  D.  BROOKE Treasurer 

T.  B.  ARNOLD Supermtendent 

Financial  Condition  from  October  1,  1909,  to  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$13,. 361  00 

9,6(10  00 

896  14 

724  31 

300  00 

1,615  50 

200  00 

35  00 

Bills  payable 

$      630  50 

Buildings 

Surplus 

26,101  45 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Total  liabilities 

Cash  on  hand..                        

Laundry  machinery 

Farm  products  ...        

Fuel 

Stationery 

$26,731  95 

$26,731  95 

Receipts  and   Disbursements  from  October  1,  1909,    to  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

year 

From  donations— general  public. .. 


Total  receipts. 


$720  46 
861  57 


$1,582  03 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year . 

Salaries  and  wages.. ." 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel 

Subsistence 

Miscellany 

Total  disbursements 


$726  31 
325  00 

105  00 
235  60 
192  12 

$1,582  03 
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Movement  of  Population  from  October  1,  1909,  to  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

CS 

73 
S 
<u 

o 

Children. 

6 
E 

2 
0 

(a)  Present  at  beginning  of  year.. 

(,)  J  Committed  by  court 

I  Received  otherwise. 

15 

5 
i 

24 

15 

1 
5 

21 

30' 
6 

9 

45' 
i 

Placed  in  homes 

4 
1 

19 

3 

"is 
21 

7 

Returned  to  friends 

1 

Present  at  end  of  year 

37 

Total 

Total 

45 

Notes— (a)  In  actual  po.ssession  of  society— Yes.    (6)  Of  above,  12  were  new  cases  and  3 
for  replacement. 

Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year,  about  95. 


CHICAGO  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  September  23,  1889. 

CHARLES  A.  MAIR President 

D.  F.  BRKIMNER Vice  President 

MRS.  IMELDA  G.  BREMNER Secretary 

ELIZABETH  COFFEE Treasurer 

ELIZABETH  COFFEE Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

$65,000  00 

70,000  00 

4,000  00 

1,003  33 

1,302  38 

Bills  payable 

$     858  00 

Buildings .             

Loans.                                   

45,000  00 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Surplus 

95,447  71 

Bills  receivable 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  liabilities 

Total  assets ; 

$141,305  71 

$141,305  71 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

From  pub.  funds  Cook  Co. .$9, 999  96 

From  other  counties 510  00 

From  other  sources- 
Contributions 

From  pay  members 

Sewing  and  other  industries  . .. 
Deposit  for  materials 

Total  receipts 


i  6,912  19 

10, 509  96 

2,978  99 

3.805  91 

1,.558  17 

527  09 


5,292  31 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year . 

Buildings  (maintenance,  furniture 

Investments,    payment    on   mort 
gage  loan  

Salaries  and  wages 

Other  expenses- 
Interest  and  taxes 

Fuel 

Subsistence 

Incidentals 

Total  diibursements 


$1,.302  38 
4,l.'i9  47 

5,800  00 
780  00 

2,366  20 
1,436  04 
5,952  55 
4, 495  67 


$26,292  31 
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Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 


(a)  Present  at  beginning  of  year 

/is  j  Committed  by  court 

^   '    (  Received  otherwise 

Returned  from  homes 

Total 


4J 

n 

R 

« 

V 

o 

tc 

h 

167 

167 

129 

129 

43 

43 

95 

95 

434 

434 

Children. 


Placed  in  homes 

Returned  to  friends... 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 


125 

108 

1 

200 

434 


Notes— (a)  In  actual  possession  of  society.     {l>)  Of  above,  172  were  new  cases  and  95  for 
replacement. 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  in  institution  at  beginning  of  year— 200. 
Number  of  children  under  guardianship  in  families  at  beginning  of  year— 271. 


CHICAGO  ORPHAN   ASYLUM. 
Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  1847. 

CHAS.  L.  HUTCHINSON President 

JNO.  M  CLARK Vice-President 

FREDERICK  B.  TUTTLE  Secretary 

WILLIAM  A.  FULLER Treasurer 

MRS.  C.  H.  STOCKING  Matron 


Financial  Condition  November.  30,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands ) 

Buildings ) 

$375,000  00 

222, 580  85 

23,500  00 

750  72 

Surplus 

$288,250  72 

Endowment  fund 

326.780  85 

Investments 

Bed  endowment 

Total  liabilities 

6, 800  00 

Loans  on  real  estate 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 

$621,831  57 

$621,851  57 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  November  30,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  band  at  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year 

$      103  06 
5,696  10 
9,443  25 

16,311  52 
37,000  00 

400  00 
5, 500  00 

120  48 

$74,574  41 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year.. 

$      750  72 
37,400  00 

From  general  public 

14,068  13 

From  donations,  pay  members 

Fuel  and  subsistence 

16,339  12 

From  other  sources- 
Income  investments 

Other  expenses- 
Maintenance  of  building 

Annual  taxes,  old  building 

Insurance  premiums 

2,643  52 

Bequests 

2,537  70 

Bed  endowments      

835  22 

Total  disbursements 

Clothing 

Total  receipts 

$74,574  41 

389 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  November  30,  1909.! 


Children. 

3 
o 

Children. 

i 

198 
323 

521 

?. 

Received  

Placed  in  institutions  

5 

Returned  to  friends 

^?.^ 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year 

1 

1% 

188 

Total        

Total 

5?1 

CHICAGO  REFUGE  FOR  GIRLS. 

Of  5024  Indiana  av.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  1865. 

MRS.  L.  B.  DOWD President 

MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  REID Vice-President 

MRS.  GILBKRT  B.  SHAW Secretary 

MISS  HELLEN  STERRNS Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Buildings 

$100,000  00 

10 J, 000  00 

4,390  19 

Surplus 

$204,390  19 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Total  liabilities 

$204,390  19 

$204,390  19 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$  3,660  91 
16,.'il5  70 
2,727  68 

615  70 
1,629  87 
1,546  37 
1,458  89 
2,207  00 
1,993  15 

$32,355  27 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

$4, 390  19 
2,569  66 

Salaries  and  wages       

8,080  39 

From  donations 

Other  expenses- 

3,770  22 

Fuel 

1,192  15 

8,332  91 

Eliz  Ball  Calenders 

807  75 

Industrial  (department 

Architect 

1,000  00 

2,212  00 

Miscellaneous 

Total  disbursements 

$32, 355  27 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

6 

"3 
o 

Children. 

a>       o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

113 

62 

175 

113 

62 

175 

Returned  to  friends 

64     64 

111    111 

Total 

Total 

175 

175 

390 


Adult.  I  B 


Present  at  beginning  of  year 9 

Admitted 15 

Total 


Adult. 


Discharged 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 


03  1 


I  «• 


24 


THE  COMMUNITY  OF  THE  III  ORDER  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  OF  JOLIET 

(GUARDIAN  ANGEL  HOME). 

Of  Joliet,  IllinoiB.  117  Buell  avenue. 

MOTHER  M.  ALEXANDRA  MUNCH President 

SISTER  M.  CECILIA  HARTMAN Secretary 

SISTER  M.  LUCIA  RAUB Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

$  7,600  00 
44,172  00 

Surplus' 

$51,772  00 

Buildings 

Total  liabilities 

$51,772  00 

$51,772  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

From  public  funds 

From  donations 

From  other  sources- 
Pay  members 

Convent  of  St.  Francis 

Clothing,  etc 

Total  receipts 


$  395  50 
1,4.32  00 
2, 280  85 

3,020  21 

1,615  00 

109  64 


$8,853  23 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  y«ear.. 

Fuel 

Subsistence 

Lighr 

Salaries,   telephone  and  traveling 
expenses  

Other  expenses- 
Books  and  stationeries 

Dishes,  liardware  and  plumbing 

Doctor,  dentist,  etc 

Repairs,  etc 

Sundries 

Total  disbursements 


324  02 
659  51 
, 023  01 
189  69 

91  32 

236  70 
218  48 
354  95 
370  25 
385  30 


$8, 853  23 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

E 

5 
0 

Children. 

13 

6 

s 

13 
0 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

45 
23 

68 

64 
36 

100 

109 

59 

168 

Placed  in  institutions 

8 
28 

"64 

100 

8 

Returned  to  friends 

17 
8 
48 

68 

45 

Died                     

3 

11^ 

Total.                   

Total N, 

168 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year,  2. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year,  none. 
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DANISH  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  ORPHAN  HOME. 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  1883. 

H.  C.  RORDAN President 

CLAUS  OHLKICH Secretary 

C.  PETERSON Treasurer 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands  

$  4,600  00 

16,000  00 

1,000  CO 

769  80 

$22,369  80 

Buildings 

Total  liabilities 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 

$22,369  80 

$22,369  80 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

$1,052  06 
2,877  33 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year., 
Subsistence 

$    769  80 
1,959  59 

From  other  sources 

900  00 

Other  expenses— Fuel 

Total  disbursements 

300  00 

Total  receipts 

$3,929  39 

$3,929  39 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

6 
H 
S 

5 
o 

Children. 

6 
"a 
6 

0) 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

12 
4 

16 

17 
2 

19 

29 
6 

35 

Returned  to  friends 

3 

13 

16 

3 
16 

19 

6 

Received 

?9 

Total 

Total 

35 

Adults. 

E 

13 
o 
H 

Adults. 

To 

E 

D 

13 
o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

3 
3 

3 
3 

Present  at  end  of  year    

3 
3 

s 

Total 

Total 

8 

392 


DEUTSCHER    EVANGELISCHER    WAISENHAUS    UND    ALTEiNHEIM,    VERIN 

VON  NORD,  ILLINOIS. 
Of  Bensenville,  Illinois.  Incorporated  August,  1895. 

RE\\  C.   KRAFFT President 

REV.  J.  H.  ELLERBRAKE Vice  President 

REV.  JULIUS  K'KCHER Secretary 

REV.  H.  WACiNER Treasurer 

MR.  CHARLES  C.  PIEHL Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  June  1,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$10,000  00 

20,000  no 

3,000  00 

1,744  3o 

$  3,  .^00  00 

Buildingrs 

Surplus         . .         

26,388  34 

Bills  receivable 

Savings  of  orphans 

3.3Jsl  01 

Cash  on  hand 

1,475  00 

Totalliabilitiea 

Total  assets 

$34,744  35 

$34,744  35 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  June  1.  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

$2,360  67 

6, 250  16 

1.W3  10 

1,275  00 

782  II 

333  28 

3,000  00 

lo.oro  00 

20,000  00 
$45.9S4  32 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Buildings,  improvements 

$  1.744  35 
2.037  07 

From  other  sources- 

Investments,  bills  payable 

3.000  00 

Church  

2, 169  32 

Board,   etc.,   Orphans  and  Old 
Peoples  Home 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel.               

1.216  37 

Legacies 

4,425  {■g 

Savings  of  orphans 

.•)75  96 

Sundries      

Miscellany            

815  36 

Bills  payable 

Lands 

10.1  00  00 

Lands 

20,000  00 

Buildmgs 

Total  receipts 

$45,984  32 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

6 

E 

5 
0 

Children. 

6 

B 

0 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

Received 

38 
4 

42 

'2 
33 

69 

6 

75 

Returned  to  friends 

12 

5 

17 

Present  at  end  of  year  

30     28 
42     S3 

ri8 

Total 

Total 

75 

Adults. 

2 

_«3 

"a 

E 

0 

Adults. 

.2 

e 

id 

0 

Eh 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

9 
9 

9 
9 

18 

18 

Died 

3 

6 

9 

2 

7 

5 

Present  at  end  of  year 

13 

Total 

Total                        

9     18 

393 


EDGAR  COUNTY  CHILDRENS  HOME. 

Of  Paris,  Illinois.  Incorporated  February  9,  1898. 

CHAS.  S.  LEVINGS President 

MRS.  J.  E.  BISHOP Vice  President 

JAMKS   E.  MAR  LEY Secretary 

GEORGE  VV.  BROWN Treasurer 

MARGARET  R.  WICKENS Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Loans  on  real  estate 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 


$  1,000  00 

10,000  00 

500  00 

7, 000  00 

401  21 


$18,901  21 


Surplus . 


Total  liabilities. 


$18,901  21 


$18,901  21 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$    175  62 

1,175  4.'i 

132  76 

3^8  00 
662  25 
754  53 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

Salaries,  wages  and  incidentals 

Other  expenses— 

(iroceries 

Miscellaneous  

$    401  21 
1,420  16 

From  public  funds 

616  69 

From  other  sources- 

131  34 

Flour  and  feed 

464  74 

Meat    

64  ^9 

Clothing 

8S  33 

Hardware 

56  75 

Total  disbursements 

$3,238  61 

$3,238  61 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  June  1,  1909. 


Children. 

V 

E 

5 

0 

Children. 

13 

o 
H 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

12 

8 
9 

29 

4 

2 
9 

15 

16 

10 
18 

44 

Placed  in  homes 

8 
2 
8 
16 

29 

4 
1 

1 
9 

15 

1? 

Placed  in  institutions 

8 

R eturned  to  friends 

4 

Present  at  end  of  year 

?."> 

Total 

Total 

44 

Of  above,  40  were  new  cases,  4  for  replacement. 
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EVANGELICAL   LUTHERAN    KLNDERFREUND    SOCIETY   OF   ILLINOIS. 

Of  Peoria,  Illinois.  Incorporated  1892. 

H.  ZAGEL  .President 

GEO.  E.  HARMS Vice  President 

REV'.  E.  FLACH Secretary 

EDWARD  KRUMSEIG Treasurer 

REV.  J.  H.  RUPPRECHT Superintendent 

Financial  Conditio-)  December  21,  1909. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands i  $  2.000  00 

Buildings 10.065  00 

Furniture  and  stationery 1,235  51 

Cash  on  hand I  898  ■'52 

Total  assets $14,199  03 


Loans... 
Surplus . 


$  3,700  00 
10,499  03 


Total  liabilities $14, 199  03 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  21,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$    356  38 

3,798  05 
367  60 
1,554  10 
1,181  12 
2, 138  50 

$9,395  75 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year . . 
Salaries 

$    898  52 
2, 916  73 

From  other  sources— 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel  and  light 

190  28 

Subsistence 

730  10 

Incidentals 

4,660  12 

Building  for  superintendent . .. 

Total  disbursements 

$9,395  75 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  21.  1909. 


Children. 

6 

s 

<u 
to 

2 
o 

Eh 

Children. 

E 

to 

13 
o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

14 
24 
17 

53 

I 
8     !<? 

Placed  in  homes 

44 
1 
2 
5 
3 

55 

52 

1 
1 
3 

57 

% 

23 
26 

57 

47! 
43 

112| 

1 

Placed  in  institutions    

?. 

Returned  to  friends 

3 

Present  at  end  of  year 

8 
3 

Total 

Total 

11? 

Number  of  children  I'nder  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year— 166. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year— 157. 


395 


EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN    HOME  FINDING    SOCIETY    OF   ILLINOIS. 

(3422  Hirsch  st,,  Chicago,  111.) 

Of  Chicago,  111.  Incorporated  July  13,  1907. 

REV.  J.  R.  BIRKLUND President 

P.  JOHNSON Vice  President 

MISS  CAROLINE  HOLVERSON Secretary 

RKV.  G.  A.  GULLIXON Treasurer 

REV.  J.  R.  BIRKLUND Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Buildings 

Investments 

Furniture  and  stationery 
Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 


$3,600  00 

1.300  00 

450  00 

87  95 

$5,437  95 


Loans 

Surplus 

Total  liabilities 


$2, 550  00 
2,887  95 


5,437  95 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

From  donations— Churches 

From  other  sources- 
Membership  dues 

Boarding  children 

Coin  boxes 

Incidentals 

Total  receipts 


$      57  03 
1,121  41 

341  10 

:i61  84 

15  01 

12  75 

$1,909  14 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Buildings  and  furnishings 

Salaries 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel  and  light 

Interest 

Payment  of  loan 

Household  expenses 

Home  expenses 

Incidentals 

Total  disbursements 


$  87  95 

48  48 

365  00 

157  18 

116  31 
100  00 

803  24 

75  18 

155  50 


$1,909  14 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

ii 

E 

V 

to 

3 

o 

Children. 

"cS 

ii 
13 

a 
to 

3 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

6 
10 
3 

19 

11 

5 

17 
1^ 

Placed  in  homes 

Placed  in  institutions       

4 
4 
9 
3 

20 

4 
4 

Received  otherwise.           .      ... 

4     "l 

Returned  to  friends 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

8 
11 

19 

17 

Total 

20 

39 

14 
3P 

396 


FLORENCE  CKITTENTON  PEORIA  HOME. 

Of  Peoria,  Illinois.  Incorporated  July  29,  1902. 

MRS.  ALVA  MERRILL President 

MKS.  R.  W.  CARMEN Vice  President 

MR.S.  VV.  S.  ML'LFORD Secretary 

M  K  S.  L.  H I LL I S Treasurer 

MKS.  A.  LUCAS Matron 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

$500  00 
392  91 

$892  911 

Surplus  .                   ....        

$892  91 

Total  liabilities 

Total  assets 

$892  91 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receii-ts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$354  79 
147  94 
612  04 

117  5o: 

512  03 
$1,744  30 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year.. 
Fuel 

$392  91 
87  60 

Subsistence 

725  01 

Salaries,  wages              

315  00 

Other  expenses- 
Miscellany  

Miscellany     

223  78 

Total  receipts                

Total  disbursements 

$1, 744  30 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  19C9. 


Children. 

2     1     fcL, 

cs 
O 

H 

Children. 

6 
13 

"a 
B 
<u 

s 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year  .... 
Received       .         

4 

1 
1 
4 

6 

5 
1' 

9 

15 

R  eturned  to  friends,  with  mothers . 
Died  

4       2 

2  1 

3  3 

9       6 

6 
3 

Births           ...               

5 
9 

Present  at  end  of  year 

fi 

Total  ...          

Total 

15 

Adults. 

£ 

3 

o 

Adults. 

E 

V 

5 
o 

7 
28 

35 

7 
28 

35 

28 

7 

35 

?8 

Present  at  end  of  year 

7 

Total        

Total 

35 
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GERMAN  BAPTIST  DEACONESS  AND  GIRLS  HOME. 

(1646  W.  Superior  street.) 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  1902. 

JACOB  MEIER President 

JACOB  FELLMANN Vice  President 

JACOB  FELLMANN Secretary 

MRS.  SARAH  L.  MEIER Treasurer 

JACOB  MEIER  Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31.  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 1 

$7,000  00 

Surplus. 

$7,000  00 

Buildings 1 

Investments f 

Total  liabilities 

Furniture  and  stationery J 

Total  assets 

$7,000  00 

$7,000  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for 

Year  Ending  December  31, 1909. 

Receipts. 

Amiount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year 

$    180  00 
500  00 

150  00 

1,100  00 

880  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Salaries— Wages 

$    250  00 
1,400  00 

From  donations— General  public. 
From  other  sources — 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel 

100  00 

Pay  members 

Subsistence 

960  00 

Church 

100  00 

Incidentals 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts 

$3,110  00 

$3,110  00 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1009. 


Adults. 

13 
S 

V 

1 

Adults. 

6 

to 

3 

o 
H 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

18 
18 

18 
18 

Present  at  end  of  year             

18 
18 

18 

Total 

Total 

IK 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  ORPHANS  HOME. 

Of  Addison,  Illinois.  Incorjjorated  August  3,  1873. 

REV.  T.  JOHN  GROSSE President 

REV.  AD.  BARTLING Vice  President 

REV.  EMILZAPF Secretary 

PAUL  STAHMER  Treasurer 

H.  MERZ Superintendent 


Financial  Condition 

December  31,  1909. 

Assets. 

Amount. 

1 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$  7,000  00 

31,000  00 

4,000  00 

$42,000  00 

$42,000  00 

Buildings 

Total  liabilities. 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Total  assets   

$42,000  00 

398 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

From  other  sources— 

l^'rom     f^eneral     income  —  all 
sources 

$11,307  24 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year.. 
Other  expenses 

$     444  43 
10,862  81 

Total  receipts 

$11,307  24 

$11,307  24 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 


v 

6 

6 

73 
o 
H 

49 

24 

73 

10 

17 

27 

59 

41 

100 

Children. 


Present  at  beginning  of  year 
Received  otherwise 

Total 


Returned  to  friends . . . 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year. 


Total. 


4 

1 

95 

100 


GIRLS  INDUSTRIAL   HOME   OF   McLEAN   COUNTY'. 

Of  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Incorporated  March  12,  1889. 

MRS.  E.  R.  MORGAN President 

MRS.  GEORGE  PARKER Vice  President 

MRS.  H.  E.  DeMOTT Secretary 

MRS.  W.  BRACKEN Treasurer 

MISS  MARGARET  DICKEY Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount 


Lands 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery 
Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 


$6,000  00 

3,000  00 

300  00 

233  85 

$9,533  85 


Surplus  , 


Total  liabilities. 


$9,533  85 


$9,533  85 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

year 

From  public  funds 

From  donations 

From  other  sources 

From  church 


Total  receipts. 


$    450  94 

3, 172  88 

90  00 

352  85 

2  50 


$4,069  17 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Subsistence 

Salaries  and  wages 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel 

Miscellany 

Total  disbursements 


$  233  85 
1,9H8  38 
1,119  15 

170  59 
557  20 


$4,069  17 
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Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

li 

S 
1) 

o 

Children. 

E 

73 
o 

Committed  by  court                

29 
42 

71 

29 
42 

71 

Placed  in  homes 

16 
26 

29 

71 

16 

R  eturned  to  friends 

^6 

Present  at  end  of  year 

?<) 

Total 

Total 

71 

HOME  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

Of  Peoria,  Illinois.  Incorporated  April  11,  1S92. 

MOTHER  MARY  OF  ST.  ROBERTA President 

SISTER  MARY  OF  ST.  JOHN  EVANGELIST ■ Vice  President 

SISTER    MARY  OF  ST.  JOHN  EVANGELIST Secretary 

SISTER  MARY  OF  THE  HOLY  REDEEMER Treasurer 

MOTHER  MARY  OF  ST.  ROBERTA Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$71,000  00 

3  90 

9,350  CO 

$80,353  90 

Loans  

$  9, 350  00 
71.003  90 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Total  liabilities 

Total  assets 

$80,353  90 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$     92  38 

892  47 

2,427  62 

1.602  00 

2,064  70 

6,543  61 

832  09 

$14,454  87 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

Repairs  and  house  furnishing 

Salaries— Wages  and  barnyard 

O.her  expenses- 
Fuel,  light,  etc 

$  3  90 
1,223  13 

1,338  65 

From  donations— general  public... 
From  other  sources — 

1,615  64 

Pay  members,  for  clothing  .... 

Subsistence 

5,409  57 

By  concert 

Clothing 

1.892  32 

Sewing  and  laundry  work 

Loans  

1.100  00 
1,871  66 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts 

$14,454  87 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

6 
E 

V 

o 

Children. 

6 

a 

E 

it 

"a 
O 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

94 
53 
31 

178 

94 
53 
31 

178 

Placed  in  homes 

22 

58 
98 

178 

?^ 

Returned  to  friends 

fi8 

Received  otherwise 

Present  at  end  of  year 

98 

Total 

Total 

178 

400 


Adults. 

6 
H 
E 

3 

o 

Adults. 

E 

V 

2 
o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

Admiited                          

38 
16 

54 

38' 
16 

Discharged 

21 

1 
32 

54 

?1 

Died           .             

1 

Present  at  end  of  year 

3? 

Total    

Total 

54 

HOUSE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

Of  1120  Grace  St.  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  May  20.  1859. 

MARY  MOTHER  OF  LORETTO President 

SISTER  MARY  OF  ST.  HONOR  IN  E Vice  President 

SISTER  MARY  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION Secretary 

SISTER  MARY  OF  ST.  JOSEPHINE Treasurer 

MOTHER  MARY  OF  LORETTO Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery 
Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 


$  80.000  00 

372,005  73 

7,000  00 

10,068  75 

$469,074  48 


Bills  payable 

Loans  

Surplus 

Total  liabilities 


$  4,624  17 
136,140  00 
328,310  31 


$469,074  48 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$  18,681  46 

21,837  15 

17,901  50 

108,710  83 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Buildings 

S  10,068  75 
114,453  09 

From  public  funds 

From  donations— general  public  . . 

Salaries 

2,588  07 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel 

12,786  94 

Subsistence 

27.234  09 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts      

$167,130  94 

$167, 130  94 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Adults. 


V 

c« 

fi 

S 

o 

(K 

H 

342 

342 

208 

208 

125 

125 

675 

675 

Adults. 


Present  at  beginning  of  year 

Committed  by  court 

Received  otherwise 

Total 


Placed  in  nomes— situations 

Placed  in  institutions 

Returned  to  friends 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 


35 
7 

298 
5 

332 
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HUDELSON  HOME. 
Of  Irvington,  Illinois.  Incorporated 

REV.  H.  B.  HAZEN  President 

J.  O.  FOUTS Secretary 

G.  W.  ST.  JOHN Treasurer 

ALFRED  KELLY  Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  lti09. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lan  ds 

$13,240  00 

12,000  00 

900  00 

655  00 

11  U 

1,700  00 

100  00 

70  00 

Bills  payable              

$      900  00 

Buildings 

5,500  00 

Furniture  and  stationer^' 

Interest  due 

75  00 

Live  stoclj 

Outstanding  order  or  checks— Bank 

Casli  on  hand 

400  00 

Unpaid  pledges 

Surplus 

21,801  11 

Products  from  farm   

Total  liabilities 

Farm  implements 

Total  assets 

$28,676  11 

$28,676  11 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 

Disbursements. 

$    800  04 
237  50 

879  27 

1,328  53 

1,554  42 

1,016  40 

62  38 

400  00 

173  81 

393  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Subsistence 

Fuel  and  light 

Salaries  and  wages 

Other  expenses- 
Interest 

Miscellany 

Total  disbursements 

$8,845  35 

$     11  11 
2,040  79 

971  73 

78  93 

1,739  20 

261  00 
1,742  59 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

year 

From  public  funds 

From  donations,  parents  or  guar- 
dians   

From  other  sources- 
Pay  members 

Church  and  societies 

Garden 

Farm  rentals 

Balance  from  Hudelson  estate. 

Miscellany 

Trustee  note  (net) 

Total  receipts 


3,84)  35 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

_3J 

n 

B 
to 

o 

Children. 

s 
to 

3 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

20 

1 
14 

85 

20 
2 
10 

S2 

40 

3 

24 

67 

Placed  in  homes 

7 
2 

6 

1 

13 

Committed  by  court 

Placed  in  institutions 

Returned  to  frien^ls 

Present  at  end  of  year 

3 

Received  otherwise 

8       K 

16 

18 
85 

17 
32 

35 

Total 

Total 

67 

Adults. 

E 
to 

3 

o 

.Adults. 

"3 

6 

V 

to 

S 
o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

2 
2 

4 

2 
2 

4 

Discharged.        

2 
2 

4 

2 

Admitted— Mothers  with  children  .... 

Present  at  end  of  year 

?, 

Total 

Total 

4 

—26  C 
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ILLINOIS  CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND  AID  SOCIETY. 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Incorporated  1897. 

ROBERT  J.  BENNETT President 

R    A.  WHITE Vice  President 

REV.  E.  M.  WILLIAMS Secretary 

HENRY  A.  RUMSEY Treasurer 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON '.Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands ) 

Buildings ) 

$68,185  00 

5,408  00 

278  CO 

6,500  00 

$80,371  00 

- 
Bills  payable 

$  7,049  00 

Loans . 

4,000  00 
69  322  00 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Surplus 

Bills  receivable 

Total  liabilities  .     . 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 

$80,371  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts.                         Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

$  2,541  00 

2, 735  00 

42, 839  00 

7,500  00 
764  00 

1,805  00 
720  GO 
202  CO 

14.481  00 
330  00 
143  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

Traveling  expenses 

Printing  and  postage 

$  3,066  00 

6, 548  00 

2,011  00 

1,078  00 

22,619  00 

From  public  funds 

From  donations— General  public. 
From  other  sources- 

Children's  charities 

Salaries  and  wages 

Loan  

Board  of  children 

19,078  00 

Friends  for  care 

Miscellany 

Loans  paid 

Liabilities  of  previous  years 

Expense  Mary  Judy  collections. .. 

Total  disbursements.. 

3  033  00 

Institution  for  care 

9, 100  00 

Miscellany....         

4,215  00 
3,312  00 

DuQuoin  and  Evanston  Home 

Mary    Judy    Home  campaign 

fund 

Mary  Judy  furniture 

Anna  M.  Wilcox  pension  fund 

Total  receipts 

$74,C06  00 

$74,060  00 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children 

"a 
S 

3 

o 

Children. 

E 

3 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year. 

59 
97 
97 

253 

39 
92 
140 

98 
189 
237 

1 
Placed  in  homes 

175 
4 
8 
9 
1 
J6 

253 

218 
4 

11 
5 

33 

393 

J  Committed  by  court    .   .. 

Placed  in  institutions 

8 

19 

Died 

14 

Ran  away..             

1 

89 

Total 

271 

524 

Total 

271    524 

a.  Of  above  189  were  new  cases,  237  for  replacement  • 

Note— Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year— 1,741. 

Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year.— 1,652. 
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ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  PARK  RIDGE.  ILL. 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  September  26,  1879. 

MRS.  CHARLES  HENROTIN Vice  President 

MRS.  A.  W.  BRYANT President 

MRS.  FRANCIS  I.  SIMMONS Secretary 

MR.  LEROY  A.  GODDARD  Treasurer 

MISS  M.  EDWARDS Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  Decembers],  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

$10,500  00 
22.000  00 

2,000  00 
12,000  00 

2,585  10 

$49,085  10 

Loans  

$  5,000  CO 

Surplus 

44,085  10 

Total  liabilities    

Bills  receivable 

$49,085  10 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 


Amount, 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

year 

From  public  funds 

From  donations— General  public. 
From  other  sources- 
Pay  members    

Income  investments  

Rent,  etc 

Jas.  A.  Patten 

Julius  Rosen wald 

Miss  C.  C.  Griswold 

Mr.  Frazier 

Strant  will  fund 

Donation  building  and  furnish- 
ings  ;.. 


Total  receipts $68,644  06 


$  674  53 
16,087  18 
2,518  09 

241  00 
9,421  34 

504  92 
10,000  00 
6. OOO  00 

5,000  no 

1 .000  00 
15,000  00 

2,197  00 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Buildings 

Investments  

Salaries  and  wages 

Other  expenses- 
Subsistence  and  fuel 

Miscellanj' 


Total  disbursements. 


$  2, 585  10 
22,000  00 
12,000  00 
6,804  82 

8, 783  23 
16.470  91 


$68,644  06 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

_a3 
"(3 
E 

4) 

Children. 

s 

140 
150 

290 

45 

Committed  by  court                     

Placed  in  institutions 

47 

Returned  to  friends 

5.3 

145 

Total 

Total      

?90 

Number  o^hildren  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year,  140. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beg'nning  of  year,  85. 
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JEWISH  HOMK  FINDING  SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Of  Ch  cago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  October  1,  1907. 

ADOLPH  KURZ President 

DR.  KMIL  G.  HIKSCH Vice-President 

JENNIE  MAN  DEL Secretary 

MRS.  M.  W.  KOZMINSKI Treasurer 

JENNIE  MANDEL Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 
Assets  and  liabilities  not  reported. 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

$    220  00 
99  68 

3,025  00 
652  50 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  >ear. 
Salaries              

$    135  51 
1,100  00 

From  donations 

Other  expenses — Miscellany 

2.7fil    fi7 

From  other  sources- 
Associated  Je\\ish  Charities  . .. 

j 
1 

Total  receipts 

$3,997  18 

$3,997  18 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

6 

E 

fa 

"a 

Children. 

E 

3 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

25     22 
25     22 

47 
47 

Returned  to  friends 

6 
6 
14 

25 

G.     12 

Died 

1 
15 

22 

6 

Present  at  end  of  year 

9q 

Total 

Total 

■17 

Of  above  47  were  new  cases. 


JEWISH  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO. 

Of  554  W.  12th  pi.,  Chicago.  Incorporated  1890. 

HENRY  L.  FRANK  President 

MRS.  E.  MANDEL VMce-President 

DR.  JAMES  K.  ARNOLD Secretary 

LEO  FOX Treasurer 

JOSEPH  A.  BACHE Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

1 

Liabilities.                         Amount. 

Lands 1 

Buildings f 

Investments 

$  77,000  00 

137,000  00 
5,000  00 
2,700  00 

$221.700  00 

Surplus 

Total  liabilities 

$22 '.,700  00 

Furniture  and  stationery  

Cash  on  hand 

$221,700  00 

405 


Receipts  and  Disbursementsfor  Year  Ending  December  81,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$  1,197  00 

12.400  00 
6,660  00 

$20,257  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
All  other  expenses 

$  2,700  00 
17,557  00 

Associated    Jewish     Charities    of 
Chicago 

Total  disbursements 

$20,257  00 

Movement  of  Population 

for  Year  Ending  December  31.  1909. 

Children. 

E 

in 

o 

Children. 

"a 

la 
E 

1 

Present  at  beginning  of  year  — 
Total 

198 
198 

219 
219 

417 

417 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

198 
198 

219 
219 

417 
417 

JOHN  WORTHY  SCHOOL. 
Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Not  Incorporated. 

JOHN  L.  WHITMAN Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery. 


Total  assets. 


$  25.000  00 

140,000  00 

10,000  00 

$175,000  00 


Surplus., 


Total  liabilities . 


$175, 000  00 


$175,000  00 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

$63,409  06 

$40,256  30 

Other  expenses- 

4,784  76 

Subsistence 

School      supplies,       clothing, 
shoes,  repairs  and  general  ex- 

12,314  49 

6.053  51 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts 

$63,409  06 

$63, 409  06 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 


03 

o 

S 

Eh 

188 

188 

272 

272 

460 

460 

Children. 


Present  at  beginning  of  year 
Committed  by  court 

Total 


Returned  to  friends... 
Present  at  end  of  year, 

Total 


460 


348 
112 


460 
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KATHYRIN  CLINTON  HOME. 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  August  6,  1909. 

MRS.  JAMES  A.  PATTON President 

DK.  A.  M.  HARVEY Vice-President 

ELIZABETH  CLINTON Secretary 

ELIZABETH  CLINTON Treasurer 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 
Assets  and  lialjilities  not  reported. 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

F"rom  donations,  general 
From  other  sources- 
Deficit 

public... 

$700  00 
952  00 

$      47  00 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel  

64  00 

Subsistence 

394  00 

M  iscellany 

1,147  00 

Total 

Total 

$1,652  00 

$1,652  00 

LIFE  BOAT  RESCUE  HOME. 

Of  Hinsdale,  Illinois.  Incorporated  December  5,  190S. 

DR.  DAVID  PAULSON President 

HORACE  E.  HOYT Secretary 

HORACE  E.  HOYT Treasurer 

MRS.  HANNAH  SWANSON Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

$  2,000  00 

10,000  00 

1,500  00 

100  00 

600  00 

68  22 

Loans 

$     200  00 

Surplus 

14,018  22 

Deposit 

50  00 

Total  liabilities 

Cash  on  hand..           

$14,268  22 

$14,268  22 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$1,950  77 
4,409  49 

1,511  08 
27  50 
100  00 
50  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year . . 
Lands 

$       8  OO 
800  00 

From  public  funds,  incidental 

Buildings 

3,189  48 

653  55 
1,363  98 

Other  expenses- 
Subsistence  

Notes    receivable,   (temporary 
loan) 

400  00 

Hinsdale   Sanitarium    Benevo- 
lent Association  bonds 

Incidental 

Total  disbursements 

700  00 
983  83 

$8,048  84 

$8,048  84 

407 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

6 

2 
o 
H 

Children. 

V 

rt 

s 

6 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

1 
20 

21 

1       2 

25  45 

26  47 

5 

13 
3 

21 

"l9 

7 

26 

5 

Returned  to  friends,  with 
Present  at  end  of  year, . . . 

mothers. 

32 

10 

Total. 

Total 

47 

Adults. 

E 

3 

o 

Adults. 

E 

3 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

.... 

1 

6 
118 

124 

6 
119 

125 

108 

1 

15 

124 

108 

Died 

1 

1 
1 

16 

Total.            

Total 

1?5 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year—  None. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year— 22  with  mothers. 


LINCOLN  COLORED  HOME. 

Of  Springfield,  Illinois.  Incorporated  March  8,  1898. 

MR.  JOHN  BROWN President 

MR.  JOSEPH  BUNN ■■ Vice-President 

MRS.  J.  C.  McCLAIN Secretary 

MRS.  SUSAN  L.  DANA Treasurer 

MRS.  EVA  MONROE Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  31, 1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

$500  00 

$500  00 

Lot  12  and   N.i^  lot  11,  blk.  25  E. 
lies  addn.,  Springfield,  valued  at 
$7,000  is  held  in  trust  by  Jos.  F. 
Bunn    for   use  Lincoln  Colored 
Home,  to  revert  back  if  ceased  to 

Total  liabilities 

$500  00 

$500  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  Year  Ending  December  31, 1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$  94  36 
999  96 
136  91 

127  75 
50  37 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year..          $  92  97 
Salaries  and  wages 163  18 

Other  expenses- 

From  donations,  general  public... 
From  other  sources- 
Pay  members 

Fuel 

70  20 

Lights,  gas  and  electricity 

Telephone 

46  52 
14  40 

Clothing 

38  15 

842  99 

140  94 

Total  disbursements 

$1,409  35 

$1,409  35 

408 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  81, 190'.*. 


Children. 

"a 

E 

O 

Children. 

(0 

'is       ^ 

E     5 

<y        O 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

10 
9 
1 

19 

29 
29 

Placed  in  homes 

3 
2 
3 
1 

5 
'"8 

8 

^*iaced  in  institutions 

?. 

Returned  to  friends 

11 

Died                            

1 

7 

Total. 

Total 

9 

13 

W 

Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year— 4. 

This  report  is  incomplete  and  is  published  after  repeated  efforts  to  have  it  corrected. 


METHODIST  DEACONESS  ORPHANAGE. 

Of  Lake  Bluff,   Illinois.  Incorporated  October  13,  1894. 

J.  B.  HOBRS President 

J.  A.  BUR  HANS Vice  Pre.sident 

G.  VV.  YORK Secretary 

LUCY  J.  JUDSON Treasurer 

LUCY  J.  JUDSON SuperiHtendeut 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities.                         Amount. 

Lands 1. 

$50,000  00 

500  00 
7,500  00 
1,699  43 

Surplus 

$59,699  43 

Total  liabilities 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Total  assets                ... 

$59,699  43 

$59. 699  43 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31.  1909. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

From  public  funds 

From  donations— General  public. 

From  other  sources- 
Pay  members 

Investments 

Church 

Total  receipts 


$      425  46 

1,750  00 

14,050  28 

4,926  70 

87  50 

4,101  01 


$25,340  95 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Other  expenses- 
Deaconess  allowance 

Salaries 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel 

Subsistence , 

Total  disbursements 


$  1,699  43 

2,331  74 
1,765  12 

4,610  17 
14,9.34  49 


$25,340  95 
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Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 


(a)  Present  at  beginning:  of  year. 

/i1    J  Committed  Dy  court 

^   '   I  Received  otherwise ■... 

Total 


«j 

S 

c« 

« 

O 

^ 

(b 

It- 

74 

61 

135 

5 

6 

11 

73 

il 

115 

152 

109 

261 

Children. 


Placed  in  homes 

Returned  to  friends. . . 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 


12 

15 

53 

39 

4 

4 

83 

51 

52 

109 

134 
261 


Notes— (<7)  In  actual  possession  of  society,     (fi)  Of  above,  120  were  new  cases  and  6  for 
replacement. 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year— 12  in  home  for  placement. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year— 63. 


ORPHANAGE  OF  THE    HOLY  CHILD. 

Of  Springfield,  Illinois.  Incorporated  March  5,  1881. 

RT.  REV.  E.  W.  OSBORNE President 

C.  E.  STARNE Secretary 

JAMES  T    JONES Treasurer 

SISTER  GERALDINE House  Mother 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$13,000  00 
3,000  00 

800  00 
7.075  00 

703  43 

Surplus 

Total  liabilities 

$24,578  43 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Loans  on  real  estate 

$24,578  43 

$24,578  43 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$tn  72 
50  00 

142  23 
180  00 
772  30 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year.. 

$328  64 
252  00 

From  donations— General  public. 
From  other  sources — 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel  (hot  water,  heat) 

273  46 

Board  for  children 

Subsistence 

622  85 

From  income— Investments  . .. 

Incidentals 

79  30 

From  church 

$1. 556  25 

$1,556  25 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

13 
E 

o 

Children. 

13 
E 

3 

o 
H 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

18 
18 

18 
18 

2 
16 

18 

?. 

Present  at  end  of  year 

16 

Total 

Total       

18 
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ORPHANS  HOME  ASSOCIATION  IN  THE  SOUTH  ILLINOIS  DISTRICT  OF  THE 
GERMAN  EVANCjELICAL  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Of  HoyletoD,  Illinois.  Incorporated  April  4,  1895. 

REV.  J.  H.  DINKMKIRE President 

REV.  H.  NIEDERNHOEFER Vice  President 

REV.  C    KKICKHAHN Secretary 

REV.  M.SCHROEDEL Treasurer 

J.  H.  KOENIG Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$  7,400  00 
18,000  00 
4,000  00 
1,355  71 

$30,755  71 

$  2,934  79 

Buildinffs 

27,820  92 

Furniture  and  stationery      

Total  liabilities    

Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 

$30,755  71 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year 

1 
$1,203  01 

113  75 
2, 584  65 
1,593  86 

500  00 
2,200  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year.. 
Lands 

$1,355  71 
2, 000  00 

From  other  sources — 

Buildings 

1,000  00 

Pay  members 

Church 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel,  sulisistence,  salaries, etc. 
Sundries 

3,743  14 

Board  for  children 

96  42 

Legacy 

Total  disbursements    

Loans 

Total  receipts    

$8,195  27 

$8,195  27 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

6 

6 
H 

E 

(I. 

1 

_:  1 

O 

Children. 

1 

6 

H 

V 

E 

"3 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

Received .         ..           

49 
9 

58 

50 
5 

55 

99 
14 

113 

Returned  to  friends 

6 

1 

51 

58 

3 

1 

51 

55 

9 

Died 

? 

Present  at  end  of  year 

10^ 

Total        

Total 

113 

SALEM  OPHANAGE. 
Of  Flanagan,  Illinois.  Incorporated  1896. 

BENJAMIN  RUPP President 

BENJAMIN  RUPP Secretary 

BENJAMIN  RUPP Treasurer 

BENJAMIN  RUPP Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 

Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$45, 500  00 
19,  500  00 
1,800  00 

Bills  payable 

$      347  00 

Buildings 

66,453  00 

Furniture  and  stationery.      

Total  liabilities 

$66,800  00 

$66,800  00 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

$    750  30 
3,056  70 
2,303  30 

$6,110  39 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year.. 
Other  expenses— In  general 

Total  disbursements 

$      52  84 

6,057  55 

From  otlier  sources— By  farm 

Total  receipts.        

$6, 110  39 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

2 

_4J 

E 

0 

Children. 

"n 

E 

CI 

to 

3 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

Committed  by  court 

42 
3 

47 

30 

'"2 

32 

72 
2 

5 

79 

1 
1 

6 
39 

47 

"3 
29 

32 

1 

Placed  in  institutions 

1 

q 

Total 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

68 
79 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year— 4. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year— 4. 


SOCIETA   DI    BENEFICENZA    DELLE    DONNE    ITALIANE-ITALIAN     LADIES 
CHARITABLE    ASSOCIATION. 


Of  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Incorporated  1909. 


MISS  ROSAMOND  LIBONATI  President 

MRS.  STEPHEN  A.  MALATO Vice-President 

MISS  ADALINA  DWANTE Secretary 

MRS.  L.  M.  NIGEO Treasurer 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

$922  98 

$922  98 

$922  98 

1          Total  liabilities 

Total  assets 

$922  98 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

From  pay  members 

$    240  00 

75  72 

1,557  36 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Other  expenses— Miscellany 

Total  disbursements 

$922  98 

From  donations 

950  10 

From  other  sources— Miscellany .. 

Total  receipts  

$1,873  08 

$1,873  08 
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SPRINGFIELD  HOME  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS. 

Of  1300  S.  7lh  St.,  Springfield,  Illinois.  Incorporated  February,  1863. 

HENRY  DWIS President 

GEORGE  PASFIELD Vice-President 

MARY  L.  MORRIS'  )N  Secretary 

EDVV\RD  E.  KEVS 1  reasiirer 

SUSIE  D.  TROTTER Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$40,000  00 

20,000  Oil 

2.000  00 

43, 600  00 

71  67 

Surplus....        .. 

$105,671  67 

Buildings 

Total  liabilities.         

Furniture  and  stationery 

Loans  on  real  estate 

Cash  on  liand 

Total  assets 

$105,671  67 

$105,671  67 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year 

$    640  03 

20  00 

935  80 

3,424  03 

650  00 

60  50 

31  35 

1,934  50 

1 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year.. 

Salaries 

$    666  16 
2,308  56 

F"rom  general  public  

Other  exrienses— 

Fuel  and  light 

797  97 

From  donations V 

Subsistence       .  ..        

2,070  45 

Roard  for  children  ) 

Insurance  

98  35 

From  other  sources — 

Miscellaneous 

591  55 

Income — Investments     

597  78 

Membership  dues    

Clothing         

585  39 

Total  disbursements 

Checlc  outstanding 

Special  subscriptions 

Total  receipts 

$7,716  21 

$7,716  21 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

6 

"a 
S 

o 

Children. 

1 

6 

B 

3 

o 
H 

43 
31 
22 
13 

109 

20 
15 
15 
17 

67 

63 
46 

1  Placed  in  homes 

14 

1 

30 

1 

18 

1 

26 

32 

5  Committed  by  court    

Placed  in  institutions 

? 

37 
30 

56 

iDied            

1 

Present  at  end  of  year 

56     20 

76 

176 

7 
109 

2 
67 

q 

Total         

Total 

176 

a.  Of  above  83  were  new  cases,  30  for  replacement. 
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SPRINCiFIELD  REDEMPTION  HOME. 

Of  Springfield,  Illinois.  Incorporated  December  17,  1906. 

MR.  A.S.SPAULDING President 

MR.  WM.  A.  ASHBROOK Vice-President 

MR.W.  H.  HUNT Secretary 

MR.CHAS.  F.KOEHN Treasurer 

Financial  Condition  December  17,  1908. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

$2,000  00 
8,000  00 
1.000  00 

Loans 

$6,000  00 

Buildings 

Outstanding  orders  or  checks 

Total  liabilities 

5,000  00 

$11,000  00 

$11,000  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  17,  1908. 


Receipts. 

1 
Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$      25  95 

252  00 

1,960  00 

971  80 
846  90 
350  00 

Cash  on  haLd  at  end  of  fiscal  year 
Lands 

$      30  95 
1,000  00 

Subsistence  and  fuel 

2,178  80 

Interest 

350  00 

From  other  sources- 

Repairs  on  building  and  fences .... 
Total  disbursements 

846  90 

Donations  for  interest 

$4,406  65 

$4,406  65 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  17,  1908. 


Children. 


6 

II 

ot        ~^ 

6    n 

o 

a 

(i 

H 

12 

4 

16 

9 

10 

19 

21 

14 

35 

Children. 


■S      B 


Present  at  beginning  of  year 
Received  otherwise 

Total 


Placed  in  homes 

Returned  to  friends.... 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 


Adults. 

"a 
E 

o 

1 

Adults. 

s 

1 

29 
31 

60 

29 
31 

60 

Discharged 

28 

1 

31 

60 

?.H 

Died 

1 

31 

Total 

Total 

60 
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SPRINGFIELD  REDEMPTION  HOME. 

Of  Springtield,  Illinois.  Incorporated  December  17,  1906. 

A.  S.SPAULDING President 

WM.  A.  ASHBROOK Vice-President 

W.  H.  HUNT Secretary 

CHAS.  F.  KOEHN Treasurer 

W.  H.  HUNT Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$2,000  00 
8,000  00 
1,000  00 

$6,000  00 

Buildings 

5,000  00 

Furniture  and  stationery.. 

Total  liabilities    ...            .  .. 

Total  assets ..       

$11.000  00 

$11,000  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

$      30  95 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year.. 

Fuel I 

Subsistence ) 

$      29  98 

From  public  funds 

252  00 1 

From  donations 

1,353  82 

1,104  36 

300  00 

211  20 

60  00 

$3,312  33 

Other  expenses- 

From  other  sources- 

300  00 

General  public,  coal,  hardware, 
paint,    cement   and    general 
supplies 

Repairs  on  building 

Total  disbursements  

211  20 

Cash  for  interest 

Cash  for  repairs  .        

Cash  for  Cass  Co.  charges 

Total  receipts    

$3,312  33 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 


aj 

5 

15 

3 

i 

10 

21 

18 

40 

Children. 


(a)  Present  at  beginning  of  year 

,,v   J  Committed  by  court 

^  '    I  Received  otherwise 

Total 


20  Placed  in  homes 

Placed  in  institutions  . 
Returned  to  friends  .. . 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year. 


58 


Total. 


Adults. 


4> 

nl 

F 

u 

o 

ta 

h 

39 

39 

45 

46 

84 

84 

Adults. 


Present  at  beginning  of  year 
Admitted 

Total 


Dicharged 

Present  at  end  of  year, 

Total  


84 
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ST.  JOSEPH  BOHEMIAN  ORPHANAGE. 

Of  Lisle,  Illinois.  Incorporated  November  3,  1901. 

MOTHER  NEPOMUCENE  JAEGER President 

SISTER  JOSEPHINE  PRINCE Secretary 

SISTER  AUGUSTINE  BROZ Treasurer 

VERY  REV.  PROCOP  NEUZIL Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

$  4,000  00 

1,750  00 

,=J00  CO 

20,000  00 

1,000  00 

201  75 

Surplus 

$27,451  75 

Total  liabilities 

Loans  on  real  estate  

Interest  accrued  and  unpaid 

$27,451  75 

$27,451  75 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Casli  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fis- 

$    157  00 
7,977  17 

391  00 
340  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Investments 

$    157  00 
4,000  00 

From  donations— General  public. 
From  other  sources- 
Pay  members 

Salaries  and  wages 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel      

1,180  00 
40  80 

Subsistence 

3.082  41 

Cash  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1909 

Total  disbursements 

404  96 

Total  receipts                           1     *8  R''^  17 

$8,865  17 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

6 

6 
fa 

3 

o 

Children. 

6 

£ 
fa 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year  . . . 

19 

16 
4 
8 

23 

35 
4 

8 

47 

2 
3 
19 

24 

2 
5 
16 

23 

4 

Returned  to  friends 

8 

5 
24 

Present  at  end  of  year 

35 

Total   

Total 

47 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year— 35. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year— 14. 
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ST.  JOSEPHS  HOME  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS. 


Of  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Incorporated  August  2,  1876. 


MARGARET  COSGROVE President 

KATHERINE  O'SHAUGHNESSY Vice  President 

CAROLINE  DAUGHERTY Secretary 

MARGARET  COSGROVE  Treasurer 

MARGARET  COSGROVE Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$12,000  00 

45.000  00 

10,000  00 

74  52 

Surplus 

$70,074  52 

Buildings 

Total  liabilities 

Investments 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 

$70,074  52 

$70,074  52 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31.  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year 

$     100  53 
1,993  29 

10,656  27 

5,853  84 

$18,603  93 

Cash  on  band  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Salaries 

$     74  52 
2,455  22 

From  donations 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel  and  light 

From  other  sources- 

1,592  39 

Pay  members    

9,902  86 

Laundry,   sewing,  magazines, 
etc 

Laundry  furnishings,  clothing. 

4,578  94 

Total  receipts 

Total  disbursements 

$18,603  93 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Adult. 


43 

F 

tu 

H 

120 

120 

12 

12 

132 

13<? 

Adult. 


6     § 


Present  at  beginning  of  year 
Admitted 

Total 


Present  at  end  of  year 
Total.... 


132 
132 


The  home  gives  temporary  shelter  and  provides  employment  for  friendless  females.    Has  a 
fluctuating  population,  many  remaining  only  a  night  or  two. 


ST.  MARY'S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OF  METAMORA. 

Metamora,  Illinois.  Incorporated  December  21,  1905. 

SISTER  TERESA Superintendent 


F'inancial  Condition  December  31,   1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$  6.000  00 

30,000  00 

8,800  00 

110  59 

Surplus 

$44,910  59 

Buildings 

Total  liabilities 

Investments 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 

$44,910  59 

$44,910  59 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31 ,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year    '.   

$      42  65 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
1  Salaries  and  wages 

$    110  59 
440  00 

From  public  funds 

From  donations— pay  members 

255  00 
614  75 

Other  expenses- 

556  82 

4,668  37 
$5, 580  77 

Subsistence.             

2,322  30 

Church                            .   . 

Miscellany 

2,151  06 

Total  disbursements 

$5,580  77 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

«3 

"a 

E 

[I. 

3 
o 
H 

Children. 

5 
38 
41 

84 

H 
E 

3 
14 
14 

31 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year  .... 

SO 

1 
53 

84 

8 
"23 
31 

38 

1 
76 

115 

8 

5? 

Present  at  end  of  year 

55 

Total 

Total 

115 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  PROVIDENCE  ORPHANAGE. 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  August  10,  1885. 

SR.  F.  XAVIER  MAHONEY • President 

SR.  JOSEPH  M.  SWAN Vice  President 

SR.  JOSEPH  M.  SWAN Secretary 

SR.  PATRICIA  CORBETT Treasurer 

SR.  F.  XAVIER  MAHONEY Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

,$45,000  00 

83.500  00 

3,800  00 

1,090  29 

$133,390  29 

Surplus 

$13:j,  390  29 

Total  liabilities 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Cash  on  hand 

$133, 390  29 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  81,  1909. 


I 


-27  C 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

$    226  35 
2, 184  38 

5,987  7i 
2.256  22 
6,000  00 

Cash  on  hatd  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Salaries 

$1,090  29 
1,071  60 

From  donations 

Other  expenses- 
Fuel  and  light      

1,346  38 

Pay  members    

i       Subsistence 

7,379  39 

Miscellaneous         ..           

Church 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts 

$16,654  70 

$16,654  70 
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Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 

Children. 

IS 

3 

o 

Children. 

2 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year    

202 
141 

343 

202 
141 

343 

• 
Placed  in  homes 

14 

139 
190 

343 

14 

Received 

Returned  to  friends 

139 

Present  at  end  of  year  .              

190 

Total 

Total    

343 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  vear,  202. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year,  141. 


ST.  MARY'S  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Of  Feehanville,  Illinois. 


Incorporated  August  14,  1883. 


JOHN  A.  LYNCH President 

D.  F.  BRRMNER Vice  President 

J.  W.  BUTLER     Secretary 

SISTER  M.  BORROMEO Treasurer 


Financial  Condition  December  31.  1908. 


Assets.' 

Amount. 

Liabilities 

Amount. 

Lands  

Buildings 

$112,493  75 

589,241  81 

55. 429  26 

1,931  87 

38,6J9  18 

4,581  91 

1,474  71 

$803,832  49 

Loans  

$    8,072  28 
7,471  38 

Furniture  and  equipment  .. 

Mortgage  .        

50, COO  00 

liills  receivable              

Investment       

738,288  83 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  liabilities 

Inventory 

Unexpired  insurance 

Total  assets 

$803,832  49 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1908. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements.                     Amount. 

From  donations— Arbishop  Quig- 

ley 

From  other  sources- 

$20,000  00 

20,680  39 
385  25 

597  72 
2,411  89 

$44,075  23 

$40, 124  97 

Extraordinarv  expenses        

3,950  28 

Total  disbursements 

Donations .        

Sale  iron,    cinders,    ice,    brick 

Maintenance,  excess  income.. 

$44,075  25 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1908. 


Children. 

s 

o 

Children. 

4; 

3 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

447 
226 
126 

799 

447 
226 
126 

799 

56 

11 

270 

1 

461 

799 

56 

Placed  in  institutions 

11 

Returned  to  friends 

«70 

Died     

1 

Present  at  end  of  year 

461 

Total ..                        

Total 

799 
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ST.  MARY'S  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Of  Feehanville,  Illinois. 


Incorporated  August  14,  1883. 


JOHN  A.  LYNCH President 

D.  F.  BREMNER Vice  President 

J.  W.  BUTLER   Secretary 

SISTER  M    BORROMEO Treasurer 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands  

$112,493  75 
497.970  43 
60.791  79, 
2.469  03 
17.522  11 
5.482  72 
2,098  96 

$698,828  79 

Bills  payable 

$    8,184  41 

Buildingfs 

8,  552  63 

Furniture  and  equipment 

Mortgage 

50.000  00 

Bills  receivable 

Investment 

632,091  75 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  liabilities 

Inventory 

Unexpired  insurance 

Total  assets 

$698,828  79 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

From  donations— Arbishop   Quig- 

$37,826  37 

20.460  50 

4.264  94 

272  69 

Ordinary  expenses 

$40,010  28 

ley 

Extraordinary  expenses 

15  825  70 

From  other  sources- 
Board  

Income  in  excess  maintenance 

Total  disbursements           .... 

6,988  52 

Donations 

Sale  iron,  ice  and  candy 

Total  receipts 

$62,824  50 

$62,821  50 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31.  1909. 


Children. 

3 

o 

Children. 

CO 

3 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

427 
209 

176 

812 

427 
209 

176 

812 

Placed  in  homes   

40 
2 

322 
1 

447 

812 

40 

Committed  by  court 

? 

Received  otherwise 

•Returned  to  friends           ...          

^^99 

Died 

1 

Present  at  end  of  year 

447 

Total.. 

Total 

81' 

UNION  MISSION  ASSOCIATION  (HEPSIBAH  RESCUE  HOME.) 

(1200  East  Edwards  Street.) 

Of  Springfield.  Illinois.  Incorporated  in  Missouri. 

MRS.  M.  E.  OTTO President 

EDITH  LAWSON Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Buildings 

$1,400  00 
90  00 

28  80 

$      28  80 

Furniture  and  stationery 

1,490  00 

Deficit 

Total  liabilities 

Total  assets 

$1,518  80 

$1,518  80 

420 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginn  ing  of  fiscal 

$  31  95 
191  83 

35  00 
la  GO 

Salaries 

$41  00 

Other  expenses  — 

Subsistence 

From  donations— greneral  public... 

81  1)5 

Interest 

49  00 

5  70 

Bills  paid 

.36  74 

Incidentals 

62  39 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts    

$276  78 

$276  78 

Movement  of- Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

6 

13 
E 

i 

Children. 

E 

4) 

'a 

O 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

2 

2 
3 

R  eturned  to  friends 

Died 

2 
1 

3 

1 
.... 

2 

3 
1 

1 

Total..  

Total 

5 

Adults. 


Adults. 


Present  at  beginning  of  year 
Admitted 

Total 


Discharged 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 


THE  VEK  MILLION  COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  HOME. 

Of  Danville,  Illinois.  Incorporated  January  6,  1894. 

MRS.  W.  E.  SHEDD President 

MRS.  A.  L.  WEBSTER Vice  President 

MRS.  F.  L.  DA  VIES Secretary 

MRS.  N.  D.  McKINNEY Treasurer 

Financial  Condition  December  31.  1909. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands,  buildings 

Loans  on  real  estate  and  first  mort- 
gages   

Loans  on  collateral  securitj' 

Cash  on  hand 

Bond 

Building  and  loan  stock 

Total  assets 


$18,000  00 

4.050  00 
5, 500  00 
2,616  65 
100  00 
7,082  91 


$37,349  56 


Surplus. 


$37, 349  56 


Total  liabilities $37,349  56 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$    797  40 
917  Tl 
770  51 
490  K5 
911  50 
1,648  40 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal 

year. 

$2,616  65 
289  86 

From  public  funds— county 

From  donations 

Buildings,  improvements         

238  22 

Investments,    building    and 

loan 

174  05 

From  income  investments.. 

Salaries  and  wages 

1,019  60 

Utht-r  expenses- 

1,065  04 

Clothing 

132  26 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts 

$5, 535  68 

$5,535  68 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Children. 

_a3 
"to 
E 

V 

O 

Children. 

E 

3 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

Committed  by  court 

11 

12 
)2 

35 

11 

15 
4 

30 

22 

27 
16 

65 

Placed  in  homes 

6 
3 

18 

1 
7 

35 

11 

"io 
1 

8 
30 

17 

Pl'ced  in  institutions 

3 

Returned  to  friends 

Died 

^8 

?. 

Present  at  end  of  year 

15 

Total 

Total 

65 

WESTERN  GERMAN  BAPTIST  OLD  PEOPLES  HOME  SOCIETY. 
Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  1896. 

J.  MEIER President 

JACOB  FELLMAN Vice-President 

B.  GRAFF .secrt tary 

ED.  AHLSWEDE Treasurer 

HUGO  SCHMIDT Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  31, 1909. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Loans  on  collateral  security- 
Interest  accrued  and  unpaid. 
Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 


$40, 000  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

300  00 

1,200  00 


$51,500  00 


Loans 

Interest  due 

Outstanding  orders  or  checks 
Surplus 

Total  liabilities 


$  2,000  00 

600  00 

2.50  00 

48,650  00 


$51,500  00 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909. 


Receipts. 


Amount, 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

From  funds,  churches 

From  donations 

From  other  sources- 
Pay  members 

From  income,  investments 

Entrance  fee 

Total  receipta 


U,  500  00 
4, 500  00 
1,500  00 

1,200  00 

2,. 500  00 

900  00 


$15, 100  00 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Subsistence 

Buildings 

F\iel 

Salaries 

Other  expenses- 
Miscellany  

Total  disbursements 


$5,  OOO  00 

6,300  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,300  00 

1,000  00 


$15,100  00 
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Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31, 1909. 


Adult. 

13 

_a3 

E 

2 
o 

Adult. 

4J 

73 

E     S 
<u      o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

18 
3 

21 

53 
2 

55 

71 
5 

76 

Present  at  end  of  year 

21 
21 

55 
55 

76 

Admitted 

Total 

Total 

76 

WHITE  HALL  ORPHANS  HOME  SOCIETY. 

Of  White  Hall,  Illinois.  Incorporated  January  1.  1909. 

M.  B.  ROSS President 

H.  E.BELL Vice-President 

FRANCIS  FOWLER Secretary 

FRANCIS  FOWLER Treasurer 

J.  N.DEWELL Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31, 1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Time  Deposits ..     .      . 

$1,800  00 
55  00 
47  80 
103  20 

1 

Surplus   -   . 

$2,006  00 

Iron  Safe.  '    

Total  liabilities 

Interest  accrued  and  unpaid 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 

$2,006  00 

$2,006  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31, 1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

1 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$      412  57! 
10,549  99! 

47  80 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year.. 
Time  deposits  in  bank 

$      103  20 
1,400  00 

From  donations,  general  public  — 
From  other  sources- 

5,340  00 

Other  expenses- 
Boarding  and  placing  wards 

Personal  expenses 

Iron  safe 

17,738  10 

1,958  80 
55  00 

415  26 

Total  disbursements 

$11,010  36 

$11,010  36 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31, 1909. 


Children. 

6 

"re 

13 
£ 

3 

o 

1 

Children. 

1 

6 

1 

e 

V 

5 
o 

Present  at  beginng  of  year 

.... 

52 

53 

1 

6 
30 

37 

1 

7 

82 

90 

Placed  in  homes        .          

61 

SI 
1 

-2 

37 

H'S 

Placed  in  institutions 

1 

1 

1 

53 

T 

Present  at  end  of  year 

3 

Total 

Total 

90 

Of  above  39  were  new  cases,  51  for  replacement. 
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WOMENS'  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  ANNUAL 

CONFERENCE  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

(CUNNINGHAM   DEACONESS  ORPHANAGE.) 

Of  Urbana,  Illinois.  Incorporated  March  12,  1895. 

MRS.  A.  N.CONKLIN President 

MRS.  S.  A.  BULLARD Vice-President 

MRS.  M.  H.  NORTON Secretary 

MRS.  EMILY  (t.  SWANNELL Treasurer 

WILLIAM  A.  DAVIS Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1909. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands. 

$25,ooaoo 

20,000  00 
700  00 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery,  $500  to. .. 

This  report  is  incomplete,  no  liabilities  being  given  and  is  published  after  repeated  efforts 
to  get  a  correct  report. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31, 1909. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal 

$1,888  SO 
125  251 
678  32: 

54  31 

3,457  85 
530  66 
254  63 
190  28! 

2,167  40| 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Salaries  and  wages        ..        

$    410  93 
2,633  16 

From  public  funds 

Other  expenses- 

1,433  00 

From  other  sources- 

General  expenses 

4,869  91 

Sunday  school 

Various  home  missions  Illinois 
conference     

Other  miss'y  soc.  aside  from  111. 
Entertainments 

Miscellany 

$9,347  00 

$9, 347  00 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31, 1909. 


Children. 

"a 

6 
"a 
E 

0) 

o 

Children. 

Male. 
Female. 

5 
o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

20 
3 

47 

30 

50 
....  1 

Placed  in  homes 

4 

1 

5 

Committed  by  Court.. 

Total 

Received  otherwise 

Total    



! 

This  report  shows  100  children  received  and  but  5  accounted  for  and  is  published  after  re- 
peated efforts  to  get  a  correct  report  from  the  institution. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


DEPAETMENT   FOR   THE    VISITATION    OF    CHILDEEN. 

The  following  reports  and  tables  cover  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Visitation  of  children  for  the  eighteen  months,  July  1,  1908-Decem- 
ber  31,  1909.  This  report  for  the  fractional  period  of  the  bi-ennial 
term  is  made  for  the  reason  that  the  department  under  the  new  chan- 
ties act  has  been  transferred  from  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  to  that  of  the  State  Board  of  Administration.  These  reports, 
therefore,  complete  the  account  of  the  department  work  under  the  State 
Board  of  Charities. 

During  the  eighteen  months,  material  progress  was  made  in  all  lines 
of  work  undertaken  by  this  department,  or  assigned  to  it  by  the  law. 
Systemization  of  its  Avork  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  All 
the  officials  and  employes  have  worked  in  harmony  and,  we  believe,  have 
so  thoroughly  founded  this  charity  of  caring  for  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children,  that  its  future  success  and  growth  are  assured. 


ADAMS  COUNTY-VISITED  MARCH.  1909. 


Places  Visited. 

Number 
Children 
Visited. 

How  Children  Were  Placed. 

No. 

Camp  Point 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
3 
6 

17 

Adams  County  Court 

5 

Clayton   

Coatsburg 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

12 

Columbus 

Golden 

Mendon 

Quincy 

17 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 
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BOONE  COUNTY-VISITED  AUGUST,  1909. 


Places  Visited 

Number 
Children 
Visited. 

How  Children  Were  Placed. 

No. 

Belvidere 

5 
1 
1 
1 

American  Home  Findiner  Association 

1 

Capron    

Children's  Home  of  Rockford         ... 

1 

( jarden  Prairie 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

State  Training  School  for  Girls  .. 

2 

Poplar  Grove 

1 

St.  Charles  School  tor  Hoys 

1 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 

2 

8 

8 

Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 

CASS  COUNTY-VISITED  APRIL,  1909. 


Ashland 

1 

6 
3 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Springfield  Home  for  Friendless 

2 

Chandlerville 

4 

Virgmia 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society    

4 

10 

10 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 
CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY-VISITED  DECEMBER.  190S,  AND  JANUARY,  1909. 


Champaign. 

Dewey 

Fisher 

Gilford  

Mahomet . .. 

Ogden 

Penlield  .... 

Philo 

Rantoul 

Savoy  

Tomlinson  . 
Urbana 


American  Home  Finding  Association 

Chicago  Home  for  hriendless , 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

Cunningham  Deaconess  Orphanage , 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

St.  Charles  'School  for  Boys  

Vermilion  County  Children's  Home 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 


22 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

CLARK  COUNTY-VISITED  JANUARY,  1909. 


1 
2 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  

1 

Marshall 

1 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 

1 

3 

3 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

COLES  COUNTY-VISITED  JANUARY  AND  JUNE,  1909. 


2 
3 

American  Home  Finding  Association 

1 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

3 

1 

5 

5 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 
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COOK  COUNTY-VISITED  JULY,  AUGUST,   SEPTEMBER   OCTOBER,  1908,  AND 
JULY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER,  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  DECEMBER,  1909. 


Places  Visited. 


Number 
Children 
Visited. 


How  Children  Were  Placed. 


No. 


Arlington  Heights... 

Austin 

Barrington  

Bartlett 

Bensonville  

Blue  Island 

Braynard 

Cheltenham 

Chicago 

Chicago  Heights 

Euclid  Park 

Kvanston 

Frankfort  Station 

Glenview 

Golf 

Grand  Crossing 

Grant  Works 

Gross  Point 

Harlem 

Harvey 

Hawthorn  

Hazelcrest 

Hegewich  

Highland  Park 

Homewood  

Irving  Park 

Jefferson  Park 

Kensington  

Lakeside 

LaMont 

Lyons 

Manhattan 

Mattison 

May  wood 

Melrose  Park 

Morgan  Park 

Morton  Park 

Mt.  Prospect 

Niles  Center 

Oak  Park 

Orland 

Palatine 

Park  Ridge 

Posen 

Pullman  

Riverdale 

River  Forest 

Schonberg 

Shermerville 

South  Chicago 

South  Harvey 

Tinley  Park 

Washington  Heights 

Western  Springs 

West  Pullman 

Windsor  Park 

Wilmette 

Winnetka 

Worth  


1 
9 
3 
2' 
491 
8 
4 
9 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
14 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 


Amanda  Smitli  Industrial  Home 

American  Home  Finding  Association 

Chicago  Industrial  Home  for  Children 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

Cook  County  Juvenile  Court 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Illinois  Manual  Training  School  Farm 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

Private  Home  Hospital 

Sangamon  County  Juvenile  Court 

State  Training  School  for  (iirls : 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  Training  Sctiool 

St.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 


721 


2 

30 

2 

151 

134 

133 

76 

26 

15 

1 

1 

13 
14 
21 
102 


721 


Katharine  A.  Gallagher 681 

W.  R.  Blackwelder 25 

Charles  Virden 15 


721 


TOWNS  VISITED— 59. 

Towns  visited  and  revisited — 

Miss  (iallagher 75 

Mr.  Blackwelder 3 

Mr.  Virden  2 

80 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-VISITED  JANUARY,  1909. 


Places  Visited. 

Number 
Children 
Visited. 

How  Children  Were  Placed. 

No. 

Neoga     

1 

Illinois  Cliildren's  Home  and  Aid  Society             i         i 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

DEWITT  COUNTY-VISITED  JUNE,  1909. 


Clinton 

Farmer  City.. 
Hallsville  .... 
Midland  City. 


DeWitt  County  Court 

llhnois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 
White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY-VISITED  JUNE.  1909. 


Tuscola . 


Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  , 
White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

DUPAGE  COUNTY-VISITED  OCTOBER,  1908. 


Elmhurst 


1     St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

EDGAR  COUNTY-VISITED  JANUARY,  1909. 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

FORD  COUNTY-VISITED  DECEMBER,  1908. 


Chrisman 

1 

1 

2 

Girls'  Industrial  Home 

1 

Paris 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society  ,. 

1 

2 

Kempton  .. 

Melvin 

Paxton 

Piper  City. 
Roberts  — 
Sibley 


Chicago  Industrial  Home  for  Children 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Illinois  Manual  Training  School  Fr 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 
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FULTON  COTNTY-VISITED  FEBRUARY,  1909. 


Places  Visited. 

Number 
Children 
Visited. 

How  Children  Were  Placed. 

1 
1 
No. 

Brerton 

1 

7 

1 
1 

Hudelson  Home 

1 

Canton 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

St.  Charles  Sch   ol  for  Boys 

4 

Cuba 

. . .  I         2 

Taiile  Grove  

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 

...j          3 

10 

10 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

GREENE  COUNTY    VISITED  MARCH,  1909. 


1 
1 
6 
3 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 

1 

Kane 

10 

Roodhouse 

White  Hall 

11 

11 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY-VISITED  FEBRUARY,  1909. 


Auprusta  .. 
Carthage  . 
Pontoosac 


Adams  County  Court , 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

HENDERSON  COUNTY— VISITED  AUGUST,  1909. 


Decorra 

Lomax 

Media  

Oquawka  . . , 
StroDghurst 


Bethany  Protective  Association  

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 
St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


HENRY  COUNTY-VISITED  AUGUST,  1909. 


Alpha 

V 

1 
4 

3 
4 
1 

1 

Bethany  Protective  Association    

Briar  Bluff 

Chicago  Home  for  Friendless 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 

Orion 

1 

WoodhuU 

St.  Mary's  Training  School  

Ifi 

16 

N'isitor- Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 
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IROUUOIS  COUNTY-VISITED  DECEMBER.  1908. 


Places  Visited. 

Number 
Children 
Visited. 

How  Children  Were  Placed. 

No. 

Crescent  City 

1 

1 

16 

American  Home  Finding  Association 

3 

Danf  orth 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Mefiiodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

9 

Donovan  

2 

Gilman    

St.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum .... 

1 

Martinton  

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society              

1 

Onarga 

Papinau  

Pittwood 

Thawville 

Watseka 

Wellington 

16 

Visitor  -Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

JERSEY  COUNTY-VISITED  APRIL.  1909. 


Dow 

1 
1 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 

2 

Jersey  ville 

2 

2 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

JODAVIESS  COUNTY-VISITED  JULY,  1909. 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

KNOX  COUNTY-VISITED  JUNE,  1909. 


Galesburg 

Knoxville 

Maciuon  

Oneida 

St.  Augustine 
Yates  City . . . . 


16 


American  Home  Finding  Association  .... 
Illinois  Chilclrt-n's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Springfield  Redemption  Home 

St.  Charles  School  for  Hoys  

St.  Mary's  Training  Scliool 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

LAKE  COUNTY-VISITED  JULY  AND  AUGUST,  1909. 


Fox  Lake  .. 
Gray's  Lake 

Giirnee 

Lake  Forest 
Lake  Zurich 
Libertyville 
Prairie  View 

Ravinia 

Wauconda. . 
Waukegan  . 
Zion  City. .. 


American  Home  Finding  Association 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls '. 

Illinois  Manual  Training  School  Farm 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 

St.  Mary's  Training  .School 

St.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 


25 


Visitor— W.  R.  Black  welder. 
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LASALLE  COUNTY-VISITED  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER,  1908. 


Places  Visited. 


Number 
Children 
Visited. 


How  Children  Were  Placed. 


No. 


Dana 

Earlville 

Grand  Ridge 

Kernan 

LaSalle 

Marseilles  ... 

Mendota 

Oglesby 

Ottawa 

Ransom  

Seneca 

Sheridan   

Streator 

Tonica 

Utica 


American  Home  Finding  Association 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

Hudelson  Home 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Kane  County  Court 

LaSalle  County  Poor  Farm 

St.  Mary's  Traming  School 

St.  Vincent  s  Infant  Asylum 


Visitor^Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

LEE  COUNTY-VISITED  NOVEMBER,  1908,  AND  JULY,  1909. 


Amboy  

Ashton 

Dixon 

Franklin  Grove 

Harmon  

Lee  Center 

Shaw 

Walton  


American  Home  Finding  Association 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 
St.  Vincent's  Infant  Atylum 


28 


Visitors— Katharine  A.  Gallager,  27  towns,  8  times;  W.  R.  Blackwelder,  1  town,  1  time. 
One  town  visited  by  both  Mr.  Blackwelder  and  Miss  Gallagher. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY-VISITED  JUNE,  1909. 


Campus 

Chatsworth 

Cornell 

Dwight  . ... 
Fairbury  .. 

Forrest 

Graymont 

Odell 

Pontiac 


American  Home  Finding  Association 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

Salem  Orphanage 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 

St-  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallaglier. 

LOGAN  COUNTY-VISITED  APRIL  AND  MAY,  1909. 


Elkhart 

Emden 

Lincoln  

Middletown 
Mt.  Pulaski , 


Home  of  Good  Shepherd 1 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society j  1 

Sangamon  County  Court 1 

Sjiringtield  Home  for  Friendless    1 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 3 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 
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MACON  COUNTY-VISITED  JANUARY  AND  JUNE,  1909. 


Places  Visited. 

Number 
Children 
Visited. 

How  Children  Were  Placed. 

No. 

Blue  Mound 

2 

13 
2 

1 

Anna  B.  Millikin  Home 

7 

Decatur 

De\\'itt  County  Court 

1 

Macon 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Sang'amon  County  Court 

5 

Niantic 

1 

Springfield  Home  for  Friendless 

2 

White  Hall  Orphanage 

2 

18 

18 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


MACOUPIN  COUNTY-VISITED  APRIL,  1909. 


1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 

24 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Springfield  Home  for  Friendless 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 

14 
2 

Bunljer  Hill 

Carlinville 

g 

Chesterfield 

Girard       

Medora 

Piasa  

Plainview  

Scott  ville 

Shipnian        

Staunton 

24 

Visitor— Miss  Gallagher. 


MASON  COUNTY-VISITED  FEBRUARY.  1909. 


Havana 

1 
1 
2 

5 

American  Home  Finding  Association       

1 

Kilbourne 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 

•> 

Manito 

6 

9 

9 

Visitor- Miss  Gallagher. 

MCDONOUGH  COUNTY-VISITED  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY,  1909. 


Colchester 

1 
3 

4 

Chicago  Industrial  Home  for  Children 

1 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

3 

4 

Visitor— Miss  Gallagher. 
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McHENRY  COUNTY-VISITED  JULY,  1909. 


Places  Visited. 


Number 
Children 
Visited. 


How  Children  Were  Placed. 


No. 


Alden 

Algonquin 
Crystal  Lake 

Hartland 

Harvard  

Hebron 

Johnsburp.. 

Marengo 

McHenry. .. 
Richmond  ., 
Ringwood.. 

Union  

Woodstock  . 


American  Home  Finding  Association 

Chicago  Home  for  Cliildren  

Chicago  Industrial  School 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 


61 


61 


Visitor— Mr.  Blackwelder. 

McLEAN  COUNTY-VISITED  MAY  AND  JUNE,  1909. 


Belltiower... 
Bloomington 

Carlock 

Chenoa 

Colfax 

Cooksville.. . 

Cropsey  

Danveis 

Gillum 

Gridley 

Hudson   

Lexington... 

Normal 

Randolph  ... 

Saybrook  

Stanford  


Champaign  County  Court 

Chicago  Industrial  Home  for  Children  .... 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

Girls'  Industrial  Home 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  .Society 

Iroquois  County  Court 

McLean  County  Court 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

Salem  Orphanage 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 


36 


Visitor— Miss  Gallagher. 

MENARD  COUNTY-VISITED  ARRIL,  1909. 


1 

3 
2 
2 
2 

Springfield  Home  for  Friendless 

6 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 

4 

Greenview 

Petersburg ..        ... 

Tallula    

10 

10 

Visitor— Miss  Gallagher. 


MERCER  COUNTY-VISITED  JULY,  1909. 


Aledo 

Eliza 

Keithsburg  ... 
New  Windsor 

Sherard 

Viola  


American  Home  Finding  Association 

Bethany  Protective  Association  

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 
Mercer  County  Court 


13 


Visitor— Miss  Gallagher. 
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MORGAN  COUNTY-VISITED  MARCH  AND  APRIL,  1909. 


Places  Visited. 


Number 
Children 
Visited. 


How  Children  Were  Placed. 


No. 


Chapin 

Franklin 

Jacksonville 
Littlebury  .. 
Murray  ville 
Waverly 


Adams  County  Court 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Morgan  County  Court 

State  Training  School  for  Girls .«, 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 


19 


Visitor— Miss  Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

MOULTRIE  COUNTY-VISITED  JANUARY,  1909. 


Dal  ton  City. 


1     Chicago  Industrial  School. 


Visitor— Miss  Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

OGLE  COUNTY-VISITED  JULY.  1909. 


Davis  Junction. 


1     St.  Mary's  Training  School. 


Visitor— Mr.  Blackwelder. 


PEORIA  COUNTY-VISITED  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER.  1908. 


Brimfield  . 

Dunlap  

Peoria  

Princeville 


Adams  County  Court 

American  Home  Finding  Association  

Hudelson  Home 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  Trainii  g  School 

St.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 

Special 


Visitor— Miss  Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

PIATT  COUNTY-VISITED  JANUARY  AND  JUNE,   1909. 


Cerro  Gordo. 
Mansfield  ... 


Girl's  Industrial  Home 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society. 


Visitor— Miss  Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

—38  C 
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PIATT  COUNTY-VISITED  MAHCH,  1909. 


Places  Visited. 

Number 
Children 
Visited. 

How  Children  Were  Placed. 

No. 

Barry 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

Baylis 

Springfield  Home  for  Friendless    

1 

Kinderhook 

9 

Martinsburg 

Pearl 

6 

6 

V'isitor— Miss  Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY-VISITED  JULY,  1909. 


Coal  Valley  . . 

Hampton 

Milan 

Moline 

Port  Byron  . . . 

Reynolds 

Rock  Island.. 
Taylor  Bridge 


Bethany  Protective  Association  

Chicago  Industrial  Home  for  Children 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Rock  Island  County  Court 

St.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum  


28 


Visitor— Miss  Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

SANGAMON  COUNTY-VISITED  JANUARY.  1909. 


Buffalo  Hart    

1 
1 
1 
2 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

1 

4 

Richland  

Riverttjn 

5 

5 

Visitor— Miss  Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY-VISITED  MARCH,  1909. 


2 
1 

1 
1 
3 

Adams  County  Court 

1 

Littleton 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

1 

Ray 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 

1 

Rushville 

8 

8 

Visitor— Miss  Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

SCOTT  COUNTY-VISITED  MARCH,  1909. 


Bluffs 

2 
6 

1 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society  

2 

Merritt 

6 

Winchester 

8 

8 

Visitor— Miss  Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 
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STEPHENSON  COUNTY-VISITED  JULY  AND  AUGUST.  1908. 


Places  Visited. 


Number 
Children 
Visited. 


How  Children  Were  Placed. 


No. 


Baileyville 

Davis 

Freeport .. 

Lena 

Rock  City 
Winslow.. 


Chicago  Industrial  Home  for  Children 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Stephenson  County  Farm 

St.  iVIary's  Training:  School 

St.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 


Visitor— Mr.  Blackwelder. 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY- VISITED  FEBRUARY.  1909. 


Deer  Creek 

1 

2 

1 

Illinois  Children's  Horne  and  Aid  Society 

2 

Delavan 

1 

East  Peoria 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 

18 

Green  Valley 

Hopedale 

Mackinaw 

Minier 

Morton 

Parkland 

Pekin 

21 

21 

Visitor— Miss  Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 
VERMILION  COUNTY-VISITED  DECEMBER,  1908,  AND  JANUARY, 


1909. 


Allerton 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

22 
2 

1 
1 

6 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
3 

54 

1 

Alvin 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

State  Training  School  for  Girls               

7 

Armstrong 

4 

Catlin 

3 

Collison 

Girls'  Industrial  Home         

1 

Danville 

37 

(ieorgetown 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 

1 

Grape  Creek 

Muncie .... 

Hoopeston 

Hope 

Humrick 

Potomac 

Ridge  Farm     

Rossville  

Sidell 

Westville 

54 

Visitor— Miss  Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

WARREN  COUNTY-VISITED  FEBRUARY,  1909. 


Larchland  . 
Smithshire. 


Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society. 
Springfield  Home  for  !■  riendless 


Visitor— Miss  Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 
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WILL  COUNTY-VISITED  JULY,  1909. 


Places  Visited. 

Number 
Children 
Visited. 

How  Children  Were  Placed. 

No. 

Joliet 

i 

Chicago  Industrial  School.           

I 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

Visitor— Mr.  Blackwelder. 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY-VISITED  JULY,  1909. 


Argyle 

Durand 

New  Milford 
Pecatonica  .. 

Rockford 

Rockton 

Shirland  .. . 
Winnebago. 


American  Home  Finding  Association 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Socit-ty 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

State  Training  School  for  Girls  

St.  Mary's  Training  School 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 


18 


Visitor— Mr.  Blackwelder. 

WOODFORD  COUNTY-VISITED  APRIL,  1909. 


Congerville 
El  Paso.... 

Eureka 

Goodtield  .. 
Metamora  .. 
Secor  


Champaign  County  Court 

Cunningham  Deaconess  Orphanage 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 

White  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 
INSTITUTIONS  PLACING  CHILDREN  VISITED  DURING  THIS  PERIOD. 


Adams  County  Court 11 

Amanda  Smith  Industrial  Home 2 

Anna  B.  Milliken  Home  7 

American  Home  Finding  Association  .  64 

Bethany  Protective  Association  31 

Champaign  County  Court  2 

Chicago  Home  for  the  Friendless 2 

Chicago  Industrial  Home  for  Children.  14 

Chicago  Industrial  School 182 

Children's  Home.  Kockford  1 

Cook  County  Suvenile  Court 134 

Cunningham  Deaconess  Orphanage  ...  5 

DeWitt  County  Court 3 

Girls'  Industrial  H^jnie 6 

Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd 1 

Hudelson  Home 8 

lUiniiis  Children's  Home  and  Aid  So- 
ciety    339 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls 78 

Illinois  Manual  Training  School  Farm.  29 

Iroquois  County  Court 1 

Kane  County  Court 2 


LaSalle  County  Farm 2 

McLean  County  Court 8 

Mercer  County  Court 3 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage '30 

Morgan  County  Court  3 

Private  Home  Hospital 1 

Rock  Island  County  Court 1 

Salem  Orphanage 3 

Sangamon  County  Court 7 

Schuyler  County  Farm 5 

Special ." 2 

Springlield  Home  for  the  Friendless  ...  18 

Springfield  Redemption  Home  1 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 27 

St.  Charles  School  tor  Boys 37 

Stephenson  County  Farm 1 

St.  Mary's  Training  Scliool 86 

St.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 118 

Vermilion  County  Children's  Home  ...  40 

Wliite  Hall  Orphan's  Home  Society  ...  100 

1,415 


Number  of  Counties  \'isited— Fifty-two. 

One  county  visited  three  times. 

Six  counties  visited  twice. 

Forty-three  counties  visited  once. 
Number  of  Towns  Visited— 352. 

One  town  visited  three  times. 

Nineteen  towns  \isited  twice. 

Three  hundred  twenty-four  towns  visited  once. 
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PART  VIII. 

OFFICIAL    LISTS    AND    STATISTICAL     TABLES 

REVIEWING  THE  STATE  CHARITABLE  AND 

THE    COUNTY    ALMSHOUSE    AND    JAIL 

SERVICE   FOR   THE   PERIOD  JULY  1, 

1908,  TO  DEC.  31,  1909,  INCLUSIVE. 
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Table  I. 

List  of  the  Charitable  Insiitidiotis  Under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  Giving  the  Names  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Each. 

NORTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE,  ELGIN.     CREATED  1869. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  Robert  Rew,  Rockford. 

Plumer  M.  Woodworth,  1246  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Superintendent,  V.  H.  Podstata,  M.  D. 

Treasurer,  Delmont  E.  Wood. 


EASTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE,  KANKAKEE.     CREATED  1877. 

BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  Bernard  E.  Sunny,  Chicago. 

Alba  M.  Jones,  Milford. 

Henry  H.  Troup,  Kankakee. 

Superintendent  (Acting),  J.  F.  Wen  Glesky,  M.  D. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  E.  Holt. 


CENTRAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE   INSANE,   JACKSONVILLE. 
CREATED    1847. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

Charles  H.  Williamson,  Quincy. 
Geo.  W.  Ross,  Carrollton. 
Superintendent,  H.  B.  Carrie],  M.  D. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  R.  Robertson. 


SOUTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE,  ANNA.     CREATED  1869. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  H.  H.  Kohn,  Anna. 

W.  PI.  Wood,  Cairo. 

Philip  H.  Eisenmayer,  Murphysboro. 

Superintendent,  W.  L.  Athon,  M.  D. 

Secretary,  C.  E.  Kirkpatrick. 

Treasurer,  John  B.  Jackson. 
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WESTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE,  WATERTOWN. 
CREATED    1895. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND   OFFICERS. 

Allen  M.  Clement,  219  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 
William  Trembor,  Freeport. 
J.  W.  Simonson,  Port  Byron. 
Superintendent.  W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  D. 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Koliler,  Moline. 
Treasurer,  C.  W.  Lundhahl,  Rock  Island. 


GENERAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE,  PEORIA.     CREATED  1895. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  Ubbo  J.  Albertson,  Pekin. 
Secretary,  K.  M.  Whitman,  Aledo. 
Thomas  A.  Grier,  Peoria. 
Superintendent,  George  A.  Zeller,  M.  D. 
Treasurer,  Benj.  P.  Schenck,  Pekin. 


ASYLUM    FOR    INSANE    CRIMINALS,    CHESTER.     CREATED    1889. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  L.  L.  Emerson,  Mt.  Vernon. 
.James  E.  McClure,  Carlinville. 
Rufus  Neeley,  Marion. 
Superintendent,  C.  H.  Anderson,  M.  D. 
Treasurer,  Louis  H.  Glister. 


SCHOOL    FOR   THE    DEAF,    .JACKSONVILLE.     CREATED    1839. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  W.  W.  Watson,  Barry. 
Francis  H.  Wemple,  Waverly. 
Charles  M.  Hurst,  Decatur. 
Superintendent,  Charles  P.  Gillett. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Geo.  L.  Merrill. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE   BLIND,   JACKSONVILLE.     CREATED   1849. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  C.  D.  Babb,  Homer. 

Geo.  W.  Moore,  Arnold. 

Charles  A.  Hammond,  Stockton. 

Superintendent  and  Secretary,  George  W.  .Jones. 

Treasurer,  C.  S.  Black. 
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INDUSTRIAL   HOME    FOR    THE    BLIND,    CORNER    MARSHALL    BOULE- 
VARD AND   NINETEENTH    ST.,   CHICAGO.     CREATED   1893. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  Joseph  E.  Otis,  2832  Prairie  ave.,  Cliicago. 

Edward  J.  Nolan,  3186  Dover  st.,  Chicago. 

Chas.  M.  Keiser,  309  W.  60th  st.,  Chicago. 

William  C.  Boyden,  Chicago. 

Edward  R.  Litzinger,  3519   S.  Western  blvd.,  Chicago. 

Superintendent  (Acting),  B.  S.  Riedle. 

Treasurer,   Lawrence  Nelson. 


ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE  MINDED  CHILDREN,  LINCOLN.     CREATED  1865. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  Godfrey. 
Carl  F.  Bartling,  Litchfield. 
Secretary,  Charles  T.  Hoblit. 
Superintendent,  Dr.  H.   G.  Hardt. 
Treasurer,  John  S.  Haller. 


SOLDIERS'   AND   SAILORS'   HOME,   QUINCY.     CREATED   1885. 

BOARD   OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  Joseph  B.  Messick,  East  St.  Louis. 
B.  R.  Hieronymus,   Springfield. 
James  O'Donnell,  Chicago. 
Superintendent,  Capt.  Wm.   Somerville. 
Treasurer,  B.  H.  Osborn. 

SOLDIERS'   ORPHANS'   HOME,   NORMAL.     CREATED   1865. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  A.  S.  Wright,  Woodstock. 
N.  B.  Thistlewood,  Cairo. 
Benson  Wood,  Effingham. 
Superintendent,  Richard  N.  McCauley. 
Secretary,  Geo.  H.  Harris. 
Treasurer,  J.  O.  Wilson. 


SOLDIERS'   WIDOWS'   HOME,   WILMINGTON.     CREATED   1895. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  Gen.  Walter  C.  Newberry,  79  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Martha  K.  Baxter,  Pawnee. 

C.  A.  Ramsey,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  Margaret  I.  Sandes,  653  Park  ave.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Boyd,  5646  Green  st,.  Chicago. 

Matron,  Mrs.  Flo  Jamison  Miller. 

Treasurer,  Archibald  J.  Mclntyre. 
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CHARITABLE  EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY,   904   WEST  ADAMS   ST 
CHICAGO.     CREATED  1865. 

BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES   AND   OFFICERS. 

President,  Dr.  W.  T.  Montgomery,  725-31  Washington  st.,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Harold  Evensen,  Ottawa. 

Secretary,  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Prince,  Springfield. 

Superintendent,  Chas.  T.  Garrard,  Chicago. 

Treasurer,  Arthur  B.  Fleager. 

STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  GENEVA.     CREATED  1893. 

BOARD   OF    TRUSTEES    AND   OFFICERS. 

President,  John  A.  Atwood,  Stillman  Valley. 

Chas.  R.  Henderson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Hefferan,  6448  Harvard  ave.,  Chicago. 

Chas.  E.  Smiley,  West  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Fanny  J.  Howe,  1922  Barry  ave.,  Chicago. 

Superintendent,  Mrs.  Ophelia  L.  Amigh. 

Treasurer,  Chas.  F.  Field. 

ST.  CHARLES  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  ST.  CHARLES.     CREATED  1901. 

BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS. 

President,  Benjamin  Carpenter,  Chicago. 
T.  D.  Hurley,  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 
Richard  S.  Tuthill,  County  Building,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Ella  W.  Rainey,  Carrollton. 
Henry  Davis,  Springfield. 
Wm.  J.  Conzelman,  Peldn. 
Stanley  Field,  Chicago. 
Superintendent,  C.  B.  Adams. 
Treasurer,  H.  A.  Haugan. 
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Boards  of  Auxiliary  Visitors  of  County  Almshouses,  Jails,  Etc. 


Adams  County. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Parker,  Quincy. 
Col.  C.  H.  Castle,  Quincy. 

Alexander  County. 
W.  F.  Grinstead,  M.  D.,  Cairo. 
Mrs.  Samuel  White,  Cairo. 

Bond  County. 
W.  T.  Easley,  M.  D.,  Greenville. 
Mrs.  Alice  Lindley,  Greenville. 
S.  A.  Phelps,  Greenville. 

Boone  County. 
Chas.  R.  Scott,  M.  D.,  Belvidere. 
R.  V.  Carpenter,  Belvidere. 
Mrs.  Marietta  Parkhill  Peale,  Belvidere. 

Brown  County. 
William  Parker,  M.  D.,Mt.  Sterling. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Bloomfield,  Mt.  Sterling. 
Louis  LaCroix.Mt.  Sterling. 

Bureau  County. 
Dr.  M.  H.  Blackburn, Princeton. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Griswold, Princeton. 
Justus  Peterson,  Princeton. 

Calhoun  County. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Williams,  Hardin. 
Arthur  D.  Fowler,  Hardin. 
A.  DeLong,M.  D.,  Hamburg. 

Carroll  County. 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Smith,  Mt.  Carroll. 

D.  C.  Bussell, Shannon. 

N.  Rinedollar,  M.  D.,Mt.  Carroll. 

Cass  County. 
Walter  Bley,  M.  D.,  Beardstown. 
J   L.  McLain,  Beardstown. 
Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Bley,  Beardstown. 

Champaign  County. 

E.  A.  Renner, Champaign. 
Mrs.  Louise  Shuck,  Urbana. 

D.  E.  Yantes,M.  D., Champaign. 

Christian  County. 
W.  T.  Baker,  Bolivia. 
C.  L.  Carroll,  M.  D.,Taylorville. 
J.  H.  Keller, Taylorville. 

Clark  County. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Duncan,  Marshall. 
Mrs.  John  Coats,  Marshall. 
Steven  C.  Bradley,  M.  D.,  Marshall. 


Clay  County. 
Geo.  W.  Steely,  M.  D.,  Louisville. 
J.  R.Bonney, Louisville. 
T.  L.  Williams,  Louisville. 

Clinton  County. 
W.  P.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Carlyle. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Diepenbrock, Carlyle. 
Mrs.  Ella  Kinesmith,  Carlyle. 

Coles  County. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Glasco, Charleston. 
Dr.  N.  C.  Iknoyan, Charleston. 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Shoemaker, Charleston. 

Cook  County. 
Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  51-53    LaSalle    st., 

Chicago. 
Graham  R.  Taylor,  180  Grand  av..  Chicago. 
Ethan  A.  Gray,  M.  D.,43  Pine  Grove  av., 

Chicago. 

Crawford  County. 
Jonas  M.  Carlyle,  M.  D.,  Robinson. 
John  Olwin,  Robinson. 
Mrs.  Nora  T.  Berry,  Robinson. 

Cumberland  County. 
C.  M.  Conner, Toledo. 
Mrs.  Alice  Hanker,  Toledo. 
Dr.  R.  F.  Stephens, Toledo. 

DeKalb  County. 
Charles  B.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Sycamore. 
John  B.  Nesbitt.M.  D.,Svcamore. 
J.  M.  Everett,  M.  D.,  DeKalb. 

De  Witt  County. 
G.  S.  Edmouson,  M.  D., Clinton. 

B.  F.  Hull, Clinton. 

Mrs.  America  Wheeler, Clinton. 

Douglas  County. 

C.  W.  Rutherford,  M.  D..  Newman. 
Mrs.  Kate  Moore, Tuscola. 

W.  A.  Wiseman, Camargo. 

DuPage  County. 
J.  M.  Maury, M.  D.,  Wheaton. 
Mrs.  Grace  M.  Maury,  Wheaton. 
James  F.  Whittle,  Wheaton. 

Edgar  County. 
W.  H.  Hoff,M.  D., Paris. 
Charles  H.  Lamb,  Paris. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Wickens, Paris. 
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Edwards  County. 
Mrs.  Annie  A.  Gooch,  Albion. 
J.  D.  Lacey,  Albion. 
Walter  Colyer,  Albion. 

Eftingham  County. 
W.  S.  Holmes,  Effingham. 
J.  H.  Walker,  M.  D..  Effingham. 
Miss  Jossie  Curson,  Effingham. 

Fayette  County. 
L.  L.  Morey,  Vandalia. 
Ira  D.  Lakin,  Vandalia. 

Ford  County. 
Elmer  Kelso,  M.  D.,  Paxton. 

Franklin  County. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Hudgens,  Thompsonville. 
W.  W.  McCreery, Benton. 
Mrs.  Martha  M.  Dillon,  Benton. 

Fulton  County. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Nelles, Canton. 
Dr.  W.T.  Zeigler, Canton. 
R.  A.  Savill, Canton. 

Gallatin  County. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Capel.Shawneetown. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Brinkley,  Shawneetown. 
L.  S.  McKo\vn,Shawneetown. 

Greene  County. 
H.  A.  Chapin,  M.  D..  White  Hall. 
Stuart  E.  Pierson.Carrollton. 
Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Hodges, CarroUton. 

Grundy  County. 
Mrs.  Eli  Johnson,  Morris. 

A.  E.  Palmer,  Morris. 
W.  S.  Allison,  Gardner. 

Hamilton  County. 
Lucy  Bevis,  McLeansboro. 
L  M.  Asbury,  M.  D,  McLeansboro. 
S.  W.  Williams,  McLeansboro. 

Hancock  County. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Newcomer, Carthage. 
C.  L.  Ferris,  M.  D., Carthage. 
Kev  J.  Frank  Young, Carthage. 

Hardin  County. 

Hattie  Rittenhouse,  Elizabethtown,  Peters 

Creek  P. O. 
J.  E.  Severs, Elizabethtown. 
R.  H.  Willingham,M.  D.,  Elizabethtown. 

Henderson  County. 
Frank  Reeder.Terre  Haute. 
Geo.  J.  M organ, Stronghurst. 
C.  E.  Kaufman,  Oquawka. 

Henry  County, 
J.  E.  Westerland.M.  D., Cambridge. 
Matilda  Eaton,  M.  D.,  Cambridge. 

B.  Hadley,  Cambridge. 

Iroquois  County. 
Mrs.  John  Giles. Gilman. 
William  Sievert,  Papenau. 
Warren  Miller,  M.  D.,  Gilman. 


Jackson  County. 
C.  E.  Hamilton,  Carbondale. 
Mis.  8.  A.  Crenshaw,  Carbondale. 
Dr.  C.  O.  Mdlz,  Murphysboro. 

Jasper  County. 
Mrs.  Allie  H.Johnson,  Newton. 
J.  E.  O.Clarke,  Newton. 

Jefferson  County. 
Andrew  Hall.  M.  D.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
John  H.  Mitch.  11,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Adam  Culli,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Jersey  County. 
Henry  R.  Gledhill,  M.  D.,  Jerseyville. 
W.  H.  Funkerson,  Jerseyville. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Trabue,  Jerseyville. 

JoDaviess  County. 
Eugene  M.  Montgomery.  Galena. 
Anna  E.  Felt,  Galena. 

F.  J.  Stafford,  Stockton. 

Johnson  County. 
I.  A.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Vienna. 
Maggie  A.  Simpson,  Vienna. 
Grant  McFatridge,  Vienna. 

Kane  County. 
Mrs.  John  T.  Mason,  Aurora. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Windett.  Aurora. 
C.  E.  Sisson,  M.  D.,  Elgin. 

Kankakee  County. 
Emory  Cobb,  Kankakee. 
Mrs.  Nettie  M.  Kenaga,  Kankakee. 
Martha  L.  Hutton,  Kankakee. 

Kendall  County. 
Dr.  R.  .\.  McClelland,   Yorkville. 
H.  B.  Barnes,  Bristol. 
N.  P.  Barnard,  Newark. 

Knox  County. 
J.  V.  N.  Standish,  M.  D..  Galesburg. 

G.  S  Chalmers,  M.  D.,  Galesburg. 
Elizabeth  Mara,  Galesburg. 

Lake  County. 
J.  D.  Pope,  Waukegan. 
Mrs.  M.  T.  McGuffiin,  Libertyville. 
J.  L.  Taylor,  M.  D  ,  Libertyville. 

LaSalle  County. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Weis,  Ottawa. 
Mrs.  Thos.  D.  Catlin,  Ottawa. 
C.  W.  Irion,  Ottawa. 

Lawrence  County. 
Ralph  R.  Trueblood,  M.  D.,  Lawrenceville 
Rev.  James  E.  Mayer,  Lawrenceville. 
Rev.  William  Carson,  Lawrenceville. 

Lee  County. 
E.W.Smith,  Dixon. 
Mrs.  Emma  R.  Brookner,  Dixon. 
.\braham  L.  Miller,  Dixon. 
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Livingston  County. 
J.  J,  Stites,  M.  D.,  Pontiac. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Legg,  Pontiac. 
Emil  A.  Simmons,  Pontiac. 

Logan  County. 
Mrs.  Caroline  Lutz,  Lincoln. 
J.  Earl  Meloy,  Lincoln. 
George  Layman,  Lincoln. 

Macon   County. 
E.  J.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Decatur. 
Mrs.  Eugenie  Bacon,  Decatur. 
Howa-d  L.  Schaub,  Decatur. 

Macoupin  County. 
J.  S.  Collins,  M.  D.,  Carlinville. 
Lucinda  H.Corr,  M.  D.,  Carlinville. 
W.  G.  Bartels.  Carlinville. 

Madison  County. 
E  W.  Fiegenbaum,    M.  D.,    Edwardsville. 
Mrs.  Sopbia  Demuth,  Alton. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Almstedt,  Granite  City. 

Marion  County. 
Dr.  Geo.S.  Kainey,  Salem. 
Kirk  Crossett,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Alice  Martin,  Salem. 

Marshall  County. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Hall,  Hennepin. 
Mrs.  Thos.  L.  Jones,  Henry. 
Leonard  C.  Mc.Murton,  Lacon. 

Mason  County. 
Mrs.  Paul  A.  Enlow,  Mason  City  . 
H.  F.  Reasons,  Mason  City. 
Dr.  H.  O.  Rogier,  Mason  City. 

Massac  County. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Treat,  Metropolis. 
J.  A.  Orr,  Metropolis. 
T.R.Young,  Metropolis. 

McDonough  County. 
John  W.  Watson,  Macomb. 
W.C.  McKamy,  Macomb. 
J.  H.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Macomb. 

McHenry  County. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Minear,  Harvard. 
W.  A'.  Nason,  Algonquin. 
John  W.  Groesbeck,  Harvard. 

McLean  County. 
Wolf  Greisheim,  Bloomington. 
A.  W.  Meyer,  M.  D.,  Bloomington. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Newton,  Bloommgton. 

Menard  County. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Cheany,  Petersburg. 
Mrs.  Meyer  Lillienstein,  Petersburg. 
Samuel  Montgomery,  Petersburg. 

Mercer  County. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holmes.  Aledo. 
Horace  Bigelow,  Aledo. 
James  W.  Wallace,  M.  D.,  Aledo. 


Monroe  County. 
L.  Adelsberger,  M.  D.,  Waterloo. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Murphy,  Waterloo. 
C.  M.  Fike,  M.  D.,  Waterloo. 

Montgomery  County. 
Mrs.  Anna  Linton  Sawyer,  Hillsboro. 
Edward  C.  Richards,  Hillsboro. 
Dr.  Louis  Brown,  Hillsboro. 

Morgan  County. 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Parsons,  Jacksonville. 
H.  C.  Campbell,  Jacksonville. 
C.  E.  Crabtree,  Jacksonville. 

Moultrie  County. 
S.  W.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Sullivan. 
Mrs.  Mattie  Harris,  Sullivan. 
Clyde  C.  Harris,  Sullivan. 

(Jgle  County. 
Z.  A.  Landers,  Oregon. 
Mrs  James  C.  Fesler.  Oregon. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Roe,  Oregon. 

Peoria  County. 
J.  B.  Barton,  Bartonville. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  D.  Petherbridge,  Peoria. 
Sumner  Miller,  M.  D.,  Peoria. 

Perry  County. 
Mrs.  Mary  McNeil,  Pinckneyville. 
Geo.  F.  Mead  M.  D.,  Pinckneyville. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Williams,  Pinckneyville. 

Piatt  County. 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Plunk,  Monticello. 
Mrs  C.  J.  Bear,  Monticello. 
Dr.  C.  M  Bumstead,  Monticello. 

Pike  County. 
Dr.  Henry  T.  Duffield,  Pittsfleld. 
Mrs.  Mary  Yates,  Pittsfield. 
F.  L.  Hanscomb,  D.  D.,  Pittsfield. 

Pope  County. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Clark,  Golconda. 
Tony  R.  Kerr,  Golconda. 
Miss  Blanie  Boicourt,  Golconda. 

Pulaski  County, 
Dr.  Simon  Williard,  Mound  City. 
L  H.  Smith,  Mound  City. 
Loren  Stophlett.  Mound  City. 

Putnam  County. 
John  M.  McNabb,  McNabb. 
Mrs.  Willa  A.  Stouffer,  Hennepin. 
Dr.     R.    L.     Watson,     Florid,    R.    F.    D. 
Hennepin. 

Randolph  County. 
William  R.  McKenzie,  M.  D.,  Chester. 
Robert  Gant,  Chester. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Bronson,  Chester. 

Richland  County. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Spain,  Olney, 
Samuel  Baker,  Olney. 
Lucinda  E.  Landenberger,  Olney. 
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Rock  Island  County. 
James  F.  Mvers,  Rock  Island. 
Charles  E.  Whitesides,  M.  D.,  Moline. 
F.  H.Caldwell.  Milan. 

Saline  County. 
M.  D.  Empson,  M.  D.,  (lalatin. 
William  McGuire,  Harrisburg. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Abney,  Harrisburg. 

Sangamon  County. 
Geo.  Pasfield,  M    D.,  Springfield. 
H.R.  Riddle,  Mechanicsburg. 
Mrs.  John  M.  Palmer,  Springfield. 

Schuyler  County. 
Fred  Harvey,  M.  D.,  Rushville. 
Maxwell  Kennedy,  Rushville. 
Mrs.  John  S.  Bagby,  Rushville. 

Scott  County. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Fletcher,  Winchester. 

E.  N.Greham,  Winchester. 

Mrs.  Dave  Hainsfurther,  Winchester. 

Shelby  County. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Eddy,  Shelbyville. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Isenberg,  Slielbyville. 
Mr.  Chas.  Scovil,  Shelbyville. 

Stark  County. 
E.  B.  Pocker,  M.  D  ,  Toulon. 
W.  H.  Cottom,  Toulon. 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Smith,  Toulon. 

St.  Clair  County. 
Dr.  D.  B.  Twitchell,  Belleville. 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Heinzelman,  Belleville. 
Edward  Hamill,  Belleville. 

Stephenson  County. 
Miss  Winnie  L.  Taylor,  Freeport. 
Dr.  J.  F.  i<air.  Freeport. 
Dr.  Louis  G.  Voigt,  Freeport. 

Tazewell  County. 

William  E.  Srhenk,  M.  D.,  Pekin. 
Elica  Hodgson,  Pekin. 
E.  F.  Unland,  Pekin. 

Union  County. 
J.  C.  Stewards,  M.  D.,  Anna. 
Mrs.  Emly  W.  N'orris,  Anna. 
George  C.  Parks,  Anna. 


Vermilion  County. 
Mrs.  Clinton  Abernathy,  Danville. 
Walter  J.  Brown,  M.  D..  Danville. 
F.  C.Dickson,  M.D.,  Danville. 

Wabash  Cotinty. 
Mrs.  Henry  1'.  Goddard,  Mr.  Carmel. 
Jacob  Zimmerman,  Mt.  Carmel. 
J.  B.  Maxwell,  Mt.  Carmel. 

Warren  County'. 
Mrs.  Emma  Kilgore,  Monmouth. 
J.  R.  Ebersole,  M.  D.,  Monmouth. 
Wm.  A.  Sawyer,  Monmouth. 

Washington  County. 
William  D.  Carter,  M.  D.  Nashville. 
Newton  F.  Jones,  Nashville. 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Lane,  Nashville. 

Wayne  County. 
Francis  Rean,  M.  D.,  Fairfield.  ' 
Mrs.  R,  N.  Jessup.  Fairfield. 
John  R.Powell,  Fairfield. 

White  County. 
Dr.  B.  S.  Crebs,  Carmi. 
Mrs.  John  Powell,  Carmi. 
Z.  T.  Boyer,  Carmi. 

Whiteside  County. 
R.  A.  Mathew,  M.  D.,  Morrison. 
Robert  Wallace,  Morrison. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Green,  Morrison. 

Will  County. 
John  D.  Walker,  Joliet. 
V.  J.  Cohenour,  M.  D.,  Joliet. 
Leo  Melcher,  Joliet. 

Williamson  County. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Duncan,  Marion. 
Fred  G.  Campbell,  Marion. 
Dr.  G.  J.  Baker,  Marion. 

Winnebago  County. 
Otto  Grantz.  Rockford. 
William  H.  Fitch,  M.  D.,  Rockford. 
Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Gregory.  Rockford. 

Woodford  County. 
Joseph  I.  Knoblauch,  M.  D.,  Metamora. 
John  L.  McGuire,  Metamora. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Banta,  Eureka. 
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Table  III. 

List   of  Superintendents  of   County  Almshouses   and   their  Postoffice 

Addresses. 


Counties. 


Name  of  Superintendent. 


Postoffice  Address. 


Adams 

Alexander.. . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland , 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas  

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham.. . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton  ... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson  . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

J  ackson 

Jasper  

Jefferson  ... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 

Johnson  

Kane 

Kankakee  .. 
*Kendall.... 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence. .. 

Lee 

Livingston  . 

Logan  

Macon 


J.  E.  Earel 

Wm.  J.  Childers 

R.C.Allen 

K.  M.  Leach 

John  Bond  

Frank  Kramer 

A.  D.  Ruyle 

Theodore  T.  Bundy  . 
John  H.  Thompson.. 

Perry  White 

J.  M.  Holderby 

John  Cole 

Hiram  Hayes 

Joseph  Maehlmann  . 

Martm  Carnes 

O.  C.  Wilhite.  M.  D. 

Chas.  L.  Brown 

Geo.  Hursh 

Frank  Bastain 

H.  E.Stillman 

J.  S.  Cambridge 

C.  C.Bartlett 

J.  M.  Sims 

Robert  Donohue 

Geo.  McCabe 

Frank  L.  Campbell  .. 

Chas.  MrRill 

los.  B.  Hutchins 

John  M.  Ashley 

William  Denver 

S.  T.  Stone 

Mrs.  N.  Babka 

W.T.  McNab 

S.  D.  Weiser 

Mat.  McMurphy 

Geo.  Brown 

W.  L.  Wilkinson 

John  Wills 

Jas.  T.  Tuner 

T.  J.  Ernest , 

C.  W.  Ragan 

J.  R.  Mourning 

Wm.  Ehrler 

Charles  Ragaines 

John  Micholson 

A.C.  McCarl 


John  Cook  

C.  A   Apley 

L.  Morrlsey 

C.  H.  Price 

Clyde  L.  Wicher. 
Clay  D.  Parker... 

Fred  Dyer 

J.F.Gepford 


Paloma 

Unity..., 

Greenville 

Belvidere.  R.F.D.  No.  6 

MtSterling 

Princeton 

Harden 

Mt.  Carroll,  R.F.  D.  No.  2 

Bluff  Springs,  Box  53 

Urbana,  R.  F.  D.  No.  12 

Owaneco,  R.F.  D.  No,  1 

Marshall 

Louisville 

Caryle 

Ashmore 

Dunning 

Trimble 

Toledo 

DeKalb 

Hallville 

Tuscola,  R.  F.  D 

Wheaton 

Paris,  R.F.  D.  No.  9 

Albion 

Effingham 

Vandalia,  R.F.  D.  No.  8! 

Paxton 

Benton  

Canton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7 

Omaha 

Carrollton 

Morris 

McLeansboro 

Carthage,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  box  2. 

Elizabethtown 

Oquawka 

Geneseo 

Watseka 

Carbondale,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5 

Newton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  .5 

Mt.  Vernon 

Jersey  ville 

Galena,  R.F.  D.  No.  1 

Vienna 

Batavia 

Kankakee 


Knoxville 

Liberty  ville 

Ottawa 

Lawrenceville.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

Dixon,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8 

Pontiac,  R.F.  D.  No.  4 

Lincoln 

Decatur,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7 


-29  C 
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Counties. 


Name  of  Superintendent. 


PostofVice  Address. 


Macoupin  

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough . 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria  

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike  

*Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph  .. .. 

Richland 

Rock  Island  .. 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark  

St.  Clair 

Stephenson. .. 

Tazewell 

Union  

Vermilion  .. .. 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington  .. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside  .. .. 

Will 

Williamson  .. 
Winnebago  .. 
Woodford 


John  O'Neil 

Ed.  Dzenglowski 

R.H.  Pigg 

Conrad  Suft 

A.  S.  Armstrong 

John  Beckman 

Scot  B.  Howard 

Geo.  R.  Mills 

P.  A.Karr 

I.J.  Clark 

W.  P.  Zentmire — 
Phillip  Burkhardt.. 

S.  E.  Barringer 

Geo.  S  L.ewis 

W.J.Warren 

Chas.  Betterbenner. 
Nicholas  Hoffman.. 

Geo.  Kiehna 

Ben  Cole 

George  W.  Main..,. 


Carlinville 

Edwardsville 

Salem 

Sparland 

Teheran 

Metropolis 

Macomb 

Hartland 

Bloomington 

Petersburg,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6. . . 

Aledo 

Waterloo 

Hillsboro 

Jacksonville,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7. 

Sullivan 

Oregon 

HannaCity,  R  F.D.  No.  10. 

Pinckneyville 

Monticello 

Pittsfield 


Fritz  Schweiger... 
John  Whitwell.... 

A.  R.  Lockhead 

Samuel  P.  Bower.. 

J.  C.  Swank 

John  Douglas 

John  O.  Osenton.. 

J.  R.  Leary , 

Nathan  Hamilton. 

J.  L.  Heintz , 

Fred  Cleming 

Wm.G,  Hill 

James  A.  Eells 

J.  M.  Butler 

Homer  Hileman... 
Arthur  H.  Turrant. 

Joseph  F.  Pohl 

Jonas  Mower  

D.  W.  Scherer 

G.  H.  Anderson  .. . 

R.  M.  Miller 

Frank  Moulton 

Chas.  Rost 

J.  F.  Quinn   

Charles  Atkinson.. 
Frank  R.  Murray... 


Olmstead 

Hennepin 

Chester 

Olney,  R.F.  D.  No.  4 

Coal  Valley 

Harrisburg 

ButTalo 

Rushville 

Winchester 

Shelbyville,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 

Toulon 

Belleville 

Freeport 

Tremont 

Anna 

Catlin,  R.F.  D.  No.  1 

Mt.  Carmel,  R.  F.  D.  No  3 

Monmouth 

Nashville 

Fairfield,  R.  F,  D.  No.  6.., 

Carmi.  K.F.D.  No.  1 

Round  Grove 

Joliet 

Marion 

Rockford,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6.  . , 
Metamora 


*No  almshouse. 
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St.  Charles 
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for  Boys, 

St.  Charles. 

Training 
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Girls, 

Geneva. 
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Infirmary, 

Chicago. 
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Widows' 

Home, 

Wilmington 
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Orphans' 
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Normal. 
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Table  XIX. 

Showing  a  Statement  of  Expenditures  by  the  Illinois  Board  of  State 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  on  Account  of  All  Funds,  Names 
of  Firms  and  Individuals,  Total  Cost  of  Supplies  Purchased,  of 
Services  Rendered,  During  the  Eighteen  Months  Ending  Dec.  31, 1909. 


Name  of  firm  or  individual. 


Classification  of  articles  pur- 
chased or  services  rendered. 


Year  end- 
ins  June 
30,  1909. 


Six 
months 
ending 
Dec  31, 

1909. 


Adams  Ex  press  Co 

American  Express  Co , 

American  Medical  Association 

Armstrong,  Grace 

Barnett,  Chester  F 

Billings,  Frank 

Billingslea,  K.  M 

Billingslea,  K.  M 

Black  welder,  W.  R 

Blarkwelder,  W.  R 

Blakemore,  H.  D 

Blake  N  e ws  Bureau 

Block.  Sallie 

Boards  of  Auxiliary  Visitors 

Bourland,  Clara  P 

Bowen.  A.  L 

Boyle.  Edward,  Treasurer 

Byers.  Jos.  P 

Campbell,  Chas.  F 

Capital  City  Cirpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Central  Union  Tel.  Co 

Chamberlin  Kindt  Co 

Cochran,  A.  B 

Coe  Bros 

De  Silva,  Jos. ..  

Dirksen,  A  &  Son 

Draper,  Alice  L 

Driffill  Print.  Co 

Duffield.  Mrs.  Wm 

Eaton,  Will  L 

Elder,  Bertha 

Fagg,  Marcus  C 

Gallagher,  Katherine 

Gallagher,  Katherine 

Gornm,  Ed 

Graves,  Wm.  C 

Graves,  Wm.  C 


Graves,  Wm.  C. 


Graves,  Wm.  C 

Hartmann,  Ed.  F".  Co 

Hirsch.  Kmil  G 

Hay,  Helan  Scott 

Illinois  Medical  Journal. .. 

Illinois  State  Journal 

Illinois  Stale  Register 

Illinois  State  Reformatory. 
Illustrated  Press  Bureau  ... 


Express  charges 

..do 

Subscription  to  journal 

Stenographic  services 

..do  

Traveling  expenses 

.  .do  

Salary  as  stenographer 

Traveling  expenses 

Salary  as  visitor 

.Stenographic  services 

Investigations 

Stenographic  services 

Traveling  expenses 

..do 

Editing  bulletins 

Membership  fees 

Conference  proceedings  — 

Traveling  expenses 

Cleaning  carpets 

Rental  and  tolls 

Rent  of  theater 

Delivering  bills 

Oflice  supplies 

Janitor  services 

Repairing  chairs 

Stenographic  services 

I'roerams 

Washing  towels 

Editing  reports 

Clerical  services 

Traveling  expenses 

.do 

Salary  as  visitor 

Janitor  services 

Traveling  expenses 

Expenses   completing    final 

report..     .   

Services  completing  final  re- 
port   

Sa'.ary  as  executive  secretary 

Oflice  supplies 

Traveling  expenses 

..do 

Copies  of  Journal 

Subscription 

Subscription  and  printing  . .. 

Priminy 

Clipping  service 


$  3 

9 

6 

23 


10 
780 
14 


255  00 


3 

,077 

130 

50 

10 

25 


21 
229 


960 

900 

47 

754 


3, 000  00 
73  90 
41  91 
11  00 
36  00 
6  50 


$   5  00 


75  40 
50  70 
3  00 
4.50  00 
137  09 
170  GO 


56  00 

3,061  15 

99  71 

200  CO 

10  00 

98  15 

133  80 

25  00 
62  57 

4  00 

38  25 

39  00 
548  67 
600  00 

373  97 

500  00 

300  00 

1,800  00 

7  45 

35  69 


65  25 
5  00 


11  76 

22  80 
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Table  Z7Z— Continued. 


Name  of  firm  or  individual. 


Classification  of  articles  pur- 
ctiased  or  services  rendered. 


Year  end- 
ing June 
30,  1809. 


Six 
months 
ending 
Dec.  31, 

1909. 


Inland  Walton  Co 

Inter-State  Telephone , 

Jayne,  Perry 

Jayne,  Perry 

Jayne,  Perry , 

Jayne,  Perry 

Johns  Hopkins  Press 

Journal  of  Nervous  Diseases 

Journal  of  Outdoor  Life 

Kellogg,  A.  P.,  Manager 

Kiely.  (jrace 

Kingsley.  Sherman  C 

Klaholt,  J.  C 

Lathrop.  JuliaC 

Leland  Hotel  Co , 

Lindsay,  K  C 

Loss,  Elizabeth 

Loss,  Elizabeth , 


Loss,  Elizabeth 

Lounsberry,  KalphR. 

Mever,  Adolph 

Miller,  W.  B.  &  Son  .. 

Milbn,  Daisy 

Mitahen.  G   W 

Moore,  H.  S 

Moore,  H.S 


Moore,  H.S 

Moulton,  W.  B 

Munson,  J.  F.,  Secretary 

Mussillon,  J.F.  «&Bro 

McAnally,  J.  I' 

McCourtney  Dry  Goods  Co.. . 

McCoy,  Theo 

McMiilam,  Helena 

National  Express  Co 

National  Hotel  Co 

News  Engraving  Co 

Ormes,  A.  E 

Pacific  Express  Co 

Phillips  Bros  

Phipps,  Henry,  Treasurer 

Polk,  R.  L.  &  Co 

Postal  Telegraph  Co 

Psycological  Clinic 

Pure  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co. 

Renfro,  Chas 

Renfro,  Chas 


Robbs  Express  Co 

Rokker  Co.,  H.  W 

Russell,  Wm.  L 

Scarborough  Co 

Srott,  H.  A 

Shepard.  H    O.  Co  

Shirer,  H.  H 

Shonkwiler.  H.  H 

Simmons,  Frank 

Smith.  C.  E 

Smith,  L.  C.  Bros 

Smith  Premier  Co 

Spauldlng.  Warren  F... 

Springfield  News  Co 

Springfield  Paper  Co  . . . 
Sprlnefield  Transfer  Co. 

Sternberg,  (Jeo.  M 

Stevens,  J.  C 

Stewart.  Jas 

Stratford  Hotel  Co 

Sublett,  Wm 


Printing 

Rental  and  tolls 

I  ravel myr  expenses 

Othce  bills  paid 

Ser^  ice^  compl'g  final  report 

Salary  as  bookkeeper 

Subscription 

..do  

..do 

..do 

Stenographic  service 

Expenses 

Repairs  cm  rlock 

Traveling  expenses 

Meals  for 'oard 

Stenographic  services 

Expenses 

Services  completing  final  re- 
port  

Salary  as  stenographer 

Legal  services 

Travf  ling  expenses 

Letterplate 

Stenographic  services 

Janitor  services 

Traveling  expenses 

Services  completing  final  re- 
port  

Salary  assistant  secretary 

Expenses  of  stenographer. .. 

Membership  fees 

Kepairs  adding  machine 

Traveling  expenses 

Towels  for  office  

Stenographic  services 

Traveling  expenses 

Ex  press  charges 

Conference  expenses 

Cuts  for  bulletins. 

Investigation  expenses 

Ex  press  charges 

Printing 

Membership  fee 

Copy  pf  directory 

Telegrams 

Subscription 

Ice 

Salary  as  janitor 

Services  completing  final  re- 
port   

Hauling 

Mailing  bulletins 

Traveling  expenses 

Map  of  Illinois 

Photographs 

Printing  

Membership  fee 

Newspapers 

Oflice  supplies 

Photograjihs 

Typewriter  and  supplies 

Typewriter  supplies 

Traveling  expenses 

.Subscription 

Envelopes 

Hauling 

Membership  fee 

Exhibit  cards   

Traveling  expenses 

Meals  for  Board  members. .. 

Janitor  services 


8  10 
46  40 
28  O: 

95  7U 


1,37.1  00 
9  00 

3  00 
1  00 

4  00 
15  95 


1  00 

281 

40  05 

25  on 

5  00 


4.'?7  25 

125  01 

7fi  15 

1  40 


12  00 
64  59 


2,0C0  00 

8  05 

27  70 

90 

85  92 

3  00 

52  50 

10  on 

5  97 


57  75 


1  24 


5  on 

5  00 
18  00 

]  50 
30  00 
IfiO  00 


3  75 
88  40 


1  75 
'19 '75 


13  20 
15  70 

4  50 
88  00 

5  00 


10  00 


1  75 

5  00 

13  :0 


S9  90 
6  00 


45  25 
24  65 
102  63 
120  54 
125  00 
750  00 


2  50 


109  42 
30  20 


5  00 


100  00 
350  00 


23  50 
'66 '35 


166  67 
1,000  01 


184  01 

"io'co 


4  50 
7  50 
7  50 


4  50 


8  01 


17  50 
241  00 


50  00 


188  95 
54  00 


1  50 
19  00 
5  00 
3  30 


11  00 

77  45 

38  40 

13  00 
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Table  Z/Z— Concluded. 


Name  of  firm  or  individual. 


Classification  of  articles  pur- 
chased or  services  rendered. 


Year  end- 
ing June 
30,  1909. 


Six 
months 
ending 
Dec.  31, 

1909. 


Tri-City  Ry.  Co 

Cars  for  delegates 

15  00 

2  00 

Tucker  the  Printer 

Printing  programs 

T  ufts,  Jas.  H .           

Traveling  expenses    

25  50 

Twentieth  Century  Press  Clipping  Bureau 
Underwood  Typewriter  Co 

Press  clippings  

78  03 
92  25 

2  19 

3  55 
1,492  67 

69  75 

850  00 

17  00 

1  25 

200  00 

5  GO 

900  00 

7  87 

41  11 

Typewriter 

University  Press 

Subscription 

U.S.  Express  Co 

Express  charges 

Virden,  Chas 

Traveling  expenses 

679  29 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

Telegrams 

17  49 

Wheeler,  L.  E.,  Postmaster 

Stam  ps 

760  00 

Whitney,  Chas 

Lamps 

Wormley,  Edward 

Expenses 

Worniley,  Edward 

Salary  as  janitor 

Wyatt,  Mamie  G         

Expenses 

Wyatt,  Mamie  G  

Salary  as  stenographer 

Ribon  for  badges 

300  00 

Young  &  McComb 

Total  expenditures 

$17,957  94 

$12, 740  39 
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PART  IX. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  CON- 
FERENCE OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORREC- 
TION, HELD  AT    PEORIA,    OCTOBER 

9,    10,   11    AND  12,  1909. 
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OFFICEES  AND  COMMITTEES  FOE  1909. 


Officers. 


\ 


President    William    C.    (jraves,    Springfield 

Vice  President   Eev.  James  J.  Shannon,  Peoria 

Secretary   Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury,  Jacksonville 

Assistant  Secretary   Perry  N.  Hiser,  Peoria 

Committees. 

Executive  Committee. — Chairman,  Alexander  M.  Wilson,  Chicago; 
Burton  F.  Peek,  Moline;  Dr.  J.  W.  Pettit,  Ottawa;  Henry  Davis, 
Springfield;  Allen  T.  Burns,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Mary  Eobinson,  Eock 
Island;  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Eockford. 

Tuberculosis. — Chairman,  Dr.  E.  J.  Brown,  Decatur;  Dr.  Theodore 
Sachs,  Chicago;  Edward  Wing,  Chicago;  Dr.  J.  W.  Pettit,  Ottawa; 
Dr.  Josephine  Milligan,  Jacksonville;  Miss  Nellie  G.  Knapp,  Water- 
town. 

Epilepsy  and  Improved  Condition  of  Insane. — Chairman,  Dr.  George 
A.  Zeller,  Peoria ;  Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata,  Elgin ;  Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  God- 
frey ;  Dr.  George  N.  Kreider,  Springfield ;  Miss  Adele  Poston,  Jackson- 
ville; Miss  Gertrude  Hatch,  Lincoln. 

Children. — Chairman,  Mrs.  Eichard  McCauley,  Normal ;  Judge  W. 
I.  Slemmons,  Peoria ;  Eev.  Charles  Virden,  Springfield ;  Mrs.  Clara  P. 
Bourland,  Peoria;  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Chicago;  Mrs.  James  T. 
Joslin,  Eockford ;  Miss  Catherine  Gallagher,  Canton. 

Legislation. — Chairman,  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Chicago;  Dr.  Elmer 
E.  Hagler,  Springfield ;  Dr.  L.  C.  Taylor,  Springfield ;  Eev.  Allen 
Tanner,  Alton;  Judge  Stephen  A.  Foster,  Chicago;  Graham  E.  Taylor, 
Chicago ;  Henry  Davis,  Springfield  ;  Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  Godfrey. 

Social  Legislation. — Chairman,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Henderson,  Chicago ; 
Dr.  F.  Emory  Lyon,  Chicago ;  George  W.  Jones,  Jacksonville ;  Sherman 
C.  Kingsley,  Chicago ;  Mrs.  Nannie  M.  Dunkin,  Bloomington ;  Alexander 
Wilson,  Chicago. 

Penology. — Chairman,  Dr.  F.  Emory  L^^on,  Chicago;  Will  T.  Davis, 
Chicago ;  T)x.  C.  H.  Anderson,  Menard ;  Joseph  Brodman,  Peoria ;  Miss 
Eleanor  Holland,  Eockford;  H.  Dollarhide,  Paris;  M.  M.  Mallary, 
Pontiac. 
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Voluntary  Agency  and  the  Needy  Family. — Chairman,  Miss  Dina 
Eamser,  Eock  Island;  Mrs.  Fred  Smith,  Peoria;  Mrs.  Ogden  Bourland, 
Pontiac;  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Bowen,  Chicago;  Miss  Helen  Crittenden, 
Chicago. 

Public  Care  of  the  Poor. — Chairman,  S.  T.  Metcalf,  Buffalo;  L.  L. 
Krecker,  Cisco;  Edward  Dzengolwiski,  Edwardsville ;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Mathews,  Macomb;  Phillip  Carr,  Bloomington;  William  Busse,  Chicago; 
Alexander  M.  Wilson,  Chicago. 

Exhibits. — Chairman,  Perry  N.  Hiser,  Peoria;  Miss  Theodora  Brat- 
ton,  Peoria;  Miss  Adele  Poston,  Jacksonville;  Dr.  F.  Emory  Lyon,  Chi- 
cago; Miss  Catherine  Gallagher,  Canton;  Miss  Dina  Ramser,  Rock 
Island ;  Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury,  Jacksonville. 
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THE  PEOGEAM. 


FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

(October  9,  8:00  p.  m.,  Women's  Cluh  Building.) 

Address  of  Welcome  on  Behalf  of  the  Local  Committee — Mrs.  Clara  P. 
Bourland,  Chairman. 

Address  of  Welcome  on  Behalf  of  the  City  of  Peoria — Mayor  E.  N.  Woodruff. 

Response  for  the  Conference  and  President's  Address,  "Relation  of  the 
New  State  Charities  Administration  Law  to  the  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  and  to  City  and  County  Governments" — Presi- 
dent William  C.  Graves,  Springfield. 

Vocal    Solo,   Selected — Mrs.    Ina   Cassell    Whitney. 

"Housing  of  the  People"  (Illustrated)— P"of.  James  H.  Tufts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Reception  to  Officers,  Delegates  and  Guests. 

SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

(October  10,  8:00  p.  m.,  Second  Presbyterian  Church.) 

Committee  on  Public  Hygiene — Dr.  E.  J.  Brown,  of  Decatur,  Chairman. 
"The  Economics  of  Tuberculosis" — Dr.  J.  W.  Pettit,  Medical  Director  Ottawa 

Tent  Colony. 
"Announcement  of  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Stamp  Campaign  for  1909" — 

Frank  E.  Wing,  Supt.  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute. 
Vocal  Solo,  Selected — Charles  Burdlck. 
"Medical    Supervision    of   Public    Schools" — Dr.    James    Stewart,    Supervisor 

of  Hygiene,   St.   Louis  Public  Schools. 

THIRD    SESSION    OF    THE    CONFERENCE. 
(October  11,  9:00  a.  m.,  Women's  Club  Building.) 

Committee  on  Education,  Employment  and  Care  of  the  Blind — Mrs.  Clara 
P.   Bourland,  of  Peoria.  Chairman. 

"The  Prevention  of  Blindness" — Dr.  William  H.  Wilder,  Professor  Opthal- 
mology.  Rush  Medical  College.  Chicago,  and  Member  Illinois  Commis- 
sion to  Inquire  into  the  Condition  of  the  Blind. 

"Occupations  for  the  Blind" — Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Superintendent  Industrial  Department  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  Vice  President  National  Society  for  Workers  Among 
the  Blind. 

"Employment  of  the  Blind" — George  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville. 
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FOURTH   SESSION   OF  THE   CONFERENCE. 

(October  11,  2:00  p.  m..  niinois  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane.) 

Committee  on  Epilepsy  and  Improved  Condition  of  tlie  Insane — Dr.  George 
A.  Zeller,  of  Peoria,  Chairman. 

"The  Medical  Service  of  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane" — Dr.  William  L. 
Russell,  State  Inspector  State  Hospital  Service  for  the  New  York  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy. 

Discussion. 

FIFTH  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 
f October  11,  8:00  p.  m..  Women's  Club  Building.) 

Committee  on  Penology — Dr.  F.  Emory  Lyon  of  Chicago,  Chairman. 

"Penology;  Signs  and  Progress  in  the  Last  Decade" — Rev.  Albert  J.  Steel- 
man,  Chaplain  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  Joliet. 

Vio.lin  Solo;  "Faust  Fantasie,"  Sarasate — Miss  Bertha  Seabury;  Miss  Claudia 
E.  Burkhalter,  Accompanist. 

"Adult  Probation" — Warren  F.  Spalding,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Prison  As- 
sociation, Boston. 

SIXTH  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 
(October  12,  9:00  a.  m..  Women's  Club  Building.) 

Committee  on  Public  Care  of  the  Poor — S.  T.  Metcalf,  of  Buffalo,  Illinois, 
Chairman. 

"The  Relation  of  Private  Charities  to  Public  Care  of  the  Poor  Through  Out- 
door Relief" — Perry  N.  Hiser,  General  Secretary  Associated  Charities, 
Peoria. 

Discussion. 

"Public  Care  of  the  Poor  in  the  Almshouse" — John  Davis,  formerly  Super- 
intendent   Peoria    County    Almshouse. 

Discussion. 

Committee  on  Voluntary  Agency  and  the  Needy  Family — Miss  Dina  Ramser, 
of  Rock  Island,  Chairman. 

"Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes"  (Round  Table  considering  special 
cases  taken  from  life) — Marcus  C.  Fagg,  District  Superintendent,  Pitts- 
burg Associated  Charities. 

"Needed  Social  Legislation" — Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Superintendent  United 
Charities  of  Chicago. 

SEVENTH  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 
(October  12,  2:00  p.  m.,  Women's  Club  Building.) 

Committee  on  Children — Mrs.  Richard  N.  McCauley,  of  Normal,  Chairman. 

"The  Relation  of  the  Juvenile  Court  to  the  Public  Schools  and  other  Social 
Agencies" — Henry  W.  Thurston,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society;  formerly  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  Cook  County. 

Discussion. 

"The  Ideal  School  for  Delinquent  Boys" — Colonel  C.  B.  Adams,  Superintend- 
ent St.  Charles  School  for  Boys. 

EIGHTH  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 
(October  12,  .'i:30  p.  m..  Women's  Club  Building.) 
Business  session. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Indicating  a  steady  growth  in  size,  importance  and  practical  results, 
the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  held  at  Peoria  on  October  9,  10,  11  and  12,  1909,  was 
the  most  successful  in  every  particular. 

That  the  conference  has  attracted  the  attention  of  workers  and  experts 
living  far  from  Illinois  and  engaged  in  many  departments  of  humane 
endeavor  within  its  scope  is  evident  in  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  welcome  the  opportunity  to  address  it. 

This  meeting  was  notable  in  the  list  of  speakers  from  other  states.  It 
was  also  worthy  of  attention  because  of  the  number  of  Illinoisans  who 
graced  its  program  and  measured  up  to  the  full  standard  of  excellence 
established  by  speakers  from  other  commonwealths. 

What  Illinois  has  done  and  is  doing  to  improve  its  charity  service,  both 
private  and  public,  was  graphically  pictured  in  the  papers  mid  discussions 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  solving  these  manv  ouestions  here 
at  home. 

Progress  Made  in  Eecent  Years. 

Wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  all  lines  of  work 
touching  the  care  of  the  unfort  mate.  Contrasted  with  the  old  methods 
and  standards,  one  is  able  now  to  see  how  far  the  charity  people  have 
advanced,  and  what  strides  have  been  made  towards  a  goal  of  perfection 
that  may  never  be  attained  but  which  may  be  approached. 

The  Conference  is  working  in  a  field  that  is  continually  expanding. 
Prof.  James  H.  Tufts'  paper  on  "Housing  of  the  People"  reflected  this 
fact.  He  revealed  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  growing  provincial 
cities,  where  the  problem  of  congestion  has  never  been  seriously  con- 
sidered. That  the  plague  spots  of  the  great  cities  are  being  reproduced 
in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State,  that  even  on  the  broad  prairies  where 
there  is  room  to  grow  and  expand  and  property  is  cheap  and  transpor- 
tation not  a  problem,  the  people  should  be  housed  as  Prof.  Tufts  finds 
them  in  too  many  instances  were  startling  disclosures. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Pettit  treated  tuberculosis  from  the  dollars  and  cents  point 
of  view.  His  statements  of  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  losses  through 
this  disease  were  appalling. 
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Dr.  Frank  E.  Wing  told  about  the  Eed  Cross  Christmas  Stamp  Cam- 
paign and  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  already. 

Dr.  William  H.  Wilder  and  George  W.  Jones  spoke  on  the  blind,  the 
former  on  the  "Prevention  of  Blindness"  and  the  latter  on  the  "Employ- 
ment of  the  Blind."  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
a  distinguished  worker  among  these  people,  detailed  his  experiences  in 
finding  employment  for  them. 

Medical  Inspection  in  Schools. 

One  of  the  addresses  that  opened  new  views  to  the  Conference  was  that 
by  Dr.  James  Stewart,  medical  inspector  of  the  public  schools  of  St. 
Louis.  The  urgency  of  the  work  he  is  doing  was  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  Conference. 

Dr.  William  L.  Eussel,  inspector  of  the  state  hospital  insane  service 
for  the  New  York  Commission  in  Lunacy,  was  another  of  the  distin- 
guished speakers  from  other  states.  He  spoke  on  the  "Medical  Service 
of  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane."  The  paper  inspired  a  srreat  deal  of 
discussion  from  the  delegates  to  the  Conference  and  brought  out  the  best 
thought  in  Illinois  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Warren  F.  Spaulding,  of  Boston,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Prison  Association,  read  a  paper  that  appealed  to  a  large  element  among 
the  delegates.  He  placed  the  prison  question  before  the  Conference  in 
the  strong  light  of  modern  ideas  on  punishment  and  reformation. 

The  Rev.  Albert  J.  Steelman,  chaplain  of  Joliet  prison,  was  the  only 
Illinoisan  to  address  the  Conference  in  the  penology  department. 

One  Session  on  Almshouse  Problem. 

One  session  was  devoted  to  the  out-door  relief  and  almshouse  problems 
and  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Perry  N.  Iliser,  general  secretary  of  the 
Peoria  Associated  Charities,  and  IMr.  John  Davis,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  Peoria  county  almshouse.  This  subject  seemed  to  touch  the 
home  affairs  of  many  of  the  delegates  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  profitable 
discussion.  A  round  table  conducted  by  Mr.  Marcus  C.  Fagg  of  the 
Pittsburg  Associated  Charities  concluded  the  program  in  this  department. 

"Needed  Social  Legislation"  by  IMr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  United  Charities,  showed  what  was  accomplished 
in  the  last  General  Assembly  in  the  way  of  new  laws,  touching  those 
subjects  in  which  the  Conference  is  most  concerned. 

Juvenile  Court  and  the  Schools. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Thurston,  formerly  chief  probation  officer  of  Cook 
county  and  now  s.iperintendent  of  the  Illinois  Cliildren's  Home  and  Aid 
Societ}',  spoke  on  the  "Relation  of  the  Juvenile  Court  to  the  Public 
Schools  and  Other  Social  Agencies,"  and  Col.  C.  B.  Adams,  superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Charles  Scbool  for  Bo3^s,  addressed  the  Conference  on 
"The  Ideal  School  for  Delinquent  Boys."  Both  papers  were  of  excep- 
tional quality. 
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This  brief  review  indicates  the  broad  scope  of  the  Conference  discus- 
sion. One  must,  however,  be  an  active  participant  in  one  of  these  gather- 
ings to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  stimulating  influences.  It  is  not 
enough  to  read  the  papers  after  they  have  been  presented.  Consequently, 
the  Conference  continued  its  campaign  to  secure  a  larger  attendance.  It 
^s  gratifying  to  see  that  the  efforts  to  interest  more  people  who  should 
bfe  taking  part  in  the  meetings  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  their 
presence  and  advice  are  producing  results. 

The  next  Conference  will  be  at  Galesburg,  on  dates  not  yet  set,  in 
October,  1910. 

Almshouse  Superintendents  Meet. 

The  association  of  poor  farm  superintendents,  which  was  organized 
at  Jacksonville,  in  1907,  met  and  arranged  for  a  program  at  Galesburg 
in  1910. 
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FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


(October  9,  8:00  p.  m.,  ^Yomen's  Club  Building.) 


The  Program. 

Address  of  Welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee— Mrs.  Clara  P.  Bourland,  Chairman. 

Address  of  Welcome  in  behalf  of  the  City  of  Peoria— Mayor  E.  N.  Woodruff. 

Response  for  the  Conference  and  President's  Address,  ''  Relntion  of  the  New  State  Charities  Adminis- 
tration Law  to  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  and  to  City  and  County  Goverment." 

President  William  C.  Graves,  Springfield. 

Vocal  Solo— Mrs.  Ina  Cassell  Whitney. 

"Housing  of  the  People"  (Illustrated)— Prof.  James  H.  Tufts,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Department 
of  Philosophy. 

Reception  to  Officers,  Delegates  and  Guests. 

The  first  session  of  the  fourteenth  annual  Illinois  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  began  at  8:00  p.  ra.,  October  9,  1909,  in  the 
Women's  Club  Building,  Peoria. 

Mrs.  Clara  P.  Bourland  welcomed  the  Conference  in  behalf  of  the 
local  committee  and  then  introduced  Mayor  E.  N".  Woodruff  of  Peoria 
to  welcome  the  gathering  in  behalf  of  the  city. 

Mrs.  Bourland  next  introduced  the  president  of  the  Conference,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Graves,  who  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  Conference  to  Peoria 
for  its  warm  welcome. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

President  Graves  delivered  the  annual  address,  his  subject  being  "The 
Relation  of  the  New  State  Charities  Administration  Law  to  the  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  and  to  City  and  County  Govern- 
ments."   President  Graves  spoke  as  follows: 

"My  siiliject  tonight  treats  of  what  to  some  would  appear  to  be  an  abstruse 
matter.  It  deals  with  a  law.  That  word  'law'  raises  visions  of  countless 
shelves  of  leather  and  buckram  bound  books,  dust-begrimed,  worm  eaten 
and  with  yellow  leaves,  containing  chapters  and  sections  of  words  intermin- 
able and  dry  as  dust.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  new  Illinois  charity  adminis- 
tration law  appears  formidai)le,  when  you  look  at  its  sections,  stretching 
away,  like  a  line  of  lean  and  fat  men,  down  to  38,  but  when  some  one  tells 
you — as  I  am  going  to  try  to  do — about  its  purpose  and  its  mechanism  for 
improving  the  condition  of  many  thousands  of  unfortunates  in  our  State 
charitable  institutions,  in  county  almshouses  and  jails,  in  private  benevolent 
homes,  and  in  surroundings  of  a  non-institutional  character,  the  procession 
of  38  dry  sections,  I  hope,  will  take  on  a  picture  that  will  awaken  your 
earnest  interest. 
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New  Law  Holds  Out  Encouragement. 

"To  those  of  you  here  present,  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  public  charity,  or  the  correction  of  minor  offenders,  the  new  law  holds  out 
words  of  encouragement  and  a  helping  hand.  It  further  provides  a  method 
for  your  attendance  upon  the  annual  sessions  of  the  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  without  personal  expense,  with  all  of  the  added 
rich  value  that  comes  from  contact  with  others  in  work  similar  to  yours. 

"Finally,  to  the  members  of  this  conference  the  new  law  gives  assurance 
of  the  permanency  of  our  organization  as  well  as  providing  means  for  a 
large  and  valuable  accession  to  its  membership. 

"I  shall  not  endeavor  herein  to  give  the  evolution  of  public  charity  laws, 
nor  to  analyze  the  new  Illinois  statute,  as  interesting  as  such  data  might  be 
to  students,  but  shall  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  relation  of  the  new 
measure  to  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  and  to  city 
and  county  governments,  stating  first  the  broad  principles  which  underlie 
the  law  so  that  the  references  to  various  parts  of  its  mechanism  will  be  un- 
derstood. 

Underlying  Principles  of  New  Law. 

"The  new  law  rests  upon  three  general  principles: 

"1.  Management  of  the  seventeen  State  charitable  institutions 
by  a  paid  Board  of  Administration. 

"2.  Visitation  and  inspection  of  and  recommendation  to  the 
Governor  concerning  the  equipment  and  service  of  the  seventeen 
State  charitable  institutions  by  a  non-salaried  Charities  Commis- 
sion with  dependent  boards  of  visitors,  one  such  board  for  each 
State  institution. 

"3.  Visitation  and  inspection  of  and  recommendation  concern- 
ing the  equipment  and  service  of  almshouses,  jails,  outdoor  poor 
relief,  children's  home  finding  societies  and  institutions,  private 
hospitals  for  mental  and  nervous  cases,  lying-in  hospitals,  and, 
in  restricted  instances,  of  private  charitable  societies,  institu- 
tions or  associations  which  appeal  to  the  public  for  aid  or  are 
supported  by  trust  funds.  This  service  is  performed  partly 
by  the  Board  of  Administration  and  partly  by  the  Charities  Com- 
mission, the  latter  with  dependent  County  Auxiliary  Boards,  one 
for  each  county. 

Permanence  for  the  State  Conference  of  Charities. 

"Section  31  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.    31.     State    conferences.]     The    Charities    Commission, 
at  such  times  and  places  as  it  deems  advisable,  may  hold  con- 
'  ferences  of  officers  of  State,  county  and  municipal  charitable  (in- 

stitutions), officials  responsible  for  the  administration  of  public 
funds  used  for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  boards 
of  institution  visitors,  and  of  county  visitors,  to  consider  in  de- 
tail questions  of  management,  the  methods  to  be  pursued  and 
adopted  to  secure  the  economical  and  efficient  conduct  of  such 
institutions,  the  most  effective  plans  for  granting  public  relief 
to  the  poor,  and  similar  subjects.  All  officials  duly  invited  to 
such  conferences  shall  be  entitled  to  actual  necessary  expenses, 
payable  from  any  funds  available  for  their  respective  boards  and 
institutions:  Provided,  they  procure  a  certificate  from  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  said  Charities  Commission  that  they  were 
invited  to  and  were  in  actual  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the 
conference." 
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"You  will  note  that  this  section  provides  for  the  permanency  of  the  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Coirection.  The  new  Charities  Commission  is 
the  successor  of  the  present  State  Board  of  Charities.  To  this  Commission 
is  given  power  to  hold  conferences,  as  stated;  and  these  conferences  are  in- 
tended to  be  the  annual  sessions  of  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  Those  who  are  in  the  philanthropic  service  of  State,  county, 
township,  city  and  village  governments  may  attend  the  annual  conventions 
of  the  conference,  at  the  expense  of  the  government  service  they  represent, 
provided  '"they  procure  a  certificate  from  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Charities  Commission  that  they  were  invited  to  and  were  in  actual  attend- 
ance at  the  sessions  of  the  conference."  This  provision  is  not  mandatory,  as 
to  the  payment  of  expenses,  but  it  gives  legal  permission  and  authority  to 
the  several  forms  of  government  to  use  public  funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
provision  of  the  new  law  is  taken  from  the  Ohio  statute,  which,  I  am  in- 
formed, has  worked  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

"While  this  provision  of  the  new  law  is  not  effective  until  the  conference 
of  1910,  an  effort  has  been  under  way  for  two  years  to  increase  the  attend- 
ance of  county  officials  at  these  sessions;  and  those  who  have  come  have 
organized  the  Association  of  Poor  Farm  Superintendents  and  Matrons  and 
Chairmen  of  Poor  Farm  Committees.  Owing  to  the  frequent  political  changes 
in  superintendents  and  matrons  the  new  society  has  had  a  hard  time  getting 
on  its  feet.  I  hope  its  organization  will  be  continued  at  this  session.  An 
encouraging  feature  of  this  conference  is  the  acceptance  by  Carroll,  Cham- 
paign, Cook,  DeKalb,  Kankakee,  Lee,  Ogle,  LaSalle,  Peoria,  Piatt,  Pike,  and 
Schuyler  counties  of  an  invitation  from  the  president  to  send  delegates  to 
this  convention  of  the  conference.  I  hope  and  believe  this  is  the  beginning 
of  a  close  and  helpful  relation  between  the  conference  and  county  boards  and 
supervisors. 

Relation  to  Outdoob  and  Almshouse  Relief. 

The  Board  of  Administration  and  the  Charities  Commission,  tne  latter  partly 
chiefly  through  its  County  Boards  of  Auxiliary  Visitors,  are  charged  (Sec. 
4F5  and  Sec.  5E)  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  and  investigating  outdoor 
poor  relief  and  almshouses.  This  holds  out  apparently  a  rigid  raking  for 
certain  county  officials,  but,  if  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  new  law  is 
carried  out,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  will  be,  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  and  almshouses  will  find  intelligent  and 
experienced  friends,  who  will  try  to  teach  them  practical  methods  by  which 
the  worthy  poor  will  receive  better  care  and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  will  be 
lessened.    Almshouse  plans  will  be  discussed  with  the  next  subject. 

Relation  to  Jails  and  Workhouses. 

"The  Board  of  Administration  is  charged  (Sec.  4  F  9)  with  the  inspection 
and  investigation  of  "county  jails,  city  prisons,  houses  of  correction,  work- 
houses, and  all  places  in  which  persons  convicted  or  suspected  of  crime  are 
confined,  to  collect  important  statistics  concerning  the  inmates;  to  ascertain 
the  sanitary  condition  of  such  institution,  and  to  ascertain  how  the  insane 
are  treated."  The  same  authority  is  given  to  the  Charities  Commission, 
(Sec.  5E)  for  use  by  itself  or  through  its  County  Boards  of  Auxiliary 
Visitors. 

"Section  32  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  32.  Plans  for  jails  and  aljishouses  submitted  lo 
BOARD.]  No  county,  city  or  village  shall  erect,  add  to  or  re- 
model a  jail,  almshouse,  infirmary,  house  of  correction  or  work- 
house without  first  submitting  plans  and  specifications  therefor 
to  the  Board  of  Administration  for  its  criticism  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  same." 
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Relation  to  Semi-Public  and  Private  Institutions  ok  Societies. 

"The  Board  of  Administration  (Sec.  4  P  5,  8  and  11  and  Sec.  28  and  30) 
is  charged  with  the  inspection  and  investigation  of  childrens'  home-finding 
societies,  orphanages,  and  lying-in  hospitals;  'with  the  visitation  of  children 
placed  in  family  homes  and  the  certification  of  home-finding  associations 
and  orphanages  and  with  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  merits  and  fitness 
of  all  associations  which  purpose  caring  for  dependent,  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children  and  which  seek  incorporation  and  of  reporting  its  findings  and 
recommendations  relative  to  incorporation  to  the  Secretary  of  State;'  and  it, 
'on  complaint  in  writing  of  at  least  two  reputable  citizens,  may  visit  and 
inspect  any  charitable  society,  institution  or  association  which  appeals  to  the 
public  for  aid,  or  is  supported  by  trust  funds;  and  shall  report  to  the 
Governor  upon  its  efficiency,  economy  and  usefulness.' 

"The  Charities  Commission  (Sec.  5  E)  has  authority  to  investigate  and 
inspect  all  of  this  service. 

Relation  to  the  Insane  not  in  State  Hospitals. 

"The  Board  of  Administration  (Sec.  4  F6)   is  'charged  with  the  duties  of 
investigating,  inspecting  and  licensing  all  institutions,  houses  or  places,  in 
which  any  person  is  or  may  be  detained  for  care  or  treatment  for  mental 
or  nervous  diseases  as  hereinafter  provided.'     Section  28  reads  as  follows: 
"Sec.   28.     Institutions   for    mental    and    nervous    cases — 
board  to  license — commitments  to  unlicensed  institutes  for- 
bidden.]    All  institutions,  other  than  State  institutions,  giving 
treatment  and  care  to  persons  suffering  from  mental  and  ner- 
vous diseases,  shall  provide  the  Board  of  Administration  with 
detailed  information  from  time  to  time,  regarding  their  physical 
equipment  and  medical  and  nursing  service,  and  shall  furnish 
the  board  a  written  certified  statement  every  three  months,  giv- 
ing the  admissions,  deaths  and  discharges  during  the  previous 
three  months.     The  board  shall  license  such  institutions  as  it 
deems,  after  careful  inspection,  to  be  suitably  equipped  and  con- 
ducted  for  the   treatment  and   care   of  persons   suffering  from 
mental   or   nervous   diseases,   and   no   person   so    suffering  shall 
be  committed  to  or  received  or  kept  against  his  or  her,  will, 
contrary    to    law,    in    any    such    institution    not    having   a   valid 
license  from  the  board.     Any  superintendent  or  responsible  head 
of  an  institution   receiving  or  keeping,  contrary  to  his  or  her, 
will,  any  person  in  any  such  institution,  not  licensed  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,   or  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 
"Sections   20  and   21   are  a   codification   of  the  vital   parts   of  the   act   of 
1907,  known  commonly  as  the  complete  State  care  act,  but  there  is  added 
a  provision  that  feeble-minded  women  and  children  in  almshouses  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  institution  for  feeble-minded  at*  Lincoln  just  as  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  insane  in  almshouses  shall  be  transferred  to  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane.     As  there  is  some  misunderstanding  about  these  provisions, 
it  should  be  said  that  these  transfers  are  to  be  made  when  there  is  room 
in    the   several    State    institutions   to    accommodate   the    inmates.     After    ac- 
commodations have  been  provided  for  all  of  the  almshouse  insane  outside 
of  Cook  county,  provision  is  made  by  which  the  State,  when  the  Legislature 
provides   the  funds,  can  take  over  as  a  State  institution  the  Cook  county 
hospital  for  the  insane.     A  part  of  section  20  reads  as  follows: 

''After  sufficient  accommodations  shall  have  been  provided  in 
State  institutions  for  all  the  pauper  and  indigent  insane  of  all 
the  counties  of  the  State,  the  cost  of  clothing  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  of  county  insane  patients   in   State  hospitals 
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shall  not  he  a  charge  upon  any  county  after  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary next  ensuing,  but  the  cost  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds  provided  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  insane. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Administration  to  determine 
whether  the  accommodations  are  sufficient  within  the  purview 
of  this  section,  and  to  hold  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  and,  if 
satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  such  accommodations,  to  make  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  superintendents  of  each 
State  hospital  and  county  asylum,  and  to  each  county  almshouse 
and  to  each  county  judge,  and  to  the  clerk  of  each  county  in 
the  State,  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  Until  such  certificate  is  made 
and  filed,  the  said  cost  of  clothing  and  other  incidental  expenses 
of  county  insane  patients  shall  continue  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  county  as  under  existing  laws." 
"Again  (Sec.  5  E)  the  Charities  Commission  has  the  authority  to  review 
the  service  provided  for  in  the  sections  just  mentioned. 

Investigations. 

"Sections  33  and  34  give  the  Board  of  Administration  and  the  Charities 
Commission  the  discretion  to  'make  such  investigations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  imposed  by  law.'  Both 
boards  have  the  right  to  issue  subpotna  for  persons  and  secure  books  and 
papers  and  to  administer  oaths.  Any  person  willfully  swearing  or  affirming 
falsely,  at  such  investigations,  is  guilty  of  perjury  and,  upon  conviction, 
sha^l  be  punished  accordingly.  Such  investigations  are  apt  to  get  at  the 
facts.    The  new  law  goes  into  effect  on  January  1,  1910." 

HOUSING  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

President  Graves,  introducing  Prof.  James  H.  Tufts  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  speak  on  "Housing  of  the  People,"  said : 

"Tlie  gentleman  who  is  going  to  give  that  paper^  and  some  pictures 
along  with  it,  has  been  to  six  Hlinois  cities,  either  personally  or  with 
agents  working  directly  under  him,  and  some  half  dozen  other  cities, 
and  has  made  a  report  covering  the  housing  of  the  people.  One  of  the 
cities  is  Peoria,  which  he  will  discuss  in  some  detail,  and  the  housing  of 
the  people  whose  housing  is  not  sanitary  or  proper.  I  venture  to  say 
that  this  paper  will  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  that  legislation  will  perhaps  be  the  outcome  of  it." 

Prof.  Tufts  spoke  as  follows : 

"The  main  subject  of  this  paper  is  housing  conditions  in  Illinois  cities 
other  than  Chicago.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  limitation  is 
not  made  because  the  conditions  in  Chicago  are  good.  Chicago  is  omitted 
because  in  the  first  place  (here  is  already  in  print  under  the  title  'Tenement 
House  Conditions  in  Chicago'  a  report  by  Robert  Hunter  for  the  City  Homes 
Association,  embodying  the  results  of  an  investigation  planned  by  Dr. 
Fetter.  In  the  second  place  an  investigation  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  and  the  Sage  Foundation  is  now 
in  process,  which  will  give  an  intensive  study  of  certain  selected  areas.  It 
is  expected  that  this  will  throw  light  upon  the  question  whether  conditions 
are  growing  better  or  worse.     But  in  the  third  place, — and  this  is  sufficient 


Note— In  addition  to  obligations  acknowledged  in  the  text,  I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
Mr  Charles  B.  Ball,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Chicago,  for  general  suggestions,  and  to  Mr.  Alfred  Beck 
for  aid  in  Joliet  and  Elgin.— /am«s  H.  Tufts. 
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— Chicago  housing  is  too  complex  and  difficult  a  problem  for  an  amateur 
to  say  anything  about.  Only  the  expert  has  any  right  to  discuss  it.  The 
other  cities  on  the  contrary  offer  such  relatively  simple  conditions  that  it  is 
not  too  presumptuous  to  attempt  a  brief  statement  concerning  them. 

Why  Consider  Small  Cities. 

"There  is  an  intrinsic  reason  for  considering  the  smaller  cities  separately. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  fundamental  obstacles  to  any  ade- 
quate plan  of  dealing  with  housing  in  our  great  cities  is  the  supposed  legal 
necessity  of  making  the  regulations  uniform  for  the  whole  city.  This  means 
that  we  cannot  set  any  better  standard  for  light  and  air  in  the  outer  zones 
where  land  is  cheap  than  in  the  central  parts  where  land  is  enormously  ex- 
pensive. This  kind  of  'equality'  as  contrasted  with  'class  legislation'  means 
in  practice  treating  unequal  conditions  as  if  they  were  equal  and  makes  the 
worst  the  standard  for  the  whole.  European  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
making  different  plans  for  different  zones  are  able  to  secure  much  better 
conditions  for  working  people  in  the  outer  zones  tnan  we  are,  so  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned.  Applying  this  same  principle  to  cities  of  varying 
population,  we  may  say  that  we  ought  to  expect  far  better  standards  of 
housing  in  small  cities  than  New  York  and  Chicago  are  able  to  set  up.  Sep- 
arate houses  or  cottages  may  be  impracticable  for  families  of  moderate  in- 
comes in  large  cities;  they  are  evidently  possible  in  all  or  practically  all 
the  Illinois  cities  besides  Chicago.  An  air  shaft  into  Vv^hich  the  sun's  rays 
penetrate  directly  for  a  few  moments  or  not  at  all  is  a  very  poor  means  of 
lighting  any  room  in  which  adults  sleep  and  children  live,  although  multi- 
tudes of  rooms  in  the  expensive  flat-buildings  of  Chicago  are  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated in  just  this  way.  But  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  regard  a  Chicago 
apartment  building  as  a  fit  structure  for  Peoria  or  Springfield,  when  there 
is  abundance  of  land  within  easy  reach  of  factories  and  shops. 

Seven  Illinois  Cities  Visited. 

"Gf  the  Illinois  cities,  seven  have  been  visited  by  me  or  by  students  work- 
ing according  to  my  suggestions.  From  five  others  I  have  received  reports 
more  or  less  full,  so  that  I  am  able  to  speak  somewhat  confidently  concern- 
ing the  more  obvious  and  external  features  of  the  housing  in  more  than 
half  of  the  Illinois  cities.  To  exact  information,  or  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
internal  conditions  I  can  make  no  claim. 

"Coming  to  this  inquiry  from  a  residence  in  Chicago  and  from  the  read- 
ing of  some  of  the  literature,  I  looked  at  first  for  signs  of  congestion.  But 
it  soon  became  evident  that  it  is  not  so  much  congestion  as  the  sewage  and 
water  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  moral  and  aesthetic  surroundings  on  the 
other,  which  are  the  important  features  at  present  in  the  smaller  cities. 
Readers  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher's  recent  'Report  on  National  Vitality' 
or  of  Dr.  Devine's  'Misery'  can  scarcely  fail  to  rise  from  the  reading  with  a 
new  confidence  in  the  power  of  man  to  achieve  a  higher  measure  of  health 
and  welfare  than  has  hitherto  prevailed.  Society  has  hitherto  left  housing 
conditions  largely  to  individual  initiative.  But  as  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  we  agree  that  it  is  my  business  how  my  neighbor's  child  is  edu- 
cated, we  shall  realize  soon  that  it  is  equally  the  business  of  all  how  each 
is  housed.  The  fine  schools  and  library  of  Joliet  cannot  do  their  full  work 
for  children  who  live  half  the  day  in  the  depressing  cottages  near  the  steel 
works.  The  schools  in  Peoria,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  must  find  the  atmos- 
phere of  general  shiftlessness  about  the  river  shanties  a  serious  obstacle  to 
their  task  of  making  good  and  effective  citizens  of  the  children  who  live 
in  these  shanties. 
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Two  Main  Types  of  Congestion. 

"To  speak  a  little  more  definitely,  there  are  two  main  types  of  congestion: 
(1)  congested  lots  where  the  houses  cover  the  ground  so  as  to  leave  little 
space,  and  hence  necessitate  defective  light  ami  air;  (2)  crowded  houses  and 
rooms  in  which  too  many  persons  live.  In  the  smaller  cities  of  Illinois 
there  is  very  little  of  the  first  kind  of  congestion:  the  most  common  form 
is  in  the  business  districts  where  there  are  tenements  in  the  second  stories 
over  stores,  factories,  or  saloons.  Such  tenements  if  well  lighted  are  not  so 
objectionable  for  adults.  But  children  living  in  them  have  no  place  to  play 
except  the  street  and  no  opportunity  for  the  normal  activities  of  a  healthy 
child.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  tenements  over  places  of  business  are  built 
with  no  provision  for  light  or  ventilation  to  the  interior  rooms,  making 
them  unfit  for  any  sort  of  habitation,  but  these  are  relatively  few  in  most 
of  the  cities  visited. 

The  Dwellings  of  the  Working  People. 

"The  usual  dwelling  for  working  people  as  well  as  for  others  in  the  cities 
visited  is  a  detached  house  or  cottage.  The  outlying  regions  of  Alton,  Joliet, 
Elgin  and  East  St.  Louis  show  excellent  dwellings  on  fifty  foot  lots.  In 
some  regions,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  economize  by  using  25  foot 
lots,  which  gives  an  impression  of  crowding  and  prevents  a  good  garden — 
although  in  comparison  with  Chicago  congestion,  the  light  and  air  may  be 
plentiful.  The  most  serious  sanitary  defects  of  the  cottages  are  due  chiefly 
to  sewage  and  water  supply,  for  though  within  the  city  limits  they  are  often 
not  connected  with  the  city  system.  This  is  said  to  be  in  many  cases  be- 
cause the  authorities  would  regard  it  as  causing  hardship  if  they  compelled 
the  dweller  to  pay  for  such  connections.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
the  houses  are  owned  by  their  occupants. 

Crowding  Not  Rule  in  Smaller  Cities. 

"Crowding  within  dwellings  is  not  the  rule  in  smaller  cities.  The  in- 
stances brought  to  my  attention  by  health  officers,  probation  officers  and 
others  have  been  largely  cases  of  adult  crowding  by  single  men.  In  some 
cases  this  did  not  appear  to  be  due  to  stress  of  poverty,  or  to  any  cause  but 
the  low  standard  of  comfort  and  decency.  I  heard  vivid  tales  of  fifty  Turks 
rooming  in  a  house  where  the  beds  were  always  warm,  and  the  coffee  pot 
and  accordion  furnished  cheer  at  all  hours.  Another  house  was  reported  to 
have  sheltered  an  equal  number  of  Poles  and  other  Slavs,  and  I  saw  the 
beds  in  a  ten  cent  lodging  house  so  close  as  to  house  fifty-six  in  a  room  about 
fifty  by  twenty,  which  allowed  about  150  cubic  feet  per  person.  Now  I  have 
no  doubt  that  these  conditions  were  bad,  but  so  long  as  they  concern  chiefly 
single  men  who  remain  in  the  rooms  a  small  part  of  the  day,  I  do  not  con- 
sider them  so  bad  as  conditions  which  affect  children  who  have  no  option 
as  to  where  they  shall  live,  and  who  in  winter  time,  at  least,  are  confined 
nearly  the  whole  time  to  their  dwellings.  The  bad  things  that  I  saw  had 
their  most  objectionable  features  in  the  general  morale  of  the  environment 
to  which  the  dwellers  were  subjected.  A  child  living  in  the  low,  undrained, 
and  rubbish  covered  areas  of  East  St.  Louis,  in  one  of  the  shanties  which 
make  up  the  district  called  Dogtown  in  Alton,  in  one  of  the  tenements  over 
a  saloon  or  adjoining  the  vice  district  of  Springfield,  or  in  one  of  the  river 
boat  shanties  in  Peoria,  must  be  exceptionally  vigorous  and  independent  if 
he  is  not  injured  by  his  surroundings.  As  Dr.  Devine  says  in  his  recent 
book  on  Misery,  we  cannot  consider  an  environment  as  tolerable  on  the 
ground  that  some  exceptional  individuals  can  stand  it  without  apparent  in- 
jury. We  must  think  of  how  it  will  affect  the  ordinary  person.  No  doubt 
some  children  escape  from  the  shiftlessness  and  low  standards  of  their  sur- 
roundings, and  may  even  be  stimulated  to  struggle  the  harder  in  order  to 
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make  their  escape.  But  with  a  great  many  the  force  of  imitation  and  habit 
must  be  the  stronger  influence.  It  is  this  standpoint  which  appeals  to  me 
as  the  most  important  to  keep  in  mind  in  future  inquiries,  or  proposals  for 
legislation  or  other  activities. 

WlIEKE  CONDITIOXS   ABE  GoOD. 

"Of  the  cities  concerning  which  I  have  data  from  others,  I  understand  that 
in  Elgin,  Rockford,  Galesburg,  Moline,  Jacksonville,  and  Freeport  condi- 
tions are  on  the  whole  good.  These  towns  are  growing  rather  slowly,  and 
although  Elgin  postpones  compulsory  sewer  and  water  connections  for  five 
years,  and  Jacksonville  has  its  slums,  and  Freeport  a  flat-building  like  that 
of  a  city,  these  cities  do  not  offer  so  good  cases  for  detailed  notice  as  the 
six  which  I  shall  briefly  characterize. 

The  Conditions  in  Alton. 

"Alton  is  well  adapted  for  dwellings  as  it  is  situated  on  a  slope  with  high- 
land stretching  back  and  affording  unlimited  room  for  growth.  An  appar- 
ently adequate  electric  railway  system  makes  the  out  districts  accessible. 
The  growth  in  dwellings  is  in  the  outlying  districts,  and  the  tendency  is 
toward  cottages  on  fifty  foot  lots.  Two  open  sewers  in  which  garbabe  caught 
by  various  obstructions  becomes  offensive  to  various  senses  are  unpleasant 
exceptions  to  the  general  sewage  system.  The  bad  spot  in  the  city  is  known 
as  'Dogtown,'  a  group  of  houses  built  on  the  low  meadows  below  the  glass 
works.  Here  are  fifty  to  sixty  shanties  or  small  cottages,  most  of  them  with- 
out city  water  or  sewage,  depending  on  shallow  surface  wells.  In  the 
spring  the  river  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  year,  floods  the  meadows,  com- 
ing into  the  houses  and  filling  up  wells  with  whatever  sediment  it  may 
chance  to  bring.  Outhouses  are  not  far  from  wells.  The  people  are  of  native 
stock,  usually  those  who  have  boys  old  enough  to  work  in  the  glass  works. 
The  limiting  case  is  perhaps  that  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  housed  some- 
times in  a  shack,  sometimes  in  a  tent;  the  father's  chief  occupation  picking 
up  food  from  the  dump;  the  .mother  more  proficient  in  accurate  expectora- 
tion than  in  the  arts  more  usually  recognized  as  domestic;  the  oldest  girl 
dressed  in  a  flour  sack;  the  oldest  boy,  the  only  wage  earner,  seeking  some 
palliation  for  the  household  squalor  in  a  forty-five  dollar  graphophone 
bought  on  the  installment  plan.  One  cou.a  but  feel  partial  sympathy  with 
the  plea  that  it  was  the  only  thing  in  the  house  that  he  could  take  any 
pleasure  in.  A  playground  has  recently  been  started  for  the  upper  end  of 
the  city  but  none  is  in  prospect  for  the  lower  end.  Mrs.  Demuth,  for  a  long 
time  a  volunteer  worker,  now  the  probation  ofiicer  of  the  county  juvenile 
court  and  the  health  officer  and  police  matron  of  the  city,  is  much  con- 
cerned for  the  interests  of  the  children  in  these  poor  parts  of  the  city.  If 
some  one  could  have  planned  the  city,  he  would  certainly  have  set  apart  a 
large  space  on  the  river  front  for  a  public  park  and  recreation  spot.  The 
railroad  stations  now  occupy  this  place,  and  thither  in  the  evening  the  pop- 
ulation seemed  to  gather  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  from  the  river  and  the 
beautiful  view.  The  present  difficulty  with  Alton  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
dwellers  on  the  bluffs  have  not  yet  been  forced  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
meadows. 

Bast  St.  Louis'  Poor  Location. 

"If  ever  a  spot  was  not  designed  by  nature  for  the  site  of  a  city,  it  is  East 
St.  Louis.  The  older  part  of  the  city  occupies  very  low  swampy  land. 
Streets  were  built  by  filling  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet.  This  made  the 
streets  high  and  dry  but  it  divided  up  the  swampy  region  into  a  series  of 
pools  with  all  natural  drainage  cut  off.  Long  rows  of  houses  are  built  on 
the  edges  of  these  pools  which  in  some  cases  are  nearly  covered  with  thick 
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green  scum.  One  citizen  remarked  to  me,  'Tliey  can't  get  nobody  but 
negroes  to  live  in  them  houses,'  but  he  assured  me  that  he  'never  heard  no 
complaint  that  they  wasn't  healthy.'  To  the  north  of  the  swampy  area  there 
is  a  business  district,  and  a  cottage  region  fairly  dry  but  with  no  sewer 
connections  in  many  cases  at  least.  In  one  back  yard  already  occupied  by 
three  vaults  a  wretched  house  had  just  been  moved,  and  presumably  its 
quota  of  children  would  soon  be  added  to  those  already  finding  their  play- 
ground in  this  wet  and  rubbish  scattered  yard.  In  another  street  an  open 
ditch  at  the  rear  of  the  houses  received  the  slops  while  vaults  swarming 
with  flies  provided  the  facilities  for  conveying  typhoid  in  case  there  were 
any  to  convey.  The  newer  part  of  the  town  to  the  southeast  and  northeast 
are  on  higher  ground  and  are  easily  accessible  by  electric  cars.  An  excellent 
example  of  the  narrow  margin  which  may  often  separate  comfort  and  de- 
cency from  wretchedness  was  afforded  by  the  slight  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween the  newly  built  cottages  a  little  out,  and  the  older  dwellings.  For 
these  old  frame  one-story  buildings,  with  no  sewage  connections,  standing 
on  narrow  lots  without  grass  or  trees,  with  water  from  a  faucet  in  the  yard, 
and  of  a  generally  uncared  for  appearance,  I  was  told  that  $10  to  $13  a 
month  rent  was  charged.  Seeing  a  newly  built  cottage  marked,  'For  Sale,' 
I  looked  it  over,  and  found  it  situated  on  a  fifty  foot  lot,  with  bath  room, 
good  floors  and  with  five  rooms,  and  selling  for  $2,500 — $150  down  and  $18 
per  month.  Only  a  trifle  over  $5  a  month  between  owning  a  really  desirable 
home,  and  renting  a  wretched  apology  for  a  house!  Remarking  on  this  to 
a  working  man  as  we  passed  in  a  car,  he  replied,  'Yes,  that's  just  what  I've 
done — paid  rent  all  my  life  for  a  poor  place,  and  nothing  to  show  for  it.  I 
didn't  have  the  $150  at  the  right  time,  and  once  when  urged  to  go  into  a 
plan  for  owning  a  house  I  feared  it  would  give  my  employer  a  chance  to 
squeeze  me  harder.'  It  suggested  the  good  which  might  be  done  by  properly 
managed  building  societies.  It  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  city  that 
it  has  recently  adopted  a  building  ordinance  modeled  on  that  of  Chicago, 
and  that  it  is  planning  a  large  sewer  to  be  laid  at  a  depth  which  will  enable 
it  to  drain  the  low  areas.  A  new  high  school  building  for  colored  children 
just  completed  will  apparently  afford  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  children  living  in  the  depressing  conditions  referred  to.  There 
are  no  playgrounds  or  parks  near  the  center. 

JOLIET    AND    ITS    STEEL   MIIXS. 

( 

"Joliet  is  an  interior  city  of  more  than  usual  public  spirit  as  seen  in  the 
schools  and  library.  The  great  steel  plant  is  the  most  striking  feature  in- 
dustrially. The  streets  and  alleys  in  the  business  region  are  in  the  main 
clean.  The  housing  in  the  newer  parts  is  good  and  there  is  no  tendency  to 
erect  flat-buildings  instead  of  spreading  out.  The  bad  features  are  the 
houses  built  in  the  seventies  in  which  many  of  the  workmen  in  the  steel 
plant  live.  These  extend  half  a  mile  in  one  direction  and  half  as  far  in  the 
other  and  must  house  over  a  thousand  people.  In  many,  if  not  most  cases, 
these  old  houses,  which  were  doubtless  decent  and  satisfactory  when  first 
built,  are  not  connected  with  either  the  water  or  sewage  system.  The  city 
has  an  excellent  supply  of  artesian  water,  but  the  dwellers  in  these  houses 
rely  largely  on  surface  wells,  either  because  of  the  expense,  or  because  they 
prefer  water  with  'more  taste'  to  it.  The  City  Physician  states  that  these 
people  suffer  frequently  from  intestinal  diseases  due  in  his  opinion  to  un- 
sanitary conditions,  but  there  is  little  typhoid.  These  houses  for  the  most 
part  are  not  crowded  together,  though  there  are  a  few  cases  of  rear  tene- 
ments. Inside,  I  was  told  there  is  a  good  deal  of  congestion  caused  by  the 
tendency  of  recent  immigrants,  especially  the  unmarried  men,  to  crowd  to- 
gether. These  are  largely  Poles  or  other  Slavs.  I  was  told  by  the  Health 
Officer  that  the  workmen  show  ambition  to  have  homes  of  their  own  in  the 
outlying  region  of  better  buildings.  Thje  Steel  Workers  club  has  a  large 
building  equipped  with  gymnasium,  library,  assembly  hall,  and  it  is  appar- 
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ently  used  a  good  deal  by  the  men  and  boys.  One  of  the  most  obvious  needs 
is  that  a  swampy  region  be  filled  in  and  a  playground  provided  for  this 
rather  forlorn  region.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Ferris,  publisher  of  the  Joliet 
News,  that  the  citizens  would  organize  a  Park  Commission  to  take  up  the 
general  development  of  parks  and  playgrounds.  Just  now  the  city  is  con- 
gratulating itself  on  having  secured  the  elevation  of  the  tracks  of  steam 
roads  after  a  twenty  years  fight.  Conditions  are  said  to  be  much  better 
than  formerly  owing  in  part  to  the  Drainage  Canal  and  in  part  to  the  activ- 
ity of  various  public  spirited  citizens. 

Peoria  and  its  River  Front. 

"The  most  striking  feature  of  Peoria  from  the  standpoint  of  housing  con- 
ditions is  its  river-front  with  the  shanty  boats.  This  feature  has  been  ob- 
served for  me  by  Mr.  Jerome  Frank  who  has  written  as  follows  concern- 
ing it: 

"Peoria  is  a  prosperous  city,  and  has  converted  its  economic  gains  into 
aesthetic  values;  in  plain  words,  it  can  boast,  on  the  whole,  of  trim,  neat, 
respectable  homes.  But  along  the  river-front,  at  the  foot  of  the  city,  par- 
alleling the  railroad  tracks — for  Peoria  is  built  on  a  plateau  about  forty  feet 
above  the  river — are  flung  out,  in  conspicuous  immodesty,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred dilapidated,  filthy  shacks.  The  contrast  is  rather  surprising,  like  a 
pair  of  dirty,  wornout  shoes  on  a  well-dressed  business  man.  These  shanty- 
boats  stand  on  a  strip  of  land  which  varies  from  about  ten  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  width.  They  are  scattered  along  the  city's  shore,  which  is 
some  fifty  blocks  long.  In  some  cases  they  are  so  far  apart,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  congestion  is  absent;  there  are,  however,  two  large  clusters  of  about 
twenty  shacks  each,  where  the  houses  literally  lean  one  against  the  other. 

What  is  a  Shanty  Boat. 

"What  is  a  shanty-boat?  It  might  be  described  as  a  'down  and  out'  house- 
boat. Still,  this  is  scarcely  an  adequate  description,  as  in  their  inception 
most  of  these  shacks  are  far  from  'first-class;'  the  greater  number  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  originally  constructed  of  old,  weatherbeaten  lumber.  Of 
this  material  is  made  what  appears  from  without  to  be  a  poorly-constructed, 
oblong  box,  about  twenty  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  high,  pro- 
vided with  three  or  four  windows,  two  doors  and  a  slant  roof.  The  floor- 
ing is  often  extended  a  few  feet  beyond  the  exterior  walls  of  the  building. 
This  appearance  earns  them  the  name  of  shanty-'boats;'  some  few  of  them, 
however,  are  made  so  that  they  can  be  actually  floated.  In  almost  all  cases 
they  are  propped,  from  five  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  with  old  timber, — 
the  forepart  of  the  building  being  close  to,  or  immediately  over,  the  water. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  words  a  proper  picture  of  these  shanty-boats,  for 
with  their  shaggy  coats  of  odds  and  ends  of  wood,  often  guiltless  of  window 
panes  and  of  window  frames,  they  are  indeed  'perishing  blind  houses  with 
their  eyes  stoned  out.'  If  one  could  take  an  ordinary  barn,  and  after  running 
over  it  several  times  with  a  ponderous  steam  roller,  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
it  by  merely  bolstering  it  up  and  leaning  it  against  another  of  its  kind,  he 
would  produce  something  very  like  many  of  these  shacks.  (There  are  some 
twenty-five  houseboats  of  a  more  decent  character  than  those  above  de- 
scribed, interspersed  among  the  group.  In  fact,  several  of  the  shanty-boats 
are  quondam  houseboats.)  The  looseness  of  construction  permits  a  gener- 
ous ventilation  during  the  summer,  but  this  influx  of  air  is  of  course  not 
so  grateful  in  the  cold  weather.  A  pathetic  illustration  of  the  inadequacy 
of  any  normal  heating-apparatus  is  that  of  a  family  which  supplied  warmth 
on  winter  nights  by  making  bed-fellows  of  dogs. 
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Some  of  the  Shanty  Boats. 

"Some  of  the  shanty-boats  are  provided  with  separate,  unflushed  out- 
houses, which  are  in  most  unsanitary  condition.  Sanitation  is  in  many 
cases  approximated  by  building  the  toilet  over  the  water's  edge.  The  value 
of  such  a  system  of  flushing  is  offset  by  the  use  of  the  river  water  for  wash- 
ing, and  in  some  cases  for  drinking.  Usually,  however,  drinking  water  is 
secured  from  nearby  factories  or  from  wells  which  are  generally  not  over 
twenty  feet  in  depth.  In  one  case,  the  occupants  have  installed  a  system  of 
running  water  by  building  their  shanty-boat  about  the  mouth  of  a  sewer. 

"The  'environment'  of  these  dwellings  is  their  striking  feature.  They  are 
set  on  the  most  rubbish-strewn  strip  of  land  imaginable.  On  the  ground,  to 
the  sides  and  under  the  buildings,  are  to  be  found  rotting  lumber,  broken 
barrels,  shattered  bottles,  cinders,  bits  of  china,  dirty  rags  and  papers,  old 
chairs,  cast-off  shoes,  dilapidated  bedding,  and  ashes.  A  clam-shell  industry 
adds  its  quota  to  the  dirt-heap.  The  inhabitants  contribute  whatever  of 
their  garbage  is  not  dumped  into  the  river;  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  food, 
from  egg-shells  to  chicken-feet.  If  one  pictures  to  himself  houses  set  in 
alleys  absolutely  innocent  of  cleaning,  he  will  have  a  vague  conception  of 
the  ground  on  which  these  shanties  stand. 

"But  if  these  houses  stand  in  a  filthy  alley,  they  have  at  their  backdoor  a 
filthier  river, — for  not  only  do  the  city  sewers  empty  into  the  Illinois,  but 
also  numerous  factories,  with  permits  from  the  City  Fathers,  employ  private 
sewers  to  discharge  their  waste  into  the  river.  Thus  are  provided  for  the 
dwellers  in  shanty-boats,  built  often  within  a  few  feet  of  these  outlets,  im- 
pure water,  foul-smelling  gases  and  large  stretches  of  scum.  Occasionally 
the  mountain  comes  to  Mahomet;  the  river  rises  so  high  as  to  cover  the  very 
floors  of  the  houses  with  a  few  inches  of  the  filthy  water. 

What  Crops  Do  These  Yiei.d. 

"The  vital  factor  in  the  problem  is  of  course  the  people.  What  sort  of  a 
human  crop  do  such  conditions  yield?  Health  statistics  have  never  been 
carefully  compiled.  Malaria  seems  to  be  prevalent  the  year  through,  and 
the  health  department  reports  cases  of  smallpox  difficult  to  eradicate.  The 
comparatively  small  amount  of  illness  is  at  first  sight  surprising.  This  is  to 
be  partly  explained  by  the  absence  of  any  real  congestion.  Although  there 
are  families  of  many  as  eight  members  living  in  one  house,  the  average 
number  of  inhabitants  is  three,  the  population  being  for  the  most  part  adult. 
This  absence  of  congestion  and  the  free  ventilation  probably  counteract 
many  unhealthful  conditions.  On  the  whole,  ill-health  cannot  be  set  down 
as  the  greatest  evil  resulting  from  existence  in  shanty-boats.  Still,  the 
occupants  of  these  houses  are  far  from  robust.  Most  of  them  are  pale  and 
emaciated. 

The  Worst  Evil,  Shtttlessness. 

"The  worst  evil  is  the  utter  shiftlessness  bred  in  the  people,  'who  do 
nothing  in  particular  and  do  it  very  well.'  Most  of  the  occupants  own  their 
houses  which  cost  from  $50  to  $75.  Only  a  few  pay  rent — a  nominal 
ground  rent  of  a  dollar  a  month.  Their  work  takes  the  form  of  occasional 
odd  jobs.  Some  of  them  beg,  some  of  them  fish  now  and  then,  some  raise 
poultry.  All  gather  cinders  and  pieces  of  coal  from  tire  railroad  tracks,  and 
ice  from  the  ice-houses.  Most  of  them  seem  thoroughly  pauperized, 
snappers-up  of  ill-considered  trifles  They  seem  thoroughly  contented  with 
the  filth  of  their  surroundings.  One  woman,  resenting  the  criticism  of  her 
shanty  as  no  place  to  bring  up  a  child,  replied,  'Why,  I  think  it's  much  bet- 
ter'n  livin'  on  the  bluff.  I  used  to  live  up  there,  and  I  tell  you  I  never  was 
satisfied  with  my  house  those  days.  Now  I  live  down  here,  an'  I  know  it 
ain't  so  good  as  them,  but  I'm  jest  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.' 
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"With  the  exception  of  one  large  group  [at  the  south  end  of  the  river] 
composed  of  negro  criminals  and  prostitutes,  these  river-dwellers  are  for 
the  most  part  of  Yankee  stock,  judging  from  their  names  as  given  in  the 
directory. 

How  TO   Solve  the  Problem. 

"On  the  whole,  the  immediate  problem  is  comparatively  simple.  A  filthy 
strip  of  land  must  be  cleared  of  its  rubbish  and  dilapidated  houses.  As  to 
the  houses,  it  might  be  remembered  that  'a  house  pulled  down  is  a  house 
half  built,'  and  these  houses  need  but  little  pulling  to  raze  them.  In  a  city 
of  such  little  congestion  and  so  prosperous,  these  conditions  are  totally  un- 
necessary. These  problems  certainly  present  little  difficulties  as  compared 
with  housing  problems  of  a  large  city.  [Peoria  possesses,  in  other  quarters, 
an  incipient  housing-problem  of  a  more  difficult  nature.]  But  the  compara- 
tive simplicity  of  the  problem  must  not  blind  one  to  its  evil  possibilities  if 
it  is  not  checked  at  this  stage  of  its  development. 

QUINCY  AND  ITS   CONDITIONS. 

"Quincy  is  reported  for  me  by  Mr.  Lester  F.  Stern  as  having  no  widely 
extended  congested  or  unsanitary  areas.  'The  new  buildings  are  good  as 
land  is  not  scarce.  The  general  water  and  sewage  system  is  excellent.  The 
population  is  not  much  over  40,000  and  as  it  has  grown  slowly  bad  dis- 
tricts have  been  kept  well  in  hand.  The  area  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  pop- 
ulation and  the  latter  is  pretty  evenly  distributed.' 

"The  two  localities  where  the  worst  conditions  are  to  be  found  are  in  the 
'hollows'  (the  negro  districts),  and  along  the  levee  where  former  stores  and 
buildings,  now  dilapidated,  are  used  for  housing  purposes.  This  last  men- 
tioned district  is  typical  of  river-towns,  for  as  towns  grow  away  from  the 
river  the  older  sections  are  neglected.  In  Quincy,  however,  there  is  only 
one  case  along  the  river  which  is  bad:  this  is  an  old  hotel  building  now  oc- 
cupied by  almost  as  many  families  as  there  were  rooms  in  the  hotel.  These 
people  cause  the  health  officers  much  annoyance  by  throwing  garbage,  etc., 
in  the  yard.  Many  of  the  very  poor  at  first  live  along  the  river-front  but 
their  condition  is  not  bad.  The  houses  look  worse  than  they  are.  Many 
moulders  live  in  this  district  and  also  men  employed  along  the  river- 
wharves.  These  constitute  a  low  stratum  but  probably  some  of  the  lowest 
are  to  be  found  living  in  house-boats.  These  people's  habits  are  sanitary 
because  their  refuse  goes  into  the  bay.  They  protect  themselves  from  flies 
and  mosquitoes  (and  malaria)  by  the  extensive  use  of  mosquito-netting 
tacked  on  windows  and  doors. 

Some  of  the  Bad  Spots. 

"Besides  the  two  general  districts  there  is  a  spot,  one  block  from  the 
down-town  district,  called  'Bottie  Alley.'  In  this  small  space  about  fifteen 
families  live  in  one  two-story  shanty.  There  are  one  or  two  ponds  which 
are  gradually  being  filled  in,  as  are  also  many  of  the  'Hollows.' 

"The  city  is  exceptionally  well  provided  with  parks  and  playgrounds  scat- 
tered through  the  city,  and  there  are  besides  many  lots  and  open  fields  used 
for   playgrounds. 

"In  the  'Hollows,'  the  colored  districts,  there  are  about  a  hundred  houses, 
not  crowded,  but  very  unsanitary.  Like  the  levee  district  and  Bottle  Alley 
they  are  not  connected  with  the  city  water  and  sewage  systems.  The  City 
Physician  tells  me,  however,  that  no  diseases  seem  to  have  been  caused 
among  the  negroes  by  these  conditions.  In  one  place  indeed  the  negroes 
have  a  well  or  cistern  sunk  right  down  through  an  old,  somewhat  stagnant 
pool  which  dries  in  summer,  and  yet  these  people  thrive  and  are  usually 
healthy  and  altogether  immune  from  malaria.  The  'moral  selves'  need 
looking  after  more  than  the  physical  selves.  In  many  houses  both  whites 
and  blacks  live  indiscriminately. 
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"The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  are  whites,  and  not  even  foreigners. 
There  is  a  prosperous  Syrian  colony  which  needs  no  watching,  and  the 
Poles  and  Italians  are  also  pretty  well  housed,  although  all  these  groups  live 
near  the  river. 

Springfield   is   Different. 

"Springfield  presents  another  and  very  different  type  of  city.  Built  in  a 
rich  farming  region  it  has  grown  slowly  and  continuously.  It  has  a  dry 
location,  and  by  rare  good  fortune  two  large  tracts  at  the  north  and  south 
borders  have  been  set  aside  as  parks.  The  bad  features  are  the  dwellings 
in  the  business  district,  and  the  negro  quarters.  There  has  also,  until  this 
year,  been  no  professional  management  of  the  Health  Department.  Both 
aspects  of  bad  housing — namely  ill  constructed  dwellings  and  unsanitary 
surroundings  are  represented. 

OXE   E.KAMPLE    Is   DESCRIBED. 

"For  example,  I  went  into  a  second  story  of  a  business  block  in  which  the 
plan  was  as  follows:  The  front  rooms  looking  out  on  the  street  were  offices. 
Back  of  these  ran  a  hall  from  which  opened  a  series  of  rooms  used  as  bed 
rooms.  These  had  no  windows  whatever  except  into  a  rear  hall.  They  v^-ere 
so  dark  on  a  bright  day  that  objects  could  barely  be  distinguished.  From 
the  rear  hall  opened  seven  apartments  of  two  or  four  rooms.  Of  each  apart- 
ment of  two  rooms  one  room  had  a  window  on  the  alley,  the  other  had  no 
window  or  skylight,  but  opened  on  the  one  side  into  the  alley  room,  on  the 
other  into  the  rear  hall.  Children  lived  in  these,  and  had  for  their  only 
playground  a  narrow  alley  piled  with  rubbish  and  with  the  usual  amount  of 
other  things.  I  found  masons  plastering  in  a  second  story  apartment  on 
Washington  street.  Of  the  five  rooms,  the  front  and  rear  rooms  had  windows 
looking  out  on  street  and  alley  respectively,  the  three  intermediate  rooms 
had  no  windows.  There  were  skylights  which  gave  fair  light,  but  ventila- 
tion was  possible  only  through  a  little  opening  in  the  skylight  shaft.  The 
rooms  were  said  to  have  been  used  formerly  for  immoral  purposes  but  owing 
to  a  shifting  in  the  limits  of  the  vice  district  were  now  to  become  a  family 
dwelling.  In  reply  to  my  question  whether  rooms  without  windows  were 
common,  the  workmen  said  there  were  many  in  the  business  district,  and 
referred  me  to  the  next  door  for  another  example.  In  this,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  family,  there  were  three  rooms  with  neither  window  nor  sky- 
light— two  of  them  bedrooms.  Another  type  of  bad  construction  was  shown 
me  by  the  Health  Commissioner.  A  recently  erected  business  block  had 
provided  no  back  stairs  for  its  second  story  tenement.  For  the  reception  of 
garbage  two  barrels  were  set  in  the  area  at  the  rear,  and  the  tenants  prac- 
ticed marksmanship  by  aiming  at  these  from  the  windows.  If  they  missed, 
as  the  appearance  of  the  area  indicated  was  often  the  case,  the  failure  was 
presumably  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  inaccuracy  of  the  individual  hurler  than 
to  any  fault  in  the  system.  It  may  be  said  incidentally  that  this  back  yard, 
into  which  opened  also  the  rear  of  a  saloon,  is  the  playground  of  seven  little 
children.  As  I  was  about  to  snap  a  picture  of  them,  one  said:  'What  are 
you  going  to  call  this,  mister?'  and  answered  his  own  question:  'Call  it  the 
Washington  Street  Kindergarten.'  The  Commissioner  shov^•ed  me  an  inter- 
esting 'water  mark'  on  a  corner  building.  A  bill  board  had  stood  between 
the  sidewalk  and  the  building  and  made  a  convenient  screen  behind  which 
the  residents  of  the  second  story  had  tlirown  rubbish  until  a  pile  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  high  had  been  banked  up  against  the  building.  This  has 
now  been  cleared  away  but  the  mark  on  the  building  is  an  interesting  sug- 
gestion of  the  former  condition. 
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Where  Delinquenct  is  Bared. 

"After  looking  through  some  of  these  tenements  and  observing  the  loca- 
tions over  saloons  and  stables,  or  near  the  vice  district,  it  is  suggestive  to 
look  at  a  map  showing  where  the  cases  of  delinquency  for  the  Juvenile 
Court  are  found.  These  are  seen  to  be  almost  entirely  in  this  central  dis- 
trict. This  of  course  leaves  it  still  undetermined  whether  the  housing  makes 
delinquent  children,  or  whether  bad  or  weak  families  settle  in  these  bad 
tenements.  No  doubt  the  latter  is  often  the  case,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  one  of  us  would  want  to  take  the  risk  of  having  a  child  he  loved  placed 
in  one  of  these  tenements  for  his  upbringing.  And  if  not  our  own  children, 
why  permit  others  to  run  the  risk?  The  present  Health  Commissioner  has 
entered  upon  a  most  active  campaign  for  a  more  healthful  city,  in  which  he 
told  me  he  had  received  hearty  support.  Even  those  who  at  first  favored 
the  policy  of  keeping  silent  about  typhoid  or  other  evils  were  at  last  con- 
vinced, outwardly  at  least,  that  it  was  better  to  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing awake  to  evils  and  of  correcting  them  than  of  being  asleep. 

"I  have  thus  reported  briefly  on  some  conditions.  The  great  majority  are 
living  in  decent  conditions  but  there  is  a  bad  district  in  nearly  every  city. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  reach  these,  through  State  laws  or  by  local  ordi- 
nances? I  leave  this  for  more  competent  advisers  to  answer,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently one  of  the  next  steps  which  every  American  city  should  take  forward, 
to  look  after  its  housing  as  it  has  looked  after  schools,  libraries,  churches 
and  city  halls." 
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SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


{Ocioher  10,  8:00  p.  m.,  Second  Presbyterian  Church.) 


The  Program. 

"The  Economics  of  Tiibprcilosis" — Dr.  J.  W.  Pottitt,  Medical  Director,  Ottawa  Tent  Colony. 

"Announcement  of  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Stamp  Campaign  for  lyU9" — Frank  E.  Wing,  Superinten- 
dent Chicago  Tuherciilosis  Institute. 

Vocal  Solo— Charles  IJunlick. 

"Me<lical  Supervision  of  Public  Schools"— Dr.  James  Stewart,  Supervisor  of  Hygiene,  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools. 

INTRODUCIXG  DR.  J.  W.  PETTIT. 

President  Graves  introduced  Dr.  E.  J.  Brown  of  Decatur  to  preside. 
Dr.  Brown,  in  introducing  the  subject  of  "Tuberculosis"  and  the  first 
speaker  of  the  session,  Dr.  J.  W.  Pettit,  said : 

The  public  are  generally  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject. When  we  realize  of  the  90,000,000  of  people  in  the  United  States 
5,000,000  are  doomed  to  die  of  consumption,  when  we  realize  that  in  Illinois 
500,000  people  are  doomed  to  die  of  consumption  and  200,000  in  Chicago,  it 
shows  the  extreme  importance  of  a  clear  understanding  of  tuberculosis. 

The  pioneer  workers  in  this  field  have  proven  that  tuberculosis  is  a  cur- 
able disease.  We  have  with  us  to-night  one  of  these  pioneer  workers,  a  man 
who  for  several  years  now  has  given  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  a  study 
of  this  disease,  at  a  time  when  the  possibilities  of  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis in  a  climate  like  Illinois  was  very  questionable.  Dr.  J.  W.  Pettitt, 
of  Ottawa,  is  ex-president,  and  medical  director  of  the  Ottawa  College  of 
Tuberculosis  who  will  speak  on  "The  Economics  of  Tuberculosis." 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr.  Pettit  said : 

"The  cost  of  tuberculosis  may  be  classified  under  four  separate  heads, — 
the  cost  in  lives;  cost  in  disability;  cost  in  unhappiness;  cost  in  money. 

"The  cost  in  lives  in  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  at  150,000  annually  which  Is 
more  than  the  combined  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
diphtheria,  cancer,  diabetes,  appendicitis,  and  meningitis.  If  a  forecast  of  the 
deaths  of  the  future  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  those  now  living,  and  the 
death  rate  in  the  past,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  5,000,000  now  living  in  the 
United  States  are  doomed  to  die  of  tuberculosis  unless  present  conditions 
are  changed;  of  this  number  about  9,000  annually  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

"The  deaths  from  the  diseases  enumerated  are  at  all  ages;  therefore  the 
economic  loss  from  a  disease  like  tuberculosis  which  takes  its  victims  at  the 
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period  when  the  value  of  life  is  at  a  maximum,  is  far  greater  than  the 
ecenomic  loss  at  either  extreme  of  life.  Most  of  the  victims  of  tuberculosis 
die  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  after  education  and  preparation  for  life  is 
finished,  and  during  the  period  of  greatest  productivity.  The  proportions  of 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  as  compared  with  all  other  diseases 
during  the  third  decade  is  about  one  in  three. 

Cost  in  Disability. 

"The  cost  in  disability  is  from  three  to  five  years.  The  cost  in  unhappi- 
ness,  or  as  has  so  aptly  been  designated  'the  misery  cost,'  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures  or  money.  It  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  every  con- 
sumptive places  upon  three  or  four  other  members  of  the  community  the 
burden  of  his  prolonged  illness  and  death.  Professor  Irving  Fisher  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  information  on  this  subject  says  'there 
must  always  be  between  one  and  two  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
upon  whom  the  dark  shadow  of  this  scourge  rests,  and  double  this  number 
if  we  include  those  who  mourn  the  loss  of  their  loved  ones.' 

The  Losses  in  Monet. 

"Since  it  is  easier  to  engage  public  attention  upon  the  financial  cost  of 
a  public  burden,  than  loss  of  life  or  suffering,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling 
upon  this  particular  feature  which,  while  not  the  most  important,  is  the  one 
upon  which  we  can  more  easily  secure  public  attention.  The  cost  of  tuber- 
culosis in  money  consists  of  actual  money  expenditure,  and  loss  or  earnings. 
The  cost  to  the  patient  and  his  family  consists  of  expenditures  for  physi- 
cians, medicines,  nursing,  traveling,  and  usually  burial.  Professor  Irving 
Fisher,  in  a  notable  paper,  presented  at  the  International  Congress  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  last  year,  gives  a  very  thorougn  and  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  money  cost  of  tuberculosis,  based  upon  data  which  cannot 
reasonably  be  questioned,  and  concludes  that  the  annual  loss  in  the  United 
States  to  consumptives  themselves  exceeds  $660,000,000,  and  to  others 
$440,000,000,  making  a  total  annual  loss  of  about  $1,100,000,000,  and  'if 
this  annual  loss  should  continue  indefinitely  it  would  represent  capital- 
ized an  offset  against  or  deduction  from  our  national  resources  of  $22,000,- 
000,000.  These  figures  are  the  minimum  measure  of  that  part  of  the  cost 
of  tuberculosis  which  can  be  expressed  in  money  *  *  *.  While  it  is  im- 
possible to  compute  in  dollars  and  cents  mental  anguish  and  other  senti- 
mental values  of  life,  these  values  exist,  and  are  even  more  precious  than 
cold  earning  power,  an  estimate,  or  rather  a  minimum  estimate,  of  which 
can  be  made.'  This,  then,  is  the  problem  which  lies  before  us  for  solution 
and  the  object  of  the  tuberculosis  propaganda  which  is  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  whole  ciivlized  world  is  to  reduce  this  cost;  therefore  the 
methods  which  must  be  employed  are  a  proper  subject  for  consideration. 

It  Is  A  Contagious  Disease. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tuberculosis  is  a  contagious  disease,  hence 
is  preventable  and  every  agency  employed  must  have  this  final  object  in 
view.  Preventive  measures  may  be  considered  under  two  general  divisions, 
education  and  cure.  Of  the  educational  methods  employed,  exhibits  easily 
take  first  rank.  Tuberculosis  exhibits  as  a  means  of  popular  education  is 
one  of  the  most  active  now  known.  These  exhibits  while  of  professional  in- 
terest to  physicians  are  intended  more  for  the  education  of  the  public.  Prop- 
erly arranged  they  should  be  made  to  show  very  graphically  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  disease;  conditions  under  which  the  disease  germ  grows;  how 
it  spreads;  how  the  disease  is  cured,  and  prevented;  and  also  tuberculosis 
in  animals.  These  exhibits  always  attract  great  interest  in  every  commun- 
ity, when  properly  advertised  and  conducted.     Interest  in  tuberculosis,  as 
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in  every  other  gre&t  movement,  must  be  aroused  by  intensive  methods.  In 
addition  to  the  exhibit  itself,  there  should  be  much  literature  distributed 
freely,  giving  the  salient  facts  with  regard  to  this  disease;  also  lectures,  il- 
lustrated and  otherwise;  group  meetings  of  different  trades,  professions, 
organizations,  etc.  The  press  should  be  invited  to  cooperate,  which  in  every 
instance  they  have  done  freely.  The  churches  are  usually  easily  interested, 
special  sermons  being  preached  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city  in  which 
the  proposed  exhibit  is  to  be  held  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  active  campaign.  In  order  to  make  this  more  practical,  ministers  are 
provided  with  literature  giving  them  such  facts  as  they  may  see  fit  to  use 
in  their  sermons.  Mass  meetings  are  also  held  which  are  addressed  by  prom- 
inent men  at  home  and  from  abroad.  The  expense  attending  such  an  ex- 
hibit is  very  trifling,  compared  with  the  good  that  is  done.  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  that  the  campaign  should  cease  when  the  exhibit  is  removed  to 
another  city.  The  propaganda  must  be  unceasing  and  continuous,  and  for 
this  reason  special  organizations  should  be  formed  to  carry  on  the  work. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  educational  exhibits  are  necessary  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  providing  for  the  cure  and  care  of  the  tuberculosis  patient  and  will 
be  much  more  effective  than  many  sanatoria  can  possibly  be  without  this 
preliminary  education.  The  public  must  be  aroused  to  actual  conditions,  as 
they  exist  before  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  intelligent  action.  The  dif- 
ficulty has  thus  far  been  that  in  too  many  instances  we  have  aroused  just 
sufficient  interest  to  secure  the  building  of  State  or  charitable  sanatoria 
and  then  rest  from  our  labors  as  if  the  work  vrere  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  sanatorium  is  only  one  factor  and  not  the  most  important  in  eradicat- 
ing this  disease.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  campaign  of  education  covering 
this  State  which  would  not  cost  more  than  $20,000  will  be  more  effective 
than  the  building  of  many  sanatoria  and  will  also  contribute  more  to  the 
building  of  these  sanatoria  than  any  and  every  other  agency  at  our  command. 

Deplores  Defeat  of  a  Bill. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  bill  which  was  introduced  at  the  last  session 
of  our  Legislature  providing  for  such  an  exhibit  was  defeated.  It  is  still 
more  unfortunate  that  its  defeat  was  brought  about  by  those  who  assume 
to  be  leaders  in  this  movement  and  are  presumed  by  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  be  in  a  position  to  speak  authoritatively.  The  defeat  of  this  ex- 
cellent bill  was  not  due  so  much  to  actual  hostility  to  the  measure  itself,  as 
because  it  was  believed  that  it  would  interfere  with  an  appropriation  for  a 
State  sanatorium.  This  statement  must  not  be  regarded  as  opposing  sana- 
toria; for  God  knows  we  need  them,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  having  too 
many.  My  contention  is  that  by  centering  our  efforts  upon  sanatoria  we  are 
losing  sight  of  other  and  more  effective  methods  of  prevention. 

In  an  Orderly  Sequence. 

"In  every  great  movement  the  necessary  steps  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purpose  in  view  should  follow  each  other  in  an  orderly  sequence.  In 
this  campaign  the  first  essential  step  is  education.  This  will  lead  to  or- 
ganization and  inasmuch  as  the  enactment  of  lav;s  will  form  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  work,  legislators  and  philanthropists  must  be  directed 
in  their  expenditures  by  some  central  organization  wLose  business  it  is  to 
know  what  should  be  done  and  who  are  sufficiently  representative  to  be 
regarded  as  speaking  with  authority.  As  matters  now  stand  legislative 
bodies  are  besieged  by  individuals  or  self-constituted  committees  who  are 
not  sufficiently  representative  or  well  informed  to  guide  such  important  leg- 
islation. What  is  needed  is  a  directing  agency  like  our  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities whose  business   it   shall  be  to   investigate  conditions,   devise  methods 
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and  act  as  advisors  to  legislators  in  the  enactment  of  laws  and  directing 
the  expenditures  of  the  vast  sums  which  will  be  needed.  The  stamping  out 
of  tuberculosis  will  not  be  the  work  of  a  few  years  or  even  of  one  genera- 
tion. Every  failure  or  misdirected  effort,  particularly  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  will  seriously  retard  the  cause;  therefore  those  who  assume  to 
direct  should  realize  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  them  and  come 
prepared  to  the  work.  The  money  to  carry  on  this  crusade  will  not  be 
spent  by  those  who  contribute  it  but  by  those  who  demonstrate  their  ability 
and  fitness  for  leadership. 

Centeking  Interest  on  Cube. 

"In  combating  disease  it  is  much  easier  to  center  public  interest  on  its 
cure  than  its  prevention  and  inasmuch  as  the  cure  of  the  disease  and  the 
care  of  the  tuberculous  patient  who  cannot  be  cured  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant steps  for  its  prevention,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  devoting  more  time 
to  this  particular  phase  of  the  subject  than  perhaps  its  importance  may 
seem  to  warrant. 

"Many  communities  during  the  past  few  years  have  started  out  under 
the  impulse  of  a  great  burst  of  enthusiasm  to  build  sanatoria  only  to  find 
at  the  very  outset  that  it  was  attended  with  more  difficulties  than  they  had 
anticipated.  The  result  has  either  been  that  nothing  has  been  done  or, 
what  is  far  worse,  a  bad  beginning  was  made  and  for  lack  of  knowledge 
rather  than  funds  a  most  laudable  and  necessary  enterprise  has  been 
stranded  or  abandoned.  Under  present  conditions  where  communities  have 
been  aroused  to  action  their  efforts,  for  lack  of  understanding  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  situation,  are  almost  certain  to  be  misdirected.  Enthusiasm 
is  a  good  motive  power  but  like  steam  it  must  be  properly  directed.  Almost 
every  community  or  company  of  men  who  start  out  to  build  sanatoria  do 
so  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  problem.  The 
result  is  blunder  after  blunder  and  final  failure. 

"I  have  recently  visited  an  institution  which  was  about  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  donors  after  $300,000  had  been  expended.  The  guidance  of  one  prac- 
tical trained  man,  not  only  prevented  its  abandonment,  but  has  placed  it 
among  the  leading  sanatoria  of  the  country.  Thus  far  moneys  for  this  pur- 
pose have  usually  been  so  lavishly  and  illogically  spent  that  it  has  a  tend- 
ency not  only  to  discredit  the  treatment  but  to  break  down  the  whole  system. 

Hospital  Care  is  Not  Imposstble. 

"The  hospital  care  of  all  consumptives  is  regarded  by  many  as  involving 
an  impossible  outlay.  This  is  not  true.  The  care  of  the  poor  cousumptives 
in  this  State  would  nowhere  equal  the  burden  of  tho  other  classes  of  de- 
pendents. Tuberculosis  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  com- 
munity in  one  form  or  another  and  the  care  of  the  consumptive  will  in  the 
end  prove  far  more  economical.  The  segregation  of  every  consumptive  re- 
moves a  center  of  infection  and  if  treatment  is  begun  in  time,  70  per  cent 
of  those  afflicted  are  restored  to  health  and  usefulness.  Thus  by  a  process 
of  eliminating  centers  of  infection  in  all  cases,  and  restoration  to  usefulness 
in  a  majority,  the  burden  will  become  less  and  less  each  year  until  the  dis- 
ease is  practically  eliminated.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  which  must  be  provided  by  public  taxation  and  private  philanthropy 
the  task  is  easily  possible.  A  state  which  will  vote  $20,000,000  for  a  deep 
waterway,  will,  by  a  like  orcanized  agitation,  be  persuaded  to  provide  the 
needed  funds  for  this  purpose.  It  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  there  is 
no  cause  in  which  the  State  can  engage,  or  money  be  expended  compared 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  returns  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

Plenty  of  Money  Spent, 

"There  is  more  than  enough  money  spent  in  one  way  and  another  which 
if  properly  directed  would  cure  the  curable  and  make  harmless  the  incur- 
able.   Almost  every  consumptive  who  dies  has  actually  cost  more  in  dollars 
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and  cents  than  it  would  have  taken  to  cure  him  if  the  disease  had  been 
discovered  and  treated  in  time.  In  this  estimate  is  included  all  the  money 
expended  by  patients  and  friends,  wisely  and  unwisely,  most  of  which  is 
spent  unwisely.  Also  the  moneys  expended  in  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  both 
public  and  private. 

"The  greater  part  expended  by  patients  themselves  or  for  patients  by 
their  friends,  is  misdirected  and  oftentimes  worse  than  wasted.  This  is 
patricularly  true  of  that  part  spent  in  following  that  ignis  fatuus,  the  cli- 
matic cure. 

"The  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
has  recently  called  attention  in  an  official  way  to  the  cruel  and  inhuman 
practice  of  sending  dying  cases  of  consumption  to  the  southwest. 

Going  West  to  Die. 

"Fully  7,180  persons  hopelessly  diseased  with  tuberculosis  annually  go  to 
die  in  the  states  of  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Colorado, 
most  of  them  by  order  of  their  physicians.  The  statement,  which  is  based 
upon  the  testimony  of  well-known  experts,  and  all  available  statistics,  show 
that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  go  to  the  southwest  every  year  for 
their  health  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  disease  that  they  can  not  hope  for 
a  cure  in  any  climate,  under  any  circumstances.  More  than  this,  at  least 
sixty  per  cent  of  those  advanced  c&ses  are  so  poor  that  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient means  to  provide  for  the  proper  necessities  of  life,  which  means  that 
4,315  consumptives  are  either  starved  to  death  or  forced  to  accept  charitable 
relief  every  year. 

"It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  the  National  Association  declares,  for 
whole  families,  who  can  hardly  eke  out  a  living  in  the  east,  to  migrate 
to  the  west  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  life  of  some  member  of  the  family. 
In  most  instances,  the  abject  poverty  of  such  cases  forces  them  to  beg,  or 
to  live  on  a  very  low  level.  Often  consumptives  who  can  not  afford  the 
proper  traveling  accommodations  are  found  dead  on  the  trains  before  reach- 
ing their  destination.  The  resources  of  almost  every  charitable  organization 
in  the  southwest  are  drained  every  year  to  care  for  cases  which  would  be 
self-supporting  if  they  remained  in  their  eastern  homes. 

High  Cost  of  Support. 

"It  costs,  on  an  average,  at  least  $50.00  a  month  for  the  support  of  a 
consumptive  in  the  southwest,  including  some  medical  attention.  The  Na- 
tional Association  strongly  urges  no  one  to  go  to  this  section  who  has  not 
sufficient  funds  to  care  for  himself  at  least  one  year,  in  addition  to  what 
his  family  might  require  of  him  during  this  time.  It  is  also  urged  that  no 
persons  who  are  far  advanced  with  tuberculosis  go  to  so  distant  a  climate. 

Cruelty  to  a  Patient. 

."Cousurapiion  can  be  cured,  or  arrested,  in  any  section  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  percenta,ge  of  cures  in  the  east  and  the  west  is  nearly  the 
same.  Any  physician,  therefore,  who  sends  a  person  to  the  southwest  with- 
out sufficient  funds,  or  in  an  advanced  or  dying  stage  of  the  disease,  is 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  his  patient.  Rene'ned  efforts  are  being  made  to  stop 
this  practice,  and  to  encourage  the  building  of  small  hospitals  in  every  city 
and  town  in  the  country.  Attempts  are  also  being  made  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  in  Texas  to  exclude  indigent  consumptives  or  to  send  them  back 
to  the  east. 

Costly  Buildings  a  Mistake. 

"Another  serious  mistake  is  made  in  the  irrational  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  the  erection   of  massive  buildings  for  the   care  of 
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tuberculous  patients.  The  public  have  become  so  accustomed  to  every  phil- 
anthropic outburst  being  associated  with  the  erection  of  some  palatial  build- 
ing that  it  is  time  we  should  urge  that  the  current  of  philanthropy  find  ex- 
pression in  the  modest  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  practical  medical  men 
rather  than  in  the  grand  and  ambitious  methods  of  the  builders.  It  is  a 
strange  anomaly  that  charity  patients  are  in  many  institutions  provided 
with  better  accommodations  than  even  the  well-to-do  could  aCford  if  these 
institutions  were  conducted  on  a  business  basis.  Such  a  plan  is  as  irrational 
as  it  is  unscientific  and  has  a  tendency  to  break  down  the  whole  system  by 
unnecessary  expense  and  it  is  to  correct  just  such  mistakes  as  have  been 
made  and  will  continue  to  be  made  until  the  public  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  that  I  am  advocating  education 
as  preliminary  to  tne  building  of  sanatoria.  Adaptation  is  the  heart  of  effi- 
ciency in  this  warfare  against  tuberculosis.  What  we  need  in  this  work 
is  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  working  principles,  and  an  intelligent  balanced 
and  consistent  application  of  the  various  and  varying  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  must  be  met. 

Praises  the  Glackin  Law. 

"I  believe  the  plan  of  local  Sanatoria  as  provided. by  the  Glackin  law  the 
best  legal  provision  yet  devised  and  all  that  it  now  needs  to  have  it  gener- 
ally adopted  is  such  a  campaign  of  education  as  I  have  outlined.  The  plan 
is  experimental  but  exceedingly  rational  and  business-like.  Illinois  is  the 
first  state  to  adopt  this  method.  While  the  plan  is  untried  it  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  those  who  recognize  the  failure  of  state  sanatoria  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Experience  demonstrates  that  200  patients  is  the  maximum  number 
which  can  be  efficiently  treated  in  one  institution.  What  a  feeble  effort 
such  a  sanatorium  would  be  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  great  state  with 
its  20,000  or  more  tuberculous  invalids,  with  an  annual  mortality  of  9,000. 
It  is  clearly  manifest  that  the  state  as  the  unit  of  representation  is  too  large 
because  of  the  enormous  numbers  for  which  provision  must  be  made.  It 
would  be  quite  as  rational  to  attempt  the  care  of  the  indigent  poor  by  ac- 
cepting the  state  as  the  unit  of  representation.  Another  very  practical 
reason  for  general  application  of  the  Glackin  law  is  that  Chicago  with  about 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  state  has  already  adopted  the  law.  It 
certainly  would  be  unfair  after  that  city  has  made  provision  for  its  own  con- 
sumptives, who  represent  probably  one-half  of  the  total  number,  it  should 
be  taxed  to  support  those  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Treatment  and  Prevention. 

"Treatment  and  prevention  must  go  hand  in  hand  and  each  supplement 
the  other.  The  task  is  not  difficult,  if  we  go  about  it  in  a  business-like 
manner.  First,  let  us  get  the  facts  before  the  people  as  we  have  done  in 
every  other  great  public  movement.  The  educational  campaign  necessary 
to  the  dissemination  of  information  which  will  lead  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis  is  much  less  difficult  than  that  which  confronted  this 
country  in  a  political  way  only  a  few  years  ago.  When  this  nation  stood 
face  to  face  with  a  great  and  intricate  currency  system  it  became  neces- 
sary by  popular  vote  to  decide  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  double  standard  of 
value  as  applied  to  our  money.  The  question  was  settled  within  a  few 
months  by  educational  methods  which  may  easily  oe  applied  to  the  tuber- 
culosis problem. 

Disease  Typifies  Pathos  of  Existence. 

"This  very  hasty  and  cursory  review  of  the  situation  only  barely  touches 
upon  the  salient  features  of  the  economics  of  this  great  problem.  The  time 
limit  necessarily  imposed  on  an  occasion  like  this  will  not  permit  a  more 
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elaborate  presentation.  I  trust  that  what  has  been  said  will,  at  least,  excite 
enough  interest  to  lead  to  further  study  of  this  important  feature  of  this 
great  and  increasingly  absorbing  problem.  I  also  trust  that  in  studying 
the  economics  of  tuberculosis  we  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  other  single  factor,  or  destructive  agency — catastrophe,  pestilence, 
blight,  or  warfare — which  typifies  as  does  this  disease  the  pathos  of  ex- 
istence, and  the  present  indifference  to  suffering  which  it  causes,  which  I 
feel  assured  will  be  displaced  with  active  measures  and  sympathetic  interest 
expressed  in  practical  measures  of  relief  when  the  situation  is  properly 
understood." 

RED  CROSS  CHRISTMAS  STAMPS. 

Mr.  Franlj  E.  Wing,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Insti- 
tute, spoke  on  "The  Red  Cross  Christmas  Stamp  Campaign  for  1909" 
as  follows : 

"I  had  expected  this  evening  to  simply  make  a  brief  announcement  re- 
garding the  plans  that  are  being  put  under  way  to  carry  on  the  Red  Cross 
Christmas  stamp  campaign  during  the  holiday  season  of  1909.  The  chair- 
man has  asked  me,  since  coming  on  to  the  platform,  to  go  somewhat  into 
detail  regarding  the  recent  publicity  campaign  which  the  Tuberculosis  In- 
stitute carried  on  last  spring  for  the  securing  of  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
measure  which  the  spealver  before  me  referred  to  under  the  name  of  the 
Glackin  law. 

"As  most  of  you  know,  the  last  Legislature  passed  the  Glackin  law  which 
enables  the  cities  to  establish  sanatoria.  It  was  amended  in  such  form 
as  to  permit  cities  of  the  State  to  raise  the  necessary  amount  of  money 
without  calling  on  some  cities  like  Chicago  for  too  much  money  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  sanatoria.  A  similar  measure  had 
been  passed  at  the  preceding  legislature,  making  it  possible  to  raise  money 
by  means  of  a  special  tax,  not  to  exceed  four  mills  of  every  dollar  of  as- 
sessed property.  This  was  amended  so,  as  the  law  now  stands,  any  city 
or  village  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  permitted  to  vote  on  the  proposition  of 
a  special  tax  for  the  purpose  of  construction  and  maintaining  tuberculosis 
sanatoria  locally,  and  they  are  allowed  to  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one  mill 
on  the  dollar. 

The  Campaign  in  Chicago. 

"This  amendment  was  passed  early  in  March,  and  was  si.gned  by  the 
Governor  on  the  10th  of  March.  That  allowed  two  days  for  the  preparing 
of  a  petition  and  presenting  it  to  the  city  council  of  Chicago  in  order  to 
get  a  vote  on  the  measure  at  the  election  in  April,  which  occurred  on  the 
6th  of  April,  but  the  petition  had  to  be  presented  at  least  a  month  before. 
The  petition  was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  city  council  on  the  12th 
of  March,  and  it  was  accepted.  That  left  about  a  month  to  carry  on  the 
campaign  to  secure  a  favorable  vote  on  the  proposition.  As  you  know,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  a  large  vote  on  a  special  ballot.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, in  Chicago  to  conduct  such  a  campaign  of  publicity  and  education  as 
would  bring  out  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  on  the  special  ballot  as  to  give 
the  necessary  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  The  Tuberculosis  Institute,  part 
o.  whose  work  is  publicity  and  education,  set  about  to  carry  on  this  cam- 
paign and  secure  a  favorable  vote.  Every  means  of  obtaining  publicity 
was  taken  advantage  of  during  the  time  which  remained  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

"So  far  as  public  meetings  were  concerned,  we  took  advantage  of  the 
various  ward  meetings,  getting  the  various  speakers  of  all  parties  to  endorse 
the  measure.  It  was  not  a  party  measure;  it  was  a  measure  that  we  could 
go  to  the  candidates  for  office  and  ask  them  to  support  it,  no  matter  what 
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party  they  represented.  So  far  as  the  institute's  particular  line  was  con-" 
cerned,  we  arranged  for  representatives  to  go  into  the  various  meetings  in 
all  the  wards  in  the  city  and  speak  on  th6  subject.  Every  ward  was  cov- 
ered. The  key  note  of  the  talk  which  the  representatives  of  the  measure 
gave  was  that  tuberculosis  is  not  so  much  a  disease  of  paupers,  as  it  is  a 
pauperizing  disease;  that  it  is  cheaper  to  provide  measures  to  cure  the 
early  stages  of  consumption  than  it  is  to  allow  it  to  go  into  advanced 
stages,  and  then  have  to  call  on  the  state  and  county.  The  ordinary  run 
of  the  disease  is  about  two  years.  Our  speakers  could  go  before  the  various 
audiences  and  say,  we  are  able,  if  we  can  get  the  disease  in  time,  by  means 
of  the  local  sanatorium,  to  cure  the  consumptive  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases.    What  then  is  needed  is  a  local  sanatorium  for  this  purpose. 

Some  Plans  of  Publicity. 

"About  six  thousand  large  posters,  giving  some  definite  statements  re- 
garding the  importance  of  the  disease  in  Chicago,  were  distributed  all  over 
the  city.  They  ran  something  like  this:  '8,000  fellow  citizens  died  of 
tuberculosis  last  year;  3,500  in  Chicago;  they  can  be  cured  by  care  like 
this,'  (giving  them  a  large  photograph  showing  patients  being  cared  for  in 
a  sanatorium);  then  the  appeal  to  the  voter,  ending  with  the  statement; 
'It  is  up  to  you.' 

"In  a  similar  way  a  pamphlet  was  issued,  or  rather  a  four  page  folder, 
giving  a  copy  of  this  poster  on  the  front  page,  the  second  page  giving  the 
essential  features  of  the  law;  the  third  page,  giving  information  as  to  what 
has  been  done  in  this  climate  for  the  cure  of  consumptives,  and  on  the  last 
page  some  further  illustrations,  and  ending  with  the  statement  that  the 
Glackin  tuberculosis  law  has  opened  the  door  of  hope  for  every  wage  earner 
in  Illinois.  One  hundred  thousand  of  these  pamphlets  were  distributed. 
One  of  the  prominent  industrial  insurance  companies  took  40,000,  and  gave 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  agents.  The  agents  were  instructed  to  place 
them  in  every  home,  and  also  advise  the  voter  and  every  other  person  they 
met  to  vote  for  the  measure.  One  of  the  largest  mail  order  concerns  in  the 
county  took  8,000  of  them,  and  placed  one  of  them  in  each  of  the  pay  en- 
velopes as  they  were  given  out  at  the  end  of  the  month.  They  were  used  by 
candidates  for  office;  many  of  the  candidates  for  alderman,  put  them  in  their 
campaign  literature,  and  in  one  way  or  another,  either  by  distributing 
through  officers  or  the  various  civic  organizations  in  the  city,  100,000  of 
these  pamphlets  were  sent  out. 

WoBKiNQ  Through  Newspapers. 

"At  the  same  time  we  organized  as  well  as  we  were  able  to,  a  campaign 
through  the  newsjpapers.  I  have  only  to  say  here  that  I  have  not  seen  any 
instance  of  newspaper  support  of  a  measure  affecting  tuberculosis  that  was 
taken  hold  of  any  better  than  the  Chicago  newspapers  took  hold  of  this 
campaign  for  the  municipal  sanatorium.  There  was  not  a  single  newspaper 
in  Chicago  that  came  out  against  the  measure.  We  endeavored  to  have 
notices  in  the  newspapers,  not  only  those  that  were  printed  in  the  English 
language,  but  in  all  other  languages,  the  German,  Italian,  Swedish,  Bohe- 
mian, and  the  various  other  nationalities.  The  Jewish  papers  also  printed 
editorials  from  time  to  time,  and  gave  a  large  amount  of  column  space  to 
the  facts.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  do  so,  we  kept  clippings  of  the  pub- 
licity that  was  given  to  the  campaign  in  the  newspapers  of  Chicago  alone.  I 
know  a  great  deal  of  publicity  was  given  to  the  measure  in  other  parts  of 
the  State  and  country  as  well.  We  have  in  our  office  in  Chicago  a  scrap 
book  containing  1861  inches  of  column  space  of  newspaper  publicity  that  was 
given  at  Chicago,  over  150  feet  of  column  space  publicity.  That  speaks  well 
for  the  kind  of  support  that  the  newspapers  are  giving  to  the  anti-tubercu- 
losis campaign. 
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The  Pulpit  Coopekating. 

"When  it  came  up  very  close  to  election  time,  letters  were  sent  out  to  the 
pastors  of  every  one  of  the  churches  in  the  city,  asking  them  to  devote,  if 
possible,  some  time  on  Sunday  before  the  election  to  a  mention  of  the  propo- 
sition. If  they  found  that  they  couldn't  give  mention  of  it  from  the  pulpit, 
they  were  asked  to  place  notices  in  the  church  calendar,  and  a  suggestion 
of  the  sort  of  notice  that  might  be  used  was  sent  out  with  the  letter.  This 
received  a  very  hearty  response.  In  addition  to  this  we  went  after  labor 
unions,  civic  and  other  organizations.  A  form  of  resolution  was  sent  out  to 
125  local  labor  organizations.  This  resolution  was  first  passed  by  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor,  and  directions  of  advice  were  sent  out  to  all  the 
locals,  asking  them  to  endorse  the  measure.  About  fifty  such  labor  organiza- 
tions endorsed  the  measure  and  sent  copies  of  the  resolution  in  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  institute,  where  they  are  now  on  file. 

'  Getting  to  the  Stjbe  to  Vote  Class. 

"In  addition  to  this,  two  days  before  election  about  10,000  letters  were  sent 
out.  We  knew  that  there  were  at  least  five  people  at  the  polls  who  would 
vote  anyhow.  Those  were  the  judges  and  clerks  of  the  election  and  the  various 
leaders  in  the  different  precincts,  precinct  captains,  etc.;  so  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  to  7,600  judges  and  clerks  of  election,  every  precinct  captain  of  both 
parties,  with  one  of  the  copies  of  the  pamphlet  enclosed,  and  asking  them, 
so  far  as  they  could,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  support  the  measure  and 
vote  for  it  themselves. 

"When  the  election  day  came  five  people  out  of  every  six  who  voted  on  the 
larger  ballot  voted  on  the  little  ballot  on  the  proposition,  and  four  out  of 
every  five,  who  voted  the  special,  voted  in  favor  of  the  measure.  They 
carried  the  measure  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  at  once  made  the  law 
effective  in  Chicago. 

"According  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  city 
council  levy  each  year  the  tax,  determining  the  rate  of  the  levy  from  year 
to  year.  According  to  the  conditions  of  the  law  the  tax  may  not  exceed  one 
mill  on  the  dollar.  The  city  council  may,  however,  levy  any  amount  under 
one  mill  that  seems  advisable.  So  it  seemed  to  those  who  were  particularly 
interested  in  having  sufficient  amount  of  money  voted  for  the  first  year,  that 
it  would  be  well  to  have  an  ordinance  passed  as  soon  as  possible  to  determine 
the  rate  of  the  levy. 

The  First  Levy  Neab  the  Maximum. 

"We  found,  however,  that  the  tax  levy  for  the  year  1909,  had  already  been 
spread;  that  there  was  bound  to  be  a  year's  delay  before  money  could  be- 
come available.  Consequently,  for  various  reasons,  the  matter  was  held  up 
until  this  fall,  when,  next  month,  it  is  expected  to  have  passed  in  the  city 
council  an  ordinance  that  will  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  the  first 
j'ear,  that  will  come,  if  possible,  very  nearly  up  to  the  maximum  amount. 
IBecause  of  the  necessity  of  securing  land,  construction,  etc.,  it  is  felt  that 
very  nearly  the  full  amount  will  be  required  the  first  year.  A  tax  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  in  Chicago  means  an  income  of  about  $447,000;  so  you  can 
see,  if  one-half  of  a  mill  or  three-fourths  of  a  mill  is  raised  the  first  year, 
we  will  have  sufllcient  funds  to  acquire  land, — and  quite  a  large  tract  of  land 
will  be  necessary,  if  the  present  plans  of  the  directors  are  carried  out,  because 
it  is  hoped  that  possibly  some  part  of  the  sanatorium  may  be  carried  on  in 
the  nature  of  a  farm  colony,  or  something  that  will  convalescent  patients,  or- 
give  those  who  are  able  to  do  some  work,  an  opportunity  of  working  in  some 
positive  way  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sanatorium.  Realizing  the  import- 
ance of  having  the  right  sort  of  board  of  directors  appointed,  we  asked  the 
mayor  to  appoint  those  directors  at  an  early  date.  This  was  done.  We  feel 
very  fortunate  in  having  the  kind  of  board  that  we  have.     It  will  have  the 
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entire  management  of  the  institution.  The  board  of  directors  that  has  been 
appointed  by  Mr.  Basse,  consists  of  Dr.  William  A.  Evans,  Commissioner  of 
Health,  Harlow  M.  Higgenbotham,  representing  the  citizens,  and  Theodore 
B.  Sachs,  representing  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute.  It  is  expected  that 
the  money  which  will  be  levied  next  year  will  soon  be  available.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  hoped  that  money  which  will  be  coming  in  can  be  anticipated  in 
some  way  for  the  securing  of  funds  sufficient  to  enable  the  directors  to  go 
right  ahead  at  once,  make  a  preliminary  survey  and  do  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
liminary work  that  will  be  necessary  before  the  actual  work  of  construe 
tion  begins. 

The  Red  Cross  Christmas  Stamp. 

"So  far  as  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  stamp  is  concerned,  every  one  is  fam- 
iliar in  a  measure  with  the  purpose  of  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  stamp.  We 
think  of  the  Red  Cross,  perhaps,  as  an  agency,  first  and  foremost  to  alleviate 
distress  in  times  of  war.  We  should  not  forget  as  well  that  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Red  Cross  is  to  alleviate  distress  by  fire,  flood,  and  disease  in 
times  of  peace.  The  National  Red  Cross,  about  three  years  ago  in  1907, 
made  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  stamp  a  wide  means  of  carrying  on  a  cam- 
paign of  prevention,  or  raising  money  to  carry  on  that  campaign  of  preven- 
tion against  tuberculosis  in  times  of  peace.  The  Red  Cross  stamp,  then,  is 
the  Red  Cross  peace  measure,  it  might  be  called.  The  first  year  the  Christ- 
mas stamp  was  distributed,  it  was  very  limited  in  the  territory  in  which  it 
was  sold.  Stamps  were  sold  in  Washington.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  in 
the  state  of  Delaware.  The  sale  of  the  stamps  met  with  such  hearty  re- 
sponse that  last  year  the  sale  became  practically  universal.  The  demands 
for  stamps  were  so  great  that  the  presses  of  Baltimore  and  New  York,  Wash- 
ington and  other  cities  were  required  to  run  night  and  day  to  fill  the  orders, 
and  even  then  it  was  impossible  to  fill  the  demands.  The  terms  of  the  sale 
of  the  stamps  last  year  were  that  the  responsibility  of  distribution  was 
given  over  to  the  local  branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  State  branch,  which  in 
turn  delegated  the  authority  to  local  organizations  that  were  carrying  on 
tuberculosis  work.  In  some  states  the  local  branch  carries  on  its  own  sale, 
but  in  most  states  it  is  given  to  the  various  anti-tuberculosis  organizations. 

The  Proceeds  Last  Year  from  Stamps. 

"Last  year  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  stamps 
throughout  the  United  States  amounted  to  $138,000.  In  Chicago  thfe  sale 
was  carried  on  by  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute.  The  sale  was  started 
late  in  Chicago,  so  that  there  were  practically  but  three  weeks  for  the  be- 
ginning and  carrying  out  of  the  sale;  nearly  one  million  stamps  were  sold 
in  Chicago,  which  resulted  in  proceeds  of  $7,600. 

"The  method  employed  last  year  was  to  charge  the  local  society  with  $50 
per  100,000  for  the  stamps,  leaving  whatever  money  they  raised  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  stamps  and  expenses  of  sale  for  carrying  on  local  work. 
This  year  a  somewhat  radical  departure  has  been  made  by  the  national  au- 
thorities, so  that  the  local  organizations  will  be  somewhat  cut  down  in  the 
amount  which  they  may  expect  to  realize  from  the  sales.  The  authorities 
in  Washington  feel  that  the  entire  work  of  the  Red  Cross  should  profit  some- 
what from  the  sale  of  the  stamps,  consequently  they  have  imposed  certain 
conditions  on  the  sale  of  stamps,  which  I  will  notice  very  briefiy.  In  the 
first  place  the  Red  Cross  will  supply  Christmas  stamps,  posters,  other  printed 
matter,  all  advertising  free  of  charge.  Last  year  they  sold  the  stamps, 
and  the  agents  were  required  to  print  their  own  advertising  matter.  Stamps 
will  be  printed  in  sheets  of  100  and  sent  out  in  packages  of  10.000  or  mul- 
tiples of  10,000.  The  agents  in  the  various  states  are  required  to  return 
to  the  Red  Cross  all  of  the  stamps  unsold.  Formerly  those  stamps  unsold 
were  a  direct  loss  to  the  agent.    Now  the  stamps  will  be  taken  back  and  the 
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money  for  the  stamps  unsold, — the  loss  will  be  to  the  national  association 
for  the  printing  of  the  stamps  rather  than  for  the  local  association.  Any 
money  spent  for  postage  and  express  will  be  refunded  by  the  national  asso- 
ciation.   The  stamps  are  to  be  sold  at  a  uniform  price  of  one  cent  each. 

The  Price  is  One  Cent  a  Piece. 

"Those  in  the  various  states  and  cities  are  expected  to  carry  on  as  active 
a  campaign  as  possible  in  furthering  the  sale.  If  the  agents  in  the  various 
states  entrust  the  sale  to  sub-agents  they  are  responsible  for  the  stamps 
sold  and  returning  stamps  unsold.  The  terms  which  the  national  associa- 
tion requires,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  proceeds  is  concerned,  are  that  the 
agent  in  each  state  shall  refund  to  the  national  association  one-third  of  the 
face  value  of  stamps  sold.  The  agent  is  allowed  to  keep  the  other  two- 
thirds,  and  having  paid  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  for  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  stamps,  they  are  allowed  to  keep  tne  balance  as  profit  of 
carrying  on  the  work. 

"I  am  making  this  announcement  in  this  way,  thinking  there  may  be 
some  in  the  audience  in  other  parts  than  Chicago  who  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  sale  in  Illinois.  The  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  as  agent  for  distri- 
bution throughout  the  State  under  certain  conditions.  The  Institute  is'  re- 
quired to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Illinois  branch  of  the 
Red  Cross  for  sale  of  the  stamps  in  Chicago.  That  has  already  been  done. 
Other  cities  throughout  the  State,  Peoria,  Rock  Island  and  other  cities  that 
have  existing  tuberculosis  organizations  are  permitted  to  sell  the  stamps, 
carry  on  their  own  campaign,  and  hold  the  proceeds  of  such  campaign  for 
their  own  work.  The  other  condition  is  that  other  cities  outside  of  Chicago 
and  those  cities  just  mentioned,  so  far  as  the  sale  is  concerned,  the  proceeds 
shall  be  given  over  to  the  Tuberculosis  Institute  with  the  direct  understand- 
ing that  the  Institute  shall  use  these  proceeds  for  carrying  on  distinctly 
State  work  apart  from  its  local  work  in  Chicago.  I  have  with  me  some 
samples  of  the  stamps,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  any  one  who  is 
interested  with  a  sample  of  the  stamps,  and  later  on  correspond,  or  in  one 
way  or  another  take  up  with  them  any  method  for  the  appointment  of  sub- 
agents  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  campaign  throughout  the  State." 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  James  Stewart,  supervisor  of  Hygiene  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools,  spoke  as  follows  on  "Medical  Supervision  of  Public  Schools:" 

"I  shall  deal  with  medical  inspection  of  schools  in  regard  to  its  necessity, 
origin,  and  development,  in  a  general  way,  and  later  dwell  upon  the  actual 
work  as  it  is  conducted  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  both  in  regard  to  its  present 
efficiency  and  how  that  efficiency  may  be  increased. 

"Medical  inspection  of  school  children  first  attracted  the  attention  of  med- 
ical men  in  Europe  about  the  year  1800.  Chief  among  those  who  were  in- 
strumental in  introducing  this  work  was  Peter  Frank  of  Austria  who  studied 
the  subject  of  school  equipment  and  hygiene  and  suggested  a  complete 
scheme  of  medical  inspection.  Later  came  Peter  Henrick  Ling,  the  founder 
of  physical  education  in  Sweden.  This  man  was  a  poet,  but  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  physical  training  of  children.  He  gave  his  life  to  the 
instruction  of  teachers,  teaching  them  his  method  with  a  view  that  through 
them  the  system  would  expand  throughout  the  country. 
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Atteacted  Attention  of  Medical  Men. 

"This  method  of  physical  training  attracted  the  attention  of  the  medical 
profession  and  in  due  time  the  medical  men  connected  themselves  with 
some  of  the  secondary  schools.  The  first  record  shows  that  such  affiliation 
took  place  in  1830. 

"About  1836,  Dr.  Carl  Lorinser  of  Germany,  published  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  criticised  the  number  of  school  hours  per  day,  the  number  of  subjects 
taught  and  the  effect  of  what  he  considered  excessive  effort  upon  the  health 
of  the  children.  He  had  also  given  school  hygiene  a  thorough  study  and  set 
forth  its  importance  in  safe-guarding  the  health  of  school  children.  This 
pamphlet  created  wide  attention  and  led  to  the  popular  belief  that  such  in- 
spection was  a  necessity.  In  1842,  Dr.  Seguin  published  a  book  on  moral 
treatment  and  hygiene  and  education  of  the  idiot.  This  publication  caused 
the  establishment  of  certain  schools  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded 
children. 

In  Due  Time  England  Fell  Into  Line. 

"This  appealed  even  to  England  which  was  very  slow  to  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  physical  training  or  school  hygiene  for  the  pupils.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  school  hygiene  in  other  European  countries  produced 
such  favorable  results  that  in  due  time  England  was  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge its  beneficial  influence.  As  soon  as  its  need  was  recognized  in  England, 
the  first  step  taken  was  the  appointment  of  medical  men  to  act  as  advisers 
on  general  medical  matters,  especially  for  the  examination  of  children  whose 
cases  necessitated  their  absence  from  school.  This  step  was  taken  about 
1870,  and  medical  inspection  made  general  progress  in  Europe  during  the 
next  20  years.  The  first  system  was  adopted  in  the  United  States  in  Boston 
in  1891,  and  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  preventing  the 
spread  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  Next  the  matter  of  school  san- 
iitation  was  considered,  later  the  physical  condition  of  all  school  children 
and  the  scientific  study  of  child  life  and  the  problems  of  school  hygiene. 

Preventing  Spread  of  Disease. 

"In  New  York  and  other  cities,  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done,  mainly 
by  boards  of  health,  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  legislation  on  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
exists  in  only  four  of  our  States  at  the  present  time.  In  Massachusetts  in 
1906  a  mandatory  law  was  passed  making  provision;  first,  for  the  detection 
of  contagious  diseases  at  school;  second,  for  the  annual  examination  of  chil- 
dren, (a)  by  the  physicians  for  non-contagious  physical  defects  and,  (b) 
by  teachers  for  defects  of  eye-sight  and  hearing.  All  our  large  cities,  how- 
ever, and  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  have  some  system  of  medical  inspection 
either  through  the  agency  of  boards  of  health,  charity  boards  or  boards  of 
education. 

Need  in  this  Country  Fully  Admitted. 

"The  need  of  medical  inspection  in  this  country  is  fully  admitted.  The 
great  question  seems  to  be  whether  such  inspection  should  be  undertaken  by 
boards  of  health  or  by  boards  of  education.  By  their  nature,  boards  of 
health  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  the  public  health  and  there- 
fore must  be  responsible  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  contagious 
diseases.  Their  work  in  this  regard  is  applicable  to  school  children  as 
well  as  to  the  public  generally.  It  therefore  follows  that  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children,  so  far.  as  it  relates  to  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases, should  be  conducted  by  the  board  of  health  or  by  a  body  working 
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in  harmonious  cooperation  with  the  board  of  health.  However,  this  rela- 
tion of  the  board  of  health  to  medical  examination  of  school  children  prop- 
erly extends  only  to  those  afflicted  children  whose  presence  at  school  is 
detrimental  to  the  public  health  by  reason  of  their  affliction's  being  trans- 
mitted to  others.  But  the  effect  of  contagious  disease  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  school  children  is  very  slight  indeed.  Only  four  per  cent  of  all 
exclusions  from  school  are  made  on  account  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  Main  Impoktance. 

"The  main  importance  of  medical  inspection,  as  such,  is  in  connection 
with  the  discovery  and  correction  of  physical  defects.  The  presence  of  a 
child  in  the  school  who  is  afflicted  with  some  physical  defect  can  not  be 
said  to  affect  the  public  health  in  such  a  way  as  to  properly  bring  the  ex- 
amination and  care  of  such  children  within  the  duties  of  the  board  of 
health.  The  presence  of  such  defects  affect  only  the  child,  and  the  injury 
resulting  from  their  presence  consists  not  only  of  the  pain  and  annoyance 
caused  the  pupil  but  in  the  retardation  of  such  an  afflicted  child  in  his 
school  work.  It  is  because  the  presence  of  physical  defects  hamper  the 
child's  progress  in  school,  and  do  not  affect  the  public  health,  that  the  duty 
of  detecting  and  remedying  such  physical  defects  rests  clearly  with  boards 
of  education  and  not  with  boards  of  health.  Because  of  the  greater  im- 
portance of  discovering  and  remedying  physical  defects,  a  department  of 
medical  inspection  should  be  in  charge  of  the  board  of  education,  and  the 
work  of  such  department  so  far  as  it  will  necessarily  relate  to  contagious 
disease  should  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  rules  of  the  board  of 
health. 

Taking   Care   of   the   Futube. 

"Medical  inspection  of  schools  is  a  marked  stride  in  advance  in  modern 
sanitation  and  education,  for  it  not  only  means  establishing  and  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  this,  but  of  coming  generations.  The  laws  of  certain 
states  make  it  compulsory  for  a  child  to  attend  the  public  school,  and 
should  therefore  supervise  the  physical  welfare  as  well  as  the  mental  im- 
provement and  development  of  the  child.  The  paramount  importance  of 
proper  and  well  regulated  school  life  is,  therefore,  clearly  apparent,  and 
modern  educators  should  appreciate  that,  because  of  the  responsible  posi- 
tion occupied  by  them,  it  is  their  duty  to  carefully  guard  the  body  as  well 
as  the  mind  of  the  youth  entrusted  to  their  charge,  because  many  of  the 
most  distressing  diseases  incident  to  human  existence  can  trace  their 
origin  to  the  'school  life'  of  the  sufferer.  The  responsibility  of  the  pres- 
ent to  the  coming  generation  regarding  school  life  is,  therefore,  enormous, 
and  involves  all  such  questions  as:  the  proper  location  of  school  buildings 
with  regard  to  pure  air  and  good  drainage;  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing itself,  with  regard  to  window  space  and  the  direction  of  light;  the 
tendency  toward  over-crowding;  the  use  of  proper  drinking  water;  the 
providing  of  clean  toilets,  etc.;  the  construction  of  desks  in  sizes  cor- 
responding to  the  children  in  the  one  room,  so  that  the  pupil  may  firmly 
plant  his  feet  on  the  floor  and  always  occupy  the  same  relative  position 
to  his  desk  as  he  grows.  School  desks  should  be  of  a  proper  slant  and 
height  so  as  to  compel  an  upright  position  of  the  body  in  reading  and 
writing,  thus  lessening  the  tendency  to  contracted  chests  and  distorted 
spines,  which  are  prime  factors  in  the  production  of  consumption  and 
spinal  diseases.  Another  of  the  most  important  duties  of  educators  is  to 
insure  that  contagious  diseases  are  excluded  from  the  schools.  This 
charge  is  given  to  the  medical  department  of  schools,  who  devise  proper 
quarantine  regulations  and  proper  'ways  and  means'  intended  to  exercise 
a  beneficial  care  over  the  hearing,  sight  and  general  good  health  of  the 
pupils. 
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One  Danger  to  be  Avoided. 

"However,  in  the  daily  routine  of  medical  inspection  of  our  public  schools, 
failure  to  view  things  from  the  school  position  and  to  subordinate  med- 
ical precautions  to  their  relative  position  would  readily  result  in  want  of 
confidence  by  the  public  at  laige  and  even  foster  hostility  towards  this 
woik.  TherefoTe,  I  regard  the  teachers  as  my  colleagues  who  can  lend  val- 
uable services,  and  I  endeavor,  at  all  times,  to  act  reasonably,  keeping  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  school  is  chiefly  for  educational  imrposes,  and  that 
any  extraordinary  details  as  to  prophylaxis  which  might  be  deemed  ad- 
visable in  dealing  with  a  case  in  private  practice,  are  quite  out  of  reason 
in  the  schools. 

The   Work   in    St.   Louis. 

"The  medical  inspection  of  the  schools  as  carried  on  in  St.  Louis  has 
met  with  general  approval  and  one  of  the  most  marked  results  noticed  by 
both  the  teachers  and  myself,  is  the  fact  that  the  parents  have  been  taught 
to  be  more  careful  of  their  children,  and  pay  more  practical  attention  to 
their  general  health;  also,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  cleanliness  of  the  children  as  well  as  to  their  physical  condition. 
The  object  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children  is  to  detect  and  remedy 
physical  defects  and  to  prevent  and  stamp  out  communicable  diseases. 
This  latter  is  done  by  excluding  from  school  any  child  suffering  with  such 
a  disease  and  carefully  watching  the  other  children,  subsequently,  who  may 
have  been  exposed,  also  preventing  the  attendance  at  school  of  a  child 
coming  from  a  house  or  family  where  otheis  with  whom  it  comes  in  imme- 
diate contact  are  suffering  from  diseases  that  are  contagious;  the  former 
by  the  examination  of  pupils  who  are  suffering  from  physical  defects  be- 
cause these  things  interfere  with  a  child's  progress  in  school.  Under  this 
head  comes  the  defects  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  etc. 

Deaxing   with    Retarded   Children. 

"Another  field  of  work  for  the  medical  department  of  schools  is  in  deal- 
ing with  that  class  of  children  found  in  every  public  school  who  are  "re- 
tarded." Dull  and  defective  children  have  always  been  found  among  the 
intelligent  in  public  schools.  The  ratio  of  these 'children  to  the  total  school 
population  in  any  county  may  vary,  but  statistics  collected  in  different 
counties  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  one  per  cent  are  so  dull  or 
defective  that  such  children  cannot  be  taught  in  the  ordinary  classes. 

"One  of  the  most  frequent  sequela  or  complications  of  the  common  dis- 
eases is  'ear  trouble'  and  in  dealing  with  this  the  hardest  tradition  of  the 
laity  to  overcome  is  the  assertion  that  'the  child  will  outgrow  its  ear  ail- 
ment.' This  is  a  fallacy;  they  will  not  'cure  themselves.'  More  than  75 
per  cent  of  ear  diseases  have  their  beginning  in  early  childhood;  un- 
treated or  improperly  managed;  ninety  per  cent  of  this  number  will  go 
on  indefinitely  and  become  incurable, — chronic.  The  specialist  will  agree 
that  there  are  but  few  of  the  diseases  of  the  organ  of  hearing  that  were 
not  at  some  time  during  their  history  entirely  curable,  and  that  time  was 
early  childhood,  the  time  when  the  ailment  was  first  noticed,  when  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  was  as  yet  partially,  if  not  entirely,  dependent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  throat  and  nose  and,  therefore,  entirely  removable. 

Look  Out  for  Discharging  Ears. 

"Yet  another  mistaken  idea  entertained  by  many  is  the  belief  that  a 
discharging  ear  is  harmless,  trivial,  or  even  beneficial  in  some  cases.  Such 
statements  are  based  upon  their  entire  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  discharge  and  the  possible  serious  results  of  its  long  continuance. 
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Pus,  whenever  formed  and  discharged,  is  always  the  result  of  necrosis  of 
some  tissue.  Should  this  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  necrosis  may 
cause  no  further  trouble  than  an  unsightly  scar,  but  in  the  small  cavity 
of  the  middle  ear,  the  deposits  or  scar  tissue  formed  will  derange  every 
normal  function  of  this  portion  of  the  hearing  apparatus.  And  this  is  what 
inevitably  happens  sooner  or  later  in  the  many  cases  of  chronic  discharg- 
ing ears  of  children.  We  must  remember  the  intimate  relation  of  the  cav- 
ity of  the  middle  ear  to  the  brain,  sigmoid  sinus,  and  carotid  artery.  The 
process  of  necroses  in  the  middle  ear  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  without 
invading  some  of  these  important  structures.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
insurance  companies,  realizing  the  possibility  of  these  grave  results  follow- 
ing a  suppurating  ear,  will  reject  an  applicant  known  'to  have  a  chronic 
suppurating  ear  with  extensive  necroses  of  adjacent  parts.'  The  medical 
inspector  and  teachers  must,  therefore,  be  always  on  the  lookout  for  ear 
troubles,  and  when  they  find  them  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  have 
the  parents  give  the  child   proper   attention. 

"Adenoids,  another  abnormality,  which  are  found  in  the  posterior  nares, 
impair  the  hearing  and  obstruct  the  nasal  passage,  making  a  child  a  mouth 
breather  which  is  a  very  serious  mater  dulling  the  mentality  and  rendering 
him  susceptible  to  many  diseases.  This  defect  can  be  easily  corrected  by  a 
simple  operation. 

Sound  Dental   Obgans   Essential. 

"Without  sound  dental  organs  there  cannot  be  perfect  digestion,  or  per- 
fect health.  Early  attention  to  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
in  the  make-up  of  a  sound  body.  Therefore,  this  is  another  field  that  parents 
and  teachers  should  watch  carefully. 

Defective  Eyes  ake  Serious. 

"I  regard  the  examination  of  the  eyes  alone  of  school  children  as  of  equal 
importance  with  the  exclusion  on  account  of  contagious  diseases,  for  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  medical  inspector  to  counteract  the  underlying  factors  of  dis- 
ease. This,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  important  than  to  combat  disease  when 
actually  developed.  The  eyes,  when  defective  in  refraction  or  when  imper- 
fectly adjusted,  constitute  aij  important  and  commonly  neglected  factor,  both 
in  causing  and  perpetuating  disease.  Eye  strain  constitutes  an  important 
element  in  the  causation  of  many  nervous  disturbances  of  the  so-called 
'functional'  type  found  in  school  children.  The  duration  of  life  is  materially 
shortened  by  nervous  debility,  and  the  disease  which  it  entails.  Eye  strain, 
as  a  factor  in  their  causation  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  overlooked.  More 
harm  will  be  done  school  children  by  overtaxing  their  eyes  than  overtaxing 
their  brains.  The  fallacious  argument  that  school  children  should  not  wear 
glasses  is  responsible  for  many  who  are  today  struggling  along  with  an 
optical  defect  uncorrected. 

"In  many  instances  parents  are  injuring  the  health  of  the  child  by  admin- 
istering drugs  for  some  'obscure  ailment'  or  children  are  blamed  for  being 
dull  and  stupid  for  a  cause  that  can  be  remedied  by  proper  attention  to  their 
defective  eyes.  Many  'school  headaches'  and  various  'nervous  symptoms,'  I 
have  found  were  due  solely  to  defective  vision,  of  which,  perhaps  the  children 
themselves  were  unconscious.  I  have  found  certain  test  charts  admirably 
adopted  for  convenience  and  reliability.  I  have  discovered  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  children  examined  have  some  visual  defect.  The  most  common  form  of 
eye  diseases  among  school  children  is  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  the  character- 
istics of  which  are  smarting,  watering  of  the  eyes  and  sometimes  sensi- 
tiveness to  light.  The  condition  is  contagious  and  is  undoubtedly  of  microbic 
origin,  but,  if  seen  early,  can  be  cured  quickly.  Another  severe  variety  of 
acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  which  is  known  as  'pink  eye'  is  caused  in 
every  case  by  the  Koch-weeks  bacillus  and  is  violently  contagious.    Tracoma 
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or  'granulated  lids'  is  another  common  form  of  conjunctivitis  and  is  found 
in  the  eyes  of  many  school  children,  usually  in  a  mild  form,  however,  giving 
rise  to  no  very  striking  symptoms.  Often  the  child  does  not  complain  of 
his  eyes  at  all  and  the  disease  is  discovered  only  when  the  physician  inverts 
the  eyelids  and  finds  them  covered  with  small  elevations.  This  trouble  as 
well  as  the  other  and  more  severe  forms  of  trachoma  is  contagious.  How- 
ever, these  cases  invariably  do  well  under  treatment  and  if  they  are  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  physician  the  children  are  allowed  to  re-enter  school,  the 
treatment  being  sufficient  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  other  pupils. 

"The  diseases  for  which  we  should  exclude  children  from  our  schools  are: 
scarlet  fever,  tonsilitis,  measles,  diphtheria,  german  measles,  mumps,  small- 
pox, whooping  cough,  pediculosis,  ringworm,  impetigo,  scabies,  contagious 
eye  diseases,  and  offensive  ear  or  skin  troubles,  tuberculosis. 

On  Guard  Against  Infectious  Diseases. 

"There  is  probably  no  other  disease  in  which  an  error  of  diagnosis  is  more 
fatal  alike  to  the  physician,  the  patient,  and  whole  community,  than  the 
acute  infectious  diseases.  The  medical  inspector  and  teacher  must,  therefore 
be  constantly  on  guard  against  any  or  all  of  these  dread  maladies.  One  of 
the  most  infectious  diseases  that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  scarlet  fever. 
One  authority  has  recently  said  that  according  to  his  observations,  the  des- 
quamation, or  peeling  off  period,  of  this  disease  is  not,  as  generally  believed 
the  most  contagious  period,  as  many  children  have  not  contracted  the  dis- 
ease when  exposed  to  desquamating  scarlet  fever  patients.  We  believe  the 
contagion  to  be  more  readily  transmitted  through  various  discharges,  such 
as  of  the  nose,  ear  and  throat,  than  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  des- 
quamated epithelium.  This  theory  being  correct,  you  can  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  discovering  the  disease  in  its  incipiency,  and  removing  the  child 
suffering  from  scarlet  fever  from  the  school  room  immediately  upon  discov- 
ering the  case.  When  a  child  sneezes  repeatedly  and  nose  and  eyes  water, 
the  teacher  should  quietly  observe  this  child,  and  if  he  seems  tired  and  lan- 
guid he  should  be  examined  for  any  evidence  of  fever  or  sore  throat,  and  if 
found  to  have  fever,  should  be  sent  home. 

Class  Books  Spread  Disease. 

"Class  books  have  been  found  as  disseminators  of  contagion  in  schools, 
especially  in  the  case  of  such  diseases  as  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  diph- 
theria. Paper  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  dangerous  agent  of  infection 
even  in  tuberculosis,  owing  to  the  habit  among  children  of  turning  over 
leaves  wetted  with  saliva.  In  order  to  test  the  danger  in  school  books,  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  establish  the  duration  of  infective  power  in 
various  bacilli,  finding  it  to  range  from  forty-eight  hours  to  103  days  for  the 
KOCH  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

TUBEBCULAE  CHILDREN    SHOULD  BE   EXCLUDED. 

"Children  who  are  found  to  be  tubercular,  or  suffering  from  consumption, 
should  be  taken  from  schools. 

"The  medical  profession  does  not  fear  diphtheria  so  much  because  of  the 
great  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  antitoxin  which  is  nearly  a  specific  for 
this  disease. 

"Children  while  suffering  with  tonsilitis,  or  'sore  throat'  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  school,  as  we  can  never  predict  the  outcome  of  a  seemingly 
'mild  sore  throat.'  Nor  can  we  tell  what  dangerous  germs  are  lurking  there 
which  later  may  produce  a  more  serious  trouble  (such  as  diphtheria)  in  this 
child  or  some  susceptible  schoolmate.  The  attention  of  the  parents  should 
be  called  to  the  fact  when  the  child  is  suffering  from  an  'irritating  cough,' 
for  this,  if  allowed  to  go  on  indefinitely,  may  bring  serious  results. 
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Diet  First  Aid  to  Disease. 

"Experience  proves  that  dirty  habits  and  uncleanliness  of  person  frequently 
converts  comparatively  mild  forms  of  germ  disease  into  virulent  ones.  The 
more  common  skin  diseases  found  among  school  children  are  impetigo  con- 
tagiosa, scabies  itch,  pendiculcsis  lice,  and  ringworm.  These  latter  three  are 
all  caused  by  parasites,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  which  grow  in  or  on  the 
skin  and  are  transmitted  either  diiectly  or  indirectly  from  one  child  to  an- 
other. Impetigo  contagiosa  is  a  very  common  disease  found  in  the  public 
schools,  often  epidemic,  as  it  is  highly  contagious  among  school  children.  It 
is  an  acute  inflammatory  disease,  due  to  a  pus  germ.  It  is  more  commonly 
found  to  originate  in  cases  of  poorly  fed,  ill-nourished  children.  However, 
it  is  a  self-limited  disease  and  will  respond  readily  to  proper  treatment.  Ab- 
solute cleanliness  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  management  and  treat- 
ment of  this  and  all  other  skin  diseases.  We  e.xcluded  sixty-four  cases  from 
one  of  our  schools  recently  because  of  this  disease  and  it  took  about  14  days 
to  infect  this  number  of  children.  Scabies  is  caused  by  a  living  animal  par- 
asite and  is  a  very  common  highly  contagious  trouble.  This  is  not  peculiar 
to  children  but  will  attack  adults,  both  sexes,  and  with  no  regard  to  race  or 
color.  The  most  prominent  symptom  is  the  intolerable  itching  induced  by 
the  parasite  as  it  makes  its  tour  of  exploration  beneath  the  victim's  skin. 
The  disease  is  purely  local,  and  local  treatment  to  kill  the  parasite  is  all  that 
is  required.  Pediculosis  is  discovered  by  noting  the  presence  of  the  ova  or 
nits  on  the  hair  shaft.  Here  too,  proper  medication  which  will  destroy  the 
parasite,  will  rid  the  child  of  this  loathsome  trouble. 

Ringworm  in  Two  Forms. 

"Ringworm  among  children  is  exhibited  in  two  varieties.  One  form  (tinea 
tonsurans),  found  only  on  the  scalp,  is  not  so  amenable  to  treatment,  as  the 
fungi  are  d^ep  down  in  the  hair  shaft.  This  fungi  attacks  the  scalps  of  chil- 
dren because  of  the  slight  resistance  of  their  skin;  and  because  of  the  easy 
transmission  of  this  disease  from  one  child  to  another  in  their  close  associa- 
tion at  school,  it  would  be  very  deleterious  to  allow  a  child  seen  to  be  suf- 
fering from  this  trouble  to  attend  classes  until  entirely  cured  of  the  ail- 
ment. Disseminated  ring-worm  of  the  scalp  may  last  for  months  or  even 
years.  Therefore,  this  affection  should  demand  the  most  prompt  and 
thorough  treatment.  The  second  variety  of  ring-worm  (tinea  circinata) 
whose  habitat  is  on  the  non-hairy  portions  of  the  body  (the  face,  neck  and 
wrists  being  the  favorite  seat  of  the  trouble  in  children),  is  readily  cured  by 
application  of  local  germacides.  Ring-worm  of  the  scalp  or  body  should  not 
be  lightly  considered  Ijv  the  medical  insjiector  or  teacher,  for  without  pro])er 
precautions  many  infections  are  sure  to  occur.  One  child  suffering  with  any 
one  of  these  troubles  may  infect  a  large  percentage  of  his  schoolmates. 

"Upon  making  the  daily  rounds  of  the  schools  the  inspector  is  constantly 
watching  for  ativ  sign  or  symptom  of  the  more  common  contagious  diseases. 
For  it  is  well  understood  that  a  child  may  infect  a  large  percentage  of  the 
children  in  attendance  at  school,  often  causing  a  loss  of  days  or  even  weeks 
of  the  school  year  to  the  delicate  child  who  may  suffer  from  complications  of 
these  contagious  diseases. 

Speak  of  St.  Louis  Department  of  Hygiene. 

"The  early  diagnosis  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  being  very  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work,  the  board  of  education  in  St.  Louis 
is  equipping  a  bacteriological  laboratory  where  the  prompt  examination  of 
throat  cultures,  sputum  and  blood  will  enable  us  to  make  all  necessary  exclu- 
sions promptly. 

"Another  important  function  of  the  system  of  medical  inspection  in  St. 
Louis  is  its  relations  to  the  schools  for  indivi'lual  instruction  of  mentally 
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slow  or  defective  children.  These  children  are  housed  in  buildings  separ- 
ate from  the  regular  schools  and  a  qualified  teacher  provided  for  every  fif- 
teen pupils.  The  children  of  these  schools  are  carefully  watched  by  the 
supervisor  of  hygiene  and  the  parents  are  kept  informed  of  their  progress. 
The  mental  condition  of  these  is  generally  due  to  some  physical  defect  which 
with  proper  care  may  be  eradicated  and  the  child  restored  as  a  normal  mem- 
ber of  society. 

Compulsory  Medical  Attention  fob  Child. 

"Based  on  personal  experience,  it  is  my  opinion  that  one  of  the  things  that 
is  needed  at  the  present  time  and  will  be  more  needed  in  the  future,  is  a  law 
which  will  practically  compel  the  parent  to  see  that  his  child  receives  proper 
medical  attention.  This  law  could  be  used  in  those  cases,  where,  because  of 
physical  defect,  the  child's  progress  in  school  is  retarded,  and  where  parents 
pay  no  attention  to  repeated  advice,  by  reporting  such  child  to  the  juvenile 
or  similar  court  as  a  neglected  child.  The  court  would  then  either  send  the 
child  to  a  hospital  for  medical  or  surgical  treatment  or  parole  him  to  the 
parent  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  be  properly  looked  after.  We 
should  also  have  laws  compelling  boards  of  education  to  have  some  sort  of 
efficient  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  A  healthy  body  is  the  only 
absolutely  secure  foundation  for  a  sound  mind  and  strong  intellect,  upon 
which  depend  the  stability  of  society,  and  progress  of  humanity. 

"The  health  of  a  child  should  therefore  come  first,  and,  when  that  is  se- 
cure, his  mental  education  built  upon  it." 
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THIRD  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


{October  11,  9:00  a.  w.     Women's  Club  Binlding.) 


The  Program. 

"The  Preventiouof  Blindness"— Dr.  William  H.  Wilder,  Professor  Opthalmology,  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  and  member  Illinois  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

"Occupations  for  the  Blind"— Charles  F.F.  Campbell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Superintendent  Industrial 
Department,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Vice  President  National  Society  for 
Workers  Among  the  Blind. 

"  Employment  of  the  Blind  "—George  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jackson- 
ville. 


THE  PREVEISTTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 

William  H.  Wilder,  M.  D.,  professor  aud  head  of  Department  of 
Ophthalmology,  Rush  Medical  College,  in  affiliation  with  University  of 
Chicago;  surgeon  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  ophthalmic  surgeon 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  spoke  on  "The  Prevention  of  Blindness"  as 
follows : 

"A  large  number  of  the  blind  at  some  time  become  a  public  charge,  and 
it  behooves  the  State  which  is  custodian  of  such  afflicted  persons,  to  study 
the  causes  of  blindness  and  if  possible  to  put  into  practice  measures  for 
its  prevention. 

"To  this  end  it  is  important  to  collect  statistics  as  to  the  prevalence  and 
degree  of  blindness,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  exact  cause  of  it  in  each  case. 

"According  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1900  there  were  in  continental  U.  S. 
64,763  blind  persons,  of  whom  3.767  were  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Of  these 
3,767,  1,990  were  totally  blind  and  1,777  partially  so.  Comparing  this  num- 
ber in  Illinois  with  those  of  preceding  decades  it  is  observed  that 

"In  1870  there  were  1,042  blind  or  41.0  to  every  100,000  population. 

"In  1880  there  were  2,61.5  blind  or  85.0  to  every  100,000  population. 

"In  1890  there  were  2,835  blind  or  74.1  to  every  100,000  population. 

"In  1900  there  were  3,767  blind  or  78.1  to  every  100,000  population. 

"It  is  admitted  that  these  figures  may  be  somewhat  misleading  and  not 
altogether  proper  for  comparison  because  of  the  different  methods  pursued 
by  the  census  takers  of  different  decades;  but  they  are  at  least  suggestive, 
indicating  as  they  do  that  blindness  is  not  materially  decreasing,  except  as 
between  18S0  and  1890,  but  it  is  rather  slightly  on  the  increase. 

"Quoting  from  the  1900  census  of  the  3,7t)7  blind  in  Illinois  1,299  or  nearly 
35  per  cent  were  blind  before  the  age  of  20  years.  The  census  bureau  made  a 
commendable  attempt  to  classify  the  causes  that  led  to  blindness  and  to 
give  the  number  of  cases  under  each  cause  but  it  is  admitted  that  there  is 
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considerable  inaccuracy  in  the  returns,  depending  as  they  do  upon  the  state- 
ments of  patients  rather  than  upon  objective  examinations  of  them  by  ex- 
perts, and  these  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  trustworthy  deductions. 

"For  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  causes  of  blindness  in  both  eyes  which 
have  been  published,  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  valuable  re- 
ports of  Mangus  in  Germany,  Trousseau  in  France  and  Oppenheimer  in  the 
United  States. 

"The  number  of  these  cases  is  relatively  small,  the  table  of  Mangus  includ- 
ing 2,528  cases  in  Germany,  that  of  Trousseau  625  cases  in  France  and  that 
of  Oppenheimer  572  cases  in  the  United  States. 

"Such  a  tabulation  should  if  possible  be  made  of  the  cases  of  blind  in 
this  State,  to  determine  how  many  are  due  to  diseases  that  could  be  pre- 
vented or  could  be  relieved  by  treatment. 

Pkeventability. 

"In  considering  the  prevention  of  blindness,  cases  may  be  arranged  in 
three  classes: 

1.  "Those  that  are  absolutely  incurable  or  non-preventable,  such  as 
atrophy  or  wasting  of  the  optic  nerve,  tumors  of  the  eye,  congenital  blind- 
ness, etc. 

2.  "Those  cases  which  might  possibly  be  prevented,  such  as  many  cases 
of  injuries,  inflammations  of  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye  in  which  a 
cure  is  possible  under  proper  treatment,  and  many  that  are  ascribed  to  un- 
known causes. 

3.  "Those  cases  caused  by  infectious  inflammations  of  the  eyelids  and  con- 
junctiva, such  as  gonorrhoea,  trachoma  and  others,  as  well  as  many  cases 
of  injuries  of  the  eyes  all  of  lohich  could  be  prevented  by  porper  prophylaxis 
or  could  be  cured  in  the  beginning  by  proper  treatment. 

"In  a  study  of  1,000  blind  Cohn  reaches  the  lamentable  conclusion  that 
there  were  only  225  unavoidable  cases,  449  were  possibly  avoidable  and  326 
were  absolutely  avoidable. 

"The  views  of  other  observers  such  as  Hirschberg,  Durr,  Herrenheiser, 
Trousseau  and  Landesberg  coincide  nearly  with  the  above  so  that  a  con- 
servative estimate  places  the  number  of  preventable  cases  of  blindness  at 
from  40  to  46  per  cent. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

"Occupying  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  preventable  diseases  included  In 
the  third  class  above  mentioned,  is  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  a  disease  caused 
by  the  gonorrhoeal  infection  of  the  child's  eyes  at  the  time  of  or  soon  after 
its  birth.  Carefully  prepared  statistics  show  that  this  disease,  next  to  atro- 
phy of  the  optic  nerve,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  blindness. 

"The  first  signs  of  the  disease  are  noticed  two  or  three  days  after  birth, 
and  consist  of  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  redness  of  the  conjunctiva.  The 
inflammation  rapidly  increases  and  in  24  or  48  hours  there  appears  a  pro- 
fuse purulent  secretion  from  the  inflamed  conjunctiva.  If  this  is  unchecked, 
the  cornea  becomes  cloudy  and  ulcerates,  so  that  when  healing  finally  occurs 
a  more  or  less  dense  opaque  scar  takes  the  place  of  the  clear  cornea  and 
the  sight  is  corespondingly  impaired. 

"It  is  variously  estimated  that  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  all  blind- 
ness is  caused  by  this  one  disease. 

"Certainly  in  the  special  schools,  which  from  the  general  clearing  house 
for  the  young  blind  where  the  cause  can  usually  be  fairly  accurately  de- 
termined, this  plays  an  extremely  important  role  and  the  percentage  is 
very  high.     For  example: 

■  "In  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Sheffield,  England,  Snell  found  this  the 
cause  of  blindness  in  136  out  of  321  cases  or  42  per  cent. 
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"Reports  from  ten  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  including  such 
institutions  as  the  Perkins  Institute,  New  York  State  School,  Mission  school, 
Ohio  Stale  School,  etc.,  that  of  the  new  admissions  for  1907,  27. 5S  per  cent 
were  blind  from  this  cause.  In  the  Pennsylvania  school  for  the  blind  during 
the  past  eight  j'ears,  the  report  shows  that  among  the  annual  admissions 
33. oG  per  cent  were  blind  fiom  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Our  own  institu- 
tion at  Jacksonville  shows  a  percentage  over  25.  And  yet  this  disease  is 
easily  preventable,  as  is  demonstrated  in  lying-in  hospitals  where  suitable 
preventive  measures  are  practiced. 

Ten  Pee  Cent  of  New  Born  Afflicted. 

"In  the  great  Leipzig  Maternity  prior  to  1880,  10  per  cent  of  the  children 
born  developed  this  disease,  but  after  the  inauguration  by  Prof.  Crede  of  the 
preventive  treatment  of  instilling  into  the  eyes  of  the  new  born  child  at 
birth  a  drop  of  silver  solution,  this  percentage  at  once  fell  to  0.5  per  cent  and 
this  combined  with  other  antiseptic  methods  has  reduced  the  number  of 
cases  of  the  disease  to  almost  nothing. 

"What  we  need  is  the  enforcement  of  a  law  requiring  better  training  of 
midwives,  and  their  registration.  They  should  be  compelled  to  report  every 
birth  and  every  case  of  ophthalmia  as  soon  as  it  develops,  and  also  be 
trained  to  use  prophylactic  measures  against  this  disease.  A  law  directed 
at  this  evil  is  on  our  statute  books  now,  and  on  the  statute  books  of  several 
states,  but  it  needs  to  be  amplified  and  then  enforced. 

"Under  the  direction  of  a  committee  on  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  whose  able  chairman  is  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis 
of  Buffalo,  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  movement  to  fight  this  evil  by  a 
concerted  action  of  the  various  medical  organizations  and  state  boards  of 
health. 

"This  committee  in  its  report  to  the  American  Medical  Association  last 
year  urged  the  necessity  of  more  careful  statistics  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease,  and  a  wider  knowledge  as  to  its  dangers.  It  advocates: 

"Careful  registration  of 

a.  Births 

b.  Midwives 
"Education 

a.  Midwives 

b.  Mothers 

c.  Medical  profession. 

Law  Should  Be  Enforced. 

"This  committee  also  advocates  preparation  and  distribution  by  health 
boards  of  the  remec'y  chosen  as  a  prophylactic  v.ith  specific  directions  for 
its  use.  and  advises  that  state  boards  of  health  should  be  empowered  to 
enforce  laws  enacted  for  the  prevention  of  this  disease,  and  even  to  make 
such  rules,  regulations  and  ordinances  as  it  may  deem  expedient  to  accom- 
plish this  object. 

The  views  of  the  committee  have  been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  the  med- 
ical organizations  of  the  country  as  well  as  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers. 

Traciio.ma,  on  Granular  Eye  Lids. 

"Another  disease,  easily  preventable,  about  which  more  should  he  known, 
is  trachoma,  or  grinular  eyelids,  it  is  a  serious,  prolonged  malady  that 
causes  much  suffering  and  frequently  blindress.  It  is  recognized  by  san- 
itarians as  an  important  contagious  disease,  and  the  quarantine  authorities 
of  our  country  examine  all  immigrants  for  it,  and  deport  those  affected 
with  it. 
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"But  it  is  not  alone  among  our  foreign  population  that  this  disease  is 
found,  but  as  I  have  shown  in  an  article  'On  the  Prevalence  of  Trachoma 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,'  the  records  of  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
show  ciiat  it  is  very  prevalent  among  the  native  population  of  the  State. 
Furthermore,  the  reports  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville  show 
that  a  very  considerable  percentage  (in  1900,  9.09  per  cent)  were  blind 
from  this  disease. 

"Our  records  seem  to  show  that  proportionately  more  cases  of  trachoma 
are  treated  at  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  than  in  any  other  eye 
hospital  in  the  country,  and  I  attribute  this  .to  the  great  prevalence  of  it  in 
Illinois  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

"More  should  be  done  to  educate  the  people  as  to  the  danger  of  contract- 
ing such  diseases  by  uncleanly  habits,  and  carelessness  when  associating 
with  those  who  are  afflicted.  The  disease  is  by  no  means  virulently  con- 
tagious, and  can  only  be  conveyed  by  passing  the  virus  directly  from  one 
eye  to  another,  usually  through  the  medium  of  towels,  handkerchiefs, 
sponges  or  some  article  used  about  the  face  and  eyes. 

The  Duty  of  the  State. 

"If  then,  45  per  cent  of  blindness  is  preventable  by  the  use  of  well  known 
prophylactic  measures,  and  the  skillful  treatment  of  eye  diseases  in  their 
incipiency,  it  behooves  the  State,  that  will  sooner  or  later  have  many  of 
those  afflicted  with  blindness  thrown  upon  its  charity  as  permanent  charges 
to  study  the  problem  carefully,  not  only  from  the  humanitarian  but  also 
from  the  economic  standpoint. 

"The  State,  if  it  would  lighten  its  burdens  and  be  any  thing  more  than 
custodian  should  study  carefully  the  means  of  prevention,  and  foster  those 
institutions  that  are  by  the  unremitting  zeal  and  skillful  treatment  of  their 
surgeons  doing  so  much  to  cure  a  great  many  of  that  45  per  cent  who  other- 
wise might  come  to  the  State  for  permanent  charity.  The  Illinois  Char- 
itable Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  has  done  more  good  in  this  direction  than  is 
generally  known,  and  it  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  usually  be- 
stowed upon  it. 

Its  Equipment  is  Inadequate. 

"Its  equipment,  at  present,  is  inadequate.  It  should,  through  liberal  ap- 
propriation, have  facilities  and  equipment  sufficient  to  study  and  treat  prop- 
erly all  worthy  cases  of  eye  disease  that  come  to  its  doors. 

"Dollar  for  dollar  expended,  it  accomplishes  more  definite  results,  pro- 
duces more  cures,  relieves  more  suffering,  and  economically  considered  saves 
more  money  for  the  State  than  any  of  her  institutions,  be  they  hospital, 
penal  or  reformatory.  It  needs  a  large  equipment  and  ample  facilities  to 
do  the  good  work  it  is  doing. 

"In  conclusion,  we  may  summarize  as  follows:  Illinois  should  have  a  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  to  whom  should  be  intrusted  the  matter  of  collect- 
ing statistics  as  to  the  prevalence  and  causes  of  blindness  in  the  State,  and 
carefully  tabulating  them.  This  commission  should  initiate  or  lend  its  sup- 
port to  movements  towards  prevention  of  blindness,  and  should  cooperate, 
if  necessary,  with  other  authorities  such  as  the  State  Board  of  Health  toward 
securing  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  suitable  laws  looking  to  this 
end." 
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OCCUPATIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

(.Illustrated  by  Stereoptican  SlkJesj 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  superintendent  of  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  editor  of  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  was  introduced  to  speak  on 
"Occupations  for  the  Blind." 

He  said: 

"Great  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  the  necessity  of  preventing  blindness 
caused  by  accident  or  disease.  Tlie  movement  which  is  everywhere  on  foot 
to  secure  protection  for  men  and  women  using  unguarded  machinery  in 
factories  is  a  step  toward  the  saving  of  eyes,  while  an  injury  into  the  causes 
of  blindness  reveals  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  are 
sightless  need  never  have  been  so  if  their  eyes  had  been  properly  cared  for 
in  babyhood.  'Ophthalmia  Neonatorum'  is,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  a  germ 
disease,  due  to  venereal  disease  in  the  mother,  occurring  in  the  form  of  in- 
flammation in  the  eyes  of  the  newly  born,  which,  with  medical  care  and  suf- 
ficient nursing,  probably  never  need  result  in  blindness.  It  is  most  likely  to 
result  in  blindness  among  the  poor  because  of  lack  of  medical  advice  and 
proper  nursing  both  before  and  after  the  child's  birth.  As  it  is,  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  blind  in  all  our  schools  for  the  blind  today  are  blind  because  of 
this  disease.  The  medical  profession,  as  represented  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  have  a  special  committee  on  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  and 
at  the  conference  held  at  Chicago,  in  June,  1908,  a  special  report  was  pre- 
sented upon  this  subject.  While  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  doctors  to  lead 
the  way  in  this  matter  of  prevention,  let  no  one  present,  who  ever  hears  of  a 
child  having  inflammed  eyes,  rest  until  a  doctor's  attention  has  been  secured 
or  the  child  is  sent  to  a  hospital. 

How  TO  Make  the  Blind  Useful. 

"By  means  of  the  following  series  of  lantern  slides  I  wish  to  show  you 
how  a  child  without  sight  or  an  adult  blinded  in  later  life  may  be  trained 
to  become  a  useful  citizen.  Entering  a  school  for  the  blind  a  visitor's  atten- 
tion is  naturally  attracted  by  the  devices  which  are  employed  to  make  the 
educational  methods  used  in  a  school  for  the  seeing  available  for  the  blind. 
To  read  and  write,  the  blind  employ  raised  characters  made  up  of  a  series 
of  dots.  By  using  one  or  more  of  a  group  of  six  dots  arranged  after  the 
fashion  of  the  six  spots  of  a  domino  it  is  possible  to  construct  the  alphabet 
and  also  other  signs  which  represent  parts  of  words  frequently  used,  for 
example,  ing.  These  dotted  letters  can  be  made  on  a  special  typewriter  or  in 
a  frame  with  the  aid  of  a  metal  stylus.  When  the  dots  have  been  pressed 
up  on  the  paper  they  can  be  read  by  passing  the  fingers  over  them.  Adults 
or  those  in  advance  years  appear  to  have  less  difficulty  in  using  the  alphabet 
composed  of  lines  rather  than  dot  characters. 

Books  Available  for  the  Blind. 

"Information  with  regard  to  the  books  which  are  available  for  the  blind 
in  this  State  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  library  at  the  School  for  the 
blind  in  Jacksonville.  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  which  is  sent  free 
every  month  to  the  blind  throughout  the  United  btates  and  Canada,  can  be 
secured  upon  application  to  its  editor,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  306  W.  53d 
street.  New  York  City.  For  mathematical  work  a  metal  slate  is  frequently 
used.  The  surface  of  the  slate  is  perforated  with  holes  in  which  can  be 
placed  pegs  or  type.  At  the  end  of  this  type  appear  simple  characters. 
When  the  character  is  set  in  the  hole  in  one  position  it  represents,  for  ex- 
ample, the  figure  'I,'  and  turned  over  in  another  position  it  stands  for  a  dif- 
ferent figure.     In  this  way  blind  children  can  work  out  sums  by  means  of 
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these  raised  characters,  just  as  seeing  children  work  them  out  by  means 
of  pencil  and  paper.  For  geography  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  use  maps  in 
relief.  The  finger  readily  detects  the  rivers  which  are  depressed  and  the 
mountains  which  are  raised.  Cities,  of  course,  are  represented  by  dots  in  re- 
lief instead  of  black  spots  as  on  maps  for  the  seeing.  For  diagrams  raised 
lines  can  be  used  exactly  as  one  uses  pencil  or  chalk  lines.  Games,  such  as 
checkers,  chess  and  cards,  are  as  easily  made  available  to  the  blind  as  the 
work  in  the  class  room.  Anyone  here  could  arrange  a  checkerboard  for  a 
blind  friend  by  cutting  out  squares  of  carboard  and  gluing  them  onto  tlie 
black  squares.  The  white  men  could  be  made  characteristic  to  the  touch  by 
the  insertion  of  a  round  headed  tack  or  by  using  circular  pieces  for  the  white 
and  square  for  the  black  men.  Cards  can  be  marked  with  the  raised  char- 
acters as  described  for  reading  and  writing.  All  these  games,  of  course,  can 
be  played  between  blind  and  sighted  competitors. 

Teaching  Methods  Same  as  for  Normal  Child. 

"In  leaving  this  set  of  lantern  slides  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every 
photograph  has  shown  a  device  and  not  an  educational  method.  The  pencil 
and  paper  used  by  the  sighted  pupil  are  as  definitely  a  means  to  an  educa- 
tional end  as  the  frame  and  stylus  used  by  the  blind  pupil.  Unfortunately 
the  general  public,  not  being  familiar  with  these  simple  devices,  frequently 
express  undue  astonishment  that  the  blind  are  able  to  acquire  by  means  of 
touch  that  which  we  accomplish  by  means  of  sight,  and  this  exaggerated 
sentiment  voiced  in  the  visitor's  exclamations  of  'How  wonderful!'  etc.,  can- 
not but  be  harmful  to  the  child  whom  his  instructors  are  striving  to  make  as 
normal  as  possible  while  recognizing  and  making  fair  allowance  for  the 
handicap  of  blindness.  But  using  the  few  devices  shown  for  reading  and 
writing,  geography,  mathematics,  etc.,  it  is  possible  for  blind  children  to  be 
taught  by  the  same  educational  methods  as  are  used  by  the  seeing.  In  large 
cities  the  experiment  is  being  tried  of  having  blind  children  come  to  the 
public  schools  for  the  sighted.  There  is  a  special  teacher  to  instruct  the 
children  to  use  various  devices  and  to  supervise  the  preparation  of  lessons. 
Beginning  with  a  short  daily  period  the  blind  child  enters  the  regular  class 
with  the  seeing  children  until  the  time  when  he,  or  she,  reaches  the  high 
school  and  is  able  to  participate  in  all  classes.  This  experiment  was  first 
tried  in  this  country  in  Chicago  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  marked  success.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  plan 
has  been  commenced  in  Milwaukee  and  Racine,  Wisconsin  and  the  beginning 
of  this  school  year  in  New  York  and  Cleveland,  because  the  children  come 
from  thinly  populated  districts  where  a  day  school  is  impossible  but  because 
some  blind  children  need  training  which  cannot  be  given  in  a  day  school. 
The  physical  well-being  of  many  blind  children  is  neglected  in  their  homes 
often  through  mistaken  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Fearful  that 
the  child  may  come  to  harm,  he  is  forbidden  to  help  about  the  house  or  play 
in  the  garden  as  do  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  the  result  that  when  he 
comes  to  the  school  for  the  blind  he  is  often  under-developed  through  lack 
of  the  ordinary  activities  of  childhood  by  which  seeing  children  are  uncon- 
sciously developed.  Much  greater  attention  has  to  be  given  in  the  school 
for  the  blind  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils  than  in  a  school  for 
the  seeing.  Many  blind  children  must  be  taught  to  run  and  play  while  most 
children  learn  with  no  other  teacher  than  a  healthy  playmate.  Carefully 
graduated  gymnastic  exercises  are  imperative  and  must  be  made  the  basis 
of  the  physical  training  to  produce  a  well-developed,  healthy,  normal  student. 
Recreation  must  be  a  definite  part  of  his  life.  One  of  the  best  forms  of 
recreation  is  dancing  and  roller  skating.  Both  of  these  help  to  give  the 
sightless  person  confidence  in  moving  about  freely  and  also  in  cultivating 
poise  and  courage.  The  question  is  asked  whether  a  blind  person  on  skates 
does  not  fall  down  but  the  immediate  reply  is  to  ask  the  questioner  if  when 
learning  to  skate  he  did  not  also  fall  down.    The  blind  recognize  their  prox- 
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imity  to  large  objects  by  the  sense  of  hearing  somewhat  as  we  do  by  the 
sense  of  sight.  We  speali  of  seeing  a  wall  and  a  blind  person  might  as  right- 
fully speak  of  hearing  it.  We  are  familiar  with  its  presence  on  account  of 
the  light  which  is  retlected  from  its  surface,  in  exactly  the  same  way  sound 
is  reflected  and  a  blind  person  uses  the  ear  where  we  use  the  eye.  Just  as 
the  effort  is  unconscious  on  our  part  so  also  it  becomes  for  him.  It  must  not 
be  understood,  however,  that  all  blind  people  are  free  from  clumsiness.  Even 
those  who  have  had  the  best  of  training  do  not  always  overcome  their  awk- 
wardness, it  goes  without  saying  that  those  who  lose  their  sight  late  in  life 
do  not  as  readily  recognize  objects  and  find  it  difficult  to  go  about  with 
freedom. 

Swimming  Admirable  Recbeation. 

"Swimming  is  an  admirable  and  very  popular  recreation  for  the  blind. 
In  the  illustration  shown  here  we  see  some  of  the  young  men  learning  to 
dive  by  means  of  a  diving  shoot.  When  a  blind  person  slides  into  the  water 
down  such  a  shoot  he  learns  the  right  angle  at  which  to  enter  the  water 
when  making  a  good  dive.  There  is  little  that  a  blind  person  cannot  do  in 
any  kind  of  diving  or  swimming.  The  other  pictures  will  show  you  the 
blind  athletes  'Putting  the  Shot,'  'Running  a  100-Yard  Dash,'  'Making  a 
Broad  Jump,'  'Walking  on  Stilts,'  'Coasting  on  a  Suspended  Trolley  Wire,' 
'Flying  Kites,'  'Rowing'  and  taking  part  in  all  kinds  of  games.  One  of 
the  most  popular  sports  is  cycling.  This  is  made  possible  by  means  of  multi- 
cycles. These  snake-like  machines  are  composed  of  a  series  of  automatic 
tricycles.  Their  construction  and  flexibility  is  very  similar  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  a  series  of  buggies  fastened  one  behind  the  other,  the  shafts  of  each 
placed  under  the  body  of  the  one  in  front  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a 
chain  of  vehicles  can  be  drawn  around  a  corner  on  account  of  the  pivoted 
axle  in  each  vehicle.  In  the  multicycle,  each  pair  of  riders  is  on  a  flexible 
unit  and  as  the  whole  series  is  joined  together  it  is  necessary  to  have  only 
one  person  with  sight  to  steer.  If  you  could  see  the  young  men  and  women 
begging  for  the  opportunity  to  'go  for  a  spin'  on  a  half  holiday  you  would 
realize  that  the  young  people  were  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  sport  for  the 
sake  of  the  fun  and  not  because  somebody  had  told  them  that  cycling  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

Cycling  for  Spontaneous  Recreation. 

"Dr.  Campbell  introduced  cycling  into  his  school  for  the  blind  as  a  prac- 
tical means  of  securing  spontaneous  recreation.  He  is  himself  a  living  ex- 
ponent of  outdoor  exercise  for  persons  without  sight.  His  long  cycling  trips 
through  Brittany,  Norway  and  the  British  Isles  are  testimony  to  his 
belief  in  the  value  •  of  the  cycle  for  the  blind.  He  has  ascended 
many  of  the  mountains  in  the  Alps,  even  including  Mt.  Blanc,  and  by  his 
ascension  of  this  mountain  he  unexpectedly  called  the  attention  of  many 
people  to  his  faith  in  the  possibility  of  making  the  blind  independent.  He 
showed  by  his  own  energy  that  the  blind  could  overcome  seemingly  unsur- 
mountable  obstacles.  Dr.  Campbell's  claim  has  been,  even  though  the  blind 
are  provided  with  the  best  academic,  musical  or  industrial  training  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  for  a  livilihood,  they  must  be  given  the  greatest  possible 
confidence  and  independence.  This  cannot  be  gained  without  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  body  resulting  from  spontaneous  participation  in  outdoor  sports  in 
conjunction  with  physical  instruction. 

Blind  Succeed  in  All  Walks  of  Life. 

"The  result  of  adequate  education  Cor  the  blind  can  be  found  the  world 
over,  blind  men  are  succeeding  in  all  walks  of  life,  the  graduates  of  our 
schools  usually  in  pursuit  of  some  forrr.  of  business  or  music.     As  tuners 
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and  teachers  many  have  succeeded.  Some  blind  men  are  doing  well  as 
lawyers,  ministers  and  editors.  Even  politicians  have  a  few  representatives. 
No  man  in  America  today  is  doing  more  for  the  cause  of  the  blind  that  Sena- 
tor Gore  at  Washington.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  is  devoting  his  ener- 
gies directly  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  but  by  fulfilling  his  duty  as  Senator 
he  is  teaching  the  public  to  realize  that  the  handicap  of  blindness  is  not  im- 
possible to  overcome.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  need  of  assistance 
for  some  of  the  graduates  when  they  leave  Jacksonville,  as  in  every  school  for 
the  blind,  especially  those  that  go  out  from  the  industrial  departments.  There 
are  few  men  who  have  learned  a  trade,  for  example,  broom  making,  who  have 
the  ability  to  go  out  in  the  world  as  a  manufacturer  and  salesman.  The  man 
who  is  a  successful  artisan  rarely  has  the  talent  to  dispose  of  his  goods  to 
advantage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ability  to  secure  his  raw  material  at  the 
most  favorable  prices.  There  are  few  seeing  men  who  succeed  in  the  triple 
capacity  of  purchaser,  maker  and  salesman.  Add  to  this  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  which  means  less  speed  when  making  the  broom,  and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  broom  makers  should  have  to  apply  for  aid.  Give  these 
same  men  adequate  supervision  by  means  of  a  state  supervised  workshop 
and  there  will  be  fewer  applications  for  financial  help.  There  is  need  of 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  State.  Those  of  us  who 
urge  the  largest  measure  of  self-respecting  aid  for  the  blind  do  not  expect 
more  of  them  than  of  the  sighted. 

The  Adult  Blind  and  This  Problem. 

"A  very  large  proportion  of  the  adult  blind  are  over  sixty  years  of  age 
and  for  them  little  aid  can  be  given  along  industrial  lines.  Undoubtedly 
home  teaching,  whereby  they  may  learn  to  read  and  occupy  their  time  with 
simple  home  occupations,  is  an  indispensable  and  inexpensive  means  of 
making  their  lives  brighter  and  cheerier.  For  the  blind  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  sixty,  larger  industrial  opportunities  must  be  sought.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  that  a  blind  man  is  after  all  usually  a  normal  person  merely 
having  lost  the  use  of  one  sense.  Would  any  of  you  here  today,  if  the  State 
held  out  to  you  in  one  hand  a  dole  and  in  the  other  the  same  amount  of 
money  which  you  could  earn  by  faithful  and  earnest  labor,  hesitate  from 
which  hand  to  take  the  help?  Until  long  years  of  idleness  have  crushed 
out  the  last  spark  of  courage  you  will  find  just  as  many  blind  as  seeing 
people  shrink  from  being  dependent  upon  any  individual  or  state.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  all  the  modern  efforts  to  help  the  blind  to  furnish  those  of  work- 
ing capacity  with  reasonable  remunerative  employment.  To  accomplish  this, 
even  more  important  than  his  training,  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  when  equipped  he  can  do  certain  things  well.  The  acknowledge- 
ment which  merely  proclaims  the  blind  man's  ability  as  marvelous  is  worth- 
less. "What  is  most  needed  is  the  sympathy  and  confidence  which  will  lead 
an  employer  to  engage  a  blind  musician,  tuner,  teacher  or  operator,  a  house- 
holder to  patronize  a  blind  artisan,  or  a  shopper  to  purchase  articles  made 
by  blind  workers.  In  Michigan  there  has  been  recently  established,  as  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  an  earnest  group  of  blind  men  and  women,  an  em- 
ployment institution  for  the  blind  in  which  instruction  ir^  various  trades 
is  given  and  permanent  employment  to  those  who  cannot  return  to  their 
homes.  Broom  and  feather  duster  making  are  the  chief  industries  there. 
At  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  there  is  an  admirable  workshop  maintained  by 
the  state  and  where  the  blind  are  making  baskets.  In  Philadelphia  and  Oak- 
land, California,  are  to  be  found  the  largest  broom  factories  for  the  blind 
in  this  country.*  The  remark  may  be  made  that  these  institutions  are 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  state  and  city  but  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that 
the  workers  employed  in  those  establishments  are  inevitably  happier  than 
those  who  are  forced  to  sit  in  idleness  counting  the  days  when  the  next 
allowance  will  come  to  them  in  return  for  no  effort  on  their  part. 


^For  detailed  information  regarding  worlcshops  tor  the  blind  see  July,  1908,  "Outlook  for  the  Blind.' 
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A  Mattbess  Shop  Established. 

'"In  connection  with  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  Dr.  Howe  established  a  mattress  shop  some  sixty  years  ago. 
While  it  has  taken  many  years  of  fostering  care  to  bring  that  shop  to  its 
present  efficiency  the  group  of  nineteen  blind  employed  there  is  self-support- 
ing. The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  was  established 
in  1906,  aims  to  establish  workshops  throughout  the  state  where  permanent 
employment  may  be  afforded  the  blind  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shops. 
The  making  of  the  Cambridge  hand-woven  rugs,  the  manufacture  of  the 
Wundermop  (the  invention  of  a  blind  man),  broom  making,  and  shoe  and 
chair  repairing  for  men  are  carried  on  in  the  central  shop.  Near  by,  is  a 
shop  for  women  where  hand-woven  art  fabrics  are  made.  The  following 
pictures  shown  not  only  the  skill  acquired  by  the  young  women  in  executing 
the  patterns  dictated  to  them,  but  their  success  in  the  creation  of  original 
designs  used  in  saleable  articles  of  artistic  merit.  In  the  local  shops  mat- 
tress, broom  making,  reseating  of  chairs,  joinery  and  cobbling  are  carried 
on  according  to  the  training  of  the  men  living  in  tne  vicinity.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission,  however,  by  no  means  end  with  the  establishment 
of  these  workshops.  A  complete  register  of  all  the  blind  in  the  state  is 
maintained  and  constantly  kept  up  to  date  by  the  Commission's  agents  who 
are  in  close  touch  with  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  other  agencies 
throughout  the  state.  The  Common^/ealth  of  Massachusetts  allowed  tne 
Commission  $40,000  last  year,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  permanent 
relief  be  given  to  no  blind  person.  Practical  assistance  through  training, 
employment,  home  industries,  marketing  of  goods,  etc.,  was  given  during 
the  year  to  over  200  individuals  and  helpful  benefits  such  as  securing  the 
help  of  other  organizations  for  the  blind  or  general  agencies  for  relief,  tem- 
porary employment,  vacations,  boarding  places,  clothing,  concert  tickets, 
etc.,  to  about  175  more.  This  is  but  the  second  year  of  the  active  operation 
of  the  commission  and  every  month  makes  its  work  more  effective.  At  one 
time  it  may  be  instrumental  in  seeing  that  the  group  of  children  who  ought 
to  be  at  the  state  school  for  the  blind  are  helped  to  go  there.  At  another, 
there  may  be  found  those  who,  in  addition  to  being  blind,  are  mentally  de- 
ficient and  these  are  sent  to  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded.  Else- 
where may  be  found  an  elderly  person  who  needs  a  permanent  home  and  all 
that  is  lacking  to  secure  it  for  her  is  arousing  the  interest  of  influential 
people  or  of  some  organization  in  her  own  community.  A  man  may  apply 
for  aid  who  has  been  employed  in  a  large  factory  where  he  has  given  faith- 
ful service  for  many  years.  This  man  would  doubtless  become  an  applicant 
for  pension  relief  had  we  such  a  provision  in  Massachusetts,  but  for  the 
timely  intervention  of  the  commission's  agent  in  his  behalf.  Skeptical  as 
is  his  employer  he  yet  consents  to  allow  his  former  workman,  even  thjugh 
blind,  to  try  his  hand  at  his  previous  occupation  with  the  gratifying  result 
to  the  employer,  employe  and  commonwealth  that  the  man  continues  to  earn 
a  good  wage.  The  commission  is  marketing  the  articles  made  by  a  group 
of  some  eighty  women  who  live  in  their  own  homes,  all  of  whom  have  learned 
to  either  sew  or  knit  at  the  state  school,  or  from  the  home  teachers.  The 
commission  maintains  a  salesroom  in  Boston  where  the  products  of  any 
blind  person  iif  the  state  which  are  of  marketable  quality  are  sold  without 
expense  to  the  consignors.  As  a  supplement  to  this  work  a  summer  sales- 
room was  established  at  a  popular  seaside  resort  through  the  efforts  of 
local  philanthropists  who  wished  to  help  the  blind  girls  in  the  vicinity,  and 
indirectly  aided  other  blind  workers.  The  commission  furnished  the  neces- 
sary supervision  and  as  a  result  of  ten  weeks'  operation  about  $1,000  worth 
of  goods  were  sold.  Successful  sales  were  also  conducted  at  several  summer 
hotels. 
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Illinois'  Splendid  School. 

"Illinois  maintains  a  splendid  school  for  the  blind  at  Jacksonville.  Chicago 
is  conducting  one  of  the  most  significant  experiments  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  by  having  sightless  children  in  its  public  schools  and  the  Illinois 
Working  Home  for  the  Blind  is  struggling  with  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  which  affect  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind — the  remu- 
nerative employment  of  adults.  There  is,  however,  much  still  to  be  done  to 
adequately  reach  all  the  blind  throughout  the  State  who  need  a  helping 
hand.  Active  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  blind- 
ness. Home  teaching  should  be  fostered  so  that  the  Dlind  in  their  homes  who 
need  training  should  have  it.  Workshops  are  needed  in  many  centers 
throughout  the  State.  Some  central  committee  or  board  representing  all  the 
activities  in  the  institutions  for  the  blind  should  have  a  general  oversight 
of  the  various  organizations  for  the  sightless  so  that  in  the  future  no  blind 
person,  whether  young  or  old,  needing  a  helping  hand,  should  be  without  it." 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND. 

George  W.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  Illjnois  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville,  was  introduced  to  speak  on  "The  Employment  of 
the  Blind."    He  said : 

"The  public  may  be  divided  into  tv^^o  classes  in  reference  to  the  way  in 
which  they  regard  the  blind.  The  first  and  by  far  the  largest  class  consists 
of  those  who  possess  little  knowledge  concerning  blind  people  and  look  upon 
the  simplest  acts  of  the  sightless,  such  as  dressing  themselves  or  feeding 
themselves  at  the  table,  as  perfectly  \\onderful.  When  they  see  a  blind 
person  finding  his  way  along  the  street  they  gasp  in  amazement,  and,  if  a 
blind  man  should  find  his  way  to  the  home  or  shop  of  one  of  this  class  and 
offer  to  tune  a  piano,  reseat  a  chair  or  make  a  broom,  he  would  cause  bewil- 
derment at  the  thought  of  a  man  without  sight  touching  such  a  delicate 
instrument  or  undertaking  such  intricate  work  as  is  involved  in  caning  a 
chair  or  making  a  broom. 

No  Chance  with  This  Class. 

"The  blind  man  has  no  chance  with  this  class;  they  shun  him;  they  have 
no  confidence  in  him  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeals  for  employment.  The 
people  need  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  workman 
and  if  they  could  be  brought  to  give  him  everything  they  have  to  do  that  a 
blind  man  can  do  as  well  as  a  seeing  man,  the  problem  of  employment  of  the 
blind  would  be  solved.  There  are  probably  10,000  pianos  in  Peoria,  enough  to 
employ  at  living  wages,  100  blind  tuners.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  county 
could  give  satisfactory  employment  to  all  the  blind  in  the  State  who  are 
capable  of  becoming  efficient  tuners. 

The  Other  Class. 

"The  other  class  has  some,  though  superficial,  knowledge  of  the  blind. 
They  have  probably  heard  'Blind  Tom'  play,  or  at  least  read,  of  his  wonder- 
ful talent  for  music.  They  imagine  that  all  the  blind  are  naturally  musicians 
and  they  cannot  understand  why  the  schools  do  not  fill  the  land  with  musical 
artists.  They  believe  that  the  blind  can  do  anything,  such  as  distinguish 
color  by  touch,  and  that  the  other  senses  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  calam- 
ity to  sight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  scientists  are  now  asserting  that  the  other 
senses  are  less  acute  in  the  blind  than  in  the  seeing.  The  loss  of  one  sense 
does  not  strengthen  the  others  but  rather  weakens  them.  'Unto  him  who 
hath  shall  be  given  and  unto  him  who  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  he  hath'  applies  here  according  to  experiments  made  by  German 
authorities. 
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Blind  Willing  to  Wokk. 

"This  second  class  of  people  go  iipon  the  street  and  are  not  affected  by 
the  sight  of  one-legged  men  and  other  cripples  begging,  although  they  have  a 
hundred  opportunities  of  employment  where  the  blind  has  one;  but  let  them 
see  a  blind  man  with  his  hand  extended  for  alms  from  the  passing  crowd 
and  they  cry  out  in  bitterness  because  the  State  has  not  taught  this  person 
some  trade  by  which  he  could  make  his  living.  The  blind  beggar  tells  them 
it  is  nothing  but  absolute  inability  to  get  employment  that  forces  him  upon 
the  street.  When  a  tramp  tells  that  old  story  of  wanting  work  we  laugh  at 
him.  It  is  assumed  by  this  class,  we  are  now  considering,  that  all  blind 
people  are  equally  capable,  that  all  have  equal  courage  and  equal  honor. 
They  believe  that  the  blind  are  made  of  a  little  higher  quality  of  fibre  than 
ordinary  mortals.  This  is  not  true.  Their  mental  endowments  range  from 
idiocy  to  genius  exactly  like  the  seeing.  In  mortals  they  have  no  advantages. 
There  are  tramps  and  beggars  among  them,  just  as  among  the  seeing,  and 
if  they  had  their  sight  there  would  be  no  change  in  occupation  with  the  most 
of  them. 

A  Poverty  Stricken  Blind  Woman. 

"Recently  I  saw  a  letter  from  a  charity  worl?;er  who  describes  a  poverty 
stricken  blind  woman.  This  woman  became  blind  at  19  years  of  age.  Appar- 
ently she  was  not  sent  to  a  school,  but  married  a  blind  man.  At  the  age  of 
40  this  woman  was  left  a  widow  with  a  young  babe  by  the  death  of  her 
husband.  She  had  no  resources  and  at  once  became  a  charge  upon  charity. 
The  charity  worker  said  if  the  woman  could  only  earn  $7.00  a  week  she 
could  get  along,  and  then,  all  aflame  with  indignation,  she  asks  why  the  great 
State  of  Illinois  does  not  provide  a  place  to  teach  such  women  a  trade  that 
they  might  support  themselves.  Had  this  been  a  woman  with  vision  and 
with  all  her  faculties  unimpaired,  no  one  would  have  expected  her  to  earn 
$7.00  a  week,  because  working  women  do  not  on  an  average  make  that  much 
money  in  Chicago.  A  seeing  woman  in  such  circumstances  would  have  been 
given  aid  without  question  or  delay  and  the  State  woula  not  have  been  held 
culpable  for  not  teaching  her  a  trade. 

Educating  These  Two  Cl.\sses. 

"These  two  classes  of  our  population  should  be  informed  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities and  limitations  of  the  blind.  If  the  first  class  could  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  blind  can  do  some  things,  such  as  tuning  pianos,  massage, 
agency  work,  teaching  music,  etc.,  then  the  question  about  the  employment 
of  the  blind  would  be  settled.  The  blind  of  Japan  are  said  to  be  nearer  on  a 
par  with  the  general  population  than  in  any  other  land.  Not  because  the 
blind  of  Japan  are  more  capable  or  receive  better  training  and  preparation, 
but  because  the  people  understand  them  and  employ  them.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  them  employed  as  masseurs  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  less  than 
a  score  are  supported  in  that  line  of  wor^  in  this  country. 

"The  question  of  the  employment  of  the  blind  is  not  a  new  one;  it  has 
stared  educators  and  philanthropists  in  the  face  since  the  first  steps  were 
taken  toward  rescuing  them  from  degradation  and  beggary.  Often  the 
answer  seemed  to  be  upon  the  lips  when  the  progress  of  invention  and  the 
application  of  machinery  to  industry  took  away  the  response.  Manual  work 
from  the  beginning  has  held  an  important  place  in  the  training  of  the  schools 
for  this  class.  Small  work  shops  were  early  established  in  connection  with 
the  schools.  Boston  still  retains  its  shop,  but  New  York  and  Baltimore  have 
abandoned  this  feature  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  such  a  close  connec- 
tion of  school  and  shop  made  it  too  easy  for  the  pupil  to  pass  into  the  shop 
without  trying  to  make  his  way  independently.  By  isolating  the  shop  and 
limiting  the  number  to  less  than  twenty  workmen,  the  Boston  school  did  not 
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have  the  experience  others  had.  The  schools  failing  to  solve  the  problem  of 
employment  for  the  blind,  the  next  move  was  the  establishment  of  the  indus- 
trial home  and  it  was  proclaimed  as  a  certain  solution  of  the  matter.  They 
have  had  their  origin  within  the  last  thirty-five  years.  The  first  class  was 
established  in  Philadelphia,  which  still  survives  and  has  been  the  model  upon 
which  a  number  of  such  institutions  have  been  formed.  It  has  for  many 
years  been  under  the  most  skillful  management  but  has  had  a  very  hard 
fight  for  existence. 

"There  are  about  125  men  employed  but  the  deficit  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  about  $200.00  per  capita  and  the  average  earned  less  than  $225.00. 
In  other  words,  the  hom.e  has  paid  out  $200.00  in  order  that  the  blind  man 
may  make  $225.00.  Each  workman  has,  therefore,  made  $25.00  more  than  it 
has  cost  to  find  work  for  him. 

Sole  Object  Is  to  Give  Employment. 

"Of  course,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  make  money  out  of  these  industrial 
homes,  but  their  object  is  to  provide  employment  because  idleness  makes 
blindness  a  double  calamity.  But  legislators  and  the  people  will  question 
seriously  the  advisability  of  extending  this  work  so  long  as  it  costs  $200.00 
to  find  employment  for  a  man  to  earn  $225.00. 

"I  do  not  say  that  the  industrial  home  has  no  place  in  our  program  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  employment  for  the  adult  blind;  what  I  do 
say  is  that  legislators  under  the  present  showing  of  these  institutions  will 
not  extend  the  work  at  such  cost  for  enough  to  employ  all  the  capable  and 
willing  adults  who  are  suffering  in  body  and  mind  for  the  want  of  work. 

"In  this  State  there  are  probably  2,000  men  and  vv'omen  between  20  and  50 
years  of  age — we  may  call  it  the  working  age — half  of  whom  are  making 
their  own  way  or  are  otherwise  taken  care  of.  This  would  leave  1,000  able 
and  willing,  if  employment  could  be  found.  Let  us  say  the  number  is  800 
who  want  work.  The  State  is  caring  for  100  at  an  expense  of  about  $400.00 
per  capita.  To  provide  for  all  would  require  an  expenditure  of  $320,000.00 
annually  aside  from  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  necessary  to 
inaugurate  the  work  for  so  large  a  number. 

"I  have  no  hope  of  the  State  taking  such  a  step  nor  do  I  believe  it  wise 
to  do  so  at  the  present  time.  But  the  unemployed  blind  must  have  assistance 
and  without  delay. 

Give  the  Blind  Man  a  Chance. 

"Many  cities  are  organizing  associations  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  blind  to  find  employment  but  to  educate  the  public  to  look  upon 
them  for  work  of  a  certain  character.  These  organizations  are  showing  the 
public  that  the  blind  man  has  a  useful  place  in  society  and  all  he  asks  is  to 
be  allowed  to  fill  it.  Dayton  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Balti- 
more and  other  cities  have  these  organizations  and  they  seem  to  be  the  most 
effective  agents  yet  employed  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  If  large  centers 
like  Chicago,  Peoria  and  Bloomington  would  start  such  organizations  by  pri- 
vate charity  the  State  and  county  authorities  would  soon  see  their  usefulness 
and  come  to  the  rescue. 

"'lais  kind  of  an  organization  is  the  most  effective  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  and  will  pave  the 
way  for  the  blind  man  in  the  future  to  a  place  of  usefulness  in  the  community 
which  all  will  recognize  and  accord  to  him.  To  collect  the  blind  into  large 
groups  away  from  home  and  isolated  from  the  public  is  to  perpetuate  the 
ignorance  regarding  them  and  keep  them  living  lives  of  dependence,  which 
is  but  little  better  than  idleness  in  its  effects  upon  life  and  character." 
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FOURTH  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


(Oct.  11,  2:00  p.  in    Illinois  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane.) 


The  Medical  Service  of  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

(Dr.  William  L.  Riissell,StateIiispectorStateHospitalServicefortlieNew  York  Commission  in  Lunacy.) 


This  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  at  the  Illinois  General  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  South  Bartonville  and  was  presided  over  by  its  super- 
intendent, Dr.  George  A.  Zeller. 

President  Graves  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  com- 
mittees : 

Committee  on  Organization. — Col.  Henry  Davis,  Dr.  F.  Emory  Lyon,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Pettit,  Miss  Dina  Ramser,  Miss  Helen  Crittenden  and  Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata. 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place  Next  Meeting. — Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Bacon,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Wing,  Dr.  J.  L.  Greene  and  Mrs.  Frances  D. 
Everett. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. — Mrs.  R.  N.  McCauley,  Mr.  Perry  N.  Hiser,  Dr. 
W.  H.  C.  Smith,  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Dr.  F.  Emory  Lyon,  Dr.  George 
A.  Zeller,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Dr.  E.  J.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Clara  P.  Bourland. 

ADDRESS  BY  DE.  EUSSELL. 

Dr.  Zeller  introduced  Dr.  William  L.  Eussell  of  New  York,  inspector 
of  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  of  New  York  State.  Dr.  Eussell  spoke 
as  follows  on  '"'The  Medical  Service  of  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane:" 

"In  the  development  of  institutional  care  of  the  insane,  one  of  the  chief 
problems  has  been  to  provide  for  the  individual  the  attention  needed  to  bring 
about  cure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  for  the  large  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing numbers  a  shelter  or  asylum  from  neglect  and  brutality.  This  problem 
has  not  yet  been  fully  solved,  and  the  more  urgent  need  of  the  many  seems 
at  times  to  dominate  every  other  consideration. 

"The  care  and  treatment  of  insane  persons  in  properly  organized  medical 
institutions  was,  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  carried 
out  very  extensively  in  this  country.  Of  the  present  state  hospitals  only 
twenty  were  established  previous  to  1850.  After  that,  progress  was  more 
rapid,  and  on  December  31,  1903,  the  United  States  census  tabulations  showed 
that  there  were,  in  all,  328  institutions  for  the  insane  throughout  the  states 
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and  territories.  Of  these,  226  were  public  and  102  private.  Thie  number  of 
state  hospitals  was  148,  and,  during  the  five  years  that  have  since  passed, 
this  number  has  no  doubt  been  increased.  State  care  and  state  supervision 
are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  local  provision  for  the  insane,  and  wherever 
this  has  been  accomplished,  greater  atiention  to  the  medical  needs  of  the 
cases  has  invariably  followed.  The  unenlightened  and  merely  custodial 
methods  of  the  past,  and  the  great  expense  and  difficulties  which  attend  such 
a  rapid  development  as  has  occurred,  contii  ue,  however,  to  influence  the 
present  standards  and  rate  of  progress.  In  fact,  the  public  has  not  yet 
grasped  the  facts  clearly  enough  to  have  learned  to  demand  for  the  insane 
much  more  than  protection  from  abuse  and  gross  privation.  Only  a  compa- 
ratively few  persons  have  given  sufiicient  attention  to  the  subject  to  have 
gained  an  intelligent  insight  into  the  conditions  from  which  the  inmates  of 
the  institutions  really  suffer  and  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  bring  about 
cure,  amelioration,  and  prevention. 

Public  Still  in  the  Dark. 

"The  consequence  is  that  the  representations  made  to  legislatures  and 
administrative  boards  in  regard  to  the  value  and  needs  of  the  medical  fea- 
tures of  the  work  too  frequently  fail  to  prove  sufficiently  clear  and  convincing 
to  overcome  the  ignorance  and  indifference  wuich  prevail  so  generally.  The 
lack  of  knowledge  and  skill  concerning  mental  disorders  which  the  public 
tolei-ates  in  general  physicians  and  nurses,  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  so 
many  cases  in  the  early  stages;  the  almost  total  lack  of  provision  for  the 
temporary  care  of  insane  persons  previous  to  their  commitment  or  for  their 
safe  return  to  ordinary  life  after  their  discharge;  the  delays  and  injurious 
irritations  which  result  from  legal  methods  based  on  groundless  fears  for 
the  liberties  of  persons  of  sound  mind;  the  inadequate  return  which  people 
are  willing  to  pay  well  for  at  the  inferior  grades  of  private  institutions;  the 
neglect  of  preventive  measures;  and  the  enormous  aggregations  of  insane 
persons  which  are  being  accumulated  in  single  institutions  without  sufficient 
regard  to  the  effect  on  individuals,  all  furnish  evidence  that  the  public  has 
not  yet  clearly  grasped  the  known  facts  relating  to  mental  disease  or  to  tl 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  it.  So  much  progress  has,  however,  been  made, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  obvious  need  of  further  improvements,  it  would  be 
easier  to  speak  only  words  of  congratulation  and  praise. 

Better  and  Better  Medical  Attention. 

"The  history  of  institutional  development  shows,  nevertheless,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties  and  obstacles,  recognition  of  the  medical  character  of 
the  disorders  of  insane  persons  and  of  their  needs  has,  for  a  hundred  years, 
been  shaping  the  internal  administration  of  the  institutions  towards  better 
and  better  medical  attention  to  the  individual  cases.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  state  care  is  that  it  brings  the  cases  into  institutions 
which  are  under  medical  management.  Medical  administration  of  the  whole 
institution  is  the  method  which  is  found  to  be  most  satisfactory  throughout 
the  world.  And  this  can  be  readily  understood,  for  mental  disease  affects 
the  whole  personality  and  for  its  proper  management  the  physician  must  be 
able  to  control  the  whole  environment.  Under  medical  administration,  the 
institutions  have  been  gradually  assuming  the  features  of  a  medical  organi- 
zation. Although  hindered  often  by  imperfect,  structural  arrangements, 
overcrowding,  and  inability  to  divide  the  patients  into  small  enough  groups,, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  classify  them  in  accordance  with  various  specific 
needs. 

Provision  for  Classification. 

"In  recent  years,  more  tangible  provision  for  classification  may  be  seen  in 
special  buildings  for  the  study  of  the  new  cases  and  for  the  treatment  of  the 
more  acute  conditions  which  have  been  added  at  many  institutions,  special 
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wards  or  buildings  for  general  hospital  purposes  equipped  for  the  treatment 
of  those  suffering  from  acute  physical  illnesses  and  surgical  conditions,  and 
infirmaries  for  the  extremely  feeble  and  bedfast.  Special  examination  and 
treatment  features,  such  as  suitably  equipped  examination  rooms  attached  to 
the  wards,  surgical  operating  rooms,  medical  bath  rooms,  laboratories  and 
other  features  needed  for  medical  enas  have  now  become  recognized  essen- 
tials of  every  weil  equipped  state  hospital.  For  the  better  personal  care  and 
nursing  of  the  patients,  training  schools  for  nurses  have  been  established  at 
the  institutions,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  ere  long  systematic 
training  of  every  attendant  employed  will  be  an  established  custom. i 

Employmext  and  Amusement. 

"The  employment  and  amusement  of  the  patients,  which  have  heretofore 
been  developed  largely  with  a  view  to  utilitarian  institutional  ends  or  to 
sociability,  are  now  being  applied  more  definitely  as  a  treatment  measure 
for  the  individual  case.  A  good  start  has  been  made  in  this  in  some  places. 
Even  in  the  management  of  the  dietary  and  in  the  administration  of  medicine 
changes  have  been  made  from  the  traditional  asylum  methods  to  others  more 
adapted  to  supplying  the  medical  needs  of  the  individual  case. 

"It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  predict  in  regard  to  the 
further  development  of  the  distinctly  medical  features  of  the  public  institu- 
tions for  the  insane.  The  large  accumulation  of  chronic  and  incurable  cases 
will  continue  to  make  the  most  ardent  worker  pessimistic  at  times  and  to 
furnish  an  argument  for  the  economist. 

Chances  for  Cures  Are  Great. 

"The  so-called  custodial  needs  can  never  be  entirely  subordinated,  as  a 
certain  number  of  the  patients  will  always  be  fairly  able  bodied  and  yet 
incurable.  Even  these  cases  present  surprises,  however,  and  in  many 
instances  those  considered  incurable  have,  after  years,  recovered  and  been 
discharged  to  useful  living,  and  my  own  experience  w'ith  a  few  apparently 
incurable  cases,  and  the  testimony  of  others  in  regard  to  many,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  other  similar  cases  would  also  recover  if  they  could  be  given 
the  close  personal  study  and  attention  which  have  been  given  to  a  few.  It 
should  not  be  assumed  that  because  a  condition  is  protracted,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  incurable.  Of  those  discharged  recovered,  25  per  cent  have  been 
under  treatment  for  a  year.  In  New  York,  during  five  years,  47  per  cent 
of  the  cases  admitted  to  the  state  hospitals  were  restored  to  their  homes 
recovered  or  improved  sufficiently  to  be  considered  suitable  to  be  at  large. 
Thus  nearly  half  the  cases  responded  to  remedial  measures,  enough  surely 
to  justify  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  emphasize  and  develop  the 
medical  features  of  the  institutions.  The  principal  needs  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  remainder  are  also  clearly  medical.  Many  of  them  are,  in  every 
sense  of  tiie  word,  sick.  They  are  affected  with  organic  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  of  the  blood  vessels,  or  of  the  internal  organs,  or  they  are 
in  the  last  stages  of  senile  decay.  A  large  number  are  brought  to  the 
institutions  merely  to  receive  the  medical  and  nursing  attention  given  to  the 
Incurably  sick  and  dying.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  deaths  at  the  institutions 
occur  during  the  first  year  of  residence,  and  so  prevalent  are  conditions 
requiring  bed  treatment,  that  in  thirteen  New  York  state  hospitals  the 
average  daily  number  of  patients  in  bed,  because  of  illness,  is  nearly  200 
for  each  hospital.  The  need  of  active  medical  attention  to  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  the  patients  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  institutions, 
and  the  views  of  those  who,  since  Pinel  first  entered  the  Bicetre,  have  been 
striving  To  shape  the  administration  and  work  of  the  institutions  so  as  to 
provide  for  it,  have  proven  to  be  perfectly  sound.    The  principle  has  received 
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general  recognition  in  the  change  of  title  from  asylum  to  hospital  of  nearly 
every  institution  for  the  insane  in  the  country,  and  pt-esent  indications  are 
that  it  will  continue  to  prevail  in  the  future. 

Clixical  Work  of  the  Hospital. 

"The  clinical  work  of  a  hospital  is  that  which  relates  directly  to  the  med- 
ical study  'and  treatment  of  the  individual  patients.  Upon  its  character 
depends  the  efficiency  for  remedial  purposes  of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
Its  purpose  is  to  determine  the  abnormal  conditions  presented  by  the  patients 
and  to  apply  to  their  treatment  the  resources  of  the  institution.  Unless  it  is 
properly  provided  for  and  attended  to,  the  institution  must  fail  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  a  hospital,  hov.-ever  well  it  may  serve  as  a  comfortable  home 
or  asylum.  The  clinical  work  should  not,  however,  be  looked  unon  as  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  work.  By  some,  even  physicians,  the  clinical  work  is 
looked  upon  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  the  physical  comfort  and  safety 
of  patients  under  custodial  care,  rather  than  as  an  indisnensable  essential 
of  respectable  medi'^al  administration.  To  realize  its  highest  usefulness  it 
must  harmonize  with  the  various  features  and  renuirements  of  the  hospital 
organization  and  administration,  of  which  it  should  be  the  center.  Without 
it,  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  patients  essential  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  true  purpose  of  the  hospital  will  be  lacking. 

As  TO  Size  of  Hospitals  for  Insane. 

"As  all  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  have  grown  to  a  size  which  precludes 
the  superintendent  from  attending  personally  to  the  examination  and  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  delegate  this  to  assistant 
physicians  and  to  organize  the  work  so  that  each  may  attend  to  his  own  part. 
The  organization  and  methods  will  vary  to  a  considerable  extent,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  hospital,  the  number  of  patients  received  on  orieinal  com- 
mitment, the  structural  features,  and  the  personal  views  of  the  superintend- 
ent. It  seems  unfortunate  that  there  is  such  a  wide  divergence  of  oninion  in 
regard  to  the  proper  maximum  size  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  but  in  the 
present  stage  of  institutional  development  this  s^^ems  to  be  inevitable.  Dr. 
Tucker,  an  Australian.  v>-ho.  some  years  as^o.  visited  all  the  principal  institu- 
tions in  the  world,  learned  from  the  superintendent  of  each  that  it  was  of 
exactlv  the  ri2:bt  size.  It  is  certainlv  unusual  to  hear  of  a  superintendent 
complain  of  defects  which  he  attributes  to  the  size  of  his  institution,  and 
some  have  even  been  heard  to  boast  of  the  enormous  number  of  patients 
under  their  care.  Tn  a  report  presented  to  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties two  or  three  years  ago  by  a  committee  of  which  Dr.  Copp  of  Boston  was 
chairman.  2.onft  patients  was  the  number  given  as  a  maximum  which  should 
be  accommodated  in  one  institution. 

One  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Set  as  ivIaxtmum. 

"At  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  New  York  state  hospitals  with 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  the  majority  seemed  to  favor  l.-^OO  as  the 
maximum  number,  though  some  of  the  superintendents  of  institutions  in 
which  the  number  accommodated  was  much  larger,  dissented  vigorously. 
Fisrures  presented  at  this  disf^ussion  showed  that  from  institutions  which 
accommodated  more  than  2.000.  the  coller-tive  number  of  patients  discharged 
recovered  and  improved  durina:  five  vars  ^'a«  nearly  3  per  cent  less  on  the 
admissions  than  that  f'-om  the  smaller  institutions.  However,  so  manv  fac- 
tors have  to  be  considered  in  determinina:  the  size  of  an  institution  that 
further  experience  and  investis-ation  mav  be  needed  to  settle  the  question. 
My  own  observations  and  judgment  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  work 
of  a  hospital  more  nearly  harmonizes  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  case 
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when  the  superintendent  is  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  organized 
medical  work;  to  preside  at  the  staff  conferences,  to  pass  upon  important 
considerations  relating  to  discharge,  classification,  and  special  treatment  fea- 
tures, to  determine  from  his  own  observations  the  character  and  capabilities 
of  his  assistants,  to  keep  informed  of  the  progress  of  general  and  special 
medicine,  and  to  be  constantly  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  or 
not  his  patients  are  receiving  all  that  medical  science  can  contribute  to  their 
welfare.  My  observations  indicate  that,  other  things  being  equal,  this 
becomes  much  more  difficult  after  the  number  of  patients  has  reached  1,500, 
and  when  2,000  is  reached  the  relation  of  ^^e  superintendent  to  the  assistant 
physicians  and  their  work  is  completely  changed.  "When,  in  order  to  become 
capable  of  filling  the  position  of  superintendent  or  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  position  satisfactorily,  it  becomes  necessary  to  specialize  in  administra- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  clinical  interests,  the  men  best  qualified  medically 
will  no  longer  be  attracted.  The  result  must  be  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  medical  organization  of  the  institution,  and  conspicuous  ability  as  a 
physician  and  an  alienist  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  executive  ability  will, 
no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  the  qualifications  required  in  a  superintendent. 

Good  Appointments  First  Essential. 

"The  first  essential  to  a  good  medical  organization  is  good  appointments. 
In  a  state  system  of  care  of  the  insane,  the  medical  service  must  be  kept 
entirely  outside  the  range  of  party  politics  and  the  methods  of  appointment 
and  promotion  should  be  such  that  considerations  relating  to  efficiency  and 
personal  fitness  will  alone  prevail  uniformly  throughout  the  service.  Medical 
positions  in  the  state  hospitals  are  as  a  rule  more  easily  removed  from 
political  control  than  any  others  in  the  public  service.  There  is  such  a 
strong  public  sentiment  against  the  use  of  the  public  charities  for  political 
purposes  that  the  vviser  party  managers  are  usually  willing  to  yield  to 
considerations  which  relate  to  efficiency  alone. 

New  York  Has  Enviable  Record. 

"So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  medical  appointments  in  the  state 
hospitals  of  New  York  have  never  been  controlled  in  the  interests  of  party 
politics.  For  twenty  years  the  medical  positions  have  been  filled  by  the  civil 
service  examination  system,  and  appointing  officers  may,  if  they  wish,  be 
fully  protected  from  political  and  personal  pressure.  The  position  of  super- 
intendent is  further  safeguarded  by  a  statutory  requirement  of  five  years' 
actual  experience  in  an  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 
The  examination  system  not  only  goes  far  to  remove  the  positions  from  the 
range  of  party  politics,  but  furnishes  also  a  means  of  overcoming  the  ten- 
dency for  personal  and  local  considerations  to  exercise  too  great  an  influence 
in  regard  to  appointments  and  promotions.  This  frequently  relieves  the 
superintendent  and  other  appointing  officers  of  embarrassment,  and  helps  to 
secure  for  the  state  the  advancement  of  the  most  efficient  men  available 
throughout  the  whole  medical  service.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  to 
be  satisfactory  and  efficient,  an  examination  system  must  be  wisely  and 
honestly  administered,  and  I  cannot  claim  that  in  New  York  it  has  yet  been 
brought  to  a  state  of  perfection. 

One  of  the  Dangers  in  System. 

"One  danger  is  that  it  may  be  controlled  too  much  by  theoretical  and 
academic  considerations,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as*  an  end  in  itself  instead 
of  simply  as  a  means  of  securing  good  service.  A  system  by  which  candi- 
dates for  positions  are  selected  by  an  independent  board  may,  indeed,  protect 
the  appointing  officer,  but  it  also  limits  his  power  and  responsibility  for  good 
as  well  as  for  ill.  It  will  be  efficient  only  when  those  who  conduct  the  exami- 
nations have  the  same  vital  interest  in  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  same 
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ability  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  as  the  appointing 
officers  possess.  Such  examiners  are  rarely  available  except  among  the 
officers  of  the  institutions  or  department  in  which  the  candidates  seek 
employment.  Academic  and  some  technical  qualifications  may  no  doubt  be 
determined  by  means  of  written  examinations.  Executive  and  personal  quali- 
fications, which  are  more  important,  can,  however,  be  ascertained  only  by 
means  of  investigations  and  inquiries  which  few,  who  are  not  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  results,  will  take  the  trouble  to  make.  Civil  service  commis- 
sions will,  I  believe,  be  able  to  accomplish  for  the  medical  positions  in  the 
state  hospitals  all  that  is  desired,  and  all  that  they  can  do  well,  if,  by  a 
system  of  regulations  and  checks  fortified  by  law,  and  by  means  of  supervis- 
ing examiners  and  inspectors,  they  exercise  sufficient  supervision  and  control 
of  the  methods  of  appointment  and  promotion  to  see  that  the  principles  of 
competition  and  of  appointment  through  merit  and  fitness  are  strictly  adhered 
to.  In  the  United  States  medical  services  examinations  for  positions  are 
conducted  by  boards  made  up  of  responsible  officers  of  the  services.  In  New 
York  state  the  lowest  competitive  position  in  the  medical  service  of  the  state 
hospitals  is  that  of  junior  physician.  Medical  internes  are  appointed  directly 
by  the  superintendents  after  non-competitive  examination  held  at  each  hos- 
pital, or  when  they  have  already  passed  the  examination  for  license  to 
practice  in  the  state,  without  further  examination.  The  examinations  for  the 
position  of  junior  physician  are  conducted  by  a  board  of  three  superintend- 
ents who  are  appointed  by  the  civil  service  commission.  The  examinations 
consist  not  only  of  written  questions  but  also  of  a  careful  personal  investiga- 
tion and  an  interview,  in  the  way  that  would  be  employed  if  the  board  was 
actually  to  make  the  appointments.  A  recent  examination  for  promotion  to 
a  higher  position  in  the  medical  service  was  conducted  by  a  board  made  up 
of  a  superintendent  selected  by  the  superintendent  in  conference,  the  director 
of  the  Psychiatric  Institute,  and  the  medical  inspector  of  the  Commission  in 
Lunacy.  This  examination  consisted  of  written  questions,  a  practical  exami- 
nation held  at  one  of  the  hospitals,  and  an  investigation  and  rating  of  the 
record  and  experience  of  the  candidates  as  stated  by  themselves  and  by  the 
superintendents  with  whom  they  had  served.  The  members  of  this  board 
were  in  a  position  to  obtain  all  available  information  concerning  the  candi- 
dates, of  whom  they  had  also  some  personal  knowledge;  two  of  them  were 
not  appointing  officers,  and  all  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
hospitals.  The  examinations  both  for  appointment  and  promotion  are  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  chief  examiner  of  the  civil 
service  commission,  who  is  in  a  position  to  check  up  all  ratings,  and  to  make 
sure  that  correct  principles  are  adhered  to.  This  method  of  conducting 
examinations  seems  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  those  previously  employed. 

One  Improvement  Suggested. 

"It  would,  however,  in  my  opinion,  be  better  if  one  member  of  the  board 
which  examines  candidates  for  the  position  of  junior  physician  were  a 
member  of  the  teaching  force  of  a  medical  college,  and  not  an  appointing 
officer.  This  member  could  attend  to  most  of  the  work  relating  to  the  written 
portion  of  the  examinations,  which  is  very  arduous,  and  could  also  be  of 
assistance  in  securing  candidates.  The  examination  system  seems  to  be  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  devised  for  the  control  of  the  medical  positions  of  a 
state  system  in  the  interests  of  efficiency.  The  limits  of  competition  should, 
however,  not  be  too  greatly  narrowed.  In  New  York  non-residents  of  the 
state  are  practically  excluded  from  the  competitive  positions  by  a  regulation 
which  requires  that  they  be  placed  at  tue  foot  of  the  list  irrespective  of 
their  rating.  The  tendency,  too,  is  to  limit  advancement  to  the  higher  posi- 
tions to  the  men  actually  in  the  service,  and  often  to  those  in  the  grade  next 
below  that  in  which  there  are  vacancies.  Theoretically  this  is  perfectly 
correct,  and  in  practice  should  and  would  ordinarily  be  carried  out  under 
any  system.     Some  of  the  most  desirable  candidates  for  these  positions  may, 
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nowever.  occasionally  be  men,  who,  after  a  period  of  service  in  the  hospitals, 
have  gone  abroad  for  study  for  a  year  or  two,  or  have  spent  a  few  years  in 
further  study  in  this  country,  or  in  private  practice.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  medical  service,  broader  competition  would,  I  believe,  be  desirable  for 
the  stimulating  effect  on  the  physicians  in  the  service,  and  for  keeping  open 
the  way  to  infuse  new  blood  when  it  was  evidently  needed. 

Not  Yet  an   Ixvitixg  Field. 

"The  medical  service  of  institutions  for  the  insane  is  not  yet  generally 
looked  upon  as  an  inviting  field  of  work  for  a  career  by  many  of  the  recent 
graduates  in  medicine.  In  New  York  there  are  not  enough  well  qualified 
candidates  to  keep  the  vacancies  filled.  Few  take  up  the  work  with  a  view 
to  following  it  permanently.  To  establish  and  maintain  an  efficient  medical 
service,  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  must  therefore  be  made  as  satisfac- 
tory as  possible.  These  relate  principally  to  compensation,  prospects  of  being 
able  to  make  a  comfortable  home,  and  to  the  opportunities  for  making  per- 
sonal and  professional  work  count  for  something  worth  while.  The  last 
mentioned  has  more  weight  with  the  more  promising  medical  graduates 
than  is,  perhaps,  generally  believed.  Most  of  these  men  are,  at  first,  more 
anxious  for  work  and  experience  that  will  increase  their  capabilities  and 
professional  reputation  than  for  anything  else,  unless  it  is  simply  their 
livelihood.  If  the  work  of  the  institution  is  so  organized  and  conducted  that 
the  professional  features  are  carried  on  with  zeal  and  activity,  and  if  the 
outlook  for  promotion  on  grounds  of  efficiency  is  goou,  the  compensation  for 
those  just  entering  the  work  need  not  be  large.  There  is  an  increasing 
interest  in  mental  disease  and  in  the  mental  aspects  of  disease  in  general 
among  physicians  and  among  people  generally,  and  the  opportunities  for 
experience  offered  by  the  medically  active  state  hospitals  are  likely  to  be 
more  fully  understood  and  appreciated  in  the  near  future. 

COilPEXSATION    FOE    THE   HIGHER    OFFICERS. 

"For  the  more  permanent  and  responsible  officers,  the  compensation  should 
at  least  equal  v>-hat  a  successful  physician  can  reasonably  count  upon  in 
private  practice.  The  superintendents  should  be  leaders,  and  should  be 
looked  upon  as  leaders,  in  a  special  and  difficult  branch  of  professional  work, 
and  should  be  compensated  accordingly.  In  New  York,  a  salary  scheduled 
along  lines  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  salaries  in  the  United  States 
medical  service  has  been  adopted  by  the  Commission  in  Lunacy,  and  will,  if 
approved  by  the  governor,  soon  be  put  into  effect.  This  provides  for  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  those  above  the  grade  of  junior 
physician  every  five  years  for  twenty  years.  And,  although  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  providing  a  retiring  allow- 
ance, the  indications  are  that  ere  long  it  may  be  decided  that  it  is  as  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  state  as  of  the  individual  to  retire  the  employes 
and  officers  of  the  state  hospitals  honorably  and  gracefully,  after  they  have 
completed  a  long  term  of  useful  work. 

The  Prospect  for  a  Home. 

"The  prospect  for  a  satisfactory  home  should  be  quite  definite  to  those  who 
are  able  to  win  advancement  in  the  medical  service  of  the  state  hospitals. 
Usually  the  superintendents  are  well  provided  for,  and  often  the  first  assist- 
ant physicians  also.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  every  position  in  which  good 
service  requires  permanence,  every  interest  will  be  best  served  if  there  is 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  a  comfortable  home.  And  every  home 
should  be  a  unit.  The  unmarried  men  may  be  congregated  in  quarters  or 
staff  houses.  For  the  married,  separate  houses  or  apartments,  each  arranged 
for  housekeeping,  should  be  provided.  This  is  the  plan  which  long  experi- 
ence has  led  the  United  States  government  to  adopt,  and  it  works  well  as 
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far  as  it  has  been  adopted  in  tlie  state  hospitals  t  am  familiar  with.  The 
present  custom  in  the  state  hospitals  is  to  furnish  full  maintenance  for  the 
medical  officers,  and,  in  some  instances,  for  their  families.  There  are, 
however,  some,  of  whom  I  am  one,  who  believe  that  this  might  be  modified 
to  the  advantage  of  both  the  state  and  the  individual  by  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  partial  maintenance  and  an  equivalent  increase  in  money  com- 
pensation for  the  balance.  This  would  provide  for  more  independence  and 
responsibility  in  the  home  life  and  for  less  expense  and  trouble  to  the 
hospital.  The  maintenance  received  by  the  officers  of  public  institutions  is,  I 
believe,  frequently  considered  of  more  value  to  the  officers  than  it  really  is. 
The  rental  value  of  furnished  quarters  in  imposing  administration  buildings, 
or  of  a  house  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  institution,  and  the  appur- 
tenances and  service  which  are  required  by  virtue  of  an  official  position, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  entirely  in  the  nature  of  personal  compensation.  A 
man  with  a  cash  income  above  his  living  expenses  equal  to  a  medical  officer's 
salary  would  probably  not  spend  as  much  for  quarters  and  subsistence  as 
the  equivalent  of  what  an  institution  physician  may  sometimes  seem  to  be 
provided  v>-ith.  It  might  not  be  at  all  necessary  or  to  his  taste.  And  what- 
ever he  saved  in  living  expenses  would  be  his  own,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  medical  officer  of  a  state  hospital,  who,  when  his  family  goes  away 
for  the  hot  season,  or  when  nis  children  are  sent  away  to  school  or  college, 
incurs  a  large  additional  expenditure  without  any  corresponding  saving  at 
home  which  he  can  turn  to  account,  as  is  possible  for  the  man  who  receives 
full  compensation  for  his  work  in  money  which  he  can  spend  to  suit  himself. 

Medical  Education  and  Study  of  Mental  Disease. 

"In  undertaking  to  build  up  an  efficient  medical  service  in  a  state  system 
of  care  of  the  insane,  some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  present 
state  of  medical  education  in  its  relation  to  the  study  of  mental  diseases. 
Scarcely  a  medical  college  in  the  country  is  provided  with  adequate  facilities 
for  giving  practical  instruction  in  this  subject,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  provision 
made  for  it  is  quite  meagre,  or  it  is  entirely  lacking.  Consequently,  physi- 
cians in  this  country  take  up  the  work  in  the  state  hospitals  without  having 
had  any  special  preparation  for  it.  Some  systematic  training  would  do  much 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  service.  In  the  United  States  government 
services,  the  medical  officers  are  given  special  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
service  medical  schools  in  Washington  before  they  are  assigned  to  responsible 
positions.  How  much  more  important  is  it  that  systematic  instruction  should 
be  given  those  who  are  about  to  take  up  what  is  considered  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  neglected  branch  of  medicine.  In  New  York,  under  the  wise 
and  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  a  large  proportion  of  the  physicians 
of  the  state  hospitals  have  taken  courses  of  instruction  at  the  institute  on 
Ward's  Island.  A  most  striking  improvement  has  occurred  in  the  character 
of  the  clinical  work  in  the  hospitals.  When  the  institute  was  removed  to 
Ward's  Island  from  the  city,  it  was  hoped  that  in  time  a  sufficient  number 
of  physicians  would  be  employed  at  the  Manhattan  state  hospital  there,  many 
of  them  as  clinical  assistants  without  salary,  to  render  it  a  training  school 
from  which  vacancies  throughout  the  service  might  be  filled.  This  has  not 
yet  been  fully  realized  but  may  be  later.  Possibly,  when  every  medical  col- 
lege in  the  country  is  equipped  with  a  psychiatric  clinic,  similar  to  that  at 
Ann  Arbor,  and  to  that  in  course  of  construction  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard, 
and  Toronto,  and  when  the  medical  service  of  the  state  hospitals  is  more 
eagerly  sought  after  by  medical  graduates  than  at  present,  those  who  take 
up  the  work  may  be  better  prepared.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  seem  as 
though  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  state  to  make  some  effort  to  provide 
instruction.  This  can  best  be  done,  in  part  at  least,  at  a  central  institute. 
The  training  which  physicians  who  are  entering  upon  the  work  receive  will 
also  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  way  the  work  at  the  hospitals  is 
organized  and  carried  out. 
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Physicians  Too  Few  in  Number. 

"As  a  rule,  the  number  of  physicians  is  too  small.  In  Italy  the  law  requires 
that  in  the  state  institutions  for  the  insane,  the  number  of  physicians 
employed  shall  not  be  less  than  one  to  every  hundred  patients,  and  in  Ger- 
many the  proportion  is  nearly  as  great.  In  this  country,  the  rule  is  one  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  as  a  maximum,  and  usually  more  nearly  one  to  two 
hundred.  The  work  is  much  facilitated  by  good  classification  of  the  patients 
in  accordance  with  special  needs,  by  good  nursing  and  clerical  assistance,  by 
adequate  equipment,  and  by  transferring  from  the  physicians  to  others  any 
duties  which  can  be  attended  to  efficiently  by  those  without  medical  training. 
The  work  will  be  facilitated  if  the  reception  wards,  the  wards  for  those  suf- 
fering from  intercurrent  acute  physical  diseases  and  surgical  conditions,  and 
the  infirmaries  are  suitably  constructed  and  arranged  for  active  clinical  work. 
Examination  rooms  furnished  with  proper  facilities  and  with  instruments 
of  precision  and  apparatus  for  minor  laboratory  procedures  should  be  in 
close  relation  with  the  wards.  The  physicians  should  not  be  obliged  to  leave 
their  patients  to  do  work  that  can  be  just  as  well  attended  to  near  at  hand. 
Attached  to  the  infirmary  wards  should  be  a  room  suitably  equipped  for  the 
needs  of  surgical  dressings  and  minor  surgical  procedures.  In  these  serv- 
ices, will  be  concentrated  a  large  proportion  of  the  active  clinical  work  of 
the  hospital.  The  proportion  of  physicians  will  there  be  much  greater  than 
elsewhere,  and  may  be  one  to  fifty  or  sixty  patients  in  the  reception  service, 
or  even  larger,  depending  on  the  number  of  admissions.  Physicians  who 
have  just  entered  upon  the  work  are  usually  assigned  to  one  of  the  active 
services,  preferably  the  reception  service,  and  should  be  kept  there  until  they 
have  mastered  the  methods  of  examination  of  the  cases  and  have  obtained  a 
good  insight  into  the  conditions  from  which  they  are  suffering.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  later  eflBciency  in  the  work. 

The  Medical  History  Important. 

"One  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  examination  and  treatment  of 
the  patients  is  the  medical  history.  The  number  of  patients  in  a  state 
hospital  is  so  large,  and  the  conditions  from  which  they  suffer  so  complex 
and  difficult  to  understand,  that  the  facts  must  be  ascertained  systematically, 
and  accurately  and  fully  recorded.  In  many  instances  observations  covering 
a  long  period  and  frequently  repeated  tests  are  required  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  case.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  received,  correct 
conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  only  after  the  record  has  reached  a  considerable 
length  and  has  then  been  carefully  analyzed  and'  the  significant  and  cor- 
related facts  condensed  into  a  brief  abstract.  This  method  of  work,  which 
is  more  exacting  than  most  young  physicians  have  been  trained  to,  must  be 
acquired  by  the  new  men  if  they  are  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  efficient 
service.  It  is  an  essential  for  good  medical  administration.  To  facilitate  the 
record  making,  a  sufficient  clerical  force  should  be  provided.  The  records 
should  be  typewritten,  and  stenographers  should  be  available  to  take  dicta- 
tion from  the  physicians,  and  occasionally  to  record  the  verbatim  statements 
and  productions  of  the  patients.  It  is  advisable  to  locate  the  clerical  force 
and  the  office  for  records  in  I'ooms  adjoining  or  opening  directly  from  the 
wards.  In  order  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  more  active  serv- 
ices, the  proportion  of  physicians  who  attend  to  the  medical  needs  of  the 
more  able-bodied  chronic  cases  must,  necessarily,  be  reduced  to  one  to  three 
or  four  hundred,  or  even  less. 

Operating  Room  and  Laboratory. 

"Each  hospital  should  be  provided  with  a  well  equipped  surgical  operating 
room,  and  a  laboratory  where  the  more  elaborate  clinical  and  post  mortem 
laboratory  investigations  can  be  carried  on.  In  New  York,  the  plan  is  to 
have  on  each  staff  one  physician  who  has  been  given   special  training  in 
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laboratory  work.  The  aim  is  to  link  the  laboratory  work  closely  with  the 
work  done  with  the  patients,  and  the  post  mortem  findings  are  looked  upon 
as  the  final  steps  in  the  investigations  and  observations  which  have  been 
made  during  the  patients'  lifetime.  They  round  out  the  study  of  the  case, 
serve  as  a  check  on  the  clinical  findings,  and  as  a  guide  to  the  work  of  the 
future.  Lay  assistants  are  provided  for  the  laboratory  physician,  and  in 
the  larger  hospitals  there  is  a  medical  assistant  also.  An  effort  is  made  to 
do  all  that  can  be  reasonably  accomplished  to  make  the  investigations  at  the 
hospital  as  complete  as  possible.  For  more  elaborate  studies,  however,  which 
require  the  highest  judgment  and  skill,  or  very  elaborate  equipment,  the 
material  is  sent  to  the  psychiatric  institute,  where  it  is  worked  up,  and 
eventually  it  is  returned  to  the  hospital  with  a  report. 

The  Value  of  Consultants. 

"For  the  ordinary  medical  needs  of  the  patients,  the  resident  medical  staff 
of  a  state  hospital  is  ordinarily  self  sufficient.  In  these  days  of  specialism, 
however,  superior  ability  in  certain  directions  can  usually  be  secured  for  the 
patients  by-  means  of  a  number  of  consultants.  In  New  York,  an  attending 
ophthalmologist  and  a  dentist  are  employed  who  work  systematically  and 
receive  a  salary  or  per  diem  allowance.  The  active  consultants,  who  serve 
without  pay,  should  be  experts  in  special  lines.  A  good  surgeon  and  gynaecol- 
ogist should  be  one  of  these,  and  the  surgical  conditions  from  which  so  many 
of  the  patients  suffer  should  never  be  neglected.  A  neurologist  and  an  expert 
in  internal  medicine,  with  special  reference  to  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract, 
can  also  be  of  great  assistance. 

St.o-f  Conference  Required  by  Law. 

"The  staff  conferences  of  the  hospitals  form  the  center  of  the  organized 
medical  work.  In  New  York,  these  are  now  required  by  law  twice  a  week, 
and  in  most  of  the  hospitals  they  are  held  more  frequently.  They  furnish 
means  for  bringing  to  a  test  the  work  of  the  individual  physician,  and  for 
giving  the  patients  the  benefit  of  consultation  and  study  by  all  the  members 
of  the  medical  staff.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  largest  hospitals  the 
superintendents  find  it  impossible  to  conduct  these  conferences  themselves. 
Here  they  are  conducted  by  the  first  assistant,  or  by  a  clinical  director  or 
other  staff  leader.  Elsewhere,  they  are  of  great  value  to  the  superintendents 
and  enable  them  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  medical  and  administrative 
matters  which  would  otherwise  not  be  brought  to  their  attention.  They 
serve  also  as  a  means  of  instruction  for  the  members  of  the  staff,  especially 
for  those  who  have  recently  taken  up  the  work,  who  see  the  cases  presented 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  clinical  demonstrations.  The  character  of  the  staff 
conferences  forms  a  fairly  safe  guide  from  which  to  judge  of  the  medical 
activity  of  a  hospital,  and  indeed  of  the  medical  administration  as  a  whole. 
In  an  address  at  a  meeting  of  superintendents  in  1902  Dr.  Meyer  said:  'It 
is  my  conviction  that  what  is  most  needed  is  to  raise  the  standards  of  the 
ordinary  work  by  giving  it  as  much  medical  meaning  as  possible  and  to 
shape  our  problems  so  that  they  stimulate  the  daily  interests  of  the  hospital 
physicians  and  make  the  so-called  ordinary  work  valuable  for  progress. 
Huxley  called  science  organized  common  sense.  Pathology,  to  me,  means 
organized  practical  medicine,  and  research  means  the  use  of  the  practical 
and  experimental  work  for  the  clearing  up  of  open  questions.'  The  medical 
work  of  the  state  hospitals  should  be  judged  not  so  much  by  sporadic  research 
developments  which  may  or  may  not  prove  serviceable.  The  foundation  of 
promising  research  is  good  ordinary  work,  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by 
starting  in  with  conditions  as  we  find  them  and  steadily  improving  them 
along  medical  lines.  Special  investigation  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
mental    disease    is,    indeed,    imperatively    demanded.     As    Dr.    Meyer    says, 
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however,  it  should  be  undertaken  to  clear  up  open  questions,  and  the  ques- 
tions which  become  intelligible  enough  to  be  plainly  profitable  to  answer 
are  the  outcome  of  painstaking  effort  to  apply  what  is  already  known. 

No  Danger  of  Over-Developing. 

"I  have  in  this  paper  tried  to  outline  some  of  the  essentials  of  such  a 
medical  service  as  is  needed  for  the  ordinary  work  in  the  present  stage  of 
institutional  care  of  the  insane.  Much  has  necessarily  been  omitted  and  1 
have,  of  course,  been  obliged  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  New  York 
service  and  of  my  own  experience.  In  some  matters  I  may  seem  to  have 
taken  a  rather  advanced  position.  There  is,  however,  in  v>'hat  I  have  sug- 
gested, nothing  impracticable  and  there  is  no  danger  that  the  medical  fea- 
tures will  be  overdeveloped.  I  believe  that  the  people  wish  the  work  of  the 
state  hospitals  to  be  done  well,  and  are  willing  to  provide  for  it  in  a  reason- 
ably liberal  way.  No  other  class  of  illness  reduces  the  sufferers  to  such  a 
peculiar  and  distressing  degree  of  dependence  and  helplessness  as  mental 
diseases.  The  unhappy  situation  of  most  of  them  is  augmented  by  the  fact 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  their  diseases  they  are  unable  to  understand 
that  they  are  sick,  or  that  there  is  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  at 
liberty.  Were  the  inmates  of  the  state  hospitals  suffering  only  from  condi- 
tions in  which  the  mind  was  not  affected,  few  of  them  would  be  in  public 
institutions.  They  are  confined  because  the  peculiar  effect  of  their  disorders 
on  their  speech  and  behavior  unfits  them  lo  be  at  large  or  to  be  cared  for 
at  home.  Many  years  ago  the  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  showed 
that  few  of  them  could  be  properly  called  paupers.  Less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  cases  admitted  to  the  New  York  state  hospitals  are  received  from  alms- 
houses, and  fully  two-thirds  are  reported  to  have  been  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances— that  is,  they  were  not  in  poverty. 

Must  Look  to  the  State. 

"In  a  state  system  of  care  of  the  insane  the  state  practically  monopolizes 
the  treatment  of  mental  diseases.  When  these  diseases  invade  the  home,  it 
is  not  the  pauper  alone,  it  is  the  self-respecting  average  citizen — in  fact,  all 
but  the  wealthy  who  must  look  to  the  state  hospitals  for  relief.  This  is  an 
aspect  of  the  situation  which  concerns  every  one,  and  which  should  be  con- 
sidered by  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  making  financial  and  other 
provision  for  the  work.  In  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  the  state 
undertakes  to  do  for  the  sufferer  what  in  the  case  of  other  diseases  would 
ordinarily  be  attended  to  by  relatives  and  friends.  There  is  every  reason 
why  pains  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  done  well.  From  the  business 
standpoint  every  precaution  is  taken  to  safeguard  the  expenditures  and  to 
see  that  good  business  methods  prevail  in  every  detail.  Every  item  must 
be  accounted  for,  and  the  institutions  are  inspected  with  reference  to  the 
management  of  the  property  and  the  general  comfort  of  the  patients.  This 
is  all  very  proper  and  is  similar  to  the  methods  employed  in  a  business 
enterprise.  In  a  business,  however,  the  results  may  be  reckoned  as  money 
profits  or  losses.  The  results  in  a  state  hospital  are,  however,  not  so  easily 
determined,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  methods  of  ascertaining  them  are  superficial 
or  entirely  inadequate.  In  Nev/  York,  we  are  trying  to  improve  them  by 
means  of  better  statistical  studies  of  the  medical  aspects  of  the  work,  and 
last  year  an  expert  statistician  was  appointed  with  this  in  view. 

Ixterhospitai.  Coxferences  Good. 

"The  relations  of  the  psychiatric  institute  to  the  work  of  the  hospitals 
have  also  served  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  strong  and  weak  features 
of  the  medical  work  in  each.  Interhospital  conferences,  at  each  hospital  in 
turn,  which  bring  together  as  many  members  of  the  different  medical  staffs 
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as  can  be  spared,  also  serve  to  bring  into  plainer  view  the  character  of  the 
medical  work  which  is  being  done.  Medical  inspections  are  also  made  by 
♦^^he  medical  commissioner  and  the  medical  inspector.  Some  way  should 
rfurely  be  provided  by  which  the  intelligent  public  may  obtain  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  medical  service  of  the  state  hospitals  and 
into  the  value  of  the  results  obtained.  This  would,  I  believe,  assist  the  work 
very  much.  Nothing  is  doing  more  to  improve  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  tuberculous  and  to  exterminate  tuberculosis  than  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  has  grasped  the  known  facts  regarding  the  disease  and  the  require- 
ments for  its  control.  It  has  even  been  said  that  in  some  places  the  intelli- 
gent public  is  in  advance  of  the  local  medical  profession.  A  similar 
awakening  of  interest  and  intelligence  in  regard  to  mental  diseases  would 
revolutionize  the  work  of  the  state  hospitals.  The  development  of  institu- 
tional care  in  the  past  indicates  that  the  progress  of  the  future  will  be 
largely,  and  probably  more  definitely  than  even  at  present,  along  medical 
lines.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  it  all  is  to  cure,  to  care  for  tenderly  and 
intelligently,  and  to  study  how  to  prevent.  It  will  be  successful  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  this  purpose  is  kept  clearly  in  the  foreground  and 
made  the  controlling  motive. 

Expresses  Appeeciation. 

"In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  compliment  of  the 
invitation  to  present  this  paper  at  your  conference.  I  know  that  it  was  due 
to  your  belief  that  in  some  respects  the  work  in  New  York  is  more  advanced 
than  in  Illinois.  I  assure  you,  however,  that  New  York  can  also  learn 
something  from  Illinois.  We  have,  too,  been  stimulated  and  helped  by  the 
splendid  program  which  you  have  planned  in  this  State  and  by  the  progress 
which  you  have  already  made  in  carrying  it  out.  I  wish  especially  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  course  for  attendants  offered  by  the  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy  in  Chicago.  Attendants  have  been  sent  from  New  York,  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  to  take  this  course,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  in 
which  I  have  followed  the  work  since  done,  a  number  of  patients  have  been 
much  benefited  and  several  new  and  promising  recreation  and  occupation 
features  have  been  introduced  into  the  hospitals.  In  your  further  efforts  for 
the  better  management  of  the  problem  of  insanity  you  have,  I  assure  you,  our 
best  wishes." 


DISCUSSION  BY  DE.  GEEENE. 

The  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  is  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  service  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Russell  in  particular  in  coming 
here.  A  paper  such  as  we  have  just  heard  read  is  of  value  to  every  one 
interested  in  the  care  of  the  insane.  The  service  of  Illinois  is  in  a  measure 
patterned  after  that  of  New  York.  Four  or  five  years  ago  things  had  to  take 
a  more  definite  shape  in  this  state  for  a  uniformity  of  system  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  insane.  I  came  to  the  State  service  here  only  three  years  ago, 
and  I  have  been  very,  very  grateful  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  advanced 
methods  and  care  of  the  insane  which  was  in  full  swing  when  I  came  to 
the  state.  For  Dr.  Russell,  we  might  say  that  he,  perhaps,  better  represents 
the  service  in  New  York  than  any  other  one  person  in  that  state.  Therefore, 
the  information  which  he  brings  is  at  first  hand,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  see 
every  patient  who  is  committed  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  New  York. 
Our  nursing  service  here,  our  medical  service,  with  our  newly  established 
psychopathic  institute,  will,  in  time,  if  it  has  the  support  of  this  organiza- 
tion; if  it  has  the  support  of  all  well  meaning  people,  in  time,  will  develop 
a  system  that  will,  at  least,  be  comparable  with  the  older  systems  of  the 
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east.  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Control  that  is  about  to  take  charge  of  this 
service  I  wish  to  express  our  great  gratitude  to  Dr.  Russell  for  coming  here. 
I  know  what  he  has  said  will  be  an  inspiration  and  help  us  in  the  work  we 
are  about  to  undertake. 


DISCUSSION  BY  DR.  HAItOLD  N.  MOYER. 

In  one  of  the  wards  of  Kankakee,  on  an  occasion,  there  was  a  clock  that 
was  out  of  order,  and  it  did  not  register  the  correct  time.  One  of  the  visitors 
said:  "That  clock  is  not  right."  The  patient  said:  "No,  if  that  clock  was 
right  it  would  not  be  here."  I  don't  know  exactly  whether  I  am  right,  or  not, 
in  being  here.  [Laughter.]  I  have  listened  very  attentively  to  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Russell.  It  is  a  magnificent  contribution.  It  is  just  uplifting.  It  is 
what  we  must  aim  at;  less  than  that  will  not  do.  If  we  aim  at  it,  we  will 
get  it,  and  we  are  making  progress.  He  said  I  was  one  of  the  old  fellows. 
I  am.  It  was  thirty  years  this  fall  since  I  entered  the  service  at  Kankakee.  I 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  progress  of  that  institution,  and  in  the 
decade  following  1882  to  1892  we  taught  New  York  a  whole  lot.  I  say  it  with 
conviction  of  its  truth  and  in  all  sincerity  we  had  them  beat  a  mile  in  the 
care  of  the  insane  at  that  time.  In  1892  we  struck  some  political  bumps.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  we  are  helping  ourselves  again. 
We  have  this  gentleman  here  from  New  York  telling  us  how  much  they  are 
ahead  of  us.  It  is  up  to  us  to  repeat  the  same  thing  again,  and  in  another 
ten  or  twelve  years  he  will  come  out  and  learn  something  from  us. 

Illinois  Has  Not  Advanced  with  Times. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  for  the  old  fellows.  Kankakee  was  a  splendid 
institution.  Of  course,  we  did  not  have  any  laboratories;  there  was  no 
occasion  to  have  them;  nobody  knew  how  to  use  them,  if  we  had  had  them. 
We  knew  all  that  medical  science  knew,  because  it  did  not  know  much. 
There  has  been  a  whole  lot  learned  since  in  connection  with  the  insane,  and 
it  has  not  received  the  application  in  our  State  that  it  ought  to  have  received. 

On  the  Up-Geade  Now. 

We  seem  now  to  be  on  the  up-grade  again.  About  the  first  thing  we  have 
done  is  to  establish  civil  service.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  examiners. 
Another  one  sits  over  here.  We  have  been  trying  to  pick  good  medical  men, 
because  Dr.  Russell  is  right  when  he  says  the  whole  problem  is  a  medical 
problem.  The  success,  or  failure,  of  this  or  any  other  institution  depends 
upon  the  medical  men  at  the  head  of  it.  We  have  been  trying  for  the  last 
three  years  to  pick  good  medical  men  for  these  institutions  and  we  cannot 
get  them.  We  get  the  best  we  can.  We  are  sending  up  a  good  many  incom- 
petent, but  we  can  get  the  least  incompetent  we  can  find.  When  we  give 
our  examinations  we  find,  out  of  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  men,  four  or 
five  really  good  men — very  satisfactory  men.  Well,  they  do  not  fill  the 
positions.  There  are  not  enough  of  them.  Then  we  resort  to  a  horizontal 
raise,  so  as  to  bring  some  of  the  other  fellows  up.  We  have  got  to  fill  the 
positions.    We  can  only  fill  them  from  the  men  at  hand. 

Now,  I  want  to  come  to  the  last,  and  final,  thing  that  I  want  to  say  to  you. 
In  his  paper  Dr.  Russell  talks  about  the  pay  of  these  men;  their  social 
position,  their  home,  their  future;  that  is  why  we  do  not  get  good  men. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  men,  but  they  will  not  come  into  the  state  service. 
If  you,  as  a  charity  organization,  have  any  influence,  or  power,  or  pull  (I 
like  the  word  pull — all  of  you  ought  to  get  a  political  pull  somehow),  try  to 
put  these  positions  where  they  ought  to  be  with  regard  to  salaries,  in  social 
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position,  in  home  comforts,  so  that  young  men  can  enter  this  service;  enter 
it  with  the  prospect  that  they  have  got  something  ahead  of  them,  something 
that  is  material,  something  that  is  worth  having  in  this  world,  and  get  the 
State  to  do  that  for  them.  That  is  the  vital  thing.  Get  that  done,  and  these 
institutions  will  come  up.    They  will  pull  them  up. 

DISCUSSION  BiY  DE.  NOEBURY. 

As  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  having  in  charge  the  program  for 
this  year,  at  our  meeting  the  question  came  up  as  to  the  discussion  of  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  we  thought  especially  the  subject  upon  which  Dr.  Russell 
has  spoken  to  be  right,  and  should  be  brought  before  us  just  now,  as  we 
are  in  a  constructive  period  and  the  Board  of  Control  has  become  a  part  of 
the  law.  Our  decision,  as  we  have  now  seen  it  was  a  wise  one.  We  knew  it 
was  in  the  beginning.  I  felt  very  much  encouraged  after  getting  into  com- 
munication with  Dr.  Russell,  and  he  consented  to  come  out  and  discuss  this 
problem  with  us. 

Now  IN  A  Constructive  Period. 

We,  in  Illinois,  are  in  a  constructive  period  as  far  as  the  development  of 
our  institutions  is  concerned — constructive  along  the  lines  Dr.  Moyer  has 
spoken,  and  also  somewhat  suggested  by  the  other  speaker.  Dr.  Greene.  I 
belong  to  the  school  of  which  Dr.  Moyer  is  a  graduate — the  old  school.  I  am 
of  age  as  far  as  service  is  concerned.  I  entered  it  twenty-one  years  ago;  so 
I  know  something  of  the  service  of  that  period,  and  I  know  of  the  service 
in  that  intervening  period,  and  I  know  of  the  service  in  the  new  constructive 
period,  and  it  would  be  a  personal  pleasure  to  me  to  be  a  part  in  the  whole 
development.  If  there  is  anything  in  my  knowledge  or  experience  of  such 
work  that  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  I  am  very  glad  to 
cooperate.  It  is  a  service  we  have  learned  that  cannot  get  along  by  itself.  It 
depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  people,  and,  in  order  to  get  the  people, 
they  have  to  be  educated.  Just  as  we  have  said  all  along  in  our  work  i» 
State  charities,  we  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  constructive  work  or  develop 
any  service  unless  we  have  back  of  us  the  good  people,  who  are  willing  to 
lend  their  help,  not  only  the  individuals,  but  through  their  efforts  in  deter- 
mining the  opinion  of  our  Legislature.  It  is  a  campaign  of  education,  and 
I  assure  the  conference,  and,  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  conference,  I  feel 
under  many  obligations  to  Dr.  Russell  for  his  kindness  in  coming  to  us.  I 
have  known  him  since  he  has  been  associated  with  the  service  in  New  York. 
I  have  watched  the  development  of  the  work  there.  I  have  known  Dr. 
Russell  personally  for  many  years,  and  I  feel  we  have  the  supreme  authority 
in  this  country  on  the  subject  he  has  treated. 


DISCUSSION  BY  V.  H.  PODSTATA. 

The  period  that  Dr.  Moyer  has  referred  to  is  of  very  great  interest  to  me. 
I  remember  as  though  it  was  today  when  I  went  to  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  who 
was  one  of  the  examiners  for  internes  in  1895,  and  asked  him  whether  a 
graduate  of  a  homeopathic  school  could  be  allowed  to  take  the  examination. 
Dr.  Meyer  said:  "If  he  knows  enough,  he  can."  And  so  I  took  the  exami- 
nation. At  any  rate  at  that  time  I  had  graduated  from  a  homeopathic 
medical  college.  I  always  felt  that  I  should  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
instructions  under  Adolf  Meyer,  of  whom  I  had  heard,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  my  entering  the  service.  The  State  of  Illinois 
was  unfortunate  in  losing  Dr.  Meyer  within  about  four  or  five  months  after 
I  entered  the  service,  but  the  four  or  five  months  were  to  me  months  of 
inspiration,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  the  excellent  instruction  I  received 
from  that  eminent  physician.  I  entered  the  institution  at  the  most  magnifi- 
cent salary  of  $10.00  a  month.  I  needed  salary  at  that  time — I  wasn't  very 
rich,  and  I  could  very  comfortably  had  $10.00  or  $12.00  more.  As  I  look 
back  now,  I  believe  if  I  had  paid  out  $10.00  I  would  have  saved  money. 
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Must  Make  Sekvice  Attractive. 

That  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  important  points  of  the  most  excellent 
paper  of  Dr.  Russell.  To  secure  the  right  kind  of  medical  service  in  our 
institutions,  the  service  must  be  made  attractive,  and,  while  the  salary  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  attractiveness  for  permanent  positions,  I  believe 
it  will  not  render  our  service  attractive  to  young  men  until  we  can  teach 
them  something  of  value.  We  have  trouble  in  getting  internes — internes  of 
any  kind.  I  am  very  fortunate  in  having  three  young  men  and  one  woman 
— bright  people — ^who  serve  as  internes  at  Elgin,  but  it  is  a  diflBcult  matter 
to  keep  them  sometimes,  and,  in  fact,  for  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
almost  impossible;  but  that  is  one  thing.  The  next  thing  that  is  necessary, 
if  you  will  agree  with  Dr.  Russell,  is  to  make  the  permanent  positions 
attractive  to  the  assistant  physicians.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  good 
physician  for  a  permanent  position  for  $100.00  a  month;  it  is  not  possible; 
it  is  not  right;  it  is  not  logic  to  expect  anything  of  that  sort.  Further,  I 
agree  very  heartily  with  Dr.  Russell,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  decent 
home  for  these  people.  To  put  a  physician  in  a  room  about  4x8,  and  one 
little  window  looking  out  into  the  yard,  and  sometimes  putting  two  or  three 
physicians  into  one  room,  and  expect  them  to  consider  that  a  home — a  perma- 
nent home — is  unreasonable,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  should  not  be 
done.  Then,  another  "thing  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  even  for 
those  that  have  charge  of  chronic  cases,  and  that  is,  some  system  of,  you 
might  say,  continually  trading,  shifting  the  physicians,  so  as  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  stagnation.    Hospital  stagnation  is  a  horrible  thing. 

Eliminate  Hospital  Stagnation. 

I  believe  that  hospital  stagnation  will  have  to  be  eliminated  before  we 
can  get  the  very  best  class  of  hospital  physicians  in  the  institutions.  That 
can  be  done  by  promoting  the  spirit  of  competition  among  the  physicians, 
having  in  staff  meetings  not  only  the  discussion  of  new  cases  as  they  arise, 
but  discussions  regarding  the  patients  who  have  been  in  the  institution  for 
a  number  of  years  and  where  the  patient  has  apparently  been  forgotten. 
There  are  very  many  chronic  patients  who  have  been  allowed  to  exist 
somewhere  in  the  corner,  and  are  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  Our  experience, 
as  we  gather  it  more  and  more,  shows  us  that  so-called  chronic  patients  can 
be  very  much  better;  they  may  not  recover  entirely,  but  they  can  be  made 
more  comfortable. 

One  more  point  I  would  like  to  mention.  It  is  this:  I  believe  there  is 
present  here  at  least  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Cook 
county.  I  think  that  member  of  that  Board  of  Commissioners  has  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  making  himself  famous  in  contributing,  if  not  taking 
the  initiative,  in  making  Cook  County  Detention  hospital  a  regular  clinic, 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  same  way  as  the  German  hospitals  have  it,  but  possibly 
more  like  they  have  it  in  the  state  of  Michigan.  I  believe  there  never  has 
been  a  better  opportunity  of  establishing  an  institution  of  learning  than  the 
Cook  County  Detention  hospital. 


DISCUSSION  BY  LAWRENCE  Y.  SHERMAN.^ 

There  are  present  here  those  in  the  actual  duty  of  taking  care  of  the 
departments  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  this  State.  I  have  these  duties. 
I  have  no  technical  knowledge.  I  know  something  of  procuring  money  for 
the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  and  care  required — something  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  order  to  procure  these  things.  People  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  making  money  as  they  are  in  getting  something  for  the  money 


"^  Judge  Sherman  is  president  of  the  new  Board  of  Administration. 
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that  is  spent.  The  State  taxes  are  very  low  in  comparison  with  other  taxes. 
There  is  more  return  now  for  State  taxes  paid  in  Illinois  than  any  other 
single  item  in  the  tax  receipt.  The  taxes  in  this  State  are  but  50  cents,  in 
round  numbers,  on  each  $100.00  of  assessed  valuation.  For  that  50  cents 
paid  there  is  more  return  to  the  people  of  the  State  in  sanitation,  in  quaran- 
tine regulation,  in  protection  against  calamity,  in  care  both  in  the  curative 
aspect  and  in  the  restraint  of  the  unfortunate  of  the  State,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  order,  than  for  any  other  money  that  is  spent  locally  or 
otherwise — paid  either  to  the  United  States  government  or  to  the  munici- 
palities of  this  State.  There  is  no  locality  in  Illinois  that  can  of  itself 
sanitate  and  protect  itself  by  quarantine  against  epidemics  of  contagious 
diseases.  It  does  not  do  it.  It  requires  the  aid  of  the  strong  arm  of  the 
State  in  order  to  fully  accomplish  the  design;  so  for  the  small  amount  of 
money  paid  for  State  taxes,  either  for  charitable,  penal,  reformatory  or 
educational  institutions,  the  taxpayer  gets  more  for  the  money  spent  than 
in  any  other  item  of  taxes  he  pays,  either  State  or  national. 

Insane  Under  Restraint  vs.  Unrestrained  Politicians. 

I  know  you  sympathize  with  me,  and  believe  what  I  say,  when  I  tell  you 
I  would  much  rather  deal  with  the  insane  who  are  in  the  institutions  and 
subject  to  restraint  than  to  deal  with  sane  politicians  who  are  not  under 
restraint  and  running  at  large  about  this  State.  That  is  entirely  a  convic- 
tion born  of  experience — it  is  not  theoretical. 

Dr.  Russell,  who  speaks  with  authority  from  a  state  that  has  had  actual 
experience  in  the  matter  referred  to,  says  that  one  of  the  requirements  is 
that  the  administration  of  the  charities  be  free  from  political  influence.  It 
is  difficult  to  divorce  any  matter  that  is  connected  with  state  government 
from  the  influence  of  politics,  as  it  was  for  our  forefathers  in  Europe  to 
divorce  the  church  from  state,  and  it  is  just  as  diflieult  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate after  you  get  it  done.  Do  not  imagine  that  because  a  law  has  been 
passed  that  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  If  you  sit  down  and  attempt  to  have 
that  law  operate  automatically,  you  vAU  wake  up  some  morning  to  find  that 
it  has  quit  operating  at  all.  There  is  not  any  law  invented  by  human  ingenu- 
ity that  does  not  have  to  be  operated  by  the  same  wits  that  made  it,  either 
by  yourselves  or  your  successors.  I  do  not  care  anything  for  the  laws  of 
this  State  in  reform,  or  in  actual  administration,  unless  there  is  an  aroused, 
intelligent  and  militant  public  opinion  back  of  that  law,  to  keep  everybody 
that  enforces  the  law  within  the  letter  and  the  spirit  both,  and  without 
that,  the  law  is  wholly  useless  to  correct  any  evil,  either  present  or  pros- 
pective. The  statutes  that  are  made  are  remedial,  all  those,  at  least,  of 
recent  date.    They  are  intended  to  accomplish  better  results. 

Civil  Service  Laws  Honestly  Administered. 

There  is  a  civil  service  law  in  this  State.  It  is  one,  I  believe  I  am  easily 
in  bounds  in  saying,  that  counts,  one  that  is  actually  administered  within 
the  spirit  of  the  framers  as  well  as  the  administrators  of  the  law.  It  being 
a  civil  service  law  that  counts,  necessarily  those  that  enter  that  line  of  public 
service  to  which  it  is  applicable  go  upon  their  merits  and  not  upon  their 
pull.  Let  that  always  continue  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  the  actual 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  then  the  people  will  always  get  something  for 
their  money.  There  is  this  difficulty  that  was  referred  to  here  in  the  address 
that  has  been  given  this  afternoon,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful,  indeed, 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing;  there  is  this  to  be  said;  that  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  of  all  the  appropriations  of  the  State  that  administer  any 
of  the  great  departments  of  State  government,  are  spent  by  way  of  salary 
or  wages  for  services  or  labor  performed.  This  percentage  is  given  in  the 
rough,  varying  with  the  kind  of  institution  and  the  kind  of  care  given  to  the 
inmate,  but  from  30  to  50  per  cent  now  goes  in  salaries.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  increase  the  appropriations.     It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  go 
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before  the  appropriation  committee  in  either  branch  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  get  an  increase  in  the  appropriation.  The  securing  of  appropriations 
so  as  to  get  money  that  will  increase  faster  in  dollars  and  cents  than  the 
natural  increases  in  the  population  of  institutions  is  a  difficult  task.  To 
increase  the  wages,  the  salaries  of  those  rendering  services  to  the  State  in 
the  lines  requiring  trained  service  is  difficult.  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
increasing  wherever  possible,  and  wherever  justice  could  be  done  and  service 
be  done,  and  increasing  the  compensation  of  those  engaged  in  this  service.  I 
am  not  unmindful,  however,  that  we  must  keep  within  the  bounds  of  appro- 
priations. We  must  answer  for  the  appropriations  that  we  have  got.  Because 
this  is  true,  I  do  not  expect  any  great  increase  in  the  services  referred  to. 

What  Is  Needed  Now\ 

In  past  years,  under  the  care  of  persons  who  have  administered  the  laws, 
they  have  not  taken  a  step  in  advance,  and  now  we  require  a  trained  service 
in  the  duties  performed  rather  than  trained  service  in  political  skill  and 
vigilance.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  answer  a  janitor  made  to  me  once  in 
the  public  service.  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  intended  to  work  any.  He  said: 
"Work?  Good  Heavens,  I  worked  hard  enough  to  get  the  job,  I  don't  intend 
to  work  any  now."  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  your  political  vigi- 
lance is,  it  is  a  question  of  whether  you  have  the  training.  To  that  end,  this 
Board  of  Administration,  which  is  new,  will  direct  its  efforts,  and  will  do 
the  best  it  can  when  it  assumes  those  duties  on  the  first  of  January,  1910. 

Give  New  Board  a  Chance. 

I  don't  want  to  be  condemned  in  advance,  but  after  I  have  been  given  the 
power,  if  the  Board  does  not  make  good  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  court 
your  criticism,  and  I  want  you  to  give  it  to  me.  If  I  cannot  answer,  I  will 
take  my  medicine,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  criticised  before  the  power  is 
given.  The  power  and  the  responsibility  go  together.  After  the  power  is 
given,  it  is  time  enough  to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  actual  performance. 

This  is  an  assemblage  largely  of  doctors.  I  respect  your  technical  knowl- 
edge. I  have  said  to  a  good  many  of  my  friends  that,  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  I  am  a  novice.  All  I  can  give  you  is  from  the  standpoint  of  such 
training  as  I  have  had.  On  this  Board  the  best  service  of  v>'hich  I  am  capable 
will  be  performed  in  selecting  good  men  who  have  technical  knowledge,  and 
then  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  get  from  the  State  the  money,  and  will 
endeavor  to  administer  this  money  honestly  when  put  in  my  hands,  so  that 
the  State  may  get  dollar  for  dollar  in  return  for  it. 

Experiment  Not  Tried  in  Illinois. 

It  is  an  experiment  which  has  been  tried  by  some  states,  but  never  in 
Illinois;  at  least,  it  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  old  conditions.  Remem- 
ber, these  institutions  are  a  good  thing.  They  have  not  come  up  in  a  single 
night.  They  have  grown  with  the  advancing  wants  of  the  State  that  has 
increased  mightily  from  the  time  it  was  brought  into  the  Union.  Each 
institution  has  grown  from  year  to  year  all  along  the  line,  whether  it  is 
for  the  insane,  the  feebleminded,  for  the  delinquent,  or  for  the  dependent 
of  all  kind,  poor  or  juvenile;  they  have  grown  one  after  another  with  their 
powers  and  appropriations,  until,  finally,  by  one  Act  of  the  Legislature,  they 
have  been  taken  from  seventeen  distinct  boards  and  vested  in  the  single 
Board  that  is  given  full  power  over  these  institutions  in  like  manner  as  the 
local  ones,  with  many  added  powers  to  the  ones  exercised  by  the  local.  I 
do  not  expect  any  great  economy  that  will  reduce  the  sum  total  to  the  tax 
payer.  I  expect  that  appropriations  must  continue  in  like  manner  as  in  the 
past.  I  do  not  expect  anything  startling.  I  do  expect  some  uniformity  of 
management  and  some  uniformity  of  results.  You  men  who  are  at  the  head 
of  these  institutions,  you  seventeen  superintendents,  you  who  are  interested. 
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you  who  stand  in  the  place  at  the  operative  department  or  the  executive 
head  of  these  institutions,  all  of  you  will  continue  to  perform  your  duties. 
Under  the  new  law  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  performance  of  duties. 
Those  duties  are  not  changed,  but  only  the  method  of  controlling  those 
institutions. 

This  is  an  experiment,  a  very  radical  one,  that  is  undertaken.  We  hope 
to  use  the  colloquial  phrase,  with  the  powers  given  us  after  we  assume  the 
management  of  these  institutions  as  the  administrative  board,  we  expect 
"To  make  good."    We  will  try  the  very  best  we  know  how  to  do  so. 


DISCUSSION  BY  DE.  0.  C.  WILLHITE. 

It  is  getting  quite  late,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  your  valuable  time.  I 
certainly  enjoyed  Dr.  Russell's  paper  very,  very  much.  It  seems  to  us  that 
he  has  given  us  in  detail  the  principal  method  of  getting  in  our  institutions 
valuable  medical  men.  This  I  am  sure  is  the  problem  that  confronts  every 
superintendent  in  connection  with  his  work,  to  get  people  that  are  useful  to 
him,  people  that  will  stick.  We  can  get  men  of  all  kinds,  but  the  trouble  is 
to  keep  them  when  we  get  a  valuable  man.  We  find  in  a  short  time  he  has 
something  that  seems  to  be  better  for  him,  and  he  goes.  When  we  get  these 
men  we  must  do  something  for  them  in  return.  The  institution  must  be  a 
place  of  learning,  so  that  it  will  induce  these  men  to  get  into  the  spirit,  and 
then  they  will  stay  with  us. 


DISCUSSION  BY  DR.  EUSSELL. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  I  have  already  said  in  the 
vi^ay  of  bringing  to  you  information  what  the  situation  is  in  New  York.  When 
I  was  asked  to  present  this  paper,  I  felt  some  hesitancy.  I  always  do  feel 
some  hesitancy  when  I  am  asked  to  discuss  more  or  less  technical  features 
of  the  work  in  which  the  public  at  large  has  no  very  deep  interest.  Perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  say  deep  interest;  I  think  it  has,  but  it  has  not  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  care  of  insanity.  That  belongs  to  a  few  rather  choice  spirits, 
I  might  say.  From  the  responses  to  what  I  said,  I  realize  that  I  was  talking 
to  such  a  company,  and,  after  hearing  Judge  Sherman  and  Dr.  Moyer  and 
Doctor  Greene,  besides  the  men  who  are  actively  interested  in  the  hospitals 
today,  I  feel  as  if  there  can  be  no  question  that  what  Dr.  Moyer  said  be  true. 

Sherman  and  Appkopkiations. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  what  Judge  Sherman  has  said  in  regard  to 
appropriations.  I  think  the  tendency  is  for  the  public  to  hold  the  adminis- 
tration board  accountable  for  results,  and  it  is  also  the  custom  for  the  exec- 
utive officers  to  hold  the  administration  board  and  the  superintendents  of 
institutions.  I  think  that  is  just  where  a  weakness  lies.  The  public  should 
hold  the  Legislature  to  account.  The  administration  board  is  the  creature 
of  the  Legislature.  The  next  thing,  the  principal  trouble,  is  in  regard  to  the 
appropriations.  That  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  is  not  holding 
the  Legislature  strictly  to  account.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  doubt 
that  the  Legislature  will  hold  the  administration  board  to  account.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  question  about  that.  It  will  have  to  show  what  it 
is  doing  with  the  money.  If  the  administration  board  says  it  has  not  enough 
money,  the  public  must  come  and  help  it  get  it. 
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Cost  of  Cabinq  fob  Insane  Is  Inceeasinq. 

The  cost  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  New  York  has  been  increasing,  and 
it  will  increase.  It  is  impossible  for  it  not  to  increase.  You  all  know  that 
the  United  States  government  has  presented  figures  that  show  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased,  from  1893,  49V^  per  cent  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Now,  the  insane  have  got  to  be  clothed  and  fed  like  people  at  large,  higher 
wages  have  to  be  paid,  and  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  insane  has  increased; 
the  figures  for  the  year  just  past,  being  to  the  30th  of  September,  I  have  not 
at  hand.  The  previous  year  it  was  $183.00  to  each  patient  in  a  State  institu- 
tion. The  total  cost  is  over  $6,000,000.00  in  the  state  of  New  York.  When 
you  think  what  that  does,  $183.00  is  a  very  small  amount  of  money,  and  we 
think  this  year  it  will  not  be  less  than  $189.00.  We  think  it  will  not  be  long 
until  it  will  be  $200.00.  This  is  a  small  amount  of  money  to  take  care  of  a 
person,  feed  him,  clothe  him  and  nurse  him  for  a  year. 


I 
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FIFTH  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


Penology  :    Signs  and  Progress  in  the  Last  Decade. 

(Rev.  Albert  J.  Steelmau,  Chaplain,  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  Joliet.) 


(October  11,  8:00  p.  m..  Women's  Club  Building.) 


The  Program. 
Violin  Solo— Miss  Bertha  Seabury. 
Accompanist— Miss  Claudia  E.  Burkhalter. 
"Adult  Probation" — Warren  F.  Spaulding,  Secretary,  Massachusetts  Prison  Association,  Boston. 


THE  SESSION  ON  PENOLOGY. 

Dr.  F.  Emory  Jjjon  of  Chicago  acted  as  chairman  of  this  session  and, 
in  introducing  the  first  speaker,  Chaplain  Albert  J.  Steelman  of  the 
Joliet  State  Penitentiary,  said : 

There  was  a  time  in  the  days  before  the  Renaissance  that  it  was  asserted 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  It  was  thought  that  certain  things  ethically 
wrong  were  justifiable  in  defense  of  certain  principles  and  certain  institu- 
tions, which  they  felt  should  be  defended  at  all  costs;  but  with  a  wider 
intelligence  it  was  learned  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  wrong  that  good 
might  come.  It  was  some  centuries  later,  indeed,  in  recent  years,  that  we 
learned  almost  the  opposite  axiom;  namely,  that  it  was  not  always  justifiable 
to  do  that  which  seems  ethically  right,  if  evil  results  might  come  from  it.  I 
refer  principally  to  the  general  practice,  until  recent  years,  of  indiscriminate 
charity,  and  we  learned  that  an  impulse  which  was  prompted  by  altruism 
and  seemed  good  might  result  in  great  harm  to  the  individual  member  of 
society  and,  in  turn,  to  society  as  a  whole,  and  this  problem  was  solved  and 
this  question  answered  by  the  organizations  everywhere  by  systematic  char- 
ity, by  which  not  only  the  intended  purpose  and  the  impulse  of  an  act 
should  have  fruition,  but  the  final  outcome  and  result  of  that  act  might 
have  its  application  and  working  out  in  society. 

A  Recureing  Question. 

These  questions  which  have  come  up  in  the  acts  of  individuals,  or  as  the 
results  of  the  acts  of  individuals,  come  up  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of 
society  in  answering  the  question  as  to  the  results  of  our  institutions,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  answer  the  question  ever  and  again  as  to  whether  the 
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institutions  which  are  supposed  to  do  the  thing  they  are  intended  to  are 
really  doing  that  thing,  and  the  time  has  come  for  this  question  in  its 
relation  to  our  penal  institutions,  I  think.  It  has  seriously  come  to  be  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  as  to  whether  the  institution 
which  we  have  erected  and  supposed  to  be  the  thing  to  prevent  crime  and  to 
correct  crime  is  really  fulfilling  its  function.  I  think  it  is  not  too  broad  a 
statement  to  say  that  our  present  penal  system  is  on  trial,  and  we  have  it 
from  no  less  an  authority  than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
himself  a  judge,  that  our  criminal  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  carried  out,  is  a 
disgrace  to  civilization,  and  these  facts  bring  to  us  very  serious  questions, 
which  we  are  asking  and  trying  to  answer  frankly  and  as  best  we  can. 
Tonight  we  are  to  learn  not  only  something  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  toward  changing  the  penal  institutions  of  the  past  decade  from  the 
standpoint  purely  of  punishment  to  that  of  reformation,  but  a  little  later 
in  the  evening  we  are  further  to  ask  the  question  as  to  how  far  we  can  finally 
and  ultimately  dispense  with  the  penal  institution  itself,  and  serve  the 
purpose  which  it  is  intended  to  serve,  by  having  the  individual  delinquent 
under  careful  and  wise  supervision,  in  the  operation  of  the  adult  probation 
measure  and  principle,  and  so  it  happens  that  tonight  we  have  two  speakers 
to  treat  of  this  question  from  these  two  standpoints. 


PENOLOGY:    SIGNS  OF  PEOGEESS  IN  LAST  DECADE. 

Eev.  A.  J.  Steelman,  chaplain  of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  deliv- 
ered the  address  on  "Penology :  Signs  of  Progress  in  the  Last  Decade/' 
speaking  as  follows : 

"A  most  encouraging  sign  is  in  the  space  devoted  by  journalists  to  prison 
matters,  and  the  awakening  interest  of  the  people.  We  are  getting  our  eyes 
open  to  the  enormous  cost  of  crime.  Three  per  cent  of  males,  above  the 
age  of  10,  have  to  be  counted  in  the  hostile  legions.  The  public  expenditure 
in  the  United  States  for  defense  against  this  army  is  placed  at  $600,000,000 
a  year  in  money  alone,  not  counting  the  loss  in  labor  and  property,  and  the 
loss  of  the  army  itself.  A  writer  in  the  Metropolitan  magazine  for  October, 
1909,  holds  that  crime  and  poverty  cost  us  one  billion  dollars,  or  more  than 
$10  per  capita. 

Needed  to  Keep  Men  Stkaight. 

"No  doubt  men — such  men  as  we  are  acquainted  with — need  both  the  hope 
of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment  to  keep  them  straight.  Society  is 
learning  to  protect  itself,  not  by  brute  force,  but  by  intelligence.  The  last 
act  of  Jumbo,  the  giant  elephant,  was  to  try  to  stop  a  locomotive  engine  with 
his  head.     The  engineer  uses  his  head  in  a  different  way. 

"We  are  in  a  mixed  transitional  stage  of  progress,  trying  to  combine  the 
old  theory  of  retaliation  with  the  newer,  hopeful  program  of  reformation. 

"The  greatest  advance  in  penal  science  is  the  discovery  or  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  criminality,  as  well  as  small-pox  and  poverty,  is  'communicable, 
preventable  and  curable.'  Many  minds — a  small  army — are  today  engaged 
in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  crime  along  one  or  the  other  of  these  lines. 

The  Square  Deal  for  Prisoners. 

"The  considerable  number  of  prisoners  being  reclaimed  by  various  methods 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  average  law-breaker  should  not  be  held  pri- 
marily for  punishment  and  that  the  prison  should  not  be  merely  custodial 
and  penal  but  remedial.  We  may  not  know  exactly  what  phases  or  forms 
of  treatment  are  most  useful;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of 
honest  industry,  clean  apartments,  regular  hours,  wholesome  food  and  the 
square  deal;  the  last,  being  the  most  important,  includes  all  the  others. 
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No  Doubt  that  Crime  Is  Contagious. 

"Childhood  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  catch  the  disease  of  crime.  The  real 
criminal  is  a  savage.  Any  neglected  child  will  certainly  die  or  develop  traits 
of  savagery. 

"Public  attention  is  being  centered  upon  the  causes  of  crime.  It  is  easy 
to  make  a  long  list  of  persons  who  may  be  designated  'presumptive  crimi- 
nals,' such  as  children  of  criminal  and  depraved  parents,  defective,  orphaned, 
illegitimate,  abandoned,  incorrigible,  juvenile  offenders.  A  sure  way  to 
make  criminals  of  these  several  classes  is  to  bestow  upon  them  abundant  and 
never-failing  neglect.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  average  child  to  have 
inherited  the  so-called  criminal  taint.  'Their  environment  will  arrest  the 
development  of  the  altruistic  moral  faculties  and  stimulate  abnormal  selfish- 
ness and  immorality.' 

"Most  criminals  are  made,  not  born.  In  self-defense  society  must  compel 
parents  to  train  their  children  or  deprive  them  of  their  presumed  right  of 
custody.  The  juvenile  court  was  given  power  to  do  this  in  the  last  decade. 
In  1898  there  was  no  juvenile  court.  Now,  nearly  every  important  city  in 
America  boasts  of  one. 

"The  professional  expert  criminal  commits  the  greatest  damage  to  the 
public.  He  is  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the  six  hundred  millions  which 
crime  costs  in  the  United  States  every  year. 

Average  Prisoner  Not  a  Criminal. 

"No  large  percentage  of  prisoners  belong  to  this  class.  The  average 
offender  has  formed  no  deep-seated  purpose  to  wage  war  on  people  or  prop- 
erty. He  is,  rather,  a  man  who  has  not  formed  an  all-mastering  purpose  to 
do  right  at  whatever  cost  to  himself.  The  number  of  citizens  of  this  class 
is  much  larger  than  it  ought  to  be.  And  no  one  knows  what  day  any  one 
of  them  may  join  the  army  behind  the  walls.  The  desire  to  get  easy  money 
is  wide-spread.  A  noted  confidence  man  of  my  acquaintance,  formerly  a 
member  of  my  present  parish,  had  worthless  mining  stock  to  sell.  He 
represented  to  his  purchasers  that  the  stock  had  greatly  increased  in  value 
and  that  the  holders  were  unaware  of  that  fact.  They  had  only  to  wire  his 
confederate  in  Denver  to  be  assured  that  he  was  right.  Only -one  man 
among  many  to  whom  he  made  these  representations  made  him  feel  rebuked 
by  the  evident  honesty  and  honor  with  which  he  advised  him  to  tell  the 
people  what  their  stock  was  really  worth.  The  germ  of  criminality  is  easily 
communicable  to  this  class  of  reputable  citizens. 

Care,  Attention,  Prevention. 

"The  great  sin  of  the  past  was  neglect.  The  great  word  for  the  future  is 
care,  attention,  prevention. 

"Prevention  is  the  great  program. 

"The  best  men  and  women  in  the  world  today  are  trying  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  care  for  neglected  children  and  youth.  The  last  decade  has  wit- 
nessed many  transformations  in  child  labor  laws,  effective  management  of 
truancy  and  in  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders.  War  is  being  waged  on  the 
cigarette  and  selling  to  minors.  Eye  and  ear  and  hand  training,  medical 
and  surgical  care  are  being  provided  in  the  schools.  Effective  methods  of 
protecting  boys  and  girls  under  14,  16  and  even  18  years  of  age  are  being 
widely  adopted.  Failure  to  adopt,  marks  a  state  as  belonging  to  the  dark 
ages. 

"The  saloon  evil  is  being  reduced  with  immense  benefit  to  public  order. 

The  White  Slave  Traffic. 

"The  war  on  the  white  slave  traflBc  has  directed  attention  to  the  enormity 
of  this  crime.    In  Chicago  alone  25,000  or  30,000  women,  mostly  young,  having 
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been  robbed  and  ruined,  are  wreaking  untold  vengeance  on  many  times  their 
own  number  of  men.  Five  thousand  of  these  women  will  die  in  the  year,  and 
5,000  others  will  be  found  to  take  their  places. 

"Who  are  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  crime  and  misery?  Children  who  have 
no  home,  children  with  feeble  mentality  (150,000  of  them,  mostly  uncared 
for,  in  the  United  States,  there  being  but  forty-two  institutions  for  them), 
children  who  are  not  feebleminded  but  who  are  underfea  and  must  be  classed 
as  substandard  physically  and  unable  to  compete  mentally  with  others  in 
school  work.  They  become  discouraged  and  play  truant,  with  all  that  is 
implied. 

"A  wise  cardinal  is  credited  with  saying:  'Give  me  the  first  ten  years  of 
a  child's  life,  and  I  care  not  who  has  him  after  that.'  But  we  know  by  expe- 
rience that  many  things  can  happen  after  a  child  is  10  years  old.  Passing 
the  line  from  childhood  to  manhood  or  womanhood  demands  from  society  all 
the  wisdom  and  care  of  which  it  is  capable.  Not  only  the  underfed  and 
undeveloped  child,  but  the  overfed,  overindulged  and  underworked  child  of 
the  well-to-do  families,  the  rich  man's  son  who  has  his  father's  money  to 
spend,  present  a  grave  problem.  Manual  training  in  the  grade  schools  during 
and  after  ordinary  school  hours,  and  domestic  science  for  the  girls,  give 
promise  of  splendid  results.  Ninety-two  and  one-third  per  cent  of  commit- 
ments to  Elmira  have  been  for  sins  against  property.  The  remedy  is  to 
teach  the  lads  an  honest  money-making  industry. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  wise  plan  may  be  found  by  which  parent, 
physician  or  teacher  shall  instruct  the  rising  generation  in  the  physiology, 
hygiene  and  ethics  of  adolescence, 

"The  forward  strides  in  municipal  government  in  Europe  give  us  hope 
that  sometimes — perhaps  soon — the  open  defiance  of  laws  in  our  large  cities 
may  be  removed  as  the  cause  of  corruption  and  crime. 

"There  is  an  increasing  demand  that  no  criminals  shall  be  imported. 

The  Mabeiage  of  the  Unfit. 

Scientific  and  patriotic  objections  are  being  strenuously  urged  against  the 
marriage  of  the  unfit.  The  right  of  the  state  is  admitted  to  prohibit  the 
marriage  of  iodiotic,  insane,  leprous,  scrofulous,  epileptic  persons,  and  those 
suffering  fj-om  venereal  diseases. 

Since  the  disease  of  crime  is  both  dangerous  and  contagious,  nearly  all 
penologists  are  urging  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  The 
real  criminal  should  be  kept  till  he  gives  evidence  of  being  cured.  It  is 
manifestly  absurd  to  fix  a  maximum  retaliatory  punishment.  Penal  science 
demands  that  society  shall  be  indefinitely  protected.  The  prisoner  must  be 
reformed  before  he  can  properly  be  liberated. 

"The  heathen  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  left  deformed  and  undesired 
children  to  die.  Christianity  reaches  out  its  hands  to  help  the  poor,  the  sick 
and  the  abandoned,  the  defective  and  the  delinquent.  Science  offers  its 
highest  aid,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  and  speech  to  the  deaf-mute, 
hands  and  feet  to  the  maimed,  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  straightening  to 
the  deformed,  virtue  to  the  vicious,  homes  to  the  homeless,  aiming  to  restore 
them  all  to  society  as  safe  and  worthy  members  thereof. 

Crime  Is  Being  Cured. 

"Out  of  10,000  convicts,  Mr.  Brockway  found  28.8  per  cent  non-moral,  hav- 
ing no  vestige  of  the  sense  of  pity  or  probity;  43.1  per  cent  were  immoral 
below  the  line  of  safe  inhabitancy;  22.6  per  cent  were  normal;  5V2  per  cent 
were  super-sensitive  or  abnormal.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Brockway's  reformatory 
plan  is  believed  to  have  saved  83  per  cent  of  the  young  men,  and  in  so  doing 
has  saved  the  state  nearly  $17,000,000,  if  we  reckon  the  economic  value  of 
each  man  at  $2,000.  Perhaps  more  justly  the  value  should  be  placed  at 
$3,000  and  the  saving  at  about  $25,000,000. 
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"The  notable  success  of  many  judges  and  magistrates  in  dealing  with  first 
offenders  of  mature  years,  without  sending  them  to  prison,  has  led  thoughtful 
people  everywhere  to  ask  whether  the  principle  may  not  be  extended  and 
established  as  an  authorized  method  of  procedure.  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  deleterious  moral  atmosphere  of  jails  and  prisons  can  lightly  condemn 
a  human  being  to  such  punishment.  A  short  sentence  for  a  slight  offense 
is  a  cruel  travesty  of  justice,  since  it  unnecessarily  brands  a  man  as  a  felon. 

Ask  Reformatory  Equipment. 

"People  everywhere  are  coming  to  see  that  prisoners  are  human,  that  they 
are  our  brothers,  that  most  of  them  will  come  out  (over  400  leave  Joliet 
yearly)  to  take  up  the  duties  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  that 
consequently  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  well-being  while  in  prison  are 
of  the  highest  consequence.  Prison  wardens  and  commissioners  are  every- 
where asking  that  reformatory  equipment  of  various  sorts  be  supplied  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  reformatory  theories. 

"Prison  officers  are  finding  that  Arnold's  treatment  of  the  Rugby  boys 
works  well  with  prisoners.  The  highest  type  of  officer  finds  that  he  has  the 
highest  type  of  men,  and  the  fewest  violations  of  discipline. 

"The  great  desideratum  in  handling  prisoners  is  the  perfectly  square, 
fearless  and  manly  man  for  an  officer.  Like  begets  like.  Our  highest  educa- 
tion is  not  from  books  but  from  the  men  who  have  inspired  us  to  do  and 
dare  and  suffer  for  the  right. 

"There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  men  and  women  should  be  especially 
chosen  and  trained  to  fill  the  various  official  positions  in  all  public  institutions. 

"Just  as  some  persons  have  natural  talent  for  teaching  and  governing 
classes  and  departments  in  the  public  school,  so  some  men  are  naturally 
qualified  by  temperament  and  soundness  of  judgment  to  make  good  prison 
officers.  They  rule  by  force  of  sane  ideas.  Their  presence  charges  the  atmos- 
phere with  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  good  order. 

Parole  System  a  Step  Forward. 

"The  parole  system  placed  every  man  on  his  honor,  and  was  a  great  step 
forward.  It  was  a  recognition  of  manhood  and  an  appeal  to  the  manly 
instincts  and  is  being  quite  generally  adopted.  It  has  brought  dismay  to 
the  professional  criminal,  and  has  been  a  great  saving  of  expense  to  the 
public.  It  has  put  strength  and  added  determination  to  do  right  into  many 
a  prisoner.  The  plan  of  placing  every  paroled  man  in  charge  of  a  successful 
and  responsible  employer,  who  will  exercise  over  him  a  paternal,  or  frater- 
nal, care  and  guardianship,  furnishes  perhaps  the  wisest  provision  and  the 
safest  guarantee  for  the  prisoner's  permanent  reformation  and  restoration 
to  the  normal,  industrial  and  social  life.  One  of  the  problems  of  this  system 
has  been  to  find  employment  for  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  our  pris- 
oners for  whom  no  employer  seemed  ready  to  come  forward  within  the  limits 
of  the  State.  For  this  class  the  temporary  homes,  such  as  are  provided  by 
Mrs.  Booth  and  others  have  made  provision,  and  have  given  opportunity  for 
studying  interesting  phases  and  results  of  the  parole  system.  There  is  no 
opportunity  to  select  the  more  promising  cases  to  be  sent  to  the  homes.  It 
has  often  happened  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  The  men  are  placed  upon 
their  honor  and  given  all  that  a  home  implies  of  food  and  shelter,  of  comfort 
and  welcome,  of  cheer  and  encouragement  at  the  time  when  they  need  it 
most,  when  they  are  leaving  the  institution  where  they  have  spent  several 
months,  perhaps  several  years,  and  are  going  forth  timid  and  suspicious, 
weak  and  discouraged,  ashamed  and  disheartened  and  poorly  prepared  to 
engage  in  the  competition  of  industry  in  the  hustling  world  where  no  one 
seems  to  care  for  his  weak  fellowman.  Generally  a  few  days  are  needed  for 
the  man  to  reassure  himself  that  the  whole  world  is  not  staring  at  him.  He 
is  assured  that  he  need  not  steal,  and  that  in  the  home  he  can  be  sure  of  a 
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square  deal  and  evei-y  protection  of  his  rights  and  welfare.  And  it  is  sur- 
prising how  the  men  respond  to  this  brotherly  treatment.  Men  who  had 
never  earned  an  honest  dollar  in  their  lives  experience — the  unknown  joy — 
of  having  honest  money  in  their  pockets;  and  they  say  that  it  feels  good 
to  them.  Some  who  gave  the  most  promise  break  every  bond  and  promise 
and  are  lost;  while  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  gave  the  least  hope 
and  are  climbing  up  out  of  great  tribulation  into  the  ranks  of  the  world's 
heroes,  makes  us  feel  confident  that  the  main  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
prisoner  is  solved,  just  as  surely  as  the  Wright  Brothers  and  Curtis  and 
Bleriot  have  solved  the  problem  of  navigating  the  air  without  any  balloon 
to  hold  them  up.  They  have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  done.  Darius 
Green  made  a  failure  of  his  flying  machine;  and  many  failures  have  been 
made  in  the  effort  to  restore  the  so-called  criminal  classes  to  the  normal 
social  life.  Only  last  month  an  intelligent  prison  worker  told  me  that  he 
was  discouraged  in  his  efforts.  He  had  given  one  or  two  dollars  to  each  of 
a  hundred  men,  not  one  of  whom  ever  came  back  or  returned  a  penny.  He 
thought,  however,  that  he  had  learned  the  cause  of  his  failure.  He  had  not 
helped  them  enough.  He  had  only  to  be  told  this  by  one  who  has  worked 
out  this  problem  to  recognize  its  truth.  We  have  been  trying  to  help  the 
pauper  and  the  criminal  classes  by  handing  them  a  iittle  dole  of  money  and 
a  big  deal  of  advice.  In  both  cases  the  help  must  be  adequate  or  be  a 
failure.  The  prisoner  must  be  treated  honestly  and  taught  to  be  honest, 
brave  and  true,  which  he  will  more  readily  learn  when  he  knows  that  he 
has  back  of  him  an  unfailing  manly  friend.  They  are  helped  to  get  work 
and  are  soon  on  their  feet.  When  the  manager  of  the  home  comes  to  the 
prison  and  takes  the  men  out,  he  talks  with  tuem  after  this  fashion:  'Now, 
men,  you  can  make  good.  You  do  not  have  to  steal.  We  are  here  to  furnish 
you  a  home  and  everything  you  need.  Keep  sober  and  speak  the  truth.  Look 
every  man  straight  in  the  eye.  Keep  a  memorandum  of  your  whereabouts 
every  day.  Forget  that  you  are  a  prisoner,  but  remernber  always  to  be  a 
man.  If  you  are  in  trouble,  come  to  me.  Put  your  trust  in  God,  do  right, 
and  fear  nothing.' " 


WAEKEN  F.  SPAULDING  ON  "ADULT  PROBATION." 

Warren  F.  Spaulding,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Associa- 
tion, spoke  as  follows  on  "Adnlt  Probation :" 

"We  are  to  consider  and  compare  two  methods  of  dealing  with  crime — 
the  punitive  and  the  reformatory.  The  advocates  of  probation  base  their 
claims  for  recognition  upon  two  main  propositions — that  the  old  methods 
were  unsound  and  bad,  in  theory  and  practice,  and  that  the  new  methods 
are  more  scientific  and  produce  better  results.  The  theory  which  underlies 
the  penal  methods  is  based  upon  many  false  assumptions.  It  is  assumed 
that  all  who  commit  crimes  are  criminals.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
assumption  had  a  better  foundation  than  it  has  today.  In  the  early  days 
the  statutes  recognized  comparatively  few  acts  as  criminal.  They  were 
mainly  offenses  against  the  person  and  against  property. 

"Then  it  might  fairly  have  been  said  that  those  who  committed  crime  were 
criminals,  at  heart,  as  well  as  technically.  But  when  the  people  came  to 
live  in  large  numbers  in  the  cities,  and  life  became  more  complex,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  forbid  many  things  not  bad  in  themselves,  in  the  interest 
of  public  order.  And  so  the  statute  books,  the  records  of  the  police,  the 
courts  and  the  prisons  are  filled  with  offenses  which  have  no  moral  quality. 
But  the  offenders  are  counted  as  criminals  in  our  statistics,  and  because 
we  fail  to  discriminate  between  acts  bad  in  themselves  and  things  prohib- 
ited as  a  matter  of  policy,  we  have  been  dealing  with  all  by  the  same 
method. 
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Punishment  Not  Successful  System. 

"Again,  it  is  assumed  that  all  criminals  should  be  punished — that  each 
should  pay  a  penalty  for  his  offending.  With  what  purpose?  To  prevent 
crime,  it  is  said.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  supporters  of 
this  method  to  ask  whether  it  had  accomplished  its  purpose  or  not.  The 
most  superficial  inquiry  would  have  shown  that  it  had  not.  The  theory 
was  that  the  man  who  was  punished  for  an  offense  would  not  repeat  it. 
But  police  records  and  prison  records  prove  that  men,  after  serving  severe 
sentences,  and  with  an  experience  which  should  teach  them  the  probability 
of  detection,  repeat  their  offenses  again  and  again.  If  punishment  deterred 
the  punished,  the  prisons  would  only  have  first  offenders;  but  as  a  rule, 
they  contain  a  very  large  percentage  of  repeaters,  felons  who  have  served 
from  two  to  a  half  dozen  previous  prison  sentences;  misdemeanants  who 
have  been  imprisoned  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  times.  They  learn  nothing 
by  experience. 

Has  Not  Proven  to  Be  Deterrent. 

"But  it  is  said  that  the  punishment  of  Jones  will  deter  Smith.  If  that 
were  true,  there  would  be  no  new  offenders.  When  the  Jones'  had  died 
off,  having  served  as  awful  examples,  they  would  have  no  successors.  But 
there  is  an  unending  procession  of  beginners  in  crime.  They  enter  their 
careers  undeterred  by  the  experiences  of  others,  and  they  continue,  learning 
nothing  by  their  own  experiences.  The  penal  methods,  tried  for  centuries, 
have  made  no  material  impression  upon  the  volume  of  crime.  Many  men 
do  not  commit  a  second  offense;  but  this  is  not  so  much  because  they  have 
been  punished  as  because  they  were  not  criminals  at  heart  when  they 
committed  their  first  crimes.  No  matter  what  treatment  was  given,  they 
would  not  repeat  their  offenses. 

Old  Assumption  Is  Impossible. 

"It  was  assumed  that  the  function  of  the  court  was  to  measure  off  so 
much  punishment  for  so  much  offending — 'to  make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime.'  This  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  If  crime  were  an 
abstract  thing,  it  could  be  done.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  offenses  on  the 
statute  books,  and  almost  any  one  could  put  over  against  each  (abstract) 
crime  the  penalty  which  he  thinks  would  'fit'  it.  No  two  persons  would 
agree,  but  no  harm  would  be  done.  But  crime  is  a  concrete  thing.  There  is 
a  human  being  in  it.  The  punishment  must  be  made  to  'fit,'  not  the  crime, 
but  the  criminal.  But  under  the  old  methods  the  offense,  rather  than  the 
offender,  was  considered.  The  main  question  was:  What  did  he  do?  A 
very  decent  man  may  commit  a  very  bad  deed;  a  very  bad  man  may 
be  convicted  of  a  trifling  offense.  But  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
crime,  and  the  'fitting'  process  was  baoiy  done. 

Not  a  Protection  to  Society. 

"It  was  assumed  that  society  could  be  protected  by  merely  punishing  the 
offenders,  and  in  no  other  way,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  the  advocates  of 
penal  treatment  that  punishment  protected  society  only  while  the  offender 
was  imprisoned.  If  he  returns  to  society  unchanged  in  character,  the  'pro- 
tection' ends  when  his  imprisonment  ends. 

"One  more  serious  defect  of  the  old  theories  and  methods  was  that  it  put 
emphasis  upon  an  offender's  past,  and  not  upon  his  future.  The  length 
of  his  punishment,  the  time  of  his  release,  were  fixed  beforehand.  He  was 
not  asked  to  reform,  but  merely  to  endure.  His  discharge  did  not  depend 
upon  a  change  in  his  character,  but  upon  the  court's  estimate  of  how  much 
he  ought  to  suffer. 
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Results  of  Impkisonment. 

"Two  serious  results  followed  imprisonment.  Because  all  who  committed 
crime  were  considered  'criminals,'  all  were  herded  together — the  beginner 
in  crime  and  the  hardened  criminal;  the  man  of  decent  life  with  the  vilest 
men  who  walked,  compelled  to  associate  in  the  closest  contact;  with  ample 
opportunities  for  the  teaching  of  the  best  by  the  worst  and  for  the  forming 
of  acquaintances  v^'hich  cannot  be  broken  outside. 

"Besides  this,  there  is  the  evil  of  the  prison  stigma.  As  all  who  commit 
crimes  are  supposed  to  be  criminals  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  punish- 
ment (imprisonment),  and  as  it  is  known  that  release  from  prison  does  not 
indicate  reformation,  the  public  naturally  looks  upon  all  ex-prisoners  as 
'jail  birds.'  As  the  judicial  authorities  did  not  discriminate,  the  public  can 
not  be  expected  to  do  so.  Many  a  man,  imprisoned  for  a  petty  offense 
(perhaps  for  the  non-payment  of  a  fine)  has  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
employment,  because  the  State  has  branded  him  as  a  criminal.  And  the 
ineffaceable  stigma  attaches  to  his  family,  in  many  cases  as  well  as  to 
himself. 

New  Methods  of  Different  Basis. 

"The  new  methods  have  a  very  different  basis.  They  do  not  ignore  the 
offence.  That  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  proceedings.  But  the  main 
question  about  the  crime  is:  What  does  it  mean?  "Why  did  he  commit  it? 
The  court  finds  out,  not  only  What  the  accused  did.  but  also  what  he  is.  He 
may  be  worse  than  this  deed;  the  offence  may  be  far  worse  than  he  is 
at  heart.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  offence?  Is  he  wicked,  or  only  weak? 
Did  he  do  it  deliberately  or  upon  impulse?  What  are  his  habits?  Is  he 
intemperate  or  sober?  Does  he  support  his  family,  or  does  his  family  sup- 
port him?  Is  he  a  worker  or  a  loafer?  Is  he  a  first  offender  or  an  habitual 
criminal?  If  he  is  a  beginner,  what  treatment  is  most  likely  to  keep  him 
from  a  repetition  of  his  crime?  Will  he  probably  reform  without  punish- 
ment if  placed  under  supervision? 

"The  answering  of  these  questions  involves  a  careful  investigation.  It 
cannot  be  made  by  the  policeman,  who  has  no  time,  and  in  many  cases 
cannot  be  impartial.  It  must  be  made  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  court. 
The  policeman  may  prove  what  the  accused  did;  some  one  else  must  find 
out  what  he  is.  The  investigating  work  of  the  probation  officer  is  indis- 
pensable, even  if  no  cases  are  put  on  probation.  No  court  can  deal  wisely 
with  a  convicted  man,  unless  it  has  the  facts  which  a  probation  officer  can 
obtain,  in  addition  to  those  furnished  by  the  police. 

The  Future  of  the  Accused. 

"In  contrast  with  the  old  methods,  the  new  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
future  of  the  accused,  and  not  merely  upon  his  past.  It  is  important  to 
know  what  he  has  been;  it  is  more  important  to  know  what  he  will  become. 
When  the  main  purpose  was  punishment,  the  task  of  the  court  was  a 
fairly  easy  one.  It  did  not  aim  to  restore  him;  only  to  settle  accounts  with 
him;  to  make  him  'pay'  the  penaltj'.  But  to  re-adjust  him  to  the  community 
is  a  difficulty.  Indeed,  punishment,  as  a  method  of  treating  crime,  has 
survived,  partly  because  it  is  easy,  while  the  modern  substitutes  are  dif- 
ficult to  administer. 

Court  Needs   Best  Talent  Available. 

"If  the  court  is  to  abandon  the  old  plan  of  making  the  offender  better 
by  compelling  him  to  associate  with  men  worse  than  himself,  it  will  need 
the  best  talent  it  can  secure.  The  probation  officer  should  be  a  very  superior 
man  (or  woman).  He  should  be  selected  by  the  court,  so  as  to  be  undei"  no 
obligation  to  anybody  else.     He  should  te  chosen  because  of  his  qualifica- 
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tions,  and  not  to  pay  political  debts.  He  is  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
court;  to  furnish  the  facts  which  will  aid  in  the  determination  of  cases, 
and  he  must  be  very  wise  in  dealing  with  those  committed  to  his  super- 
vision. 

"The  fundamental  thing  in  the  new  methods  is  classification.  Bach  person 
must  be  dealt  with  as  an  individual.  In  Massachusetts,  the  probation  officer 
keeps  many  arrested  persons  out  of  court.  Our  laws  recognize  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  those  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  not  all  alike,  and  that 
public  intoxication  differs  materially  from  other  offences.  Intoxicated  per- 
sons are  arrested  partly  for  their  own  protection  and  partly  in  the  interest 
of  public  order.  The  arresting  officer  cannot  discriminate  between  the 
occasional  and  the  habitual  offender.  Both  are  taken  to  the  station  house 
to  sober  off.  The  probation  officer  has  an  alphabetical  index  of  arrested 
persons,  running  back  for  a  year.  The  prisoner  signs  a  statement,  giving 
his  name  and  residence  and  some  other  particulars.  As  a  rule,  the  probation 
officer  recognizes  the  'rounders.'  An  investigation  enables  him  to  decide 
who  are  occasional  offenders  and  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  wise,  he  has 
power  to  cause  their  release,  without  putting  them  into  court.  Twenty-three 
thousand  one  hundred  five  were  thus  released  last  year.  They  are  spared 
public  exposure  in  court  and  the  stigma  of  a  conviction.  In  many  cases  an 
early  release  enables  them  to  keep  their  work.  They  are  warned  that  the 
probation  officer  has  their  record,  and  that  if  they  come  again  it  will  be 
used.  The  law  has  produced  excellent  results.  It  is  very  different  from 
having  men  released  in  court,  without  investigation  and  without  an  exam- 
ination of  indexed  record,  as  practiced  in  many  courts. 

The  Use  of  the  Fine  as  Punishment. 

"Serious  difficulties  attend  the  use  of  the  fine  as  a  means  of  punishment. 
It  is  grossly  unequal.  The  same  fine  takes  a  poor  man's  last  dollar,  but  is 
no  burden  to  a  v/ell-to-do  man.  It  bears  more  severely  upon  the  man 
who  has  no  money  at  the  moment  of  conviction.  Imprisonment  for  non- 
payment must  follow  at  once.  The  court  says,  in  imposing  a  fine,  that  the 
man  does  not  deserve  imprisonment;  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  is  com- 
mitted—not for  his  crime,  but  for  being  too  poor  to  pay  a  cash  penalty. 
He  loses  his  work;  the  taxpayers  pay  the  cost  of  his  commitment  and  sup- 
port and,  as  a  rule,  the  fine  is  not  paid. 

Another  Method  of  Fine  Colxection. 

"Probation  provides  another  method  of  collecting  fines.  The  fined  person 
is  placed  on  probation,  on  condition  that  he  pay  the  fine  to  the  probation 
officer.  If  he  cannot  pay  at  once,  he  is  given  time  and  is  permitted  to  earn 
the  money  and  to  pay  it,  if  need  be,  in  installments.  If  a  man  has  a  home 
and  a  family,  he  is  not  likely  to  default  on  account  of  a  small  fine.  He  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  probation  officer  and  may  be  surrendered  and 
imprisoned  if  he  does  not  pay.  He  keeps  his  work  and  supports  his  family, 
if  he  has  one.  The  taxpayers  save  the  cost  of  his  commitment  and  support 
and  get  the  fine,  as  was  not  the  case  under  the  old  law.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  are  collected  in  Massachusetts  every  year  by  this  method. 

MoEE  Effective  in  Non-Support  Cases. 

"Probation  is  even  more  effective  in  non-support  cases.  The  court  is 
supposed  to  be  undertaking  to  compel  a  man  to  support  those  depending 
upon  him.  It  imprisoned  him  for  not  supporting  them,  preventing  him 
from  doing  the  very  thing  it  was  trying  to  compel  him  to  do.  The  tax- 
payers supported  him;  and  public  or  private  charity  supported  his  family, 
relieving  him  from  his  obligations.  The  court  which  has  a  probation  officer 
is  able  to  put  a  man  on  probation,  on  condition  that  his   wages  shall  be 
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paid  to  the  probation  officer  for  the  support  of  the  dependents.  The  officer 
sees  that  he  keeps  at  work  and  he  cannot  waste  his  money.  The  state 
accomplishes  what  it  set  out  to  do.  In  many  cases  the  broken  families  are 
brought  together.  In  Massachusetts  a  single  officer  frequently  collects  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  a  year  in  this  way  without  a  dollar  of  expense. 

A  New  Treatment  Available. 

"With  a  probation  officer  available,  a  new  treatment  of  many  offences 
against  the  person  and  against  property  is  possible.  For  example,  a  man  has 
stolen,  perhaps  from  his  employer.  If  the  theft  was  a  petty  one,  he  would 
be  fined,  and  in  some  cases  a  part  of  the  stolen  money  was  used  to  pay  the 
fine.  He  was  not  compelled  to  restore  the  stolen  money,  except  by  a  civil 
suit.  The  state's  conception  of  'doing  justice'  in  such  a  case  was  to  compel 
him  to  pay  a  penalty;  not  to  compel  him  to  pay  back  the  stolen  money. 
Under  the  probation  system  it  is  possible  to  compel  him  to  right  the  wrong 
he  did  to  another  person.  'Justice'  is  between  the  injurer  and  the  injured; 
and  not,  primarily,  between  the  injurer  and  the  state.  This  case  will 
illustrate:  A  young  man  had  stolen  $10  from  his  employer.  The  court 
required  him  to  make  a  restitution  and  gave  him  time  to  earn  the  money. 
The  probation  officer  got  a  situation  for  him  (not  a  position  of  trust)  and 
collected  from  him  a  small  sum  each  week  until  the  whole  was  paid.  The 
probation  officer  paid  it  to  the  old  employer.  The  offender  was  taught  prop- 
erty rights,  a  very  important  thing;  and  he  was  compelled  to  work  and 
support  himself,  instead  of  being  supported  at  the  public  expense. 

Another  Illustration. 

"Here  is  another  case:  Several  young  fellows  'on  a  lark'  did  serious 
damage  to  a  building.  None  of  them  had  any  money.  They  were  placed  on 
probation  on  condition  that  they  make  reparation.  They  had  to  go  to 
work,  to  save  their  wages  and  pay  as  much  as  they  could  every  week.  Two 
years  and  more  have  passed;  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  repairs  has 
been  paid  and  the  remainder  will  be. 

Especially  Good  foe  Juveniles. 

"The  method  is  specially  effective  in  cases  of  juvenile  offenders  who 
have  broken  glass,  etc.  A  boy  breaks  your  window.  He  ought  to  pay  for 
it.  But,  under  the  old  system,  he  was  required  to  pay  a  fine  of,  say  three 
dollars;  while  you,  the  injured  person,  paid  for  mending  the  broken  window. 
Two  things  were  broken — your  window  and  the  law.  The  State  insisted  that 
the  boy  should  pay  for  breaking  the  law,  but  did  nothing  to  make  him  pay 
for  the  broken  glass.  With  a  probation  officer  it  is  possible  to  compel  him 
to  right  the  wrong.  He  is  put  on  probation  and  given  time  to  pay  the 
damage  done  by  him. 

Same  Uses  in  Assault  Cases. 

"The  same  use  can  be  made  of  probation  in  assault  cases.  A  man  may 
be  required  to  pay  for  physical  injuries.  Here  is  an  illustration:  A  vicious 
large  boy  made  an  assault  with  a  knife,  injuring  another  somewhat  seri- 
ously. Under  the  old  system  he  would  have  been  fined;  would  have  been 
imprisoned  for  non-payment;  would  have  been  forced  into  the  companion- 
ship of  the  worst  of  men;  would  have  come  out  with  the  prison  stigma. 
Instead,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  the  probation  officer  a  dollar  a  week  until 
he  had  paid  $50,  which  went  to  the  injured  person. 

"These  few  cases  illustrate  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  this  principle. 
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Not  Officer's   Principal  Work. 

"These  classes  of  cases,  however,  do  not  constitute  the  principal  work 
of  probation  officers.  That  is  found  in  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  men 
and  women  in  whose  cases  supervision  is  found  to  be  a  substitute  for 
imprisonment.  The  investigations  show  that  many  who  commit  offences 
are  not  criminals  at  heart.  Some  of  them  will  never  commit  another 
offence,  no  matter  what  may  be  done,  but  their  offences  cannot  wisely  be 
ignored.  There  are  others  who  need  some  restraint,  but  not  imprison- 
ment. Their  offending  has  been  due  mainly  to  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings. It  is  important  that  the  court  shall  have  some  control  of  these 
influences.  Probation  makes  this  possible.  The  continuance  of  liberty 
may  be  so  conditioned  as  to  remove  many  of  the  probationer's  temptations. 
The  fact  that  he  is  under  supervision  furnishes  at  once  a  restraint  and  an 
impulse.  I  have  known  a  four  months'  probation  continued  to  cover  a 
year,  securing  perfect  conduct,  yet  the  probationer  broke  down  as  soon  as 
it  was  removed. 

The  Character  of  Probation  Officers. 

"Much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  probation  officer.  He  should 
be  an  inspiring  man.  When  the  probationer  comes  to  such  a  man,  whether 
to  pay  a  fine  or  an  installment  on  an  order  to  make  reparation  or  resti- 
tution, or  merely  to  report  in  order  to  show  that  he  is  doing  well,  he  is 
helped  by  the  contact.  The  function  of  the  probation  officer  is  not  merely 
to  watch  a  probationer,  but  to  watch  over  him.  In  many  cases  steady 
improvement  of  character  is  noted  by  the  probation  officer.  The  imposi- 
tion of  a  fine  may  make  a  temporary  impression,  but  every  probation  visit 
is  educational.  We  have  been  saying  in  charity  circles  for  a  generation, 
'Not  alms,  but  a  friend.'  The  great  need  of  many  offenders  is  not  pun- 
ishment, but  a  friend,  and  probation  supplies  this  need. 

Same  Principle  Under  His  Parole. 

"The  principle  which  underlies  the  probation  system  underlies  the  parole 
system  of  release  from  prison.  It  involves  an  improved  prison  system. 
When  punishment  was  the  sole  aim,  and  a  prisoner  was  to  be  discharged 
at  a  certain  time,  fixed  beforehand,  regardless  of  his  character,  the  prison 
system  was  of  minor  importance.  The  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole 
system  have  a  different  basis.  Their  foundation  is  the  recognition  of  the 
obligation  of  the  state,  when  it  takes  control  of  a  bad  man,  to  make  him 
better;  to  keep  him  until  he  becomes  better,  and  when  it  releases  him  to 
do  it  under  conditions  which  will  be  likely  to  secure  good  behavior. 
The  old  system  aimed  to  'make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime.'  Later  there 
was  an  attempt  to  make  it  fit  the  criminal,  to  some  extent.  The  modern 
system  aims  to  make  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  fit  him  for  free  life  in 
the  community.  He  is  imprisoned  because  he  is  unfit  to  be  at  liberty. 
He  should  not  be  restored  until  he  becomes  fit.  The  state  should  fit  him. 
The  unimproved  criminal  should  not  be  released,  either  from  prison  or 
from  probation.  Mistakes  v^all  be  made  in  deciding  when  men  shall  be 
released;  and  some  m.en  on  parole  will  relapse,  but  if  a  change  is  to  be 
made  in  the  parole  system  it  will  be  to  improve  it.  We  shall  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system  of  releasing  prisoners  when  they  are  known  to  be  as 
dangerous  as  they  were  when  they  were  committed  and  of  releasing  them 
v/ithout  supervision    and   restraint. 

Extent  to  Which  Probation  May  Be  Used. 

"Perhaps  the  most  interesting  question  regarding  probation  relates  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  used.  When  it  was  first  put  in  operation 
in  Massachusetts   it   was   applied   almost   exclusively   to   cases   of   drunken- 
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ness.  Later  it  was  used  in  other  petty  offences  successfully.  At  first  it 
was  supposed  that  the  graver  offences,  such  as  those  against  the  person  and 
against  property,  required  punishment.  Experience  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  offences  which  can  be  treated  by  pro- 
bation and  those  which  cannot  be.  The  technical  legal  designation  of  an 
offence  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  character  of  the  offender.  The  Massa- 
chusetts courts  are  now  placing  on  probation  many  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
would  not  have  been  considered.  The  central  question  now,  in  all  cases, 
is,  'Is  the  offender  likely  to  refrain  from  other  crime  if  placed  on 
probation?' 

The   Cost  Versus   Results. 

"When  probation  was  first  proposed  it  was  argued  that  no  matter  how 
desirable  it  might  be,  it  would  involve  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money; 
that  Massachusetts  could  not  afford  it.  It  has  been  tried  for  eighteen 
years.  Every  court  in  the  state,  no  matter  how  small,  has  its  probation 
officer.  The  larger  courts  have  more  than  one.  The  expenditure  is  large 
— more  than  $100,000  a  year  for  salaries  and  expenses.  But  there  is 
another  side.  More  than  14,000  persons  were  taken  on  probation  last  year. 
If  they  had  been  imprisoned,  the  cost  of  their  food  and  clothing  during 
their  confinement  would  have  been  more  than  $140,000.  This  takes  no 
account  of  the  cost  of  their  commitment  or  of  any  other  items  of  support — 
at  least  $10,000  additional.  Nor  does  it  take  into  account  the  earnings 
of  these  14,000  probationers,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  supported  their 
families,  relieving  public  and  private  charity  of  a  heavy  burden.  The 
actual  saving  to  the  taxpayers  by  probation  was  more  than  $150,000,  an 
excess  of  $50,000  over  its  cost.  Probation  is  the  only  part  of  the  judicial 
system  which  pays  its  own  cost  and  saves  a  large  surplus  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  saving  of  men  and  women  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars. 

Is  AN  Effective  Substitute. 

'"The  friends  of  the  probation  system  for  adults  present  it  in  competi- 
tion with  the  penal  s>stem.  The  latter  has  had  centuries  of  opportunity 
and  has  failed  in  large  measure.  It  has  made  no  perceptible  impression 
on  the  volume  of  crime.  Probation,  though  new,  has  a  record  of  results 
which  warrant  its  general  adoption.  The  probation  system  cannot  sup- 
plant the  penal  system.  Imprisonment  must  always  be  used  in  many  cases, 
but  for  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  cases  probation  will  be  found  an 
effective  substitute." 


DISCUSSION  BY  DR.  F.  EMORY  LYON. 

I  trust  the  conference  will  not  be  impatient.  We  will  only  be  here  a  few 
moments  longer.  This  subject  has  given  us  something,  I  am  sure,  in  this 
splendid  way  in  which  it  has  been  put,  to  think  about.  I  trust  we  have 
all  not  only  been  confirmed  in  our  belief  in  the  parole  law,  but  can  see 
the  possibilities  of  an  adult  probation  measure,  which  some  of  us  have  been 
trying  to  get  for  several  years.  I  wish  we  might  have  in  addition  to  this 
intelligent  audience  tonight  the  members  of  the  State  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  so  they  might  hear  these  facts.  Inasmuch  as 
they  were  not  here,  I  hope  every  member  of  this  conference  will  write  the 
members  of  the  next  Legislature,  when  a  bill  of  this  sort  comes  up  again, 
so  that  a  Senator  cannot  say,  as  one  did  to  me,  "Does  any  one  want  this 
measure?"  I  hope  every  one  of  you  will  take  occasion  to  write  to  every 
Representative  or  Senator,  or  both,  and  urge  upon  them  the  passage  of  such 
a  measure.  As  this  has  come  to  us  in  this  broad  way  and  is  of  such  vital 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  State,  I  hope  we  may  tarry  for  a  few  minutes 
for  a  proper  discussion  of  this  subject.  We  have  several  judges,  chaplain 
of  the  reformatory  and  others  who  are  interested,  and  may  we  not  have  a 
few  words  from  several  people  in  regard  to  this  subject  just  now? 
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LETTEE  FROM  DE.  CHAELES  E.  HENDEESON. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Charles  E.  Henderson  of  Chicago  was 
read : 

Chicago,  October  1,  1909. 
Mr.  William  C.  Graves,  President,  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 

Correction,  Springfield,  Illinois: 

My  Deak  Sir — I  have  received  the  excellent  program  for  the  Peoria 
meeting.  At  the  date  mentioned  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Washington,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  State,  on  business  for  the  International 
Prison  Congress,  and  so  cannot  be  with  you,  but  I  am  sure  I  can  count  on 
you  personally  and  on  all  the  members  of  the  conference  to  assist  me  in 
making  the  congress  of  1910  in  Washington  a  success  worthy  of  our  nation. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  call  the  attention  of  the  conference  to  the 
fact  that  the  Internationa]  Prison  Congress,  though  organized  chiefly  under 
the  leadership  of  an  eminent  American,  ur.  B.  C.  Wines,  has  never  met 
before  in  its  forty  years  of  history  on  our  soil.  It  will  be  an  occasion  of 
great  moment  to  all  who  are  interested  in  charities  and  correction.  It  is 
expected  that  about  100  eminent  delegates  from  Europe  v>ill  come  to 
Chicago  the  latter  part  of  September  to  visit  the  institutions  of  Illinois. 
I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  secure  the  appointment  of  a  committee  from 
the  State  conference  to  assist  me  in  their  proper  entertainment  and  in 
general  aiding  me  in  maKing  the  congress  useful  to  our  people.  If  you 
secure  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee,  will  you  kindly  inform  me 
as  to  their  names  and  addresses  as  soon  as  convenient?  Naturally  as 
president  of  the  International  Commission  and  president,  according  to 
custom,  of  the  congress  itself,  I  have  a  certain  pride  and  interest  in 
assuring  my  colleagues  in  Europe  that  Illinois  will  not  be  behind  the  other 
states  in  giving  to  our  eminent  visitors  a  welcome  which  will  correspond 
to  the  greatness  of  our  commonwealth. 

Yours   cordially, 
[Signed]  Chables  Richmond  Henderson, 

United  States  Commissioner. 


EEPLY  OF  PEESIDENT  GEAVES. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  October  4,  1909. 
Dear  Professor  Henderson: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  October  1  regarding  the  fourteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  to  be  held 
in  Peoria,  October  9-12.  I  am  sorry  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  attend, 
as  a  State  conference  without  you  is  far  from  complete.  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  having  your  letter  read  at  the  session  of  the  conference  devoted 
to  penology  and  shall  recommend  the  appointment  of  the  committee  sug- 
gested by  you.     With  kind  regards,  I  am,  as  ever. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
[Signed]  William  C.  Graves, 

President. 
Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
In  reference  to  the  letter  from  Dr.  Henderson,  the  following  motion 
was  made  and  carried: 

That  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  President  Graves  appoint  the 
committee  referred  to  in  the  letter  to  assist  Dr.  Henderson.  It  is  under- 
stood he  will  have  a  great  many  visitors  from  abroad.  They  desire  to 
visit  our  several  State  institutions,  both  penal  and  charitable,  and  they 
expect  to  come  to  Illinois  for  that  purpose. 
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SIXTH  SESSION  OF   THE   CONFERENCE. 


{October  12,  9:00  a.  m.,  ^¥ omen's  Chib  Building.) 


The  Program. 

The  Relation  of  the  Private  Charities  to  Public  Care  of  the  Poor  Through  Outdoor  Relief"— Perry  N. 

Hiser,  General  Secretary,  Associated  Charities,  Peoria. 
Discussion. 
"Public  Care  of  the  Poor  in  the  Almshouse" — John  Davis,  formerlv  Superintendent  Peoria  County 

Almshouse. 
Discussion. 
"Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes"— (Round  Table  considering  special  cases  taken  from  lite)— 

Marcus  C.  Fagg,  District  Superintendent,  Pittsburg  Associated  Charities. 
Discussion. 
"Needed  Social  Legislation"— Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Superintendent  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago. 


PRESIDEOl^T  GEAVES  INTEODUCES  PRESIDENT  WEISER. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Weiser,  president  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Poor  Farm 
Superintendents  and  Matrons  and  Chairmen  of  County  Board  Poor 
Farm  Committees,  presided  at  this  session.  In  introducing  President 
Weiser  President  Graves  said : 

"Two  years  ago  at  Jacksonville  an  organization  was  formed,  called  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Poor  Farm  Superintendents  and  Matrons  and 
Chairmen  of  County  Board  Poor  Farm  Committees,  quite  a  long  and  for- 
midable name  for  a  small  society  with  a  promising  beginning.  One  year 
ago  this  society  was  continued  by  a  re-election  of  officers  and  a  declaration 
of  principles  in  Rock  Island.  In  the  meantime  fate  has  overcome  the 
president  of  that  society,  Mr.  S.  T.  Metcalf  of  Buffalo,  as  it  so  frequently 
does  poor  farm  superintendents.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  a  Democrat  and  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Sangamon  county  poor  farm  for  some  five  or  six  years. 
In  the  election  the  county  went  Republican,  and  the  Republican  county 
board  of  supervisors  transplanted  Mr.  Metcalf  to  another  field  of  useful- 
ness. He  is  not  here  today.  I  understand  that  happens  frequently  to  poor 
farm  superintendents.  For  what  appears  to  be  political  reasons  they  are 
changed,   sometimes   as   frequently    as   once   every   year.     However,    I    was 
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very  much  encouraged  last  night  to  talk  with  one  superintendent,  who  told 
me  he  had  been  in  charge  of  a  county  institution  for  eighteen  consecutive 
years,  and  another  who  had  been  in  charge  of  a  county  institution  for 
seventeen  consecutive  years. 

Officers  of  Pooe  Farm  Association. 

"In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  who  is  president  of  this  association,  an 
informal  meeting  was  had  last  night  after  the  session  and  officers  were 
elected  as  follows  for  the  ensuing  year: 

"S.  D.  Weiser,  Carthage,  Hancock  county,  president. 

"John  Cook,  Knox  county,  vice  president. 

"J.  T.  Leary,  Rushville,  treasurer. 

"Mrs.  Clay  D.   Parker,  Pontiae,  secretary. 

"I  now  turn  this  session  over  to  Mr.  Weiser,  the  president." 

PEESIDENT  WEISEK'S  ADDRESS. 

President  Weiser  arose  and  said: 
"Superintendents,  Matrons  of  the  Poor  Farms  and  Supervisors: 

"Now,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  you  a  speech.  You  are  getting 
nervous  and  anxious  to  hear  this  paper  read  and  discussed,  and  I  believe 
in  some  of  the  actions  yet  that  my  father  taught  me  years  ago.  You 
learned  here  this  morning  that  this  was  the  baby  association.  My  father 
used  to  say — and  my  father  wasn't  a  tool  by  any  means,  even  if  he  did 
make  a  mistake  in  raising  boys— that  'children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard.'  I  don't  want  to  take  up  your  time  by  making  a  long  speech  this 
morning,  but  I  do  want  to  find  out  before  we  start  this  morning  how 
many  superintendents  of  poor  farms  are  present.  I  wish  every  man  who 
is  a  superintendent  of  a  poor  farm  or  a  hospital  would  please  stand.  I  see 
we  have  a  pretty  respectable  crowd.  You  may  be  seated.  Will  all  who  are 
matrons  of  poor  farms  please  stand?  That  is  another  good  looking  crowd 
— a  few  roses  among  thorns.  All  who  are  supervisors  will  please  stand. 
I  want  to  know  how  many  there  are  of  you.  That  is  all  right.  I  am 
proud  of  our  crowd. 

"At  the  close  of  these  papers  we  will  have  the  business  session,  and  I 
hope  everybodj^  will  remain  and  pay  strict  attention  to  the  papers,  as  I  want 
you  to  discuss  them.  We  are  going  to  go  into  this,  as  the  boy  says,  'like 
killing  snakes.'  We  mean  business.  We  are  going  to  show  these  people 
how  the  farmers  do. 

"I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  this  morning  Mr.  Perry 
N.  Hiser,  general  secretary.  Associated  Charities,  Peoria,  Illinois,  who  is 
going  to  discuss  'The  Relation  of  Private  Charities  to  Public  Care  of  the 
Poor  Through  Outdoor  Relief,'  a  man  who  is  qualified  to  present  that 
topic  in  an  interesting  way.  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Perry  N.  Hiser." 


RELATION  OF  PRIVATE  CHARITIES  TO  THE  PUBLIC  CARE 
OF  THE  POOR  THROUGH  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

Mr.  Hiser  spoke  as  follows : 

"For  the  benefit  of  those  present  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
terms  'outdoor'  and  'indoor'  relief,  I  will  explain  that  all  poor  relief  is 
either  outdoor  or  indoor,  outdoor  relief  being  the  term  applied  to  aid 
given  to  families  or  individuals  in  their  homes  or  domiciles  and  indoor 
relief  applying  to  the  care  and  treatment  given  to  them  in  institutions 
such  as  hospitals,  poor  asylums,  homes  for  the  aged  and  for  children. 
Both    outdoor    and    indoor    relief    are    of    two    kinds,    public    and    private. 
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Private  relief,  whether  in  or  out,  is  that  wherein  the  funds  are  contributed 
voluntarily  by  private  individuals  and  the  administration  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  same  are  in  private  hands.  In  the  case  of  public  relief,  the 
funds  are  raised  by  taxation  and  administered  usually,  but  not  always,  by 
public  officers. 

OuTDooB  Relief  Is  Old. 

"Outdoor  relief  has  existed  in  some  form  for  so  long  a  time,  'that  the 
mind  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.'  It  existed  as  a  custom  long 
before  it  was  authorized  by  law.  Outdoor  relief  laws  have  existed  since 
1601  when  the  famous  English  poor  laws  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  All  of  our  outdoor  relief  laws  have  had  their  beginning  in  this 
act.  The  older  states  adopted  this,  as  they  did  many  other  laws  of  the 
mother  country,  and  the  newer  states  either  copied  from  the  older  states 
or  from  the  English  law  direct,  until  a  majority  of  the  states  in  the  Union 
either  now  have,  or  have  had  at  some  time,  a  public  outdoor  relief  law. 

Two  Things  Agreed  Upon. 

"Two  things  seem  to  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  agreed  upon  regarding 
the  care  of  the  poor.  One  is  that  there  should  be  adequate  and  proper 
indoor  relief,  both  public  and  private.  The  other  is  that  there  must  be 
some  kind  of  out_door  relief.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  this^tnltdoor  relief  should  come  from  the  public  treasury  or  from 
private  sourfees,-aad-i»-> order  to  treat  the  matter  fairly  I  will  state  some 
of  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

"Those  who  believe  that  the  relief  for  families  in  their  homes  should 
come  from  the  public  treasury  argue,  in  part,  as  follows:  (1)  That  since 
outdoor  relief  is  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  the  poor  in  almost  every 
community,  the  fund  to  provide  this  relief  should  be  raised  by  taxation, 
for  two  good  reasons;  one  is  that  the  burden  of  this  care  should  fall  with 
equality  and  justice  upon  all  members  of  the  community,  and  not  upon 
the  benevolent  few;  the  other  is  that  the  fund  to  provide  this  care  should 
be  definite  in  amount  and  certain  of  payment,  which  it  will  be  if  it  comes 
from  the  public  treasury,  but  may  not  be  if  it  depends  upon  the  precarious 
methods  of  private  subscription.  (2)  That  very  often  the  public,  by  aiding 
certain  families  in  their  homes  through  an  exceptional  crisis,  prevent  them 
from  being  broken  up  and  the  members  separated.  (3)  That  if  there  was 
no  public  outdoor  relief,  public  indoor  relief  would  so  increase  that  the 
existing  institutions  would  become  so  overcrowded  that  they  would  either 
have  to  be  enlarged  or  new  ones  built;  and,  considering  the  additional 
cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  alone,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  care  for 
a  family  temporarily  in  their  own  home  than  to  care  for  them  perma- 
nently in  institutions.  (4)  That  since  the  public,  through  the  lack  of 
enactment  of  certain  legislation  and  laxness  in  enforcement  of  laws 
already  enacted,  has  not  only  failed  in  its  duty  to  prevent  distress,  but 
has  brought  about  conditions  which  make  for  poverty  and  dependence,  it 
must  not  shirk  the  task  of  providing  relief  for  this  suffering  which  was  in 
its  power  to  prevent  and  which  its  plain  duty  demanded  that  it  prevent. 
To  be  specific,  instances  are  given  of  the  families  who  are  in  need  of 
food  because  the  earnings  which  should  have  gone  to  the  grocer  have  found 
their  way  into  the  saloonist's  till.  Their  need,  being  due  to  the  public 
through  its  lack  of  enforcement  of  laws  regulating  liquor  traffic,  should 
be  supplied  by  the  public  because  the  families  themselves  are  innocent. 
Or,  in  case  the  public  fails  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  husbands  who 
flagrantly  desert  their  wives,  and  fathers  who  wantonly  abandon  their 
children,  when  such  desertion  and  abandonment  occurs,  it  must  provide 
care  for  these  wives  and  children,  not  by  sending  them  to  the  poor  asylum 
and  the  orphans'  home,  but  by  caring  for  them  in  their  own  homes  and  so 
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maintaining  the  solidarity  of  the  family.  (5)  Finally,  it  is  urged  that  the 
opposition  to  public  outdoor  relief  is  directed,  not  so  much  against  the 
principles,  but  rather  against  the  abuses  growing  out  of  the  administration 
of  the  system  and  that  such  opposition  is  unfair,  and  those  urging  it  should 
help  to  reform  the  methods  of  administration  rather  than  attaclc  the  system 
itself. 

Sums  Up  the  Arguments. 

"To  sum  up,  then,  the  arguments  given  in  favor  of  public  outdoor  relief 
in  a  few  sentences:  It  equalizes  the  burden  upon  the  community  and 
provides  definite  and  adequate  funds  for  the  relief.  It  maintains  the  soli- 
darity of  the  family.  It  is  less  expensive  than  indoor  relief.  It  provides 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  that  is  preventable,  but  as  yet  unprevented  by 
proper  enactment  and  enforcement  of  law.  Objections  urged  against  it  are 
not  valid,  because  they  attack  administration  methods  and  not  principles. 

"Those  who  oppose  public  outdoor  relief  would  have  it  understood  that 
they  favor  adequate  and  efficient  public  indoor  relief;  that  they  advocate 
proper  care  of  the  sick,  infirm,  permanently  dependent  and  all  defectives 
of  whatever  kind  and  from  whatever  cause,  in  a  system  of  institutions 
adapted  to  the  care  and  treatment  needed,  wherein  the  inmates  are  so 
classified  as  to  receive  the  greatest  benefits  from  treatment;  that  with  such 
ample  and  efficient  indoor  relief,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  assist  only 
the  able  bodied  or  near  able  bodied  in  their  homes,  and  these  but  partially 
and  temporarily. 

Opposition  to  Public  Relief. 

"With  the  field  of  public  outdoor  relief  thus  restricted  and  narrowed, 
those  who  oppose  such  public  relief  argue  as  follows:  (1)  That  to  tax 
the  community  for  such  purpose  is  to  misconstrue  the  function  and  pur- 
pose of  the  taxing  power  (which  rests  upon  the  broad  ground  of  providing 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole  and  not  for  the  comfort  or 
indulgence  of  the  few),  the  number  of  persons  in  the  average  community 
in  normal  times  who  need  aid  in  their  homes  being  so  small  compared  with 
the  number  who  have  to  pay  the  tax  that  such  tax  could  not  be  construed 
as  providing  for  the  general  welfare  nor  on  the  ground  of  public  policy. 
(2)  That  from  the  point  of  view  of  economics,  public  outdoor  relief  robs 
industry  of  the  fruits  of  its  labor,  by  giving  to  some  without  labor  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  others.  (3)  Tiiat  it  tends  to  render  industrially 
inefficient  those  who  receive  the  aid,  not  only  taking  away  the  incentive, 
but  the  necessity,  of  putting  forth  effort  beyond  the  point  at  which  they 
can  supply  their  living  by  obtaining  aid.  (4)  That  it  lessens  the  habits  of 
frugality  by  holding  out  the  inducement  that  there  is  a  fund  provided  by 
the  public  for  those  who  cannot  labor  any  longer,  the  only  cost  being  the 
shame  of  asking,  which  is  easily  obliterated  by  habit  and  by  example. 
(5)  That  it  tends  to  undermine  the  morals,  because  those  who  receive 
public  outdoor  relief  cannot  help  being  conscious  that  they  are  getting 
something  for  nothing,  and  this,  if  indulged  to  any  extent,  has  the  same 
effect  upon  their  moral  sense  as  the  habit  of  gambling.  (6)  That  it  tends 
to  destroy  citizenship,  because  no  one  is  a  good  citizen  who  is  not  willing, 
or  does  not,  labor  to  the  full  extent  he  is  physically  and  mentally  able,  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  those  by  nature  depending  upon  him.  (7)  That 
it  interferes  with  his  religion,  in  that  it  permits  him  to  violate  the  com- 
mand, 'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  Or,  as  St.  Paul  puts 
it,  'But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  v^orse  than  an  infidel.' 
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Misconstruction  of  Taxing  Powek. 

"To  sum  up  the  arguments  given  thus  far  in  opposition  to  public  out- 
door relief:  It  is  a  misconstruction  of  the  purpose  of  the.  taxing  power. 
It  robs  the  community  of  the  fruits  of  industry.  It  saps  the  beneficiary 
of  industrial  inefficiency.  It  renders  him  less  frugal.  It  tends  to  deprive 
him  of  morals.  It  tends  to  destroy  his  citizenship.  It  interferes  with  his 
religion. 

"Further:  Even  granting  that  it  does  none  of  these  things,  it  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  public  outdoor  relief  is  unnecessary. 
In  support  of  this  it  is  cited  that  at  least  half  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States  have  either  entirely  abolished  public  outdoor  relief  or  give 
very  little;  that  wherever  public  outdoor  relief  has  been  abandoned  it  has 
been  permanently  re-established,  and  neither  has  its  abandonment  resulted 
in  any  material  increase  of  indoor  relief  nor  overburdened  the  efforts  of 
private  charities.  Brooklyn,  which  abolished  public  outdoor  relief  in  1878, 
and   Philadelphia  in   1879,   are   stock    instances. 

One  of  the  Effects  Is  Seen. 

"There  are  those  who  see  from  such  instances  a  sort  of  law  crystalizing 
about  the  abolition  of  public  outdoor  relief,  the  effect  being  that  whenever 
public  outdoor  relief  is  decreased  or  abandoned  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  decrease  of  all  kinds  of  relief — for  the  able  bodied,  indoor,  outdoor, 
public  and  private.  They  see  that  alms-getting  is  an  appetite  which,  in- 
stead of  being  satiated,  becomes  more  rapacious  upon  that  which  it  feeds; 
that  the  alms-getting-poor  do  not  get  alms  because  they  are  poor,  but  are 
poor  because  they  get  alms;  and  in  light  of  this  it  is  said  that  public 
outdoor  relief  ought  to  be  abolished,  not  only  because  it  is  unnecessary, 
but  because  it  is  wrong,  in  that  it  aggravates  the  distress  it  attempts  to 
alleviate.  It  increases  the  burden  it  seeks  to  lessen  and  it  creates  the  very 
thing  it  strives  to  prevent — pauperism. 

Applied  to  Private  Outdoor  Relief. 

"It  has  been  pointed  out  by  others,  however,  that. the  wrongs,  evils  and 
abuses  of  public  outdoor  relief,  however  flagrant,  are  no  argument  against 
public  outdoor  relief  as  such,  but  apply  as  well  to  private  outdoor  relief. 
For  all  that  most  of  the  arguments  show  is  that  it  is  giving  without  dis- 
crimination that  has  led  to  the  evils  complained  of.  And  the  sin  of 
indiscriminate  giving  is  not  committed  by  public  outdoor  relief  officials 
alone,  but  by  private  charitable  societies  and  private  individuals  as  well. 
Paradoxical  statements  are  made  here  similar  to  those  in  regard  to  alms- 
getting,  to  ilustrate  if  not  to  prove  this  view.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that 
the  beggar  does  not  beg  because  he  is  poor,  but  is  poor  because  he  begs. 
Again,  that  the  hobo  does  not  tramp  so  much  because  he  is  industrially 
inefficient,  but  is  industrially  inefficient  because  he  tramps  so  much,  and 
that  the  tramp  is  our  most  numerous  beggar  and  he  is  largely  the  product 
of  the  thoughtless  and  indiscriminate  giving  among  private  individuals. 
Then  there  is  the  trail  of  the  benevolent  giver  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
cities'  populace.  Usually  she  is  a  woman  with  more  zeal  than  judgment, 
more  sentimentality  than  sense  and  more  money  than  all,  whose  sinuous 
path  in  her  so-called  charitable  mission  is  as  discernable  to  the  skilled 
worker  as  the  worm  of  a  snake  in  the  summer's  dust  of  a  country  road, 
and  the  effects  of  her  visits  upon  her  victims  (beneficiaries  is  a  misnomer) 
is  quite  as  startling.  Neither,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  escutcheon  of  so-called 
charitable  societies  free  from  the  crimson  stain  of  unwise  giving. 

Indiscriminate  Giving  the-  Evil. 

"To  sum  up  in  a  phrase,  the  greatest  evils  of  all  outdoor  relief  are  the 
'results  of  indiscriminate  giving.' 
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"I  have  indulged  in  this  somewhat  long  statement  regarding  the  relief 
of  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting,  rather  than  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  things  which  are  to  be  related,  so  that  you  may  see  not  only  the 
limitations,  but  the  justice  of  the  relationship  to  be  pointed  out. 

Absolute  Knowledge  Unattainable. 

"The  title  of  this  paper  is  'The  Relation  of  Private  Charities  to  the 
Public  Care  of  the  Poor  Through  Otudoor  Relief,'  meaning,  of  course,  by 
'private  charities'  only  such  societies  as  give  outdoor  relief.  This  subject 
being  selected  for  consideration  in  an  Illinois  State  conference,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  its  treatment  should  be  limited  to  public  outdoor  relief  in 
Illinois  and  private  charities  as  they  exist  in  Illinois.  This,  however,  is 
impossible,  because  there  is  nothing  definitely  known  about  public  outdoor 
relief  in  Illinois  as  a  whole.  Let  us  hope  that  the  present  board  of  admin- 
istration will  not  permit  such  a  statement  to  be  made  in  another  Illinois 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  without  a  challenge  of  its 
maker.  What  is  true  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  State  is  equally  true  of  the 
knowledge  obtainable  of  private  charities. 

What  the  Relation  Ought  to  Be. 

"All  that  can  be  done,  then,  in  a  treatment  of  this  subject  is  to  attempt 
to  state  what  the  relationship  ought  to  be  between  private  charities  and 
the  administration  of  public  outdoor  relief  in  communities  where  both 
exist.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  only  with  the  administration  of  public 
outdoor  relief  that  private  charities  can  deal  directly,  and  whatever  bene- 
ficial results  may  accrue  to  the  community  or  individuals  from  such  rela- 
tionship must  grow  out  of  its  influence  upon  the  public  administration  of 
relief. 

"Enough  has  been  said  in  the  arguments  stated  about  outdoor  relief  to 
indicate  that  a  betterment  in  service  is  needed,  not  only  of  public  relief, 
but  private  outdoor  relief  as  well.  The  view  is  prevalent  that  the  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  private  charity  and  public  outdoor  relief 
is  one  of  censorship,  private  charities  being  the  censor  and  public  relief 
administration  the  censored.  But  from  what  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  such  a  relationship  suggests  the  biblical  allusion  to  the  'mote  and  the 
beam,'  for  before  private  charitable  societies  can  hope  to  do  anything  with 
the  problem  of  public  outdoor  relief  they  must  have  demonstrated  their 
own  ability  to  administer  relief  efficiently.  They  must  show  power,  not 
only  to  diagnose,  but  to  treat  cases  that  apply  for  relief  in  their  homes. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  they  must  be  skilled  in  discriminating  among 
applicants  for  aid  so  as  to  be  able  fairly  well  to  determine  who  shall  have 
aid  and  who  shall  not  and  the  source  from  which  it  should  be  supplied, 
whether  from  better  utility  of  the  applicant's  own  resources  or  by  greater 
personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  applicants  themselves,  or  from  relatives, 
unions,  fraternal  organizations,  the  church  to  which  they  belong,  employ- 
ers or  friends.  For  it  is  not  until  all  these  sources  of  supply  have  been 
exhausted  that  any  resident  has  legal  claim  upon  public  outdoor  relief 
in  this  State  or  ought  to  have  any  claim  in  any  state. 

"When  the  private  societies  of  a  community,  taken  as  a  whole,  or  any  of 
them,  taken  as  individual  societies,  have  attained  this  skill,  then  and 
only  then  have  they  the  right  to  offer  their  services  to  the  public  relief 
officials  and  have  a  ground  to  have  them  accepted. 

"I  believe  that  when  private  societies  possess  such  skill  and  the  offer 
is  made  with  tact,  in  the  light  of  such  skill  their  offer  will  not  be  uncon- 
ditionally refused.     Note  that  I  say  offered,  not  demanded. 
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A  Plan  Suggested. 

"The  plan  I  would  suggest  is  that  when  services  are  acceptable  to  the 
public  official,  however  slight,  perform  them  with  promptness,  definiteness 
and  courtesy.  Strive  to  get  a  working  knowledge  of  every  family  that 
gets  relief  from  the  public  officials  in  the  community.  I  believe  that  this  is 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  private  society.  Do  this  by  first  transferring 
to  your  headquarters,  as  soon  as  you  can  obtain  permission  to  do  so,  a  list 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  families  who  are  getting  aid  from  the 
public  official.  Then  get  his  consent  to  visit  them.  You  already  have  the 
right,  of  course,  to  obtain  this  list  and  visit  the  families,  as  it  is  a  public 
record,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  poormaster  is  the  custodian 
of  this  record  and  these  families  are  his  official  wards;  that  your  visits  to 
them  are  not  for  the  sake  of  making  visits  only,  but  to  enable  you  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  the  poor  in  your  community  and  to  assist  the 
poormaster,  so  far  as  he  will  permit,  in  dealing  with  these  wards;  and 
more  than  this,  to  assist  the  families  themselves  in  ways  that  are  most 
helpful  and  best. 

Forces  Undeserving  to  Cover. 

"When  private  agencies  have  gone  thus  far  in  the  knowledge  of  public 
outdoor  relief,  a  change  of  attitude  takes  place  among  the  recipients  of 
aid  themselves.  The  knowledge  is  mysteriously  spread  among  them  that 
the  forces  of  the  private  agency  and  the  public  official  have  combined  and 
that  thorough  investigation  will  be  made  of  their  conditions  before  giving 
them  further  aid,  with  the  result  that  the  undeserving  will  cease  to  apply 
and  those  who  really  need  aid  will  make  the  best  use  of  it  and  cease  to 
accept  it  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  The  public  relief  officer  will  note 
this  change  in  the  attitude  of  applicants  and  will  incidentally  learn  a 
valuable  thing,  namely:  The  difference  between  alms  giving  and  adequate 
relief,  a  distinction  which  the  average  public  relief  officer  fails  to  make. 

"While  acquiring  this  distinction  he  cannot  help  but  realize  the  value 
of  the  method  and  the  skill  which  has  brought  about  the  change  and  will 
then  be  willing  to  reciprocate  this  service  by  furnishing  the  aid  neces- 
sary for  the  families  who  are  the  wards  of  the  private  societies,  thus 
providing  a  relief  fund  for  the  private  society  in  return  for  its  service  in 
the  investigation  and  treatment  of  his  own  wards.  I  believe  that  in 
communities  where  public  outdoor  relief  exists  there  is  no  need  of  private 
relief   funds. 

"Such  a  relationship  between  public  relief  officials  and  private  charitable 
societies  can  exist.     It  does  exist  here  in  Peoria. 

"Call  this  relationship  auxiliary,  cooperation,  coordination,  conservation 
of  energy  or  what  you  will,  the  name  will  not  matter  so  much  if  the  right 
relationship   exists. 

Urges  Establishment  of  Such  Agencies. 

"In  closing,  let  me  urge  that  in  every  community  in  this  State  where 
any  considerable  amount  of  public  outdoor  relief  is  given  and  where  no 
private  agency  exists,  such  agency  be  established  as  soon  as  possible. 
Give  it  a  name  that  will  mean  something  to  the  average  member  of  the 
community.  I  would  not  recommend  the  name  'associated  charities,'  as 
it  does  not  express  the  service  rendered,  but  has  been  thoughtlessly  copied 
from  one  society  by  another,  somewhat  as  were  the  English  poor  laws 
by  the  various  states. 

"In  communities  where  private  societies  exist  whose  services  have,  not 
been  offered  and  accepted  by  the  public  relief  officials,  I  would  urge  that 
this  offer  be  made  at  once.  Where  these  private  agencies  exist  and  are 
already  working  with  the  public  official,  this  service  should  be  perfected 
until  the  private  agency  knows  all  the  families  in  the  community  who  are 
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receiving  aid  from  the  public  funds.  I  urge  these  things  so  that  the  time 
may  come  when  every  city  and  town  in  Illinois  will  have  perfected  such  a 
working  plan  in  the  care  of  the  poor  that  when  the  State  of  Illinois  comes 
to  herself  on  the  question  of  outdoor  relief  and  abolishes  it  the  needs  of 
the  then  poor  will  be  known  and  their  future  care  guaranteed. 

"The  relationship  then  that  should  exist  betv»'een  private  charities  and 
the  public  care  of  the  poor  is  a  mutual  alliance  of  forces.  The  private 
agency  to  furnish  the  discriminating  skill  and  personal  service  and  the 
public  official  the  aid,  to  the  end  that  all  alms-giving  shall  cease  and  only 
the  treatment  of  the  poor  shall  remain." 


DISCUSSION  BY  VICTOR  YOUNG,  ASSISTANT  COUNTY 
AGENT,  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Hiser  has  covered  the  field  pretty  well,  as  far  as  the  small  cities  are 
concerned.  Nevertheless,  there  are  conditions  in  large  cities  that  are 
prevailing  now,  and  are  coming  to  prevail  more  as  time  goes  on,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  are  not  fully  understood;  and  therefore  I  have  a  little  paper 
that  I  did  not  take  much  time  to  prepare,  but  which  will  give  you  some- 
what of  an  understanding  as  to  outdoor  relief  as  given  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  I  might  say  that  as  far  as  the  relation  of  the  public  charities 
with  the  private  in  Chicago  is  concerned,  they  are  of  the  most  amiable 
kind;  that  when  private  charities  make  a  request  upon  us  or  state  in  their 
request  that  they  have  investigated  a  case  and  find  the  family  worthy,  we 
are  always  glad  to  furnish  relief,  such  as  is  given  through  the  county, 
and,  in  fact,  any  other  help  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  give.  But  we 
also  believe  that  the  private  charities  in  large  cities  like  Chicago,  or  any 
large  city  like  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  are  not  able  to  ade- 
quately cover  the  field — have  not  the  means  at  hand  to  cover  this  field. 

It  is  my  desire  to  be  thoroughly  understood  as  to  my  sentiments  on 
the  question  of  private  charities.  I  can  say  without  any  qualifications 
that  no  one  appreciates  more  than  I  do  the  good  work  done  by  private 
charities;  in  fact,  it  is  well  understood  that  they  are  the  pioneers  in  all 
charity  and  reform  work.  It  is  in  their  ranks  that  we  may  look  for  those 
who  are  closest  related  to  the  downtrodden  millions,  and  therefore  in 
closer  sympathy  with  them  and  best  acquainted  with  their  actual  needs. 
It  is  only  in  the  beaten  paths  of  well  recognized  charity  that  public  charity 
finds  any  good  reason  to  exist  and  carry  on  its  operations,  and  when  the 
course  is  properly  outlined  it  is  my  belief  that  public  charity  should  step 
in  and  take  over  the  work.  There  are  ever  new  problems  to  be  solved  by 
private  charity;  in  fact,  you  have  only  begun  the  real  work  that  is  be- 
fore you. 

In  the  recent  past,  to  have  mentioned  public  outdoor  relief  to  any  one 
connected  with  a  private  charity  organization  society  was  to  bring  before 
the  mind  a  picture  so  appalling  of  political  graft  and  inefficiency  as  to 
preclude  any  possibility  of  good  results,  and  therefore  something  to  be 
done  away  with  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  can  deny  but  what  this  idea  was  based  upon  well  known  facts  from 
the  history  of  outdoor  relief  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  large  cities  in  this 
country,  and  in  this  criticism  even  Chicago  may  not  have  been  an  excep- 
tion. Would  such  a  criticism  hold  good  today  of  Chicago  is  a  question  I 
am  here  prepared  to  answer. 

Need  of  Outdoor  Relief  Conceded. 

Since  the  foregoing  has  been  one  of  the  principal  objections  advanced 
against  public  outdoor  relief,  and  since,  if  such  conditions  still  prevail, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why,  that  same  cannot  be  easily  eradicated.  I  can 
say,  however,  that  those  conditions,  if  they  were  ever  had,  are  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
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That  there  is  an  actual  need  of  outdoor  relief  in  all  of  our  large  centers 
of  population,  I  believe  all  of  us  who  have  had  any  experience  or  given 
the  subject  any  serious  thought  are  fully  agreed  upon,  and  that  this  work 
can  best  be  done  adequately  by  public  charities,  I  believe  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fully  convince  you  in  this  article. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  all  of  our  corps  of  workers  are  supplied  by  the 
county  civil  service  commission  on  a  competitive  examination. 

The  next  objection  that  follows  closely  in  the  wake  of  what  has  already 
been  said,  is  that  public  charity  is  cold  and  impersonal.  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion, why  should  this  be  any  more  so  with  public  charity  as  compared  with 
private  charity?  It  may  be  so  that  this  charge  may  have  been  well  founded, 
but  it  is  also  based  upon  past  conditions  and  is  really  not  a  question  of 
measures  or  methods,  but  simply  a  question  of  men.  If  private  charities 
can  obtain  good  men  by  paying  a  fair  compensation,  I  see  no  reason  why, 
all  things  being  equal,  men  just  as  good  and  true,  cannot  be  procured  by 
public  charities.  This,  I  believe,  has  been  clearly  shown  by  professional 
men  now  engaged  in  some  of  our  public  charitable  institutions.  All  that 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  permanency  in 
office,  if  suitably  qualified. 

The  Duty  of  Employers  of  Laboe. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  recent  past,  both  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  that  private  charities  are  really  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever 
increasing  pressure  of  modern  economic  conditions  upon  the  poor  in  large 
manufacturing  centers.  Since  suflBcient  funds  cannot  be  raised,  even  in 
normal  times,  a  complete  breakdown  happens  in  times  of  stress.  More- 
over, such  funds  as  are  raised  do  not  always  come  from  those  who  are 
mainly  responsible  for  some  of  the  conditions,  and  until  such  time  as 
employers  of  labor  are  fully  educated  to  the  reasonable  proposition  that 
unemployment,  injury  or  death  of  their  workmen  is  a  reasonable  charge 
upon  the  product  of  labor,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  last  analysis  by  the  con- 
sumer,— I  say,  until  that  time  comes  (and  I  believe  we  are  not  so  far 
away  from  this  much  needed  reform  legislation),  we  should  expect  a 
reasonable  tax  levy  upon  those  employers,  to  care  for  the  maimed,  the 
widows,   the   orphans,  who   are   now   usually   cast   off   as   waste   material. 

It  is  true,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  many  of  the  employers  are 
fully  aware  of  these  conditions  and  are  doing  much  to  alleviate  them  at 
the  present  time,  yet  it  is  ever  to  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  have  an 
abundance  of  labor  at  hand;  in  fact,  no  large  manufacturing  concern  can 
be  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  success  unless  this  labor  is  ever  present. 
Like  an  army  on  the  firing  line,  hundreds — yes,  thousands  of  them — are 
required  every  day  to  make  up  the  losses  from  various  causes. 

No  FuRTHEK  Than  Skirmish  Lines. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  organizing  charities,  both 
public  and  private,  yet  in  some  of  its  fields  we  have  reached  no  further 
than  the  skirmish  lines.  The  real  battle  is  still  before  us,  so  far  that 
much  of  our  work  has  only  been  palliative  and  too  much  of  it  is  still 
confined  to  relieving  distress,  instead  of  getting  busy  with  the  causes  and 
the  prevention  of  same.  Prevention,  not  cure,  is  the  modern  cry  of  the 
alchemist.  In  this  final  scheme  of  prevention  the  reorganization  of  the 
city  government  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the  first  steps  necessary,  preliminary 
to  this  undertaking;  since  the  housing  problem,  the  saloon  question,  the 
nickel  theatre,  the  dance  hall  and  many  otl  er  conditions  now  prevailing 
are  all  very  strong  and  important  factors  in  the  making  up  of  any  given 
neighborhood,  and  therefore  vitally  related  to  its  social  life  and  this 
important   subject. 
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This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  yet  advanced  why 
outdoor  relief  could  best  be  undertaken  by  public  charities,  since  nothing 
is  so  important  as  the  power  of  remedying  conditions  when  the  causes 
have  been  located.  Moreover,  what  good  does  it  do  to  be  ever  looking 
up  causes  if  the  remedies  cannot  be  applied?  One  simple  form  of  city 
government,  where  all  its  parts  go  to  make  a  whole,  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity and  must  be  had  by  the  city  of  Chicago  as  early  as  possible,  in  order 
that  these  reforms  may  finally  be  had. 

I  believe  where  we  have  failed  most  in  the  past  is  in  the  inadequate 
care  of  some  of  our  dependent  families,  such  as  widows,  deserted  women, 
with  large  families  and  families  with  worthless,  drunken  husbands.  In 
this  class  the  burden  is  ever  put  on  the  mother.  She  must  go  out  day 
by  day  to  earn  a  living  for  her  children.  She  has  seldom  any  time  to 
devote  to  them  during  the  day,  is  tired  when  she  gets  home  at  night,  and 
therefore  the  poor  little  ones  are  being  neglected.  During  the  last  year 
the  county  agent  assisted  3,671  widows  and  1,313  deserted  women  with 
children,  with  an  average  of  about  three  children  to  a  family,  the  majority 
usualy  under  working  age.  It  may  be  said  that  a  small  per  cent  of  these 
families  also  obtain  assistance  from  other  sources,  such  as  churches  or 
private  charity  organization  societies;  but,  in  fact,  in  too  many  instances 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  what  is  furnished  them  by  the  county  and 
the  two  or  three  dollars  per  week  earned  by  the  mother  or  an  older  child 
working  in  some  factory,  laundry  or  scrubbing  and  washing. 

What  would  some  of  us  do,  if  we  were  placed  in  such  a  discouraging 
situation?  I  fear  very  much  many  of  us  would  not  do  nearly  half  as  well 
as  some  of  those  poor  brave  women,  fighting  against  all  odds,  and  can 
it  then  be  possibly  a  surprise  when  many  of  these  women,  driven  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  want  are  led  to  drink,  and  sometimes  into  a  down- 
ward career  of  degradation?  Are  these  mothers,  after  all,  so  much  to 
blame,  or  is  not  most  of  it  due  to  our  negligence?  Yes,  my  friends,  we  are 
the  culprits.  Upon  me,  upon  you  rests  the  responsibility.  Do  not  believe 
by  what  I  have  said  that  I  am  at  all  a  pessimist.  These  are  merely  cold 
facts,  that  can  be  culled  from  the  situation  in  any  large  city,  and  that 
no  one  can  undertake  to  dispute  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  situation. 

Another  Side  to  the  Picture. 

There  is  yet  another  side  to  this  picture,  and  one  that  should  appeal  to 
every  noble  sentiment  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.  When  we  picture 
this  same  mother  keeping  up  the  unequal  struggle  with  a  dogged  tenacity, 
a  courage  and  perseverance  that  would  seem  to  know  of  no  defeat  against 
any  trial  or  hardship;  what  a  pity,  what  a  shame,  that  we  should  thus 
stand  by,  apparently  helpless  and  unable  to  assist  her,  the  needy  widow  in 
her   dire   distress. 

Now,  then,  if  these  are  facts — and  they  can  easily  be  proven  by  any  one 
desiring  to  look  into  this  question — does  it  not  follow  that  many  of  these 
poor  little  ones  do  not,  many  times,  get  enough  to  eat  or  have  not  sufficient 
clothing  to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  result- 
ing in  feeble  minds  and  bodies,  or  are  badly  housed?  Just  think  of  it. 
These  little  children  who  are  to  take  up  the  battle  of  life  with  such  a 
handicap;  who  are  to  be  of  the  future  generation.  What  will  be  the 
results  from  such  conditions  upon  any  community?  They  are  too  manifold 
and  appalling  to  contemplate.  If  you  will  give  this  subject  a  moment's 
thought,  you  will  discover  that  through  the  neglect  of  the  poor,  needy 
widow,  her  children,  instead  of  becoming  good  citizens,  have  an  equal 
chance  of  becoming  a  curse  upon  humanity  and  future  generations.  Prom 
this  there  would  appear  to  be  no  escape;  for  we  really  never  gave  them  a 
fair  chance.  Where  do  you  suppose  comes  this  ever  increasing  source  of 
supply  to  the  juvenile  court,  the  John  Worthy  school  and  many  of  our 
State  reformatory  institutions?  You  have  forced  the  mother,  who  should 
be  at  home  taking  care  of  her  children,  to  the  factory,  to  the  laundry  or 
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to  the  wash  tub  to  earn  something,  lor  her  little  ones,  in  order  that  they 
may  live.  You  have,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  her  to  neglect  her  chil- 
dren. Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  miracle,  in  many  instances,  when  we  consider 
these  conditions,  that  these  little  ones  sometimes  grow  up  into  respectable 
citizens? 

Can't  Enumerate  All  the  Agencies. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  movements  to  better  civic  conditions;  all  sorts  of 
child  saving  societies  and  societies  for  the  protection  of  the  boys  and 
girls;  in  fact,  there  are  so  many  different  societies  along  this  line  that  I 
do  not  believe  any  one  person  can  enumerate  them  all,  and  they  are  all 
engaged  in  doing  a  real  good  woi'k.  But  have  not  most  of  us  discovered, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  any  length  of  time,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  reform  a  child  who  has  acquired  certain  bad  habits;  and, 
in  fact,  it  may  be  said  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reform  an  adult  criminal. 
The  trouble  is  when  these  children  come  to  our  attention  it  is,  many  times, 
already  too  late.  Now,  if  all  this  could  be  prevented,  and  surely  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  conditions  could  at  least  be 
alleviated  at  the  present  time,  would  it  not  be  much  better  for  all  con- 
cerned? You  can  perhaps  picture  in  your  mind  a  young  boy  growing  up 
under  past — also  present — conditions,  perforce  neglected  by  the  mother 
and  allowed  to  run  the  street.  All  he  hears,  all  he  sees  are  to  his  young 
mind  natural  conditions;  for  he  knows  of  no  other  conditions.  How  im- 
portant it  is,  then,  that  what  he  sees  or  what  he  hears  should  be  such 
tnat  will  be  a  credit  for  him  to  emulate.  But  it  is  distressing  to  say 
that  the  conditons  and  environment  are  only  too  frequently  of  a  very 
depressing  kind;  and  since  the  young  mind  absorbs  and  imitates  what  it 
sees  and  hears,  and  which  goes  primarily  to  make  up  his  character  and 
the  future  conduct  of  life,  how  can  we  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  than 
that  many  times  he  transgresses  the  laws,  possibly  learns  how  to  steal, 
and  then  is  finally  picked  up  by  a  probation  officer.  The  mischief  is 
done,  the  seed  has  been  sown  and  it  has  borne  fruit.  That  is  the  usual 
beginning  of  a  downward  career  that  leads  to  the  reform  school,  if  not  to 
the  penitentiary,  or  even  sometimes  to  the  gallows.  Could  anything  else 
have  been  expected  from  this  poor  unfortunate  boy,  to  whom  we  really 
never  gave  a  chance?  Why,  no,  my  friends.  He  has  been  no  worse,  no 
better  than  thousands  of  boys  before  him.  Yet  that  one  boy  alone  may  cost 
the  State  thousands  of  dollars,  only  a  fraction  of  which,  had  it  been  used 
at  the  right  time,  would  have  saved  him  to  society  and  he  would  probably 
have  lived  to  have  become  a  good  and  worthy  citizen.  Prevention,  not 
cure,  is  the  slogan. 

If  we  are  really  familiar  with  the  situation  and  believe  these  facts  not 
overdrawn,  is  there  not  a  grave  responsibility  resting  on  our  shoulders? 
Have  we  no  responsibility  to  the  people?  If  we  have  not  the  courage  of 
our  convictions,  then  God  help  us.     Who  is  going  to  reform  the  reformer? 


DISCUSSION  BY  MRS.  OPHELIA  AMIGH. 

I  am  going  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this  new  association  that  has 
been  formed.  From  the  first  of  my  attendance  upon  the  conferences  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  up  an  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  superintend- 
ents of  county  farms,  to  have  a  reform  association  and  to  have  them 
become  members  of  this  conference.  I  have  talked  it  at  home,  in  the  con- 
ference and  to  individuals  whenever  I  could  meet  them.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  number  is  increasing  yearly. 

There  is  no  more  important  factor  in  taking  care  of  a  certain  class  of 
the  poor  of  our  State  than  is  embodied  in  the  superintendents  of  our  county 
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farms.  I  am  brought  in  contact  more  or  less  with  many  of  them,  because 
girls  are  frequently  sent  to  our  institution  who  have  been  sent  there 
directly  from  county  farms.  We  know,  every  one  of  us,  who  have  anything 
to  do  along  this  line  of  w^ork,  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  people  who 
are  incompetent,  who  were  born  so,  and  who  cannot  in  any  way  become 
capable  of  ever  caring  for  themselves  without  some  one  else  furnishing 
the  baclibone  and  the  brain.  This  class  of  people  drift  to  our  county 
farms  largely.  There  is  a  class  of  women  who  are  more  or  less  imbecile 
and  feeble  minded  who  drift  there,  become  mothers  of  illegitimate  children, 
and  thus  is  swollen  the  class  that  we  have  to  talk  about  in  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief.  The  marriage  laws  of  our  State  have  been  very  lax  in  regard 
to  marrying.  They  have  allowed  two  people  who  are  both  feeble  minded 
to  marry,  the  children  of  whom  in  turn  are  feeble  minded;  in  many  cases 
we  class  them  in  schools  as  border  line  childi'en.  Many  of  these  are  going 
to  drift  to  our  county  farms.  What  is  the  cause  of  much  of  this?  They 
are  born  degenerates.  What  is  the  cause  of  degeneracy?  The  alcoholic 
drink  of  the  country  is  largely  to  blame.  Most  of  the  girls  have  either  a 
drunken  father  or  mother,  or  both,  and  are  born  degenerates.  So  long  as 
our  civilization  of  the  kind  we  have  had  for  many  centuries  is  to  continue, 
just  so  long  the  state,  the  cities,  the  counties  and  towns  will  have  to  take 
care  of  a  class  of  people  who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  run  over  the  country  there  will  be  this  ever  increasing 
swarm  for  us  to  take  care  of.  We  want  to  look  at  this  thing  pretty  thor- 
oughly, and  the  superintendents  of  our  county  farms  can  do  a  good  deal 
toward  helping  us  out.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  association  formed,  and  I 
am  going  to  be  asked  to  be  present  at  the.  meeting  of  our  supervisors  of 
our  county  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  up  enthusiasm  among  tbem  that  will 
cause  them  to  allow  the  expenses  of  delegeates  among  the  superintendents 
and  make  it  incumbent  upon  superintendents  of  our  county  farms  to  attend 
this  conference.  We  must  reach  out  in  every  direction  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  accomplish  the  work  we  have  undertaken. 

An  Incumbent  for  Life. 

In  Kane  county,  I  must  say,  the  superintendent  of  the  county  farm 
seems  to  be  an  incumbent  for  life,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  know.  When  I 
went  into  the  school  where  I  now  am,  we  had  a  superintendent,  Mr.  Kise. 
He  was  there  at  that  time  and  stayed  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  must  have 
been  there  seventeen  years — I  don't  know  but  longer — and  the  only  way 
he  left  it  (there  was  general  mourning  throughout  the  country)  was  his 
death.  Then  they  appointed  his  successor,  who  has  been  there  ever  since, 
and  this  is  about  five  years.  I  hear  no  talk  of  his  removal;  it  makes  no 
difference  which  party  is  in  power.  They  seem  to  have  come  to  the  under- 
standing that  a  man,  to  be  a  good  superintendent  of  a  county  farm,  must 
be  allowed  to  remain  there  long  enough  to  take  some  interest  in  it  aside 
from  the  money  he  is  likely  to  make,  and  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and  of 
willingless  to  do  something  for  his  fellow  man. 

I  am  hoping  for  the  success  of  this  association,  and  I  shall  certainly  do 
everything  that  I  can  to  help  it.  I  have  remained  out  of  the  other  meeting 
this  morning  because  I  had  really  more  interest  in  this  one.  I  am  greatly 
desirous  of  seeing  it  improve  and  increase  in  numbers.  While  I  don't 
wish  to  criticize  at  all,  I  think  it  was  just  a  little  bit  of  a  mistake  that 
the  whole  of  the  audience  that  is  in  the  other  room  could  not  be  present 
here  and  hear  this  paper  and  encourage  this  organization.  Whatever  t 
can  do  shall  be  done  in  the  future  to  help  this  organization,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  our  State. 
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DISCUSSION  BY  JOSEPH  BRODMAN,   HOUSE   OF   CORREC- 
TION, PEORIA. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hiser. 
I  fully  agree  with  him  in  his  ideas  on  outdoor  relief,  as  he  calls  it.  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  House  of  Correction  in  the  city  of  Peoria  almost 
twenty  years.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  an  army  of  tramps,  vagabonds, 
hoboes  and  general  all  around  bums,  who  travel  over  the  country  and 
live  off  the  charity  of  our  Christian  ladies.  I  may  say  something  to  you 
about  this  that  you  will  not  like,  but  I  will  say  it.  Whenever  an  able 
bodied  man  comes  to  your  back  door  and  asks  for  clothing,  for  food  and 
for  money,  you  make  a  mistake  when  you  give  it  to  him.  I  have  had  men 
tell  me:  "Why,  what's  the  use  of  working?  There  are  plenty  of  good 
people  in  this  world.  Why,  the  world's  full  of  them.  You  don't  have  to 
work.    All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  ask  for  it." 

"Well,  don't  they  sometimes  make  you  do  something  for  what  you  get?" 

"Why,  no.  Probably  the  old  lady  of  the  house  has  got  a  son  out  on  the 
road,  same  as  I  am,  and  she  thinks  about  him;  gives  me  anything  I  want. 
What  do  you  do  with  all  the  clothes?  Take  them  to  town  and  sell  them 
and  receive  50  cents  a  suit." 

That  will  keep  them  along  the  next  day.  You  make  a  mistake  when  you 
hand  charity  to  men  like  that. 

The  Right  Ones  to  Give  To. 

I  believe  in^  giving  charity  to  men  who  are  in  feeble  health,  to  invalids, 
to  women  and  children.  I  believe  fully  in  that,  but  I  am  absolutely 
opposed  to  handing  any  charity  to  an  able  bodied  man  in  this  great  land  of 
ours,  because  if  he  wants  to  work  and  earn  an  honest  living  the  opportunity 
never  was  better  than  it  is  today,  and  he  is  a  criminal  when  he  asks 
charity  from  you. 

A  Good  Example. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  two  very  nice  polished  gentlemen  who  got  a  year 
apiece  for  robbing  a  woman  in  a  crowd.  They  told  me  that  they  lived  two 
winters  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  by  going  to  the  doors 
of  the  best  houses  when  the  men  folks  were  gone.  They  attended  theaters 
and  had  a  fine  room  and  lived  well.  It  got  too  hot  on  the  south  side  and 
they  moved  over  on  the  north  side  and  lived  the  balance  of  the  time  there. 
They  had  a  nice  time.  Whenever  you  get  into  a  locality  where  there  are 
plenty  of  religious  people  and  a  good  strong  Y.  M.  C.  A.  society,  you  don't 
have  to  work  if  you  know  how  to  talk.  These  kind  of  men  once  in  a  while 
get  in  wrong.  If  you  ask  him,  "Well,  they  caught  you  this  time?"  he  will 
say,  "Well,  I  was  unlucky  this  time."  Hadn't  done  any  wrong.  He  was 
only  unlucky  because  he  was  caught. 

Making  Paupers  Out  of  Steong  Men. 

As  I  said  before,  you  make  a  pauper  out  of  an  able  bodied  man  when 
you  begin  to  hand  him  alms.  This  is  what  I  heard  one  day.  A  crowd  of 
them  were  sitting  around.  There  wasn't  anything  to  do.  One  of  them 
said  he  stopped  at  a  house  one  day  and  asked  for  something  to  eat  in  the 
morning.  He  was  a  bright  fellow.  He  told  me  himself  he  hadn't  worked 
for  seven  years.  He  asked  the  lady  if  she  had  some  breakfast.  She  said: 
"I  have  got  a  pile  of  wood.  You  go  out  and  saw  some  wood  and  I  will 
give  you  some  breakfast."  He  went  out  and  sawed  some  wood.  She  saw 
he  was  willing  and  she  baked  him  a  plate  of  buckwheat  cakes.  He  cleaned 
up  all  she  gave  him.     Then  she  asked  him  to  saw  some  more  wood.     He 
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said  all  right.  He  went  out  and  took  the  buck  saw  off  and  sawed  the 
handle  off.  He  said:  "  The  next  time  I  go  back  she  will  not  ask  me  to  saw 
wood."    He  gloated  about  it;  was  proud  of  what  he  had  done. 

I  know  you  men  and  women  are  kind  and  sympathetic  and  want  to  do 
good  things,  but  don't  give  an  able  bodied  man  any  charity;  make  him  go 
to  work. 


PUBLIC  CARE  OF  THE  POOR  IN  ALMSHOUSES. 

John  Davis,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Peoria  county  almshouse, 
spoke  as  follows  on  the  foregoing  subject: 

The  care  of  the  poor  in  the  county  almshouse  covers  a  large  work  and 
it  would  take  up  the  arranging  of  the  house,  sanitary  conditions,  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  those  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  home,  and  it  will 
take  too  much  time.  I  will  pass  that  by.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
all  those  things  have  been  well  cared  for.  I  will  confine  my  few  remarks 
on  the  handling  of  the  patients. 

When  patients  are  committed  to  the  county  house,  at  first  it  is  a  pretty 
hard  thing.  You  cannot  blame  them  for  feeling  bad.  In  a  great  many 
cases  they  have  been  ambitious  people — in  many  cases  have  been  good 
people.  They  have  worked  hard  and  very  often  have  been  fairly  well  to 
do,  and  to  have  to  give  up  and  depend  upon  some  one  else,  particularly 
the  county — you  cannot  blame  them  for  feeling  bad.  i  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  superintendent  to  try  and  encourage  them  and  to  show  them  there 
is  still  something  left  for  them  to  do;  not  to  give  up  entirely,  and  above 
all  to  take  an  interest  in  their  home.  We  will  call  it  a  home  now.  It  is 
a  home;  it  is  our  home.  It  is  the  home  of  the  superintendent,  it  is  the 
home  of  the  employes  and  it  is  the  home  of  the  inmates,  and  it  should  be 
made  just  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  all  concerned;  and  when  you  make  it 
pleasant  for  the  patients  you  make  it  more  pleasant  for  yourself. 

Help  Them  Keep  Up  Their  Pride. 

These  people  have  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  and  it  is  right  that  they 
should.  We  don't  want  to.  crush  that  pride — not  at  all.  We  want  to  assist 
them  to  retain  it;  we  want  them  to  keep  that  pride.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  what  kind  of  a  place  it  would  be  to  live  in  if  you  get  in  an  institution 
of  150  to  200  people  who  take  no  pride.  That  would  be  a  miserable  place 
for  any  one  to  live.  We  don't  want  to  have  that.  We  want  them  to  take 
pride  in  their  home,  as  every  man  should  and  as  every  woman  should.  You 
pass  along  the  streets  here  in  Peoria  and  you  see  a  house  with  no  paint 
on  it;  window  shutters  hanging  by  a  hinge;  a  hole  in  the  screen  to  keep 
flies  out  that  a  dog  can  go  through;  gate  swinging  on  one  hinge;  ashes 
dumped  in  the  front  yard.  That  man  doesn't  take  much  interest  in  his 
home;  he  has  no  pride.  If  he  did,  he  wouldn't  leave  it  in  that  condition. 
It  doesn't  take  money  to  make  things  presentable.  That  kind  of  a  man 
does  not  build  up  the  city  or  anything  else.  If  you  would  go  to  his  home 
twenty  minutes  after  supper,  I  will  guarantee  you  wouldn't  find  him  at 
home;  he  would  be  at  the  corner  grocery.  He  has  no  pride  in  his  home, 
and  I  don't  think  he  has  the  love  for  his  family  that  he  ought  to  have. 
You  go  on  a  little  farther.  You  pass  a  small  cottage — it  doesn't  have  to  be 
large — and  you  find  everything  well  painted,  and  you  find  the  fence  in  good 
condition;  the  gate  swings  as  it  should;  lawn  nicely  trimmed;  flowers 
planted  here  and  there.  There  is  a  different  type  of  man  there.  The  man 
there  has  pride — pride  in  his  home,  love  for  his  family.  He  wants  to  fix 
up  the  home  for  his  family  to  be  pleasant  for  them.  I  will  guarantee  if 
you  go  to  his  home  after  supper  you  will  find  him  at  home. 
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Patients  to  Take  Pbide  in  Farm. 

We  want  our  patients  to  take  pride  in  out  county  home.  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  to  try  to  get  them  to  do  so.  When 
I  first  went  to  the  county  house,  a  good  many  years  ago,  we  then  kept  the 
insane.  There  were  then  kept  at  that  time  2.50  to  260  patients.  I  want  to 
say  there  were  a  great  many  of  the  pretty  wild  fellows  to  look  at.  Of  course, 
a  great  many  were  wild  and  they  were  pretty  bad.  When  I  studied  them 
over  I  thought  they  had  a  great  deal  of  that  wild  appearance.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  use  a  stage  phrase,  it  was  his  make-up.  It  was  not  always 
because  they  were  insane;  it  was  not  always  because  they  were  so  very 
wild  or  vicious.  You  would  often  see  a  tall  man  with  a  pair  of  trousers 
three  or  four  inches  too  short;  sleeves  of  his  coat  come  half  way  between 
his  wrists  and  his  elbows:  hair  hanging  down  over  his  collar.  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  you  to  take  the  best  looking  man  in  the  house  and  fix  him 
up  in  that  way,  and  he  wouldn't  look  very  well.  Appearance  does  count 
for  a  great  deal.  I  studied  the  matter  over.  I  see  we  have  several  super- 
intendents here.  It  is  v^'ell  known  among  you  that  we  have  to  practice 
economy  in  the  county  house.  It  is  just  and  right  that  we  should.  The 
bills  for  maintaining  the  county  almshouse  are  footed  by  the  taxpayers. 
The  taxpayers  are  not  by  any  means  all  wealthy  people.  There  are  a  great 
many  men  paying  taxes  that  have  to  strive  early  and  late  in  order  to  pay 
their  taxes.  A  man  may  be  in  business,  but  it  is  on  borrowed  money.  He 
has  got  to  pay  interest  on  the  money  and  taxes  on  the  business.  A  man 
may  own  a  home  and  the  same  thing  holds  good  there.  It  is  just  and  right 
that  we  should  handle  their  money  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  make  every 
dollar  go  just  as  far  as  we  can.  For  that  reason  I  studied  this  matter 
over.  I  couldn't  see  there  was  any  economy  whatever  in  letting  those 
people  appear  that  way.  In  the  first  place  the  cutting  of  their  hair  and 
shaving  of  their  faces,  that  meant  little  work,  but  no  extra  expense.  The 
next  thing,  the  clothing  doesn't  cost  any  more  for  a  large  suit  than  for  a 
small  one;  that  is,  in  the  same  line  of  goods.  A  man  that  wears  a  thirty- 
four  inch  coat  pays  as  much  as  the  man  that  wears  a  forty  inch  coat,  in 
the  same  line  of  goods.  There  is  nothing  saved  in  dressing  them  that  way. 
I  went  to  work,  had  their  hair  cut,  faces  shaved;  I  got  clothes  that  fit 
them.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  change  was  remarkable.  It  was  remarkable 
not  only  in  their  appearance,  but  in  their  actions;  and  it  will  hold  good 
among  insane  people,  too.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  insane  people  have  a 
certain  amount  of  pride,  and  when  you  fix  them  up  they  show  it.  We  had 
visitors  that  used  to  go  through  the  institution;  they  used  to  make  three 
or  four  trips  during  the  summer,  and  they  became  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  patients.  They  knew  them  by  sight  and  could  call  the  names  of 
naany  of  them;  even  knew  the  rooms  they  occupied.  They  would  say,  "You 
haven't  any  more  of  those  bad  ones  any  more?" 

"Yes,  the  same  ones  we  had.     None  of  them  have  left." 

"Where  is  that  wild  fellow  that  used  to  be  in  a  certain  room?" 

"He  is  still  there.     Go  back  and  look  there." 

-"He  is  better?" 

"Yes." 

I  don't  feel  that  I  spoke  false  when  I  said  it,  because  he  felt  better,  and 
when  one  feels  better  he  is  better. 

The  Woman  Who  Does. 

How  often  have  we  noticed  the  poor  woman  left  a  widow,  with  a  family  of 
children  to  support  and  very  small  means  wherewith  to  support  them. 
We  wonder  how  she  is  going  to  raise  those  children.  But  to  our  surprise 
she  does  raise  them,  and  does  it  in  a  good  way.  You  meet  those  children 
when  you  will,  and  you  find  their  faces  nicely  washed,  their  hair  nicely 
combed  and  their  clothing  pressed  and   clean  and  neat;    everything  has  a 
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neat  appearance.  It  is  not  because  she  has  an  abundance  of  money  to 
spend.  It  is  because  she  has  ambition  and  she  has  a  pride,  and  she  goes 
to  worlc  when  a  child  outgrows  its  clothing,  making  it  over  to  fit  another. 
We  respect  those  kind  of  women  and  those  children.  Those  are  the  kind  of 
children  that  make  good  citizens.  We  have  to  do  this  same  thing  in  the 
county  almshouses.  The  rule  holds  good  on  the  outside  and  equally  good  in 
the  almshouse.  Right  here  is  where  the  supervisors  we  have  or  the  matrons 
of  the  institution  have  more  responsibility,  I  think,  than  any  one  else.  We 
often  hear  the  superintendent  talked  of,  but  not  very  much  is  said  of  his 
wife  or  the  matron.  I  want  to  tell  you  mat  a  good,  careful,  loving,  motherly 
woman  is  a  jewel  in  any  home,  and  she  is  no  less  a  jewel  in  the  county 
almshouse.  It  is  here  that  we  need  one  to  perform  the  duty  for  these  poor 
unfortunate  women  under  her  charge,  the  same  as  this  widow  that  I 
referred  to  had  to  be  with  her  children.  She  is  mother  to  them  all.  It  is 
she  that  we  depend  upon  for  the  neat  appearance  of  their  clothing,  of 
their  rooms  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  their  home.  And  then 
again  we  have  the  men.  They,  too,  have  some  pride,  and  we  want  them  to; 
we  want  to  keep  it  up. 

System  in  Purchase  of  Clothing. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  adopted  a  system  of  purchasing  clothing  for  the 
men  while  I  was  there,  and  I  am  going  to  give  it  to  you.  If  it  is  of  any 
benefit,  you  are  welcome  to  it;  if  not,  it  doesn't  cost  anything.  We  used 
to  buy  our  suits  in  the  month  of  September.  Usually  there  were  two 
reasons.  One  was  that  we  were  getting  the  clothing  ready  for  winter; 
the  next  was  the  board  of  supervisors  visited  the  institution  in  September, 
and  it  gave  them  a  chance  to  see  those  clothes  and  know  what  they  were 
paying  for  when  they  went  to  allow  tne  bills.  Another  reason,  that  was 
from  the  superintendent's  standpoint — it  put  the  boys  on  dress  parade;  it 
made  them  look  better.  If  we  wanted  125  suits,  we  would  go  to  town  and 
go  into  the  store  and  find  out  how  many  suits  they  had.  They  knew  what 
we  wanted,  generally  looking  for  bargains;  something  shelf  worn,  a  little 
old  styled;  good  suits,  all  right,  but  not  suitable  to  the  trade.  Perhaps 
this  store  will  have  twenty-five  suits.  We  see  them,  find  that  they  are 
good  suits  and  come  together  on  the  price.  We  will  take  them  regardless 
.of  size;  never  pay  any  attention  to  that.  We  go  to  the  next  store  and  buy 
twenty-five  suits  in  the  same  way,  and  keep  on  until  125  suits  are  bought. 
They  will  be  sent  to  the  almshouse  in  large  boxes,  then  be  piled  up  on  a 
table  or  counter,  all  in  a  pile,  and  when  a  man  wants  some  clothes,  turn 
them  over.  What  size  do  you  want?  Fnally  you  get  one  you  think  fits  and 
then  you  stop.  Then  when  the  next  man  comes  in,  you  go  back  over  the 
suits  again  until  you  get  something  that  fits  him  and  let  him  have  it.  The 
suits  were  very  nearly  worn  out,  some  of  them,  turning  them  over  and 
over.  Look  at  the  amount  of  extra  work  for  no  reason.  In  the  wind-up  we 
had  so  many  small  suits  there  were  no  patients  that  could  wear  them. 
They  were  too  small  for  the  superintendent,  so  it  is  not  much  of  a  bargain 
after  all. 

The  Other  and  Better  System. 

The  system  I  adopted  was  this.  I  v/ould  take  a  man  with  me  and  take  a 
block  or  a  piece  of  paper;  give  him  a  tape  line,  go  into  each  ward  and 
have  the  men  come  in.  We  would  announce  at  the  dinner  hour  that  we 
were  going  to  take  measures  for  suits;  need  not  worry,  they  will  be  there. 
He  would  take  the  tape  line  and  come  in  and  put  down  his  name,  then 
the  size.  We  did  not  go  into  detail  the  same  as  a  tailor.  We  gave  the 
breast  of  the  coat,  measure  of  the  trousers  and  the  length.  If  a  man  had 
long  arms,  we  made  a  note  of  it.  We  took  every  fellow's  measure  and 
took  the  entire  list  to  the  clothing  store.  What  have  you  got  for  us  today? 
So  many  suits.     Look  them  over;   see  whether  the  goods  are  all  right  and 
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if  the  price  was  satisfactory.  If  so,  what  size  have  you  got?  We  would 
begin  to  look  them  over.  Here  is  a  suit,  38.  Look  down  your  list.  Tom 
Jones!  Check  Tom  Jones  off.  Then  the  clerk  waiting  on  you  takes  a  card 
or  a  slip  of  paper  and  puts  Tom  Jones'  name  on  that  card  and  slips  it  into 
the  breast  pocket  of  the  coat.  These  are  little  things,  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  it  is  the  little  things  that  count.  \ou  take  any  of  our  business  houses 
in  Peoria;  they  are  looking  after  the  little  things  all  the  time.  If  they 
don't  they  are  not  successful.  Running  a  poor  farm  is  a  business,  and  you 
have  to  conduct  it  in  a  business  way.  When  you  are  through  buying  cloth- 
ing, every  suit  of  clothing  you  have  bought  has  the  name  of  the  man  who 
is  going  to  wear  it  in  the  breast  pocket  of  the  coat,  put  into  boxes,  brought 
out  to  the  farm  and  taken  up  to  the  clothes  room.  Then  arrange  them 
like  letter  boxes  in  the  postoffice  and  all  numbered.  The  reason  you  put 
the  slip  in  the  pocket  is  this:  If  you  don't  do  that  he  would  look  them 
over,  be  in  all  the  pockets  and  your  time  is  gone.  He  knew  right  where  to 
look  and  in  a  short  time  have  the  clothes  in  the  proper  box,  and  then  had 
the  clothes  that  fit  our  men,  too.  They  didn't  cost  one  cent  more  than  to 
buy  haphazard,  and  they  made  a  better  appearance. 

Patients   Should  Be  Classified. 

I  think  to  a  certain  extent  we  should  classify  our  patients  as  near  as 
possible  for  the  best  results.  We  have,  I  suppose,  in  most  county  houses 
some  large  rooms,  where  from  four  to  six  persons  have  to  occupy  the  same 
room.  Well,  now,  I  think  we  should  study  our  patients  over  and  put 
the  people  in  there  that  we  think  will  be  most  congenial  to  each  other. 
It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  life  and  they  are  more  contented.  At 
least  that  has  been  my  experience.  The  more  contented  the  patients  are 
the  better  it  is  for  us.  We  cannot  satisfy  all,  but  let's  do  the  best  we  can. 
If  we  find  we  have  got  one  among  those  six  that  is  discontented,  makes  it 
disagreeable  for  the  balance,  remove  that  one  and  get  some  one  else.  In 
that  way  we  get  them  in  groups,  and  it  is  more  satisfactory..  I  believe 
that  I  have  treated  the  patients  fairly  well,  if  I  do  everything  that  I  have 
said  and  the  taxpayer  has  paid  the  bill. 

The  Duty  the  Patient  Owes. 

I  think  there  is  another  side  to  this  question.  I  think  that  the  patient 
owes  a  duty  to  the  county  or  the  superintendent.  He  should  do  something 
to  at  least  partly  repay  this  expense.  I  really  think  that  every  person 
should  work  all  that  he  is  able.  In  the  first  place,  idleness  begets  mis- 
chief; and  there  is  no  one  so  hard  to  please  as  the  person  that  isn't  doing 
anything.  They  cannot  eat  well,  they  have  no  appetite,  and  for  that  reason 
the  food  isn't  right;  cannot  sleep  at  night,  because  they  sleep  during  the 
day.  Chances  are  they  will  go  to  the  doctor  to  get  something  for  it.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  persons  that  work.  They  go  to  the  table  and  enjoy  their 
meal.  They  feel  it  is  coming  to  them.  They  have  the  appetite,  which  is  the 
best  seasoning  for  food  any  time.  When  they  go  to  bed  at  night,  they 
enjoy  their  rest.  They  are  tired  and  sleepy.  And  I  think  that  every  one 
should  do  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  do.  I  do  not  believe  in  over  working. 
I  believe  in  giving  them  what  you  think  they  can  do,  but  they  must  be 
feeble  if  they  cannot  do  something.  The  old  ladies — the  stronger  ones — 
can  sweep  the  floor  and  fix  up  their  rooms.  Some  others  not  so  strong  can 
help  some  repairing  or  mending,  if  they  are  handy  with  the  needle,  and 
sewing  and  knitting.  Some  others  can  help  prepare  food  for  the  table 
and  vegetables.  In  that  way  all  are  helping  some.  It  cuts  down  expenses, 
because,  if  they  did  not  do  the  work,  you  would  have  to  hire  more  help. 
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Give  Man  His  Regular  Work. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  men.  I  believe  we  should  give  every  man 
just  as  near  as  possible  his  regular  work  to  get  the  best  results.  I  don't 
believe  in  taking  Tom  Jones  and  telling  him  to  look  after  the  hogs  and 
cattle,  and  then  tomorrow  go  help  unload  coal;  the  next  day  something 
else;  when  you  get  through  come  home  and  have  another  job.  He  doesn't 
take  any  interest  at  all  in  anything,  because  he  is  not  responsible  for 
anything.  If  you  give  your  man  certain  work  and  hold  him  responsible 
for  that  work,  you  don't  have  to  run  round  every  morning  to  tell  him  what 
to  do.  This  can  be  done  to  a  certain  extent.  Some  jobs  you  cannot  do  that. 
It  is  the  best  way  to  get  the  best  results.  I  had  a  man  that  was  a  good 
hand  caring  for  hogs;  used  to  raise  200  sometimes.  He  was  a  good  hand 
and  I  found  it  out.  I  says:  "Jim,  you  take  good  care  of  those  hogs.  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  else."  There  was  some  satisfaction  to  that. 
He  knew  when  he  got  through  he  could  have  some  rest  and  wouldn't  be 
bothered.  He  took  an  interest.  He  was  hard  to  beat  and  when  visitors 
would  come  to  the  place  they  would  like  to  see  the  stock  and  they  would 
want  to  see  the  hogs.  This  man  was  there  to  hear  what  the  visitors  had  to 
say.  I  took  great  pains  in  telling  the  visitor  he  was  the  man  that  raised 
the  hogs.  He  would  puff  up.  I  gave  uim  credit  for  what  he  had  done. 
The  chances  are  the  hogs  got  an  extra  basketful  of  corn  that  night.  It  is 
the  same  way  with  cattle.  Give  every  one  his  regular  work  and  I  believe 
we  will  get  the  best  results. 

Run  a  Home  for  Your  Inmates. 

I  had  a  man  find  fault  with  me  because  I  served  lunch  to  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  field.  He  said  he  wouldn't  run  a  restaurant  or  a  boarding 
house.  I  didn't  want  to  run  a  boarding  house  either.  It  has  been  said, 
and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  any  man  will  fight  for  a  home,  but  very  few 
will  fight  for  a  boarding  house.  I  would  rather  run  a  home  and  have 
them  fight  for  me.  These  men,  most  of  them,  are  well  up  in  years.  They 
are  men  who  at  their  age  have  very  little  appetite  for  breakfast  at  that 
early  hour.  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  early  breakfast  in  order  to  get  things 
going.  Before  noon  they  get  hungry,  tired  and  weak,  and  then  they  get 
cross,  get  discontented;  haven't  got  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  place  and 
are  really  out  of  sorts  with  themselves.  My  idea  was  at  9:00  o'clock  to 
send  a  man  out  with  some  sandwiches,  a  can  of  coffee  and  call  them  in 
and  have  them  sit  in  the  shade  and  eat  lunch  and  drink  coffee.  They  would 
get  over  their  crossness;  they  would  then  do  good  work.  If  I  had  not  done 
that,  why,  about  10:00  o'clock  they  would  begin  to  meander  back  to  the 
house.  You  know  how  they  do.  By  giving  them  that  lunch  I  kept  them 
there  and  they  were  able  to  work.  It  is  an  old  saying,  we  have  got  to 
be  stuffed  every  so  often  or  we  are  not  much  account.  Keep  them  well 
fed  and  they  will  do  a  great  deal  of  work. 

A  Pew  Words  About  Epileptic. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  epileptics.  I  am  not  very  well  posted 
now,  because  I  have  been  away  from  the  institution  for  eight  years,  but 
at  that  time  we  were  sadly  in  need  of  an  epileptic  home.  I  don't  think  that 
epileptic  cases  should  be  kept  in  the  almshouse  at  all.  They  are  a  class 
of  people  that  should  be  kept  by  themselves.  There  is  no  class  of  people 
living  that  are  so  sympathetic  with  one  another  as  the  epileptics.  They 
are  always  ready  to  assist  each  other;  and  I  think  this  State  should  have 
an  epileptic  home  provided  especially  for  this  class  of  people.  It  wants  to 
be  built  on  different  plans  from  any  other  house;  to  have  it  so  when  they 
fall  they  will  not  get  hurt.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  should  be 
done  is  to  try  to  get  an  epileptic  home. 
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Then  another  thing  is  the  children.  I  don't  think  the  children  shoulil 
be  kept  as  patients  in  an  almshouse.  They  don't  keep  them  in  Peoria 
county  any  more.  They  used  to  do  it,  but  it  has  stopped.  Do  not  think  it 
is  fit  for  children;  the  surroundings  are  not  what  they  should  be.  I  would 
advise  every  one  who  is  called  upon  to  find  places  for  children  in  want, 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  find  them  a  place  at  some  other  place 
than  in  an  almshouse.  I  left  the  almshouse  or  resigned  my  position  on 
account  of  my  own  children.  I  found  I  could  not  do  with  them  what  I 
wished  to  do,  and  if  I  could  not  do  right  by  my  own  children,  how  am  I 
going  to  do  right  with  other  children  sent  there  as  patients?  For  that 
reason  I   left  eight  years  ago. 

One  more  subject  and  I  will  quit.  That  is  separating  the  aged  and 
married  couples.  It  used  to  be  the  rule  at  our  institution  that  when  an 
aged  married  couple  was  sent  there  we  would  take  their  names  and  enroll 
them  on  the  register.  The  male  attendant  would  say  to  the  man,  "You 
come  with  me."  He  would  take  him  over  to  the  men's  apartment.  He 
would  show  him  quarters  there.  The  matron,  or  lady  attendant,  would  say 
to  the  woman,  "You  go  with  me."  She  would  go  over  to  the  ladies'  apart- 
ment and  have  quarters  there.  They  were  divorced,  separated  for  no  other 
reason  on  earth  except  that  they  were  poor.  I  think  that  that  is  violating 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  done  under  any 
circumstances.  They  are  poor.  That  is  no  crime.  They  have  not  violated 
any  laws. 

No  Excuse  foe  Separating  Them. 

They  have  unfortunately  lost  all  they  had,  probably,  and  are  depending 
on  the  county,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  separating  them.  We  found  a  rem- 
edy for  that  in  the  Peoria  county  almhouse  by  building  a  hospital.  When 
they  came  to  submit  plans  for  the  hospital  I  was  quick  to  see  that  there  was 
a  provision  made  for  these  old  married  couples.  They  were  allowed  to 
occupy  it  when  it  was  completed.  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life,  when  I  saw  three  old  married  couples  taking  the  quarters  in  the  hos- 
pital, where  they  could  room  together  as  they  should.  We  had  two  couples 
that  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  the  almshouse.  One 
of  those  couples  had  been  wealthy  at  one  time,  but  through  bad  manage- 
ment, misfortune  rather,  they  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  had  to  talie 
quarters  with  us.  I  remember  one  of  them  when  their  fiftieth  anniversary 
came,  my  wife  served  dinner  in  their  room,  and  there  was  a  little  something 
extra  on  the  bill  of  fare  that  day.  They  were  allowed  to  invite  some  of  their 
old  friends  in.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  although  at  that  it  was  a  pretty 
sad  thing.  One  of  those  parties  was  worth  at  one  time  $80,000.  A  good 
many  say  there  is  no  use  of  a  man  that  was  ever  worth  $80,000  being  in 
the  county  house;  it  is  his  own  fault.  Most  everything  we  do  is  our  own 
fault,  but  we  do  not  do  it  with  bad  intent.  There  was  an  oil  boom  in 
Pennsylvania;  this  man  went  out  into  the  oil  fields  to  run  a  hotel;  he  made 
money;  made  it  rapidly;  he  told  me  he  was  surprised  the  way  the  money 
came  in;  the  rooms  were  always  filled,  he  got  fabulous  prices  for  every- 
thing; he  said  it  was  common  for  five  to  ten  men  to  come  in  after  he  had 
all  the  rooms  filled  and  say  they  had  to  have  some  place  to  get  in  out  of  the 
weather;  they  would  lie  down  on  the  office  fioor  and  in  the  hall,  and  give 
him  a  dollar  for  the  privilege;  many  times  he  would  take  in  from  $5  to  $10 
a  day  in  that  way.  His  money  run  up  to  $80,000.  He  thought  if  the  oil 
business  was  good  for  others  it  was  good  for  him;  he  invested  almost  all 
of  his  $80,000  in  oil  lands,  but  they  did  not  prove  to  be  a  success;  they  were 
a  failure,  and  his  money  was  gone.  His  wife  lost  her  health;  she  was  ad- 
vised by  her  physicians  to  go  to  some  other  place  where  probably  she  might 
regain  her  health;  he  took  her  to  another  place;  the  physician  there  would 
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advise  him  to  go  some  place  else;  he  kept  going  until  all  their  money  was 
gone,  and  he  lost  his  money.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  lost  it  by  trying 
to  make  more;  it  was  perfectly  legitimate. 

Let  us  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  these  poor  old  souls;  let  them 
live  together  until  death  parts  them;  do  not  let  them  forget  the  words  of 
the  good  old  song,  "let  it  be  ever  so  humble,  there  is  no  place  like  home." 


DISCUSSION  BY  WILLIAM  EHLEE,  GALENA. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  approving  the  methods  indicated  by  the 
speaker,  this  being  somewhat  new  to  me.  I  was  elected  a  year  ago  at  this 
September  meeting.  At  the  time  I  took  hold  of  it,  I  did  not  want  it  at  all. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  The  gentleman  that  had  charge 
of  our  institution  up  there  could  not  agree  with  the  board.  They  were  dis- 
satisfied with  him;  they  insisted  upon  my  taking  it.  When  we  took  charge, 
one  of  the  first  rules  I  made  was  there  would  be  no  liquor  used  there  unless 
it  was  prescribed  by  the  county  physician.  When  the  county  physician  said 
it  was  to  be  used  for  medical  purposes  it  would  come,  otherwise  not. 

Getting  Them  Intekested. 

We  got  along  very  well;  we  had  no  vegetables,  we  had  to  buy  potatoes, 
even,  and  run  along  until  spring.  We  broke  up  the  land  and  oultivated 
about  five  acres.  The  first  thing  we  had  last  spring  was  lettuce.  It  would 
do  anybody  good  to  see  those  old  people  go  after  a  dish  pan  of  lettuce. 
Finally  we  used  vegetables  of  all  kind.  We  gave  those  old  people  plenty  to 
eat,  and  got  them  encouraged  in  the  place  just  as  much  as  I  am.  We 
raised  several  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes.  One  of  the  men  had  never 
done  any  work;  he  went  out  there  and  worked  and  was  interested.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  them  interested,  just  as  this  man  said.  Go  around 
and  pat  them  on  the  shoulder,  and  say,  you  do  fine.  In  that  way  you  get 
their  good  will. 


DISCUSSION  BY  PRESIDENT  GRAVES. 

In  answer  to  a  q.\iestion  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  blind  that 
are  in  county  almshouses  Mr.  Graves  said: 

The  State  has  two  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  blind.  One  is  located 
at  Jacksonville;  it  is  a  school  for  children.  The  other  is  located  in  Chicago, 
and  it  is  called  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford 
employment  for  blind  persons  who  live  in  the  home,  and  blind  persons  who 
live  outside  of  it  come  there  to  work.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  experiment. 
There  is  a  long  waiting  list.  I  think  it  is  something  like  seventy  or  eighty. 
There  is  not  room  for  more  inside  of  the  institution.  Recently  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  blind,  and  it  went  over  the  subject  pretty  thoroughly.  It  made  a 
report,  which  was  printed  in  the  Board  of  Charities  bulletin,  I  think,  in 
January,  1909. 

To  answer  your  question  directly,  there  is  not  any  place  that  I  know  of, 
except  the  poor  house.  The  trustees  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
have  been  advocating  for  some  years  the  establishment  of^an  institution  in 
connection  with  that  institution  which  would  be  a  home  'for  the  aged  and 
infirm  blind,  probably  to  be  located  in  the  county  sc^mewhere,  but  they  have 
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never  been  able  to  interest  the  Legislature  in  a  project  of  that  kind.  I 
think  they  wrote  letters  to,  at  least,  some  of  the  almshouses.  The  time 
may  come  when  something  will  be  done.  I  think  probably  the  paper  that 
was  read  by  Mr.  Campbell  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  that  was  on  this  very  sub- 
ject would  be  of  value  to  you. 


DISCUSSION  BY  MRS.  MILLER,  BLOOMINGTOiV. 

I  would  like  to  say  if  the  blind  are  the  wives,  the  mothers  or  daughters 
of  soldiers,  there  is  a  place  for  them  to  be  taken  care  of  at  Bloomington, 
because  we  have  eight  blind  old  ladies  in  our  institution. 


CARE  OF  NEEDY  FAMILIES  IN  THEIR  HOMES. 

Mr.  Marcus  C.  Fagg,  district  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  conducted  a  round  table  on  "The  Care  of  Needy  Fami- 
lies in  Their  Homes/'  during  which  many  cases  were  cited  and  discussed. 
Mr.  Fagg,  before  considering  the  cases  which  had  been  referred  to  him 
for  investigation,  said  that  there  were  three  essential  things  which  he 
felt  were  necessary  to  successful  work  among  needy  families : 

"First,"  he  said,  "a  complete  investigation  is  necessary  for  every  member 
of  the  family,  the  relatives,  the  school,  the  home  environment  and  living 
conditions  and  other  points  which  may  arouse  any  cause  for  such  investiga- 
tion. The  next  most  necessary  step  would  be  a  permanent  plan  for  each 
family,  which  would  mean  the  establishment  of  a  goal,  which  should  be 
eventually  reached  by  the  family,  and  the  intermediate  steps  which  should 
be  taken  before  the  goal  was  reached.  The  third  and,  possibly  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work  should  be  adequate  relief,  that  should  not  only 
provide  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  family  in  the  present  conditions,  but 
which  would  place  the  family  not  only  in  a  proper  home,  but  in  a  position 
in  which  they  could  sustain  themselves." 

No  Hopeless  Cases. 

The  speaker  brought  out  the  point  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  "hope- 
less cases,"  that  there  were  hopeful  conditions  in  every  family,  and  that  no 
family  should  ever  be  given  up  by  any  organization  because  they  seem  to  be 
hopeless. 

In  taking  up  the  cases  the  speaker  especially  paid  attention  to  the  cases 
of  deserters,  and  urged  that  not  only  the  present  laws  of  Illinois  be  en- 
forced, but  that  the  State  should  provide  either  in  each  county,  or  district, 
workhouses  where  deserters  could  be  sent,  either  men  or  women,  and 
where  they  could  earn  not  only  their  actual  maintenance,  but  from  50  cents 
to  51.00  every  day  additional,  which  should  be  sent  to  their  families.  The 
attention  of  the  conference  was  called  to  the  successful  work  of  the  asso- 
ciated charities  and  other  agencies  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  work  houses 
had  paid  out  a  great  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  families  of  men  and 
women  deserters,  and  had  spent  considerable  money  in  bringing  back  men 
deserters,  all  over  the  country,  to  make  them  provide  for  their  families  in 
this  way. 
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The  Cases  of  Drunkenness. 

The  cases  where  drunkenness  was  the  cause  of  distress  were  also  especially 
mentioned,  and  the  formula  which  had  been  used  with  great  success  in  the 
associated  charities  in  Washington  and  Pittsburg  was  presented,  and  this 
formula  was  used  with  real  value,  and  a  permanent  cure  for  drunkenness. 

The  necessity  of  having  marriage  laws  which  would  prevent  the  mar- 
riage of  people  who  are  defective  or  tubercular  was  also  brought  out  in  the 
address. 

After  the  discussion  of  a  number  of  cases  which  had  been  sent  in  by 
the  different  societies  all  over  the  State,  the  speaker  concluded  his  remarks 
by  urging  the  societies  and  workers  to  carry  out  the  slogan  of  the  organ- 
ized charities,  "Adequate  Relief  Based  on  Adequate  Knowledge,"  and  said 
that  if  this  was  really  carried  out. that  there  should  be  no  lack  of  support 
on  the  part  of  the  public. 


NEEDED  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION. 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  superintendent  of  the  United  Charities  of 
Chicago,  spoke  as  follows  on  "Social  Legislation :" 

"During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  two  measures  that 
are  a  notable  advance  over  any  previous  industrial  legislation  were  passed. 
One — the  bill  of  the  Industrial  Commission  to  provide  for  the  health,  com- 
fort and  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills 
and  workshops,  known  as  the  protected  machinery  bill — is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  measures  of  its  kind  in  operation  anywhere.  This  law  pro- 
vides for  the  fencing,  covering  or  guarding  of  all  machinery,  conveying 
power,  hoistways,  etc.,  provides  seats  for  female  employes,  for  air  space 
and  ventilation  and  equable  temperature,  and  against  excessive  humidity, 
provides  also  for  exhaust  devices,  proper  drainage  and  disposition  of  refuse, 
ample  lighting  and  floor  space,  adequate  and  separate  dressing  rooms,  toilet 
rooms  and  lavatories,  and  finally  the  report  of  accidents  or  injuries  involv- 
ing fifteen  days  cessation  of  labor.  This  act  goes  into  force  January  1, 
1910. 

Redeems  State  Farm  Barbaric  Condition. 

"A  year  ago  we  were  compelled  to  report  that  'the  Illinois  law  is  silent  on 
the  subject  of  woman  in  industry,'  but  the  last  Legislature  endeavored  to 
redeem  the  State  from  this  barbaric  condition.  A  bill  limiting  the  hours 
of  women  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  or  mechanical 
establishment,  laundry,  hotel  or  restaurant  to  eight  hours  per  working 
day,  was  finally  passed  after  much  effort  and  after  amendments  extending 
the  time  to  ten  hours  a  day  and  after  excluding  mercantile  establishments, 
hotels  and  restaurants  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 

Attack  on  Ten  Hour  Law. 

"Before  the  law  could  go  into  effect  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
Judge  Richard  S.  Tuthill  of  the  circuit  court  of  Chicago  and  the  State 
Factory  Inspector  and  the  State's  Attorney  of  Cook  county  were  enjoined 
from  enforcing  the  law  until  its  constitutionality  could  be  decided  by  a 
higher  court.  The  bill  of  complaint  praying  for  the  injunction  was  brought 
by  the  W.  C.  Ritchie  company,  manufacturers  of  paper  boxes,  and  two  em- 
ployes, Dora  Windeguth  and  Anna  Kusserow.  The  bill  of  complaint  was 
presented  and  argued  in  court  by  the  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Manufactur- 
ers' association,  William  Duff  Haynie.     As  to  the  merits  of  the  plea  as  set 
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forth  in  the  bill  of  complaint,  we  quote  from  the  survey  of  September  25th, 
page  841:  "Dora  Windeguth  states  that  she  has  been  employed  by  the 
Ritchie  company  or  its  predecessors  thirty-two  consecutive  years,  having 
begun  work  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  that  period  she  has  learned  the 
paper  box  business  thoroughly,  having  passed  through  several  departments 
until  she  now  works  in  that  department  in  which  are  manufactured  shelf 
boxes,  filing  cases,  strawboard  shelf  boxes,  and  the  manufacture  of  suit 
boxes;  and  said  department  wherein  she  works  is  the  heaviest  and  most 
severe  department  in  the  whole  paper  box  business,  and  one  which  taxes  the 
endurance  of  the  employe  most;  that  the  average  weight  of  boxes  of  this 
department  is  three  and  one-half  pounds  and  that  it  Is  impossible  for  a 
highly  skilled  workman  to  turn  out  more  than  four  an  hour;  that  they  re- 
ceive the  same  four  and  sixty-two  hundredths  cents  (.0462  cents)  a  piece, 
which  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage.  It  is  further  stated  that  Dora  Winde- 
guth has  worked  on  an  average  of  three  days  a  week  overtime  and  shows 
unto  your  honors  that  the  regular  hours  in  said  factory  are  from  7:30  in 
the  morning  to  5:00  p.  m.,  with  one-half  hour  for  lunch,  and  that  during 
the  busy  season  employes  must  work  extra  from  6  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  She 
claims  never  to  have  noticed  any  ill  effect  from  this  work  and  that  'she  is 
considered  today  one  of  the  most  skilled  workers  in  her  department.'  The 
experience  of  Anna  Kusserow,  employed  for  sixteen  years,  beginning  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  is  stated  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Dora  Windeguth.  De- 
pendent upon  these  two  employes  are,  in  one  case,  a  sister  and  in  the  other 
case  a  mother,  father,  sister  and  brother.  Both  declare  that  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  they  will  be  compelled  to  run 
in  debt  to  maintain  their  households.  The  complaint  further  sets  forth 
the  'welfare  work'  conducted  by  the  company,  their  lack  of  success  in  se- 
curing additional  employes  for  the  rush  season  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
longer  hours  and  therefore  the  suspension  of  the  law. 

Relegates  Women  to  Dependency. 

"On  the  basis  of  this  bill  of  complaint.  Judge  Tuthill  on  September  12th, 
issued  the  injunction  on  the  ground  that  the  law  as  it  now  stands  'virtually 
relegates  women  back  to  dependency'  and  that  'the  constitutional  policy  of 
this  State  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  women  and  set  them  upon  an  equal 
basis  with  men;'  that  'it  is  her  right  to  make  contracts  and  acquire  property 
if  she  wishes  to  do  so.'  This  law  seeks  to  prohibit  her  from  working  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day  if  she  wishes  to  and  in  that  respect  it  deprives  her  of 
her  right  to  exercise  the  right  of  contract  which  is  given  her  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  constitutionality  of  the  law  will  probably  be  decided  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court  in  December.  As  the  law  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Oregon  statute  that  was  unanimously  declared  constitutional  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  a  decision  approving  the  law  would  seem  to  be  a 
reasonable  expectation.  Louis  D.  Brandies  of  Boston,  who  successfully  de- 
fended the  Oregon  law  and  filed  a  notable  brief  in  that  case,  has  volunteered 
his  services  to  the  working  women  of  Illinois,  and  they  have  been  accepted 
by  State's  Attorney  Wayman. 

Othee  Legislation  foe  Women. 

"Other  legislation  in  the  interest  of  women  and  chiiaren  awaiting  enact- 
ment is  the  prohibition  of  night  work  and  the  appointment  of  women  factory 
and  medical  inspectors  in  proportion  to  the  number  oi  women  engaged  in 
industry. 

"In  the  region  of  general  industrial  legislation,  the  excellent  act — the 
protected  machinery  bill,  should  be  supplemented  as  soon  as  possible  by  a 
well  considered  law  defining  the  liability  of  employers  in  the  case  of  acci- 
dent and  providing  immediate  and  adequate  compensation  to  the  victims  of 
accident  and  injury.     The  advisability  of  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
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study  conditions  and  to  propose  such  a  law  might  well  be  considered  by 
Governor  Deneen  in  his  call  for  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature.  Simi- 
lar commissions  are  now  at  work  in  New  York,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
Such  a  commission  would  have  above  eighteen  months  in  which  to  do  its 
work  before  the  next  regular  Legislature  convened.  Until  a  satisfactory 
employei's'  liability  law  is  enacted,  it  is  not  likely  that  organized  labor  will 
look  with  favor  upon  any  plan  for  industrial  insurance,  though  a  commis- 
sion should  also  be  working  on  that  matter,  which  will  ultimately  have  to 
be  considered. 

Wages  Boakd  fob  Low  Priced  Occupations. 

"In  due  time  also  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  wages  board  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  wages  paid  in  the  sweated  trades. 
Such  a  wages  board  has  been  in  existence  in  Australia  for  about  ten  years 
and  given  good  satisfaction,  though  naturally  not  meeting  all  that  was 
expected  of  it.  In  Great  Britain  last  year  a  law  was  passed  establishing 
a  minimum  wage  in  four  of  the  lowest  paid  employments. 

New   System  of  Administration. 

"One  of  the  most  notable  pieces  of  legislation  by  the  last  Legislature  was 
that  for  a  new  system  of  management  of  the  State  charitable  institutions, 
discussed  at  length  before  this  conference  by  Mr.  Graves.  Many  of  the 
friends  of  the  measure  regret  that  the  correctional  institutions  were  not 
included  and  also  regret  that  it  still  is  necessary  to  let  partisan  politics 
enter.  It  would  seem  that  what  our  sick  and  infirm  people,  our  Unfortunate 
children,  need  is  efficient,  scientific,  adequate  care — not  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican or  Independence  League  care. 

Bills  That  Failed. 

"Among  the  bills  that  failed  during  the  last  session,  perhaps  the  one  in 
which  charity  workers  generally  throughout  the  State  were  interested  was 
the  one  to  establish  a  colony  for  epileptics.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  bring 
before  you  again  the  importance  of  this  measure.  We  still  have  some  1,200 
epileptics  in  our  public  institutions  and  probably  as  many  as  five  or  six 
thousand  in  their  homes,  a  burden  to  their  families  and  the  communities. 
AH  the  experience  of  such  well-known  colonies  as  the  Craig  colony  of  New 
York  or  of  the  colony  at  Galliopolis,  Ohio,  goes  to  show  the  wisdom  of  this 
method  of  treatment.  So  successful  have  been  these  colonies  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  two  other  colonies  in  these  states  for  the  special  treat- 
ment of  certain  classes  of  epileptics.  Naturally  the  people  cannot  allow  this 
matter  to  rest  and  must  press  it  for  favorable  consideration  on  the  next 
Legislature. 

The  Cake  of   Consumptives. 

"With  regard  to  the  care  of  consumptives,  the  Legislature  enacted  a 
measure — the  Glaekin  law — permitting  counties  and  municipalities  to  estab- 
lish sanatoria  for  the  care  of  consumptives,  but  it  failed  to  pass  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  sanatorium  for  consumptives.  Chicago  at  the 
last  spring  election,  voted  bonds  for  a  city  sanatorium  and  plans  are  under 
way  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Evans,  Commissioner  of  Health. 

"Another  bill,  affecting  the  health  of  the  people — a  bill  that  did  not  re- 
ceive much  public  notice — failed  of  passage.  It  was  a  bill  to  regulate  man- 
ufacture, sale  and  transportation  of  garments  or  articles  made  in  tene- 
ments. The  two  vital  elements  were  first,  the  requirement  to  secure  a  license 
from  State  Factory  Inspector  to  operate  a  'tenement  work  shop,'  involving 
of  course,  proper  sanitary  conditions;    second,  that  all  goods  or  garments 
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manufactured  in  tenements  should  be  labeled  'tenement  made'  when  exposed 
for  sale.  The  significance  of  this  latter  requirement  is  apparent.  It  would 
enable  the  purchasing  public  to  discriminate  against  garments  made  un- 
der tenement  house  conditions  and  in  favor  of  those  manufactured  in  sani- 
tary shops.     That  bill  should  be  again  brought  forward. 

Smothering  Loan  Shabk  Bill. 

"In  the  general  smothering  of  worthy  measures  in  committees,  the  loan 
shark  bill,  as  it  was  known,  also  suffered.  This  measure,  prepared  with 
great  care  by  Mr.  Wellington  of  the  Legal  Aid  society,  Chicago,  proposed 
to  define  personal  property  brokers  and  to  regulate  their  charges.  The 
rate  per  month  of  interest  was  to  be  4  per  cent  and  no  further  charges  for 
insuring  or  examining  security  to  be  allowed,  and  provided  that  a  memor- 
andum should  be  given  the  borrower  definitely  setting  forth  the  conditions 
of  the  loan.  This  bill  will  undoubtedly  be  urged  upon  the  next  Legislature 
for  its  favorable  consideration. 

Mulcting  the  Basket  Buyer  of  Coal. 

"Closely  akin  to  the  impositions  of  the  loan  shark  are  the  subtle  exactions 
in  many  cases  of  the  purveyor  of  coal,  milk  and  other  merchandise  in  small 
quantities  to  the  poor.  Last  winter  an  investigation  conducted  from  the  of- 
fice of  the  United  Charities  and  the  City  Sealer  of  Chicago  disclosed  the  fact 
that  coal  sold  in  baskets  if  rated  by  the  ton  would  be  400  pounds  short,  or 
in  terms  of  money,  coal  that  sold  by  the  ton  for  $4.25,  cost  the  basket  pur- 
chaser as  high  as  $8.50.  Hard  coal  selling  at  40  cents  per  bushel  basket 
covered  24  cents  worth  of  coal  and  16  cents  for  delivery.  The  amount  of 
money  paid  by  the  poor  people  of  Chicago,  those  who  purchase  coal  by  the 
pail  or  basket,  in  excess  of  that  paid  by  those  who  purchase  by  the  ton  was 
greater  than  the  total  amount  of  money  contributed  by  the  five  leading 
charity  agencies  of  the  city. 

Sale  of  Coal  by  Weight  Compulsory. 

"It  is  a  question  whether  such  a  condition  can  be  cured  by  local  legisla- 
tion and  whether  it  does  not  demand  statewide  action.  In  Chicago  the 
ordinance  now  calls  for  sale  of  coal  by  weight  instead  of  measure.  It  would 
seem  advisable  that  a  State  law  should  require  the  sale  of  coal  and  similar 
commodities  by  weight  and  that  in  the  sale  of  food  stuffs  such  as  canned 
goods  the  net  weight  of  the  commodity  should  be  labeled  with  due  prom- 
inence on  each  article.  The  City  Sealer  of  Chicago  is  much  interested  in 
the  matter  and  has  much  interesting  data.  The  purchaser  of  fruit  is  famil- 
iar with  the  strawberry  basket  with  the  raised  bottom  in  the  middle.  It 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  purchaser  buys  the  bottom  full  or 
the  top  full.  Bottles  and  cans  are  treated  the  same  way.  Then  there  is 
the  short  weight  loop,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 

Strengthen  Child  Labor  Law. 

"With  regard  to  legislation  affecting  children,  it  appears  that  our  child 
labor  law  could  be  strengthened  in  two  points — by  amendments  requiring 
a  better  educational  test  and  more  precise  determination  of  the  age  when 
the  child  applies  for  certificate  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Our  birth  records  are  very  incomplete.  No  one  knows  exactly  what  per- 
centage of  births  are  reported.  The  Superintendent  of  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion says  we  have  a  complete  count  of  coffins  but  not  of  cradles.  Illinois 
has  a  long  road  to  travel  before  her  vital  statistics  are  as  complete  as 
those  of  many  states  of  the  union,  much  less  those  of  many  European  gov- 
ernments. To  secure  complete  registration  the  law  might  be  amended  so 
that 
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(a)  Registration  shall  be  lodged  in  those  departments  of  city  or  county 
or  township  government  as  are  directly  interested  in  the  mortality  of  the 
city  or  community. 

(b)  Responsibility  for  reporting  births  should  be  definitely  located  in  the 
physician  or  midwife  or  parent. 

(c)  Fees  should  be  limited  to  registrars  outside  of  cities  of  first  class 
where  the  local  health  authorities  are  receiving  fixed  salaries  in  lieu  of  fees. 
No  fee  should  be  paid  to  one  reporting  the  birth. 

(d)  Proscutions  by  State's  Attorney  on  report  of  local  registrar.  In  Chi- 
cago prosecutions  should  originate  in  same  way  as  other  suits  instituted  by 
Department  of  Health. 

(e)  The  law  should  provide  for  special  blank  for  the  given  name  of  the 
child  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  age  as  bearing  on  inheritance,  school 
entrance,  child  labor  and  legal  consent. 

A  Right  of  the  Child. 

"This  would  be  the  most  important  provision  of  the  law  in  securing  the 
cooperation  of  the  public  in  its  observance.  It  would  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  registration  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  recognizing  it  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  is  a  right  of  the  child,  because  other  rights  and  interests 
of  the  child  are  contingent  upon  the  determination  of  its  age  and  par- 
entage, such  as  those  above  mentioned — inheritance  which  involves  legiti- 
macy, admission  to  school,  permission  to  enter  employment  at  legal  age 
and  legal  consent.  A  certificate  of  birth  should  be  received  as  prima  facie 
proof  in  all  courts  and  places. 

"So  far  as  the  present  juvenile  laws  are  concerned,  no  change  in  them 
should  be  made  until  carefully  considered  legislation  can  be  proposed  that 
will  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  juvenile  court,  coordinate  its  work  and  that 
of  the  municipal  courts  so  as  to  secure  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  action. 
Such  amendments  are  needed,  but  they  should  come  through  the  judges 
and  officers  and  close  students  of  juvenile  court  work. 

Law  to  Regulate  Receiving  of  Children. 

"A  desirable  amendment  to  present  laws  supervising  the  receiving  and 
placing  of  dependent  children  is  one  that  would  include  provision  for  th^: 
inspection,  investigation  and  licensing  by  the  State  board  of  all  associa- 
tions or  individuals  maintaining  institutions  or  receiving  children.  Such 
a'  measure  should  give  adequate  regulation  of  all  'baby  farms,'  day  nurser- 
ies and  similar  institutions  that  are  now  without  proper  supervision. 

"So  far  as  adult  offenders  are  concerned,  interest  centers  in  the  adult 
probation  proposals  and  in  amendments  to  the  existing  parole  law.  At 
present  there  is  much  opposition  to  the  parole  law  from  some  lawyers  and 
judges  who  advocate  its  repeal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  civic  federation 
has  taken  up  the  matter  of  amending  the  law  so  as  to  make  it  really 
effective  and  remove  ground  for  opposition.  At  its  recent  biennial  meeting 
it  adopted  the  following  recommendation: 

'We  strongly  urge  the  appointment  of  an  adequate  number  of 
parole  officers  in  order  to  make  tue  present  parole  system  effective. 
'We  do  not  believe  that  the  parole  law  has  ever  been  fairly 
tried  in  Illinois,  nor  can  be  judged  until  the  administrative  board, 
responsible  for  the  working,  is  proviaed  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  agents  to  carefully  watch  the  paroled  men,  see  that  they  are 
observing  the  conditions  of  their  parole,  help  them  when  they  are 
honestly  trying  to  reform  and  return  them  promptly  to  the  peni- 
tentiary when  they  are  violating  taeir  promise  and  going  into  evil 
associations.* 
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Advocates  a  State  Farm. 

"For  the  better  control  of  vagrants,  chronic  drunkards  and  'spent  men' 
a  State  farm  should  be  established.  Thither  these  men  could  be  sent  under 
indeterminate  sentences  with  parole  provision  until  by  firm,  well  directed 
and  prolonged  discipline  they  should  regain  the  habits  of  industry  and 
regular  living,  when  they  should  be  released  for  a  tentative  trial  in  free 
life  and  labor.  Such  a  state  farm  is  in  operation  in  Massachusetts  and 
Missouri  and   in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Desertion  and  Non-Support. 

"Effective  treatment  of  desertion  and  non-support  is  admittedly  one  of 
the  most  difficult  accomplishments  of  those  who  deal  with  family  relief. 
The  difficulty  lodges  in  the  case  with  which  the  deserter  can  evade  service 
and  escape  from  his  obligations  even  when  enforced  by  legal  procedure. 
It  would  seem  an  advisable  measure  to  make  desertion  or  non-support  a 
felony  with  penitentiary  sentence,  providing  that  the  earnings  of  the  im- 
prisoned husband  above  his  'keep'  should  be  turned  over  to  the  wife  or 
guardian  of  the  children.  Defining  the  crime  as  a  felony  facilitates  extra- 
dition. Governors  as  a  rule  are  reluctant  to  grant  extradition  papers 
except  in  cases  of  felony.  In  four  states  the  offense  is  a  felony — Michigan, 
Nebraska,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio.  In  the  latter  state  it  applies  only  to  deser- 
tion of  children.  In  some  states  while  the  crime  is  defined  as  an  offense, 
the  punishment  is  for  a  felony.  Facility  of  extradition  is  a  great  aid  in 
convincing  the  runaway  husband  that  his  family  obligations  are  unes- 
capable.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  tne  penalties  of  felonious  offense  is 
forfeiture  of  certain  civil  and  suffrage  rights  and  there  is  a  natural  reluct- 
ance to  classify  desertion  as  a  felony  when  so  much  is  involved.  The 
most  important  legal  provision  is  the  one  requiring  the  payment  of  net 
earnings  of  the  husband  during  incarceration  to  those  dependent  upon  him. 
Such  an  arrangement  meets  the  question  of  support  of  the  family  which 
is  the  object  of  the  entire  prosecution.  This  plan  of  payment  is  in  operation  f, 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  seems  to  be  quite  effective.  j 

"What  is  needed  is  such  legislative  enactment  as  will  enable  those  in- 
terested to  convince  the  husband  that  he  will  be  unable  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  supporting  his  family — that  he  will  have  to  earn  their  living 
either  in  prison  or  out — and  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  evade  process  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States." 
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SEVENTH  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


(October  12,  2:00  p.  m.,  Women's  Club  Building.) 


The  Program. 

"The  Relation  of  the  Juvenile  Court  to  the  Public  Schools  and  Other  Social  Agencies"— Henry  W. 

Thurston,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society;  formerly  Chief  Proba 

tion  Officer  of  Cook  County. 
Discussion. 
"The  Ideal  School  for  Delinquent  Boys"— Col.  C.  B.  Adams,  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Charles  School 

for  Boys  at  St.  Charles,  111. 


elelation  of  juvenile  couet  to  public  schools  and 
othee  social  agencies. 

Henry  W.  Thurston  of  Chicago,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Chil- 
dren's Home  and  Aid  Society  and  formerly  chief  probation  officer  of 
Cook  county,  was  introduced  to  speak  on  the  "Eelation  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  to  the  Public  School  and  Other  Social  Agencies."  Mr.  Thurston 
spoke  as  follows : 

"As  Mrs.  McCauley  has  said,  this  topic  is  one  that  was  given  to  me 
and  I  have  discussed  it  this  afternoon  from  the  point  of  view  of  funda- 
mental principles,  allowing  in  the  discussion,  for  which  there  will  be  ample 
time,  the  place  for  illustrating  and  the  concrete.  So  that,  if  you  have  come 
here  with  the  idea  of  entertainment  in  the  paper,  the  paper  itself  will  not 
justify  that.  But  I  hope  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  relation  of  the 
juvenile  court  to  the  public  schools  and  to  other  social  agencies  will  have 
been  correctly  set  forth. 

"At  the  outset  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  consider  together  some  of  the 
forces  which  created  the  juvenile  court.  These  forces  have  developed  along 
two  lines: 

"First — ^Children  have  been  found  in  a  great  variety  of  concrete  situa- 
tions which  are  unfavorable  to  the  physical  and  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  the  child.  For  example,  in  mines,  factories,  w^orkshops,  police 
stations,  jails,  criminal  courts,  neglected  upon  the  streets  and  in  scores  of 
other  similar  situations.  These  situations  have  multiplied  with  the  devel- 
opment of  our  modern  complex  industrial  system  and  the  growth  of  cities, 
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and  everywhere  that  the  child  has  been  found  in  one  of  these  dwarfing 
situations  some  man  or  woman,  or  some  group  of  men  and  women,  has 
consciously  or  unconsciously  been  moved  by  the  sight  and  prepared  for  the 
concrete  question,  'How  can  this  sort  of  thing  be  stopped?' 

''Second — As  our  democracy  has  grown  older,  more  and  more  men  and 
women  have  been  asking  the  fundamental  question,  'Whither  are  we  tend- 
ing?' How  much  general  good  to  the  individual  are  we  securing  from  our 
boasted  political  and  religious  institutions?  In  other  words,  more  and 
more  people  have  been  asking  the  question  of  the  Georgia  statesman, 
'Where  are  we  at?' 

A  Square  Deal  foe  Every  Child. 

"As  a  consequence  of  the  experiences  and  thinking  of  men  and  women 
along  these  two  lines,  these  manifold  concrete  situations  in  which  chil- 
dren are  being  dwarfed  and  stunted,  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  persistent 
inquiry  as  to  the  actual  outcome  of  our  American  institutions  as  a  whole, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  gradually  emerged  a  fundamental  feeling — if  not 
clearly  expressed  thought — that  whatever  our  America  may  mean,  it  must 
be  made  to  mean  'a  square  deal'  to  every  child. 

Out  of  this  slowly  forming  American  ideal  for  American  'l.ildhood  has 
grown  a  group  of  movements  that  are  closely  related  to  each  other;  one 
of  them  being  the  so-called  'juvenile  court  movement.'  Others  are  th-e 
so-called  'child  labor  movement,'  the  'compulsory  education  movement,'  the 
'play  ground  movement,'  the  'pure  milk  and  welfare  for  babies'  movement' 
and  many  others. 

Conservation  of  Childhood. 

"Conservation  of  childhood,  of  our  human  resources,  is  a  far  more  im- 
portant ideal  than  the  conservation  of  our  forests,  mines  and  streams,  our 
material  resources;  and  it  is  significant  of  the  fundamental  grasp  of  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  on  the  problems  of  American  life  that  two  of  the  most 
far  reaching  and  fundamental  acts  which  he  performed  as  President  were 
the  calling  together  of  the  governors  and  public  men  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  to  consider  ways  and  means  to  conserve  the  material  re- 
sources of  our  great  country;  and  secondly,  the  calling  together  of  an 
equally  representative  body  of  men  and  women  from  all  over  the  United 
States  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  conserving  the  welfare  of  our 
human  resources,  our  dependent  and  delinquent  children. 

A  Form  of  Social  Machinery. 

"The  juvenile  court,  therefore,  is  not  an  isolated,  sporadic  movement, 
but  is  rather  a  form  of  social  machinery,  which  has  grown  naturally  out 
of  the  growing  consciousness  of,  not  only  the  United  States,  but  of  the 
whole  civilized  world;  that  the  child  must  be  saved,  not  only  to  life,  but 
to  normal  development  and  usefulness  to  the  community. 

"In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  credit  for  the 
first  establishment  of  the  juvenile  court  is  very  difficult  to  decide.  In  the 
United  States,  Massachusetts  in  the  seventies  had  the  beginning  of  a  system 
of  probation;  Nev>^  York,  also  before  Illinois,  separated  the  hearings  in  the 
case  of  children  from  those  of  adults;  Colorado  took  some  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  what  is  now  the  juvenile  court  law  before  Illinois;  while  to  Illinois 
Is  universally  given  the  credit  of  drafting  the  first  complete  juvenile  court 
law  which  existed  in  the  United  States.  While  this  movement  was  going 
on  in  this  country,  in  Australia  similar  conditions  relating  to  childhood 
were  creating  similar  machinery,  at  least  in  spirit,  for  dealing  with  the 
juvenile  problem,  so  that  there  is  good  reason  for  giving  the  credit  to 
Australia  for  leading  even  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  juvenile  court 
legislation. 
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Europe  Quickly   Imitates   America. 

"And  since  the  remarkable  development  of  the  juvenile  court  laws  in 
America,  similar  conditions  have  made  the  imitation  of  the  American 
juvenile  court  law^s  by  European  countries  remarkably  rapid  and  general, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  notably 
England,  have  adopted,  at  least  in  some  of  their  cities,  some  of  the 
methods  of  our  juvenile  courts. 

"In  a  word,  then,  what  is  the  juvenile  court  method?  Without  attempt 
ing  language  that  is  technically  correct  in  a  legal  sense,  the  essence  of 
the  juvenile  court  method  is  to  place  a  judge  face  to  face  with  a  dependent 
or  delinquent  child,  free  from  the  technicalities  of  the  criminal  court  pro- 
cedure, free  to  inquire  into  all  the  conditions  of  that  child's  life  and  into 
all  the  means  of  helping  that  child,  with  the  singleness  of  aim  and  warm- 
ness  of  heart  with  which  a  father,  a  mother,  a  teacher  and  a  pastor  face  the 
problems  of  childhood.  The  one  question  which  the  juvenile  court  judge 
asks  is,  'What  is  the  best  thing  under  the  circumstances  to  do  for  this 
child?' 

To  Do  Just  What  the  Boy  Needs  Done  for  Him. 

"In  other  words,  the  juvenile  court  judge  has  simply  the  parental  and 
human  problem  of  trying  to  do  just  what  the  child  needs  to  have  done 
for  him.  His  inquiry  into  the  facts  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  into  the 
particular  wrong  act  of  the  delinquent  boy  or  girl  which  has  brought  the 
child  before  him,  but  more  fundamentally  into  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  the  child,  into  its  heredity,  into  the  home  and  neighborhood 
conditions,  which  altogether  make  up  the  human  problem  before  him. 

"The  juvenile  court  laws,  wherever  framed  and  enforced  in  this  spirit, 
have  therefore  set  up  judges  before  whom  the  most  unfortunate  and  neg- 
lected and  delinquent  children  of  the  community  have  been  brought,  one 
by  one  or  in  little  family  groups,  for  the  judge  to  see  and  study,  that  he 
may  answer  this  fundamental  question:  'What  under  all  the  circumstances 
is  it  best  to  do  for  this  child?' 

"The  juvenile  court,  therefore,  having  its  origin  in  the  idealism  of 
society  relating  to  unfortunate  children,  and  having  for  its  fundamental 
work  the  care  of  these  children  in  such  a  way  as  will  tend  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  society  for  them,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  find  its 
relations  to  the  public  schools  and  other  social  agencies  determined  by 
the  same  force  that  created  the  court  itself.  The  relations  almost  in- 
evitably tend  to  take  a  three-fold  form. 

First  Relation  That  of  Exploiters. 

"During  the  first  years  of  the  activity  of  the  genuine  juvenile  court  in 
the  community  it  is  well  nigh  inevitable  that  the  first  relation  of  that 
court,  not  only  to  the  public  schools,  but  to  all  the  social  agencies  of  the 
community  dealing  with  children,  is  that  of  the  exploiter,  the  user  of 
these  schools  and  social  agencies.  The  unfortunate  children,  as  they  stand 
before  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  are  the  product  of  the  failure  of  every 
institution  in  the  community.  Wherever  the  industrial  system  breaks 
down;  wherever  the  family  goes  to  pieces;  wherever  the  school  fails  to  do 
its  duty;  wherever  the  health  conditions  of  the  community  tend  to  weak- 
ness and  disease;  wherever  the  opportunity  of  elevating  amusement  is 
denied;  wherever  the  church  fails  to  live  up  to  its  own  ideals,  some  child 
or  some  group  of  childrou  is  ground  out  ueneath  the  wheels  of  this  creak- 
ing social  machinerj 

"Consequently,  as  the  judge  faces  in  turn  these  victims  of  society  and 
asks  himself  the  question,  'What  is  it  best  to  do  with  this  child  under 
these   circumstances?'   he   reaches   out   into   the   community  as   perhaps   no 
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other  public  official  has  ever  before  reached  out  I'or  aid.  To  the  public 
school  he  says:  'Take  this  boy  and  give  him  an  education  of  both  body 
and  mind,  and  do  not  allow  him  to  be  a  truant  upon  the  streets.'  To  the 
institution  which  stands  ready  to  care  for  half-orphaned  children,  he  says: 
"Take  this  boy  and  this  girl  and  take  care  of  them  as  you  would  your  own 
children  until  the  family  can  be  got  on  its  feet  and  reunited.'  To  the 
child  placing  association  he  says:  'Take  these  children  whom  I  am  sep- 
arating absolutely  from  their  unworthy  parents,  place  them  in  foster  homes 
and  see  that  they  are  brought  up  to  normal,  happy  maturity.'  To  the  indus- 
trial school  he  says:  "Take  this  boy  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  be  effi- 
cient and  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  keep  from  stealing,  and  develop  his 
industrial  efficiency,  his  mental  ability  and  his  moral  sense  until  he  can  be 
placed  again  in  society  and  is  both  able  and  willing  to  live  an  honest 
life.'  To  the  refuges  for  girls  he  says:  'Talve  this  girl  and  give  her  a 
new  set  of  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  experiences  and  ideals  and  then 
return  her  to  society  under  such  kindly  watchfulness  that  she  may  know 
the  joy  of  a  home  of  her  own.'  In  short,  the  judge  of  a  juvenile  court 
within  a  very  short  time  feels  the  need  of  calling  upon  every  agency  and 
resource  of  the  community  for  caring  for  neglected  children.  American 
institutions  have  been  doing  fairly  well  by  the  'ninety  and  nine'  of  the 
community  flock,  but  to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  has  been  given  the 
task  of  finding  and  saving  the  one  hundredth  child  that  was  lost. 

Must  Feel  Need  of  All  Kinds  of  Help. 

"I  say  it  is  inevitable,  under  such  circumstances,  that  a  genuine  judge 
of  a  genuine  juvenile  court  in  any  American  community  shall  feel  the 
need  of  all  kinds  of  help  for  children  and  shall  make  imperative  demands 
upon  its  agencies  and  forces  as  no  other  American  official  has  perhaps 
done  before. 

"Out  of  this  tremendous  need  of  the  judge  for  help  the  next  stage  in  the 
relation  of  the  juvenile  court  to  the  public  schools  and  to  the  other  social 
agencies  naturally  develops.  For  example,  when  the  judge  finds,  as  the 
judge  in  the  juvenile  court  of  Chicago  did  some  years  ago,  that  boys  were 
being  suspended  and  expelled  from  school  and  left  to  run  upon  the  streets 
until  they  got  into  trouble  with  the  officers  of  the  law  and  were  brought 
before  him  as  delinquent  boys,  he  began  to  criticise  the  school  for  such 
suspension  and  expulsion  of  the  troublesome  members  of  their  schools. 
The  school  authorities  replied  that  in  order  to  save  forty-nine  children 
out  of  a  room  the  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  expel  or  suspend  the 
fiftieth  or  endanger  the  moral  welfare  of  the  other  forty-nine. 

The  Need  in   ihis  Case. 

"There  was  force  in  their  reply,  and  yet  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court, 
who  saw  one  or  two  children  from  each  of  the  250  schools  of  the  city 
becoming  loafers  and  delinquents  because  of  this  suspension  and  expulsion, 
was  right  in  criticising  the  public  schools  of  the  community  for  not  fur- 
nishing some  specialized  form  of  education,  so  that  these  truants  and 
delinquents  could  be  kept  within  the  system  and  educated  away  from  the 
delinquency  toward  which  they  tended,  instead  of  thrusting  them  out  in 
such  a  way  as  almost  inevitably  to  develop  that  delinquency. 

"In  a  similar  way,  when  he  found  that  a  widow  and  her  children  were 
brought  before  him  and  he  was  asked  to  separate  the  children  from  the 
mother  and  give  them  out  to  a  home  finding  society  for  adoption,  simply 
because  there  was  no  way  to  support  the  mother  and  children  together,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  criticise  society  for  not  finding  some  means  of 
keeping  a  worthy  parent  and  children  together,  instead  of  forcing  him  to 
sever  parental  ties  simply  on  account  of  misfortune  and  poverty.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  every  child  for  whose  best  welfare  the  community  afforded 
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no  adequate  means  of  help  it  was  inevitable  -that  the  judge  should  be 
transformed  from  a  mere  user  of  the  public  school  and  other  agencies  into 
a  critic  of  these  institutions  and  the  community  which  supported  them  for 
not  furnishing  adequate  means  to  the  saving  of  every  variety  of  child  in 
the  community. 

This  Critical  Attitude's  Results. 

"As  a  matter  of  history  it  may  be  said  that  in  Chicago  this  second  or 
critical  attitude  of  the  juvenile  court  toward  the  community  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  what  is  the  most  servicable  organization  for  the  welfare 
of  unfortunate  children  which  the  city  has  ever  seen,  namely — the  Juvenile 
Protective  League,  whose  purpose  is  to  better  conditions  in  which  children 
are  being  destroyed  or  fail  of  proper  development.  This  attack  on  condi- 
tions has  both  a  negative  and  positive  side;  the  negative  side  being  the  re- 
moval in  every  possible  way,  legal  and  otherwise,  of  those  hostile  conditions 
which  were  tending  to  destroy  child  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  positive 
attack  on  the  conditions  has  for  its  purpose  the  stimulation  of  all  of  those 
positive  means  of  education  and  help  to  the  child  which  already  exist, — and 
the-  creation  of  others  where  they  do  not  exist. 

"The  demand  of  the  juvenile  court  for  some  means  of  keeping  worthy 
but  destitute  families  together,  in  other  words,  of  some  form  of  pension  for 
poor  but  worthy  parents,  has  not  as  yet  met  the  same  response  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

-  "The  juvenile  court  of  that  city  therefore  must  remain  in  the  position  of 
critic  of  the  community  until  this  and  other  fundamentally  important  needs 
are  met. 

If  I  have  been  correct  in  describing  the  forces  which  created  the  juvenile 
court  and  if  I  have  been  correct  in  saying  that  the  second  stage  of  the  rela- 
tion of  juvenile  court  to  public  schools  and  other  social  agencies  is  inevitably 
that  of  critic,  it  should  be  equally  clear  that  the  next  stage  in  the  relation  of 
the  juvenile  court  and  social  institutions  must  just  as  inevitably  be  one  of 
gradual  effacement  of  the  court,  as  a  result  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  so- 
ciety in  the  care  of  all  kinds  of  juvenile  need. 

"It  must  not  be  understood  that  I  maintain  that  this  greater  efficiency 
will  be  due  so  much  to  the  criticism  of  the  juvenile  court  as  to  the  funda- 
mental causes  which  created  the  juvenile  court  itself.  In  other  words,  if 
there  has  been  and  is  slowly  forming  in  society  a  fundamental  ideal  to  give 
a  'square  deal'  to  e'very  child,  every  community  is  bound  sooner  or  later 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  has  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  give  every 
child  a  'square  deal,'  whether  a  juvenile  court  is  set  up  in  that  community 
or  not. 

The  Court  and  the  Public. 

"What  I  do  maintain  however,  is  this,  that,  wherever  a  live  juvenile 
court  is  set  up  in  a  community  under  the  stress  of  the  forces  which  created 
it  and  in  the  honest  effort  to  perform  the  work  of  the  community  which 
has  been  thrust  upon  it,  the  criticism  of  an  imperfectly  organized  commun- 
ity is  bound  to  be  made,  and  thereby  to  hasten  the  third  stage  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  court  to  the  community,  namely — that  of  relative  effacement  of 
itself  and  relative  greater  efficiency  of  the  other  general  forces  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"It  remains  therefore  for  me  to  say  that  in  Illinois,  although  we  had  the 
first  complete  juvenile  court  law  in  1899,  and  although  that  law  has  been 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  every  county  in  the  State  to  set  up 
juvenile  court  machinery  in  connection  with  its  county  court,  thus  far  too 
little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  law  by  the  various  communities  of 
this  State.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  in  how  many  counties  the  functions 
of  the  juvenile  court  have  been  occasionally  exercised  by  the  judges  of  the 
county  court,  but  I  have  a  report  from  the  State  agent  for  the  visitation  of 
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children,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  probation  officers  as  agents  of  the 
juvenile  court,  without  whom  it  is  practically  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  for  which  the  law  was  established. 

"In  this  report,  of  August,  1909,  I  find  probation  officers  in  only  twenty- 
four  counties  of  the  State. 

"This  indicates,  although  not  conclusively,  that  the  people  of  the  State 
are  not  yet  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  helpfulness,  to  the  neglected  and 
delinquent  children  around  them,  of  the  juvenile  court  machinery.  Some 
day  possibly  the  public  schools  and  other  social  agencies  of  every  com- 
munity will  be  adequate  to  the  proper  care  of  every  child  without  the  aid 
and  criticism  of  the  juvenile  court,  but  as  a  means  to  the  development  of 
these  agencies  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  juvenile  court  machinery  is  now 
needed  and  the  sharp  criticism  of  the  juvenile  court  judge,  as  he  finds  him- 
self unable,  with  the  resources  of  the  community,  to  do  the  right  thing  for 
many  a  needy  child  that  comes  before  him,  is  also  needed. 

"And  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  it  will  be  in  such  communities,  first 
of  all,  where  a  live  juvenile  court  is  first  an  eager  user  of  the  public  schools 
and  other  social  agencies  and  then  both  a  user  and  constructive  critic  of 
those  agencies — that  society  will  first  achieve  such  good  care  and  nurture  of 
every  unfortunate  child,  from  infancy  up,  as  practically  to  put  the  juvenile 
court  itself  out  of  business. 

"At  present,  however,  as  a  means  to  this  desired  end,  the  best  men  and 
women  of  every  community  should  insist  in  having  the  aid  of  a  juvenile 
court  that  will  first  use,  to  the  utmost,  the  resources  of  the  community  in 
the  interests  of  unfortunate  children,  and  then  demand  in  the  name  of  the 
child  that  these  resources  be  made  adequate." 


DISCUSSION  BY  MRS.  FRITTS. 

It  has  been  my  duty  and  pleasure  in  the  last  six  years  to  be  a  probation 
officer  in  Peoria,  not  a  chief  officer  until  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and  I  am 
happy  and  glad  to  say  that  our  work  now  is  on  a  basis  that  we  feel  very 
proud  of  it  because  we  feel  that  we  have  the  cooperation  and  help  of  every 
organization  in  our  city.  We  do  not  know  of  any  agency  that  does  not  cooper- 
ate with  us.  We  have  tried  especially  to  enlist  the  help  and  sympathy  of  every 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  Peoria  in  a  philanthro- 
pic way.  We  have  now  an  organization  that  has  been  standing  back  of  our 
work  more  firmly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  organization.  This  is  called  the 
Peoria  Women's  Civic  Federation.  We  have  in  this  3,000  women  who  are  mem- 
bers of  different  women's  clubs  and  organizations,  and  church  societies.  We 
also  have  as  members,  who  have  recently  joined  us,  the  Peoria  women  teach- 
ers, and  we  are  glad  to  have  their  organization  with  us,  because  we  can  have 
so  much  help  and  suggestions.  Our  work  in  the  public  schools  in  Peoria 
has  been  large.  We  have  our  truant  officer,  who  was  appointed  before  the 
probation  officer,  and  this  organization  was  made  to  firmly  stand  back  of 
the  work  of  the  truant  officer.  Of  course,  when  the  probation  officer  and 
the  juvenile  court  were  inaugurated,  naturally  we  were  interested  in  the 
scheme,  and  we  stand  back  of  this  work. 

Pbx)ple  in  the  State  Want  to  Know. 

I  have  found  that  the  people  out  in  the  State  are  ready  to  hear  and  want 
to  know  more  of  this  work,  and  never  have  I  visited  a  place  but  what  they 
have  a  juvenile  court,  and  what  they  want  to  know  is  how  to  get  the  people 
all  interested,  just  as  we  were  when  we  started  our  women's  organization. 
There  is  one  thing  that  all  the  counties  do  not  have,  and  Mr.  Thurston 
spoke  of  it;  it  is  the  detention  home  or  school.    When  he  spoke  of  the  boys 
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and  girls  that  were  being  expelled  from  our  public  schools,  that  was  a  vital 
point  in  my  mind,  because  there  is  no  one  in  a  better  position  to  know  those 
conditions  than  the  juvenile  court  and  the  probation  officer.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  any  one  hears  more  criticism  and  more  words  of  praise  of  the 
public  schools  than  the  probation  officer,  and,  of  course,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  probation  officer  to  draw  the  child  closer  to  the  home,  school  and  church, 
and  that  is  always  done.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  court  are  persons  who 
formerly  were  teachers,  and  perhaps  mothers  themselves,  who  are  intelli- 
gently in  touch  with  the  different  phases  of  child  life.  I  happen  to  be  for- 
tunate in  that  way,  and  consequently  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with 
the  teacher  and  with  the  parent.  We  handle  in  Peoria  a  great  number  of 
children,  perhaps  more  than  some  of  the  other  counties,  excepting  Cook, 
and  we  feel  that  we  are  helping  our  boys,  and  when  Mrs.  McCauley's  boy 
stepped  up  here  this  afternoon  that  was  something  that  shows  exactly  how 
a  little  boy  can  care  for  some  one  who  is  trying  to  be  his  friend.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  probation  officer  is  trying  to  do  for  the  homes  and  the 
schools. 

Tbying  to  Help  the  Unfortunate. 

There  are  boys  and  girls  who  are  very  unfortunate  in  their  surroundings. 
These  are  the  ones  we  are  trying  to  help.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
speak  of  anything  definite  this  afternoon  regarding  the  public  schools;  but 
there  is  one  thing  we  do  need  in  Peoria  and  in  other  counties,  and  that  is 
this  larger  school  that  Judge  Thurston  spoke  of.  In  every  school  there 
should  be  a  room  set  aside  for  these  children  who  are  backward,  or  perhaps 
who  are  inclined  to  be  wayward,  or  perhaps,  are  in  such  condition  that  they 
are  making  other  children  bad  and  if  pushed  out  into  the  street  are  being 
educated  in  vice.  As  I  spoke  to  the  teacher's  club  last  Friday  evening,  that 
was  one  of  my  recommendations.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a 
great  many  other  cities  where  they  have  had  these  rooms.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  go  to  great  expense  in  bringing  this  into  our  schools,  because  among 
the  school  teachers  we  have  in  Peoria,  I  know  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
them  who  are  well  fitted  to  take  charge  of  just  such  a  room.  There  would 
be  some  equipment  provided,  but  this  would  be  the  solution  of  getting  hold 
of  those  boys  who  are  working  to  be  expelled  or  suspended  from  school. 
That  is  one  of  their  motives.  Of  course,  when  they  are  sent  out  from  the 
schools  they  fall  in  the  court's  hands  in  a  very  short  time.  That  is  one  of 
the  many  things  I  would  like  to  speak  of  this  afternoon. 


DISCUSSION  BY  JUDGE  EUSSELL  OF  McLEAN  COUNTY. 

This  question  that  we  are  discussing  this  afternoon  is  not  a  question 
of  mere  sentiment.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sentiment,  of  course,  connected 
with  it,  but  it  is  a  cold  business  proposition.  The  greatest  question  before 
the  American  people  today  is  the  citizenship  of  tomorrow.  It  puts  all 
other  questions  in  the  shade,  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of  citizens  we 
shall  have  in  the  future  in  our  counti*y  is  a  question  of  vital  importance 
to  each  one  of  us.  The  State — this  great  artificial  person  that  we  call  the 
State — has  a  right  for  its  own  self  protection  and  for  its  self  preservation 
that  the  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the  children  of  today  should 
be  the  very  best  possible,  in  order  that  those  children  may  develop  into 
the  very  best  possible  citizens  of  the  future.  Hence,  the  state  claims  the 
right  to  establish  and  provide  for  the  establishment  for  their  protection 
of  schools  for  the  purpose  of  educating  these  children.  The  state  claims 
the  right  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  the  protection  of  homes 
and  to  provide  that  the  home  shall  be  the  right  kind  of  home,  in  order  that 
these  children  may  have  the  proper  environments.     The  state  insists  upon 
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that  right,  and  that  is  the  theory  upon  which  this  law  providing  for  the 
juvenile  court  is  passed.  The  state  insists  that  it  has  a  right  to  determine 
the  kind  of  citizenship  there  shall  be  in  this  State  in  the  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  child  that  is  born  into  this  world  helpless,  and  is  helpless 
until  it  reaches  the  age  of  maturity  almost,  that  child  has  an  inherent 
right  to  demand  for  its  future  the  very  best  possible  surroundings,  in 
order  that  that  child  may  grow  and  accomplish  the  most  possible.  Here 
are  the  two,  the  State  and  the  child,  tnat  we  have  for  consideration  when 
we  are  considering  this  question.  The  State  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
protection  of  the  children.  The  children  have  the  right  to  demand  their 
own  protection,  and  that  is  the  theory  on  which  this  law  is  passed. 

The  Juvenile  Court  and  Its  Childben. 

The  juvenile  court  law,  as  I  understand,  deals  with  two  kinds  of  chil- 
dren, the  dependent  children  and  the  aelinquent  children.  The  dependent 
or  neglected  children  are  the  children  who  are  not  themselves  essentially 
criminal  or  wrong.  They  are  children  who  have  simply  not  the  best  sur- 
roundings, have  not  proper  surroundings,  and  they  themselves  have  com- 
mitted no  offences.  Those  are  the  children  which  we  must  care  for,  because 
they  have  not  the  proper  homes  or  proper  surroundings.  The  other  class, 
and  those  we  call  the  delinquent  children:  that  is,  the  children  who  have 
gone  wrong,  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  the  State,  are  esentially  wrong 
and  are  drifting  away  themselves.  We  deal  with  those  dependent  children 
and  we  deal  with  the  delinnuent  children  in  the  juvenile  court.  On  the 
question  that  is  presented  this  afternoon  my  notion  has  always  been  that 
the  juvenile  court  should  supplement  the  institution  known  as  the  school 
and  the  institution  known  as  the  home,  and  should  only  supplement  those 
institutions.  My  notion  is  that  a  child  should  never  be  brought  into  court 
except  as  a  last  resort.  The  juvenile  court  ought  to  be  used,  if  you  will 
permit  the  expression,  as  a  bugbear,  that  the  child  ought  to  be  afraid  of; 
that  the  parent  ought  to  be  afraid  of;  and  the  child  should  never  be  brought 
into  court  unless  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  If  you  cannot  control 
tiie  parents  in  any  other  way — and  generally  we  have  more  trouble  with 
the  parents  than  anybody  else — then  take  them  into  the  court.  If  you 
cannot  control  the  child  in  any  other  way,  then  take  the  child  into  the 
court.  Do  not  take  the  child  or  the  parents  into  court  unless  necessary. 
We  all  remember  when  we  were  children.  We  would  go  out  at  night, 
perhaps.  We  saw  something  we  thought  was  a  ghost.  We  were  afraid  and 
were  very  much  frightened.  We  would  perhaps  be  compelled  to  pass  it, 
to  go  up  where  it  was,  until  we  discovered  what  it  was.  We  found  it  was 
not  so  bad  after  all.  When  we  had  occasion  to  pass  that  way  the  next 
night,  we  would  march  right  up  to  it.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
child.  You  can  frighten  the  child  with  reference  to  the  juvenile  court; 
teach  the  child  it  is  something  it  must  keep  away  from.  You  can  teach  the 
parent  it  is  something  he  must  keen  away  from.  When  once  you  bring  the 
child  before  the  court  that  child  finds  that  the  court  is  not  so  bad  after 
all,  and  possibly  the  child  will  be  a  little  bolder  after  he  goes  out.  When 
the  court  gives  him  another  chance  there  is  danger  of  his  being  bolder.  He 
is  not  afraid  now;  he  has  been  before  the  court.  As  long  as  you  can 
keep  the  child  afraid  of  the  court,  and  the  parents  afraid  of  the  court, 
and  the  publicity  of  the  hearings  in  the  court,  you  have  a  power  you  can 
use  over  them  and  possibly  accomplish  as  much  as  if  you  would  bring 
them  into  the  court  themselves. 

The  Court's  Reiation  to  the  School. 

Now  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  juvenile  court  to  the  schools, 
my  notion  has  been — and  I  have  attempted  at  various  times  to  have  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  understand  that  they  can  use  the  juvenile  court 
to  supplement  them  in  controlling  the  pupils — and  I  have  often  sought  to 
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have  the  teachers  to  be  willing  to  act  as  probation  officers,  or  have  the 
teachers  have  some  of  their  friends  be  willing  to  so  act,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  bring  the  child  before  the  court,  and  let  the  court  determine  whether 
it  is  delinquent. 

Difficult  to  Find  Right  Persons  fob  Officers. 

One  of  our  greatest  troubles  is  to  find  the  right  kind  of  people  who  ar« 
willing  to  act  as  probation  officers.  We  have  an  excellent  probation  officer 
in  general  in  our  county,  Mrs.  Duncan,  a  most  excellent  probation  officer,  but 
there  is  so  much  work  she  cannot  do  it  all.  I  think  the  better  way  is  to 
have  just  as  many  probation  officers  as  you  can  possibly  find  and  get  the 
very  best  class  of  men,  the  very  best  class  of  women  to  act  as  such  proba- 
tion officers.  For  instance,  at  this  last  term  of  court  with  us  there 
were  two  boys  down  in  one  part  of  the  county  indicted  by  the  grand  jury. 
They  had  been  stealing.  They  were  brought  up  before  the  court,  and  if 
we  had  allowed  the  criminal  proceedings  to  go  ahead,  they  would  have 
landed  in  the  reform  school  at  Pontiac,  because  of  the  offense  committed. 
The  boys  seemed  to  be  penitent.  They  were  two  separate  cases.  Some 
of  the  friends  plead  for  those  boys.  I  said  to  the  man  who  came  in:  "If 
you  will  transfer  that  case — if  you  will  get  the  State's  attorney  to  transfei 
that  case  to  the  juvenile  branch  of  the  court,  I  can  handle  it."  I  asked 
(he  was  a  first-class  man  talking  to  me) :  "Would  you  act  as  probation 
officer  for  that  boy  if  we  declare  him  'a  delinquent  child  and  allow  him 
to  stay  at  home,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  grow  up  to  be  the  right 
kind  of  man  without  the  stigma  of  a  penal  institution?"  He  hesitated 
quite  a  while.  I  told  him  I  would  not  do  anything  unless  he  was  willing 
to  take  the  responsibility.  I  forced  him  into  the  position  of  taking  the 
responsibility,  got  him  to  agree  to  look  after  the  child,  a  boy  perhaps  13 
or  14  years  old.  He  said  that  he  would  look  after  him  and  take  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  boy.  It  was  the  boy's  environment  that  had  gotten  him 
into  trouble;  that  had  allowed  him  to  get  into  bad  habits,  drifting  on 
from  one  thing  to  another.  The  first  thing  he  knew  he  was  doing  some- 
thing wrong.  The  other  case  from  the  same  neighborhood  came  up  in  the 
same  way.  I  did  not  like  the  surroundings  so  well.  They  asked  for  a 
certain  probation  officer.  I  said:  "No,  I  will  not  appoint  that  man.  Wait, 
I  will  telephone  to  a  man.  I  have  a  particular  friend  of  mine  who,  I 
know,  is  a  first-class  man  and  who  would  insist  on  his  toeing  the  mark 
right  straight  along."  He  had  written  me  a  letter.  I  had  just  received  it 
that  morning.  He  "had  asked  for  clemency,  to  be  lenient,  because  the 
child  was  not  very  much  to  blame.  Bad  habits  and  bad  environment  had 
led  him  where  he  had  done  something.  There  was  not  much  blame  to 
be  attached  to  the  boy.  I  telephoned  to  him:  "I  want  you  to  act  as 
probation  officer  for  that  boy."  He  would  not  do  it;  he  did  not  want  to 
assume  the  responsibility.  I  said:  "You  must;  you  must  act."  He  was 
a  man  I  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  with.  We  were  particular  friends. 
"You  must  act  as  probation  officer.  If  you  will  not  take  any  responsibility, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  step  in  and  interfere  and  prevent  the  criminal 
side  of  the  court  from  acting."  He  says:  "What  power  would  I  have  over  that 
boy  if  I  should  act  as  probation  officer?"  I  told  him  that  he  would  have  all 
power.  He  would  have  the  power  to  come  in  and  report  to  the  court  and 
we  would  take  the  boy  away  from  his  parents,  if  necessary.  "I  will  give 
you  entire  charge  of  that  boy,"  I  said.  "If  you  cannot  control  him  to  act 
in  the  right  way  and  conduct  himself  properly,  it  is  your  duty  to  report . 
him  back  to  the  court,  and  we  will  let  the  proceedings  go  on." 

With  that  understanding  he  said  he  would  take  it.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  last.  1  feel  satisfied  that  those  men,  both  being  first-class 
men,  will  take  charge  of  those  boys  and  they  will  oring  them  up  all  right. 
They  will  insist  on  the  boys  staying  in  off  the  street  at  night;  insist  on 
their  going  direct  to  school  and  when  schoool  is  out,  going  directly  homo. 
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and  insist  on  their  staying  out  of  questionable  company.  Those  men  are  in 
a  position  to  demand  it.  The  law  gives  me  the  right  to  appoint  a  proba- 
tion officer  of  that  kind  and  give  him  that  power.  Tnose  men,  by  taking  a 
friendly  interest  in  those  boys,  I  have  hopes  and  I  believe  firmly  they 
will  bring  them  out  of  this  trouble  and  enable  them  to  grow  into  good 
men  and  not  have  the  stigma  of  being  sent  to  a  reform  school  or  soiu-; 
other  institution  and  being  punished  in  some  way  like  that.  That  is  one 
object  of  the  juvenile  court. 

Environment  the  Trouble. 

You  know  these  boys  all  get  into  trouble  because  of  the  environment. 
It  is  very  seldom  you  find  a  boy  deliberately  and  intentionally  mean.  II 
is  very  seldom  you  find  a  boy  of  that  kind.  You  can  talk  with  that  boy, 
get  him  out  under  proper  surroundings  and  talk  with  him  personally.  The 
boy  will  melt  every  time;  will  make  all  sorts  of  promises.  Get  him  out 
from  his  old  environment;  get  him  into  a  new  environment.  The  chances 
are,  nine  boys  out  of  ten,  you  could  reform  and  could  prevent  them  frorj 
getting  into  any  more  trouble  if  you  could  control  the  environment.  They 
get  into  trouble  not  from  their  own  deliberate  intention  to  be  mean,  in 
a  great  many  cases  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  parents  than  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  children.  I  have  had  parents  come  in  and  say  they  could  not 
control  their  10-year-old  child.  You  wish  you  could  punish  those  parenta. 
The  parent  or  the  state  that  permits  a  child,  through  neglect  or  intention- 
ally permits  a  child  before  it  reaches  the  age  of  responsibility;  before  that 
child  realizes  what  it  is  doing — the  parent  that  permits  that  child  to 
contract  habits  that  will  drag  the  child  down  commits  an  irretrievable  sin 
against  the  child  and  against  the  state.  We  wish  we  could  punish  the 
parents  for  permitting  the  child  to  get  into  habits  that  will  drag  the  child 
down,  and  the  child  is  not  to  blame. 

Court  Working  for  the  State  and  Child. 

That  is  the  kind  of  work  that  we  do  in  the  juvenile  court,  or  try  to  do. 
We  are  working  for  the  state,  we  are  working  for  the  child.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, this  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions,  and  it  is  a  cold  business  proposi- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  State.  The  State  tries  to  preserve  itself.  It  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  these  children  be  brought  up  right,  and  develop  into 
the  right  kind  of  citizens  for  the  future.  If  we  can  accomplish  work  of  this 
kind,  if  we  can  pick  up  the  boys  and  the  girls  and  throw  about  them  the 
right  sort  of  environment,  and  develop  them  into  the  right  sort  of  citizens, 
we  are  all  accomplishing  a  great  work;  we  are  working  for  the  State;  we 
are  accomplishing  a  holy  work,  we  are  accomplishing  a  patriotic  work,  and 
when  you  people  go  home,  if  you  have  not  a  juvenile  court  established  in 
your  counties,  I  wish  you  would  just  keep  it  in  mind,  and  I  wish  you  would 
go  to  your  probate  judge,  or  county  judge,  who  handles  it,  or  possibly  the 
circuit  judge,  for  he  has  jurisdiction  also,  and  say  to  him  you  are  willing 
to  act  as  probation  officer  for  some  child,  to  help  that  child  over  the  diffi- 
culties it  has  to  meet  before  it  realizes  what  it  means  to  contract  the  right 
sort  of  habits. 


DISCUSSION  BY  ME.  A^EDEN. 

There  are  two  or  three  phases  of  this  question  that  have  been  mentioned 
this  afternoon  that  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  about  for  just  a  few 
moments. 

The  first  thought  is  upon  the  subject  of  a  square  deal  for  the  children, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Thurston.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  as  the  child  so  the 
man,  as  the  man  so  society,  and  as  society  so  the  State,  and  the  longer  I 
remain  in  the  work  of  visitation  of  children,  the  more  1  am  impressed  with 
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the  importance  of  this  statement.  I  do  not  speak  as  an  alarmist,  but  I 
■  speak  in  all  soberness  and  with  sincerity  when  I  say  that  the  matter  of  de- 
pendency and  delinquency  among  the  children  in  the  State  is  the  serious 
problem  we  are  having  to  confront  today,  and  the  problem  will  grow  more 
serious  as  these  boys  become  men  and  the  girls  become  women. 

Then,  I  want  to  emphasize  one  other  thought.  The  judge  came  very  near 
to  getting  on  my  hobby  a  few  moments  ago  when  he  spoke  of  the  delinquent 
parent.  I  believe  in  some  instances  we  would  be  safe  in  declaring  the  par- 
ent delinquent,  and  the  child  dependent.  It  is  seldom,  I  believe,  ought  we 
to  declare  a  child  delinquent  at  all,  not,  at  least,  until  we  have  looked  up 
the  parent  and  found  how  it  happened  to  be  so.  I  might  start  out  here 
and  take  you  into  a  large  field  of  experience  into  which  I  have  been  called, 
but  time  will  not  permit.  This  is  one  of  the  important  lines  of  work  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  our  juvenile  court  system. 

Amendments  to  Juvenile  Court  Law. 

Then,  I  want  to  say  a  word  regarding  some  amendinents  that  I  believe 
should  be  made  to  our  juvenile  court  law.  I  addressed  a  communication 
to  all  the  judges  in  the  102  counties  of  the  State  some  time  since,  asking 
them  numerous  questions.  Among  them  was  the  question,  have  you  a 
regular  organized  juvenile  court  in  your  county?  I  knew  the  answer  that 
I  would  receive,  and  with  very,  very  few  exceptions  the  answer  was  in  the 
negative.  Our  juvenile  court  law,  some  one  has  said,  was  made  for  Chicago 
and  not  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  There  is  one  phase  of  the  juvenile  court 
law  that  does  not  fit  Chicago  and  does  not  fit  the  other  cities  of  the  State. 
A  prominent  judge  in  the  State  of  Illinois  some  time  ago  said,  it  is  an  out- 
rage, and  I  want  you  to  insist  that  that  child  was  tried  in  that  justice  court 
in  our  city  should  be  released,  that  something  should  be  done;  that  when 
there  is  a  case  comes  up  in  the  city  that  the  juvenile  court  law  shall  be 
carried  out  as  it  reads;  that  the  child  shall  be  transferred  from  the  justice 
court  to  the  juvenile  court  and  its  case  tried  there.  Study  the  law  just  a 
little  carefully,  and  you  will  find  that  Chicago  is  the  only  city  where  the 
law  applies.  I  believe  that  the  law  should  be  so  amended — and  I  propose  to 
be  one  to  assist,  if  possible,  in  bringing  about  an  amendment  of  the  kind — 
so  that  these  children  who  are  to  be  our  citizens  after  awhile,  these  who 
need  men  of  good  common  sense  to  judge  them,  who  need  some  one  just  like 
the  majority  of  our  county  court  officers  are  to  judge  their  cases,  should 
try  them,  and  that  they-  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  common  justice 
court  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  say  that  it  is  wrong,  absolutely  wrong,  and 
there  should  be  a  speedy  amendment  made  to  our  juvenile  court  law  to 
rectify  this  thing. 

A  Detention  Home  in  Every  County. 

One  or  two  other  thoughts.  This  afternoon  we  are  talking  about  the 
subject  of  the  relation  of  the  juvenile  court  to  the  schools.  Much  has  been 
said  and  well  said  regarding  the  duty  of  the  school  to  these  children  and 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  they  are  properly  cared  for  and  trained. 
Our  own  good  Judge  Slemmons — I  do  not  say  it  because  he  is  a  citizen  of 
this  city,  I  have  said  it  in  other  cities — our  own  good  Judge  Slemmons,  one 
of  the  best  juvenile  court  judges  in  the  State,  one  whose  heart,  I  believe 
is  open  the  widest  for  these  unfortunate  children,  was  the  instigator,  the 
prime  mover  of  the  law  that  was  passed  recently  for  the  construction  of  the 
detention  home  in  every  county  in  this  State,  or  any  county  in  the  State. 
There  are  many  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  there  is 
today  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  a  provision  for  just  the  thing  you 
are  asking  for — not  to  set  apart  in  the  same  school  building  a  room  for 
boys,  but  a  home  where  this  particular  class  can  be  kept  for  a  time  and 
trained.    The  law  provides  that  no  child  of  tender  years,  under  twelve  years. 
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shall  be  incarcerated  in  a  jail,  in  the  same  enclosure  or  under  the  same 
roof  with  one  of  the  criminal.  It  does  not  say  anything  about  the  annex —  ' 
the  annex,  the  term  does  not  take  off  the  curse  at  all.  The  woman's  quar- 
ters does  not  take  off  the  curse.  Some  of  the  most  accursed  places  on  God's 
foot  stool  is  the  woman's  quarters  in  the  common  jail.  I  am  speaking, 
knowing  what  I  speak.  In  one  city  of  the  State  only  a  short  time  since,  in 
inspecting  the  jail  I  found  there  a  boy  of  tender  years,  but  eleven  years 
old.  He  was  in  the  woman's  quarters  of  the  jail,  being  detained  to  be  tried 
in  the  juvenile  court  a  day  or  two  following,  and  when  I  went  to  the 
woman's  quarters,  I  found  six  negro  women,  gathered  up  from  the  red  light 
district  of  that  city  and  brought  in  there,  because  they  had  been  inmates 
of  houses  in  that  city,  and  all  under  the  sun  there  was  Detween  those  boys 
and  these  negro  women  was  a  pair  of  bars,  a  common  prison  door.  I  want 
to  say  that  is  a  positive  outrage.  I  might  take  you  down  into  Jackson 
county,  where  a  short  time  since  I  was  called  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  a 
delinquent  girl.  She  was  being  detained  just  before  I  arrived  on  the  scene 
in  the  calaboose  of  the  town,  in  a  little  narrow  corridor,  associated  with  a 
negro  woman  of  low,  disreputable  character;  this  girl  under  the  age  of  con- 
sent was  kept.  There  she  stayed  in  the  day  time  and  slept  in  the  night  in 
this  room  along  with  this  negro  woman  on  a  couch  on  the  floor.  During  the 
ten  days  of  her  incarceration  in  the  jail  a  murderer  was  in  a  cell, — 
only  two  in  number, — and  all  that  was  between  this  girl  and  this  man  was 
just  the  pair  of  bars.  In  the  ten  days  there  was  incarcerated  in  the  jail  a 
murderer,  and  the  girl  a  short  time  since  was  taken  to  this  town  to  be  a 
witness  in  the  murder's  case.  She  had  heard  something  that  had  dropped 
from  the  lips  of  this  murder.  She  was  taken  back  as  a  witness  in  the 
case.  In  that  time  there  were  incarcerated  in  the  jail,  besides  the  murderer, 
four  drunks  and  three  or  four  boys  for  some  misdemeanor  or  other.  They 
heard  I  was  coming.  They  took  th«  girl  out  and  took  her  over  to  the 
county  jail.  She  was  then  placed  in  the  county  jail.  She  had  to  sleep  with 
and  associate  with  a  negro  woman  for  eight  or  ten  days  longer,  a  woman 
who  was  incarcerated  for  larceny  and  was  serving  out  her  time  in  the  county 
jail.  During  that  time  she  learned  her  first  game  of  cards.  During  that 
time  she  had  an  altercation  with  this  woman,  and  she  was  almost  stripped 
naked,  and  scratched  and  pounded  by  the  negro  woman  in  some  dispute 
or  other.  These  are  but  two  instances.  The  law  provides  that  any  county 
may  have  cheaply  a  detention  home.  It  may  be  provided  in  this  way!  Let 
any  citizen  of  the  town  or  the  county  take  a  petition  and  go  about  among 
its  people,  to  its  churches,  to  its  women's  clubs,  on  the  streets,  hotels,  every- 
where, and  get  twenty-five  per  cent  or  a  number  equivalent  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  voters  at  the  last  general  election,  to  sign  a  request 
for  a  detention  home  where  these  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  may  be  kept 
and  taught.  Then  this  matter  is  taken  up  at  once  with  the  judge,  who  can 
issue  an  order;  a  special  ticket,  a  small  ticket  is  issued,  and  the  voters  at 
the  next  general  election  can  vote  on  this.  A  detention  home  can  be  con- 
structed. How?  Well,  some  one  says,  a  tax.  Yes,  a  special  tax  levy.  My 
recollection  just  now  is  that  it  was  two  mills  on  the  dollar.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  did.  I  have  put  this  up  to  every  audience  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
since  this  law  has  gone  into  effect.  I  am  taxed  at  the  present  time  at 
Evanston.  Illinois;  also  taxed  in  another  county,  ^ver  in  Winnebago.  I  am 
willing  not  only  to  pay  my  taxes  in  those  counties,  my  proportion  for  the 
detention  home  in  my  counties  where  I  am  legally  taxed,  but  I  am  willing 
to  come  over  in  this  county  and  every  county  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Chi- 
cago is  the  only  county  that  has  an  actual  detention  home;  and  I  am  willing 
to  go  into  those  counties  and  to  put  down  just  the  same  amount  I  pay  in 
my  own  counties,  and  I  put  it  up  as  a  dare  in  this  county,  or  any  other,  to 
assist  you  in  the  construction  of  a  detention  home  in  your  city  for  the  care 
of  these  dependents  and  delinquents.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  an  outrage  that 
any  child  should  be  locked  up  in  the  common  jail,  or  in  the  annex,  or  the 
woman's  quarters,  because  it  is  all  one  and  the  same. 
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The  Matron  and  Patron  Law. 

Then,  just  this  thought  in  closing.  The  law  requires  that  a  matron 
and  that  a  patron;  that  is,  we  call  them  a  house  father  and  a  house  mother, 
if  you  please,  shall  have  charge  of  this  institution.  It  might  seem  that 
this  small  force  would  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  a  home  of  this  kinl. 
It  would  be  suflBcient  in  your  town.  Sit  down  and  figure  it  up.  Those  under 
the  care  of  this  matron,  or  house  mother  or  house  father,  these  children 
are  to  be  taught  the  common  branches.  They  are  to  be  trained  as  long  as 
they  stay,  and  to  be  cared  for,  and  tnen  out  of  that  detention  home  they 
are  transferred  by  the  judge  to  the  proper  institution  or  to  the  home,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

We  have  gotten  a  number  of  county  boards  to  working  on  this  subject. 
Over  in  Champaign  they  are  almost  ready  to  begin  on  the  structure.  I 
hope  by  the  time  the  next  general  election  comes  along  that  at  least  100 
out  of  the  102  counties  of  the  State  \,ill  have  this  set  on  foot. 


THE  IDEAL  SCHOOL  FOR  DELINQUENT  BOYS. 

Col.  C.  B.  Adams,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 
at  St.  Charles,  111.,  spoke  as  follows  on  "The  Ideal  School  for  Delinquent 
Boys :" 

"Paganism  never  established  a  home  for  delinquent  youth,  and  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era  passed  before  the  state  realized  it  was 
under  any  obligation  to  care  for  its  delinquent  and  criminally  inclined 
children  in   a  Christian  spirit. 

"John  Howard,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  took  the  initial  step  toward 
reformation  in  prison  methods  when  he  made  known  the  dreadful  condi- 
tions of  the  prisons  in  Europe.  Later  Baccaria,  in  his  work  on  crime  and 
punishment,  aroused  the  conscience  of  Christian  people  to  the  necessity 
of  reformative  and  educational  work  with  the  young  who,  by  reason  of 
environment  and  heredity,  were  inclined  to  criminal  lives. 

Nineteenth  Century   Started  in  Earnest. 

"The  nineteenth  century  took  up  the  work  in  earnest  and  in  1833,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Wichern  established  a  reformatory  called  'Rauhes  Hause'  near  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  upon  the  cottage  or  family  plan.  Later  France  established 
the  famous  'Colony  de  Metray,'  an  institution  that  is  today  doing  noble 
work  for  the  erring  lads  of  that  country. 

"The  first  institution  for  juvenile  offenders  in  the  United  States  under 
state  control  was  established  at  Westboro,  Massachusetts,  in  1848.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  Massachusetts,  a  number  of  states  and  cities  estab- 
lished similar  institutions  so  that  children  and  youth  guilty  of  crime 
might  be  separated  from  hardened  criminals.  These  institutions  were 
known  as  houses  of  refuge,  and  at  this  early  date  their  methods  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  prison  and  penitentiary.  For  some  years  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  state  in  the  unfortunate  youth  committed  to 
these  institutions  was  a  selfish  one,  centered  chiefly  in  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  gained  by  their  labor  while  in  the  institution,  which  had  been  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  When  boys  were  committed  to  these  houses  of 
refuge,  they  were  classified  as  big  boys  and  little  boys,  regardless  of  the 
offences  for  which  they  had  been  sent.  Neither  educational  nor  industrial 
advantages  were  offered  by  these  institutions.  There  were  no  large  tracts 
of  land  for  the  boys  to  work  on  and  wander  over;  no  play  ground  to  engage 
in  the  sports  that  develop  physically  and  make  for  clean  manhood — just 
a  continual   grind   behind   stone   walls   and   iron   bars.     However,   as   time 
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went  on,  gradual  improvement  took  place.  The  spirit  of  progress  began  to 
pervade  the  old-time  methods.  Modern  Christianity  demanded  reformation 
and  education  for  delinquent  youth.  The  stamp  of  disapproval  through  an 
aroused  Christian  conscience  was  put  upon  penal  methods  in  dealing  with 
children.  Commissions  were  sent  abroad  to  visit  and  study  the  institutions 
previously  mentioned,  with  a  view  of  establishing  institutions  along  similar 
lines  in  this  country. 

Ohio  Sent  Commission  to  Eubope. 

"In  1855  an  Ohio  governor  sent  a  commission  to  Europe  to  visit  the 
Colony  de  Metray  of  France  and  other  European  institutions,  and  the 
Reform  Farm  at  Lancaster,  Ohio — name  changed  afterwards  to  Industrial 
School — was  the  immediate  result.  This  school  has  been  in  existence 
fifty-three  years,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  viz.,  an  institution  upon 
the  cottage  or  family  plan  for  the  reformation  of  incorrigible  youth. 

"The  following  year  there  was  established  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts, 
a  school  for  girls  on  the  family  plan,  beginning,  as  I  believe,  with  three 
separate  homes,  capable  of  receiving  thirty  girls  each,  with  a  matron  at  the 
head  of  each  home,  but  all  under  the  supervision  of  a  superintendent. 

"These  two  schools  were  destined  to  exert  a  great  influence  in  the  United 
States,  as  it  was  the  first  practical  application  of  the  so-called  cottage  or 
family  plan,  since  adopted  by  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  nine  years  of  the  present 
these  schools  have  increased  to  110.  The  value  of  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  states  owning  these  schools  amounts  to  many  millions 
of  dollars  and  the  total  annual  expenditures,  as  set  forth  in  last  year's 
budgets,  was  over  two  million  dollars. 

Manual  Training  and  Education. 

"With  the  establishment  of  these  schools  came  the  idea  of  manual 
training,  trades  teaching,  and  the  instruction  of  boys  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  this  idea  made  possible  the  great  schools  that  are  now  the  pride 
of  many  states.  We  all  recognize,  however,  that  these  institutions  must  be 
more  than  schools  for  manual  and  scholastic  training  and  agricultural 
teaching.  They  must  be  homes  in  the  best  sense,  a  place  where  all  that  is 
good  and  refining  abounds;  where  all  that  is  best  in  the  child's  nature 
can  be  developed  and  made  to  respond  to  the  true  home  environment. 

The  Ideal  School  Described. 

"The  ideal  school  for  delinquent  boys  should  be  located  on  a  large  farm 
some  distance  from  city  or  large  town,  to  the  end  that  the  school  may  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  local  influences.  There  should  be  modest  cottages, 
each  designed  to  accommodate  not  to  exceed  forty  inmates.  In  the  ideal 
cottage  the  basement  contains  a  large  room  for  play  and  recreation,  a 
room  with  cement  floor  and  vitrified  brick  walls,  a  lavatory  and  shower 
baths,  and  a  room  for  brooms,  brushes,  etc.  On  the  fioor  above  the  base- 
ment the  house  father  and  mother  have  a  comfortable  sitting  room,  so 
located  as  to  give  supervision  over  a  commodious  reading  room  for  the 
boys,  a  view  of  their  dining  room  and  kitchen.  Above  this  floor  are  the 
family  officers'  sleeping  rooms,  the  dormitories  and  the  boys'  locker  or 
clothes  room.  These  cottages  should  be  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and 
made  as  cheerful  and  homelike  as  possible. 

"The  ideal  school  should  have  good  streets,  a  pumping  station,  power 
and  light  plant,  a  central  heating  plant,  central  school  building,  containing 
an  assembly  hall,  a  chapel  and  library,  and  a  gymnasium,  (physical  training 
is  important),  one  or  more  manual  training  buildings  teaching  trades  that 
are  essential  to  the  care  of  the  boys  and  the  building  up  of  the  school.    The 
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essentials  are  tailoring,  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  painting,  plumbing,  shoe- 
making,  baking,  steam  fitting,  steam  and  electrical  engineering;  in  addi- 
tion, agriculture,  horticulture,  and  gardening.  In  fact,  all  the  boys  should 
work  out  of  doors  part  of  the  time.  There  should  be  schools  in  telegraphy, 
phonography,  and  not  the  least  important,  a  printing  department  publishing 
a  monthly  periodical  and  printing  blanks,  etc.,  for  the  school. 

Individual  Inclination. 

"In  assigning  a  boy  to  a  department,  individual  inclination  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  a  boy  can  learn  the  trade 
for  which  he  has  a  natural  bent  and  which  he  will  probably  follow  when  he 
leaves  the  school.  Incompetent  or  dull  boys  should  be  assigned  to  ordinary 
labor,  work  which  is  within  their  limited  powers  to  perform.  All  should 
be  taught  the  habit  of  industry. 

"The  academic  department  should  have  the  best  of  instructors  using  the 
most  modern  of  text  books.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  should  have  a 
prominent  place.  Love  of  country  should  be  fostered  and  patriotism  instilled 
into  their  youthful  minds. 

Play  Important  in  Refoemation. 

"Play  is  an  important  factor  in  the  reformation  of  delinquent  boys.  Lads 
enter  the  school  who  know  all  about  shooting  craps  but  whose  knowledge 
of  manly  sports  is  confined  to  what  they  have  learned  in  watching  a  game 
of  professional  baseball  through  a  knot  hole  in  the  fence.  All  cottages  should 
have  their  play  grounds  and  baseball  diamonds.  In  the  fall,  football  out  of 
doors,  basketball  in  the  gymnasium  and  other  games  in  the  recreation  room 
of  the  cottages. 

"The  military  department  should  be  made  prominent.  Boys  are  soldiers 
by  nature  and  the  military  training  with  the  ceremonies  of  parade,  inspec- 
tion and  review  appeal  to  them. 

Building  Up  Deficients  Physically. 

"A  large  per  cent  of  boys  come  from  the  tenements  and  the  streets  and  are 
physically  deficient.  The  play  ground,  the  gymnasium  and  the  drill  builds 
them  up  physically  and  prepares  them  for  mental  training  and  moral  de- 
velopment. 

"In  the  ideal  school,  the  matter  of  segregation  should  be  carefully  looked 
after.  Boys  should  be  classified  as  to  age,  color,  offense  and  educational  ad- 
vancement. This  segregation  is  not  only  necessary  in  the  cottage  but  should 
be  carried  to  the  play  ground,  the  school  and  the  shop.  Conditions  will  im- 
prove when  it  is  possible  to  carry  this  segregation  out  effectually  and  to  the 
last  analysis. 

As  TO  THE  Official  Corps. 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  officers,  teachers,  and  instructors 
who  are  equipped  by  experience.  In  order  to  secure  such,  salaries  should 
be  liberal  and  all  should  be  treated  with  candor  and  justice.  Young  men 
and  women  of  education  should  be  encouraged  to  take  up  the  work  by  mak- 
ing it  attractive  from  the  standpoint  of  advancement,  remuneration  and 
undisturbed  tenure.  Every  child  has  a  natural  right  to  such  education,  in- 
dustrial training  and  moral  culture  as  will  fit  it  for  the  duties  of  citizenship 
and  if  through  neglect  of  par^ts  the  child  becomes  delinquent  and  criminal 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  for  its  own  good  for  the  protection  of  society  for 
the  welfare  of  the  child  himself,  not  only  to  provide  a  place  of  detention, 
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but  to  place  him  in  an  environment  and  under  a  training  specially  adapted 
to  secure  his  reformation  and  to  prepare  him  for  honest  and  intelligent  citi- 
zenship. This  is  the  work  of  the  ideal  school.  Many  states  have  such 
schools.  Illinois  is  abreast  of  the  times.  The  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 
is  one  of  the  most  modern  in  the  country,  an  institution  in  which  all  good 
citizens  should  be  interested,  and  of  which  all  should  be  proud.  'We  are 
sowing  beside  all  waters;  time  and  eternity  alone  can  tell  what  the  har- 
vest will  bring.'  " 


\ 
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EIGHTH  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


(Odoher  12,  J^:3U  p.  ui.,  Women's  Club  Building.) 


The  Business  Session. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  next  session  of  the  Conference  be 
held  in  Galesburg  in  October,  1910,  on  dates  to  be  selected  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  reported  the  following  officers  and 
committees  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Officers. 

President — William  C.  Graves,  Springfield. 
Vice  'J^'  esident — Mes.  Ophelia  L.  Amigh^  Geneva. 
Secret'^-y — Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Chicago.* 
Assist'-  it  Secretary — Eay  M.  Arnold,  Galesburg. 
Executive    Committee — F.    Elmory    Lyon,    Chicago,    chairman;    Col. 
Henry  Davis,  Springfield;  Perry  N.  Hiser,  Peoria;  S.  D.  Wiser,  Car- 
thage; Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata,  Elgin;  Prof.  W.  E.  Simonds,  Galesburg- 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury,  Kankakee. 

..   nittee  on  Cmises  of  Dependency — Miss  H.  M.  Crittenden,  Chi- 

■^1,       chairman;    Dr.    J.    W.    Stewart,    Eock    Island;    Victor   Young, 

.0 ;  Mrs.  Perry  N".  Hiser,  Peoria ;  Mrs.  Nannie  Dunkin,  Bloom- 

un       i;  William  Busse,  Chicago;  Miss  M.  E.  Beverly,  Monmouth;  Mrs. 

-H;,     e  S.  O'Connor,  Moline. 

mmittee   on  ExliiMts — Mi;S   Adele   Poston,   Kankakee,   chairman; 

Richard   N".   McCauley,   Normal;   Arthur   J.    Strawson,    Chicago; 

ry  N.  Hiser,  Peoria ;  Miss  Mary  C.  Upham,  Jacksonville. 

Committee   on   Correction — John   L.   Whitman,    Chicago,   chairman ; 

Emory  Lyon,  Chicago;  Miss  Dina  Eamser,  Eock  Island;  Mrs.  Carrie 

O'Connor,  Moline;  Chaplain  Albert  J.  Steelman,  Joliet;  Dr.  C.  H. 

,  *  nderson,  Chester ;  M.  M.  Mallory,  Pontiac. 

•  Committee  on  Epileptics  and  Feebleminded — Dr.  J.  L.  Greene,  Spring- 
ield,  chairman;  Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata,  Elgin;  Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  God- 
frey ;  Mrs.  George  Watkins,  Chicago ;  Dr.  H.  G.  Hardt,  Lincoln ;  Dr.  0. 
C.  Willhite,  Dunning;  Mrs.  Porter  B.  Heywood,  Chicago. 

*  Mr.  Kingsley  declined  to  serve,  because  of  probable  absence  froni  America  during  tlw  sumir.ej' 
of  1910.    Frank  E.  Wing  of  Chicago  was  appointed  to'succeed  him, 
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Committee  on  Public  Hygiene — Frank  E.  Wing,  CliicagOj  chairman;^ 
Miss  Harriet  Fulmer,  Chicago;  Dr.  E'.  J.  Brown,  Decatur;  Dr.  George 
T.  Palmer,  Springfielcl ;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Henderson,  Chicago ;  Dr.  Albert 
Miller,  Eock  Island ;  Dr.  Jeanette  Wallace,  Peoria ;  Dr.  J.  F.  Percy, 
Galesburg. 

Committee  on  Children — H.  M.  Thurston,  Chicago,  chairman;  Miss 
Catherine  Gallagher,  Canton;  Col.  C.  B.  Adams,  St.  Charles;  Mrs. 
Eichard  N.  McCauley,  Normal;  Miss  Eleanor  Holland,  Eockford. 

Committee  on  the  Deaf — Mr.  C.  P.  Gillett,  Jacksonville,  chairman; 
Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Chicago;  Dr.  William  H.  Wilder,  Chicago;  Mrs. 
Clara  P.  Bourland,  Peoria;  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Hagler,  Springfield. 

Committee  on  ■  Social  Legislation — Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  Eockford,^ 
chairman;  Guy  L.  Shipps,  Chicago;  Eev.  Allen  Tanner,  Alton;  Dr. 
Graham  Taylor,  Chicago;  Judge  B.  E.  Burroughs,  Edwardsville. 

The  foregoing  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions — The  Committee  on  Eesolutions  made 
the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  liereby  submits  the  following  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference: 

Whereas,  First;  The  experience  of  most  other  states  and  countries  proves 
the  value  of  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole  law  when  properly  ad- 
ministered. 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  urges  the  impoi'tance  in  this  state  of  fur- 
ther provision  for  carrying  out  the  parole  system,  especially  the  providing 
of  a  larger  number  of  parole  officers  who  should  be  under  the  civil  service 
law. 

Second;  Resolved,  This  conference  recognizes  adult  probation  as  of  the 
highest  humanitarian  and  economic  importance  in  dealing  with  legal  offend- 
ers and  urges  the  adoption  of  an  adult  probation  law  in  Illinois  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Third;  Resolved,  That  this  conference  approves  the  ten  hour  law  for 
women  in  factories  as  a  measure  of  public  health,  conserving  the  resources 
of  the  State. 

Fourth;  Resolved,  That  the  need  of  an  epileptic  colony  increases  with 
our  neglect,  and  further  dela,y  of  public  provision  is  a  crime. 

Fifth;  Resolved,  The  conference  commends  the  observance  of  the  last 
Sunday  in  October  as  Prison  Sunday  and  requests  the  president  of  the  con- 
ference to  present  the  subject  of  such  observance  to  the  various  denom- 
inations. 

Sixth;  Resolved,  That  the  effectiveness  of  public  education  must  depend 
upon  the  health  of  the  children.  Therefore,  the  conference  urges  the  im- 
portance of  local  school  inspection  and  requests  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  prepare  a  Bulletin  upon  this  subject  for  general  circulation. 

Seventh;  The  conference  expresses  its  highest  appreciation  of  the  gener- 
ous hospitalities  extended  by  the  Peoria  Woman's  club,  including  the  use 
of  its  building,  most  admirably  adapted  both  for  meetings  and  exhibits. 

Eighth;  The  conference  also  extends  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian church  for  throwing  open  its  doors  to  a  session  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  to  those  churches  which  recognized  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
the  conference  by  inviting  members  thereof  to  speak  in  their  pulpits. 

Ninth;  The  conference  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Zeller  personally  for  their  substantial  hospitalities  shown  at  the  session 
held  at  Bartonville. 


>  Mr.  AVing,  after  having  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  conference,  resigned  as  chairman  of  this 
committee.    Dr.  George  T.  Palmer  was  appointed  to  fill  vacancy  thus  caused. 

*  Miss  Lathrop  resigned ,  because  of  probable  absence  from  Illinois  during  the  summer  of  1910.  Prof 
Edward  C.  Hayes  of  Urbana  was  appointed  to  succeed  her. 
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Tenth;  The  conference  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  delightful  music 
rendered  at  the  various  sessions  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Howe. 

Eleventh;  The  conference  is  grateful  for  the  many  courtesies  of  the  local 
committee,  especially  the  proffer  of  an  automobile  ride  and  luncheon  at  the 
Country  Club. 

Twelfth;  The  conference  especially  wishes  to  express  its  sense  of  the 
great  courtesies  of  the  press  in  giving  extended  and  excellent  accounts  of  the 
sessions. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

President  Graves  said: 

Last  night  the  conference  instructed  the  president  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  Illinois  people  to  entertain,  or  provide  entertainment,  for  dele- 
gates to  the  International  Prison '  congress,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, next  October.  The  date  is  not  yet  set  definitely,  but  it  is  in  Octo- 
ber, 1910.  A  large  number  of  foreign  delegates,  it  is  expected,  will  visit 
Chicago  and  our  Illinois  penal  and  correctional  institutions.  You  have 
heard  the  letter  last  night  of  Dr.  Henderson,  asking  that  a  committee 
of  this  conference  be  appointed  to  entertain  foreign  delegates.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  committee  appointed  by  your  president: 

Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Chicago,  Chairman;  Dr.  F.  Emory  Lyon,  Chi- 
cago, Secretary;  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen, 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Ophelia  L.  Amigh,  Geneva;  E.  J.  Murphy,  Joliet;  J.  B.  Smith, 
Chester;  M.  M.  Mallory,  Pontiac;  Col.  C.  B.  Adams,  St.  Charles;  Mr.  Fay 
Lewis,  Rockford;  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Chicago;  Frederick  W.  Upham, 
Chicago;  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  Chicago;  Charles  M.  Carr,  Chicago;  Wil- 
liam R.  French,  Chicago;  Wiley  W.  Mills,  Chicago;  Frank  Nay,  Chicago; 
T.  C.  MacMillan,  Chicago;  M.  H.  Goodman,  Chicago;  Dr.  Harold  N.  Moyer, 
Chicago;  John  L.  Whitman,  Chicago;  Dr.  C.  H.  Anderson,  Chester;  Prof. 
John  H.  Wigmore,  Chicago;  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines,  Springfield;  Dr.  William  E. 
Healy,  Chicago;  Judge  Merritt  W.  Pinlcney,  Chicago;  Judge  Harry  Olson, 
Chicago;   R.  A.  Russell,  Pontiac. 


REMARKS  BY  MRS.  CARRIE  S.  O'CONNOR. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Mrs.  Carrie  S.  O'Connor,  police  matron 
of  Moline,  made  the  following  suggestion: 

"I  would  like  to  ask  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  interview  the 
State's  attorneys  and  the  chiefs  of  police  before  next  year,  i^ast  year  Mrs. 
Amigh,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Graves,  attended  to  the  matter  of  the  judges,  and 
their  attendance  has  been  quite  marked  and  very  satisfactory;  but  the 
judges  are  the  last  people  that  the  case  comes  to  when  a  child  is  to  be 
brought  into  court,  and  we  want  to  have  the  support  and  good  feeling  of 
the  State's  attorneys  and  the  chiefs  of  police.  Now  a  great  many  think  what 
has  the  police  got  to  do  with  it?  You  will  find  the  officers  on  their  beats 
know  every  child  and  family  there,  and  the  first  ones  that  any  of  these  peo- 
ple who  do  not  get  out  further  than  their  own  neighborhood  appeal  to  are 
the  officers,  and  the  matter  is  then  reported  to  the  chief  of  police,  and  then 
placed  where  it  belongs.  I  feel  if  we  had  their  support  and  the  State's  at- 
torneys in  harmony  with  the  judges,  that  our  work  would  be  very  effective." 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  execntive  committee  should 
consider  itself  authorized  to  proceed  as  suggested  hy  Mrs.  O'Connor. 
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